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Mr.  John  Corlett. 


THEface  that  looks  outso  pleasantly 
and  inquiringly  firom  the  opposite 
page  is  snrely  one  of  the  best-known 
not  only  on  all  racecourses  but  in 
many  of  our  London  thoroughfares 
— shall  we  say  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand,  for  choice,  the  latter  near 
Romano's  about  the  luncheon 
hour.  The  writer  thinks  that 
Romano's  about  1.80  or  2  p.m.  is 
a  very  decided  "  good  thing."  Not 
that  our  friend  is  wedded  to  one 
restaurant  or  one  house  for  the 
midday  meal — ^he  is  too  catholic- 
minded  for  that.  From  the  Nim- 
rod  Club  to  the  Ship  and  Turtle^ 
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from  Verrey's  to  the  Caf6  Royal, 
from  the  Cheshire  Cheese  to  the 
East  Room — his  ubiquitous  taste 
finds  grateful  solace. 

That  the  popular  ^<  Master  "  has 
had  his  career  traced  by  many  pens 
goes  without  saying.  We  shall 
make  no  scruple,  though  we  have 
gone  to  the  fountain-head  at  Charl- 
ton Court  for  some  particulars,  in 
using  the  information  that  our 
brethren  of  the  pen  have  given  to 
the  world.  But  from  our  friend's 
own  lips  we  knew  in  the  long  ago 
that  his  father  was  trumpet-major 
in  the  Carabiniers,  and  that  he  had 
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an  uncle  in  the  16th  Lanoers,  who 
was  killed  at  Aliwal.  Bom  at  Win- 
thorpe,  near  Nottingham,  in  1841, 
John  Corlett  started  in  life  as  a 
clerk  in  a  commerdal  house  in 
London,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Garshalton,  near  to  which  place 
lived  the  well-known  Dr.  Short- 
house,  the  founder  of  the  Sporting 
Times,  and  the  inveterate  reviler  of  . 
**  the  accursed  blood  of  Blacklock." 
The  subject  of  our  biography  must 
have  been  a  bom  sportsman  so  far  as 
racing  was  concerned,  for  he  began 
to  scribble  after  office  hours,  and, 
becoming  intimate  with  Dr.  Short- 
house,  was  asked  by  that  gentleman 
to  write  an  article  for  the  Sporting 
Times,  which  he  did  in  1865.  And 
here  we  may  remark  that  our  friend, 
in  adc'ition  to  a  charming  style, 
has  a  wonclorful  gift  in  his  remark- 
able memorv.  It  has  been  said  of 
him — and,  indeed,  we  have  heard 
tales  from  his  own  lips — ^that  his 
memory  can  bring  back  the  past, 
and  hu  accounts  containing  the 
incidents  of  a  race  that  had  taken 
place  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago — 
where  the  winner  came  to  the 
front,  and  where  the  favourite 
dropped  away,  a  startling  bit  of 
jockey  ship,  and  the  game  struggle 
at  the  finish — are  on  that  ac- 
count invaluable.  Equally  good 
is  his  memory  in  politics, 
in  which  he  takes  a  very  deep 
interest;  indeed,  we  should -say 
his  two  mistresses  are  ihe  Turf 
and  the  political  arena,  and  wLich 
he  loves  &e  better  we  have  not  yet 
discovered.  He  subsequently  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Sportsman  when 
«  <  Yigilant's  *  Note  Book  "  became 
(as  it  still  is,  though  penned  by  a 
different  hand)  an  authority  in  the 
racing  world.  About  1874,  the 
Sporting  Times,  which  had  not  been 
altogether  a  ruccess  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Shorthouse,  came  into  pos- 
session of  Captain  Wallace,  late  of 
the  Scots  Grevs,  and  was  by  him 
sold  to  Mr.  Corlett  for  the  paltry  sum 


of  £50.  We  forget  what  the  paper 
was  like  at  that  time ;  but  it  must 
have  sunk  very  low  to  be  so  vjdued. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
made  it  a  paper  per  se,  and  his  own 
fortune  into  the  bargain. 

Of  ready  wit,  and  brisk  at 
repartee,  Mr.  Corlett  was  sin- 
gularly fortunate  in  gathering 
round  him  not  only  men  of 
good  judgment  in  racing  matters, 
but  men  of  the  world— of  Picca- 
dilly and  the  West  End,  He  de- 
termined that  the  S.  T.  should 
be  something  more  than  a  racing 
paper;  it  should  also  chronicle  *'  a 
Ufe  in  London  "  other  than  that  of 
our  forefathers.  The  '<  bucks  "  and 
"  dandies "  who  wore  top  boots, 
breeches,  and  frilled  shirts,  had 
departed  with  the  watchmen  they 
had  misused-  and  knocked  about. 
Another  world  had  arisen,  of  Gaiety 
and  Criterion  bars,  chorus  girls, 
stage  doors  (always,  we  fancy,  a 
great  cult),  dancing  clubs  and 
boxing  clubs,  &c.,  &c.  The 
'*  Johnnies  *'  and  <<  mashers  " 
were  the  priests  of  the  new 
cult,  and  they  preached  sitting  up 
late  and  drinking  more  than 
was  good  for  them.  How  could  it 
fail  but  that  a  paper  directed  to 
the  chronicling  of  that  world 
should  have  an  immense  circula- 
tion, and  readers  innumerable  in 
every  clime  where  the  English 
language  is  spoken?  Under  the 
new  rSgime  it  leapt  into  popularity 
at  once.  Some  of  the  original 
contributors  have,  alas  1  sunk  under 
the  strain,  for  it  was  the  pace  that 
killed.  Mr.  B.  Shirley  Brooks 
("  Peter  Blobbs  "),  Dr.  Pope,  Staff- 
Surgeon  B.A.  {''  Jope  "),  little 
WiUie  Goldberg  ("  The  Shifter  "), 
C.C.  Bhys("C.C.B."),  with  others 
have  departed  from  the  scene ;  but 
Miss  Phyllis  Broughton  (**  Our  Only 
Joy"),  the  Countess  of  Orkney 
("  The  Child  "),  Miss  Bessie  Bell- 
wood  ("  Catherine  Ann  "),  Mr.  W. 
Yardley    ("Bill    of    the    Play"), 
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Mr.  Spencer  Mott  ("Gubbins") 
Major  A.  Drummond  ("  The  Wind- 
sor Warrior  "),  Lieut.  -  Colonel 
Newnbam  Davis  ('<  The  Dwarf  of 
Blood "),  and  many  another  for 
whom  we  cannot  find  space  sur- 
vive to  instruct  and  amuse  us. 

^  But  the  John  Gorlett  of  private 
life— that  is,  the  man  we  have  to 
deal  vrith — what  of  him  ?  Said  one 
of  our  most  able  and  brilliant 
writers  in  the  racing  world  to  our- 
selves not  very  long  ago,  "  I  regard 
Gorlett  as  a  representative  English- 
man." No  truer  words  were  ever 
spoken.  He  has  been  and  is  a  true 
Englishman.  He  said  to  us  long 
ago,  when  his  eldest  son  was  yet  a 
boy,  '^  I  intend  him  for  the  army, 
and  my  ambition  is  to  see  him  in 
the  regiment  wherein  his  grandfather 
was  trnmpet-iliajor.  Do  you  think 
the  officers  would  look  down  on 
him?"  Our  reply  was  prompt: 
"  Not  if  they  were  gentlemen,  but 
we  cannot  answer  for  the  snobs." 
That  boy,  now  a  man,  passed  Sand- 
hurst with  honour.  He  was  one  of 
the  five  successful  competitors  for 
direct  appointment  from  Sandhurst 
to  the  Indian  Staff  Corps,  and, 
after  seeing  about  two  years'  service 
in  the  East,  he  returned  home  on 
leave,  but  had  not  been  here  long 
when  he  received  orders  to  rejoin  his 
r^;iment,  the  18th  Bengal  Lancers, 
to  which,  after  serving  on  the  Staff, 
he  had  been  appointed.  He  did  not 
get  the  orders  from  the  Lidia 
Office  until  Friday  morning,  the  5th 
of  April,  and  at  night  he  caught 
the  mail  boat  for  Brindisi — a  smart 
piece  of  work,  auguring  well  for 
theyoung  fellow. 

We  know  what  John  Corlett  has 
done  to  and  for  many  a  man  who 
had  gone  under  in  the  battle  of 
life;  how  he  found  excuses  for 
giving  them  employment,  and  took 
care  that  they  should  feel  he  appre- 
ciated their  work.  A  truly  lovable 
character,  and,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed some  of  his  doings,  we  will 


let  him  tell  in  his  own  words  what 
he  has  not  done.    *'  1  never  won 
or  lost  five  pounds  at  a  game  of 
chance  in  my  life ;  I  never  saw  a 
prize-fight;   I  never   witnessed  a 
foot-race  for  money;  I  never  saw 
a    professional   strike  a   ball    at 
billiards;  I  never  saw  a  trotting 
match ;  and  I  never  attended  an 
Archdiaconal   Conference."      But 
the  Master  of  "  Bottombarley  "  (so 
called  because  Charlton  Court  is 
near  to  Headcom)  is  no  sneerer  at 
religion.    One  of  his  tastes  is  an- 
tiquarian.    To  know  all  the  old 
churches  in  his  neighbourhood ;  to 
study  and  compare  their  different 
styles,  and  to   have  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  if  not  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  very  much  in  his  head ;  to 
live  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man ;  to  take  a  holiday  in  his  yacht ; 
and  to  race  what   his  audacious 
staff  term  a  few  <<  hair  trunks  " — are 
among  his  pleasures.     We   have 
been  told  that   what    our    friend 
chiefly  likes  is  to  see  his  quaintly- 
furnished    dining  -  room    full    of 
guests  sampling  the  contents  of  a 
very  far-famed  cellar.  SmaU  blame 
to  him  I    We  hope  to  share  in  that 
pleasure  some  day,  but  our  many 
occupations  have  hitherto  prevented 
us  accepting  the  many  invitations 
to  Charlton  Court. 

Mr.  Corlett  has  married  a  wife 
who  is  an  older  friend  of  ours  than 
he  is  himself,  and  has  two  sons 
and^hree  charming  daughters.  He 
is  very  proud,  and  deservedly  so,  of 
his  elder  boy,  and  watches  his 
career  as  only  a  fond  &ther  can. 
We  shall  hope  to  meet  our  friend 
at  Ascot;  exchange,  doubtless,  the 
same  old  joke  about  our  mutual 
luncheon  capabilities,  for  which 
Ascot  offers  a  great  field;  but  we 
shall  keep  in  our  memoiy,  apart 
from  the  roar  of  the  Bmg,  the 
clatter  of  knife  and  fork,  the  pop- 
ping of  corks,  and  the  clink  of 
glasses,  the  fact  of  kind  words  and 
heartfelt  sympathy. 
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Ocean  Lanes. 

By  Hon.  F.  Lawley. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  the  im-' 
pulse  "  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships"  is  ahnost  universal.  I 
remember  to  have  heard  the  late 
Earl  of  Wilton  remark,  when  he 
was  Commodore  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron,  that  he  owed  the 
vigorous  health  and  long  life  he 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  solely  to 
many  ocean  cruises  made  by  him 
on  board  the  various  yachts  which 
he  had  owned  during  his  forty  or 
fifty  years  of  connection  with  the 
sea.  The  noble  owner  of  the 
Palatine— his  last  yacht — was  not 
much  given  to  quoting  English 
poetry,  a  feat,  indeed,  for  which 
his  far  from  retentive  memory  and 
total  lack  of  imagination  hardly 
quaUfiedhim.  Yet  to  a  congenial 
listener  he  was  fond  of  repeating 
(not  too  accurately)  the  famous 
opening  lines  of  Lord  Byron's 
"  Corsair,"  aJthough  he  seldom  got 
farther  than — 
0*er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue 

Our  thoughts  as  BREATHLESS  as  our  souls 

are  free. 
"  Breathless,"  I  need  hardly  re- 
mind my  classic  readers,  being 
substituted  for  "  boundless.*' 
It  is  difficult  to  calculate  how 
*  many  of  Her  Majesty's  lieges  will 
pass  the  next  few  days  or  weeks 
afloat.  Some  of  them  on 
board  their  own  yachts,  and 
others  as  passengers  upon  one 
of  those  magnificent  ^' ocean 
greyhounds  "  which  are,  in 
my  opinion,  the  proudest  and 
grandest  achievements  of  man's 
daring  skill  that  these  islands  have 
produced  during  the  present  reign. 
Of  course,  the  greatest  and  most 
frequented  of  old  Father  Ocean's 
racecourses,  or  **  stadia,"  is  the. 
three  thousand    miles  of    stormy 


water  interposed  by  the  boisterous 
waves  of  the  North  Atlantic   be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
Not    that    the    swift    passenger 
steamers    of  which  I   have    just 
spoken  are  confined  to  the  watery 
highway  which  divides  Liverpool 
and  Southampton  from  New  York 
and  Boston.    In  every  great  steam- 
ship line  carryingthe ''  Union  Jack  " 
the  tendency  of  their  owners,  their 
builders,  and    navigators    is  per- 
petually in    the  direction    of    in- 
creased and  ever-increasing  speed. 
For  instance,  the    voyages    &om 
England  to  Bombay,  or  to  Aus- 
tralia, or  the  West  Indies,  or  the 
Cape,  are  never-ceasing  and  con- 
stantly-repeated    **  record    break- 
ers,"  so    much    so,    indeed,  that 
it  becomes    impossible    even    for 
the  elect  to  remember  how  many 
hours  and    minutes    have    been 
struck  off  from  the    astoundingly 
short  time  in  which  ports  distant 
from  each  other  by  thousands  of 
miles  are  able  to  communicate  and 
shake     hands    by    interchanging 
passengers. 

I  propose  in  the  next  few  pages 
to  resuscitate,  if  it  be  only  for  a 
brief  hour  or  two,  and  among  a 
restricted  circle  of  readers,  the 
memoryof  amanwhO;  under  happier 
circumstances,  would  have  lived  in 
nautical  history  as  long  as  Christo- 
pher Columbus  or  Captain  Cook,  the 
latter  of  whom,  accompanied  in 
the  Endeavour  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
(as  at  a  much  later  date  Captain 
Fitzroy,  R.N.,  was  by  Charles 
Darwin  in  the  Beagle),  circum- 
navigated the  globe  for  scientific 
purposes.  The  hero  whose  praises 
and  merits  I  would  fain  recite  is 
that  celebrated  marine  physiologist 
Captain  or  Commodore  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury,    of    the  United 
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Slates  Navy,  who,  of  all  the  sailors 
I        I  have  encountered  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest,  and,    withal,    the    most 
modest  of  geniuses.    I  was  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States  during 
the  four   or   fiye  years  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  their  gigantic  Civil 
War,  the  whole  of  which  I  subse- 
quently witnessed  with  rapt  atten- 
tion— the  first  year  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  the  last  three  in  the 
Southern.    It  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  the  most  self-sacrificing 
and    disinterested    act    committed 
within  my  recollection  of  human 
afifairs  by  any  distinguished  man 
was  that  for  which  sufficient  credit 
has,  on  the  "  Ya  Victis  "  principle, 
never    been    accorded    to    Robert 
£.  Lee  and  Matthew  F.  Maury. 
While    the    big    war    cloud   was 
gathering,  to  burst  in  thunder  upon 
the  11th  of  April,  1861— the  day 
when  the  first  shot  fired  in  anger 
was  hurled    by  the    Confederates 
against  the  small  Federal  garrison, 
commanded  by  Major   Anderson, 
which  held  Fort  Sumter,  the  key 
to  the  harbour  of  Charleston,  in 
South  Carolina,  every  conceivable 
temptation  to  remain  true  to  the 
Union  was    freely  offered  by  the 
authorities    at     Washington     to 
several  of  the  most  meritorious  and 
distinguished  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  were  Southerners  by  birth,  to 
keep  them  from  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  Seceders.     Above    all  others, 
the  sons  of  that  proud  and  manly 
old  State,  Virginia,  the  birthplace 
of  Presidents  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe, 
James  Madison,  and  John  Tyler, 
were    so  highly    valued   by    the 
Unionists  that  General    Winfield 
Scott,  himself  a  Virginian,  is  well 
known    to    have  onered  General 
Bobert  E.  Lee  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Northern  Armies  if  he 
would  but  adhere  to  the  old  flag. 
From    my    subsequent    personal 
acquaintance  with   General  Bobert 


E.  Lee,  commencing  in  1862,  and 
ending    when    he    capitulated  at 
Appomattox      Courthouse      three 
years  later,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
he  never  entertained  the  slightest 
hope  or  expectation  that  the  war 
would  end  otherwise  than  as  it  did. 
Within  sight  of  the  Capitol,  of  the 
White  House,  and  of  all  the  public 
buildings    of    Washington    City, 
stood  Arlington  House,  the  much- 
loved  Virginian  home  of  General 
Lee,  which  he    well  knew  would 
instantly  be  occupied  by  Federal 
troops   if   he    joined  the   rebels. 
In    point     of     fact,      Arlington 
House,  and  the  beautiful  park  and 
grounds  surrounding  it,  were  subse- 
quently converted  into  all  kinds  of 
uses — first,  for  instance,  into  the 
headquarters  of  General  McDowell, 
who  was  defeated  at   Bull  Bun; 
secondly,  into  an  army  hospital; 
thirdly,  into  a  museum  filled  with 
war  trophies ;  while,  fourthly,  the 
grounds  in  which  the  house  stood 
became  a  vast  cemetery  wherein  the 
remains  of  countless  negroes  who 
died  of  disease  or  wounds  were  laid 
to  rest.    When,  in  short,  General 
Lee  bade  adieu  to  his  favourite 
home  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Potomac,    it    was    destined   that 
never  again  should  its  silent  corri- 
dors and  halls  re-echo  the  familiar 
sound  of  his  footsteps. 

The  case  of  Commodore  M.  F. 
Maury  affords  a  still  more  remark- 
able instance  of  his  disregard  of 
the  personal  consequences  which 
must,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
aware,  befall  and  overtake  his 
family  and  himself  if  he  followed 
his  native  State,  Virginia,  into 
rebellion.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  General  Lee  was,  as 
regards  European  fame,  an  un- 
known man.  Commodore  Maury, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  already 
given  to  mankind  two  works  of 
ineffable  value  and  world- widefajne ; 
the  first  being  his  "Winds  and 
Currents  Charts  and  Sailing  Direc- 
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tions,"  published  from  the  Observa- 
tory at  Washington,  which  he 
created  and  of  which  he  was  super- 
intendent ;  and  the  second,  **  The 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea 
and  its  Meteorology,"  which 
was  instantly  pronounced  by 
Humboldt  and  Quetelet  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
instructive  books  that  ever  saw  the 
light.  Noticing  the  work  in  an 
article  overflowing  with  panegyrics 
the  Edinburgh  Review  wrote: — 
**  The  extent  of  scientific  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  volume, 
written  in  the  easiest  and  most 
unpretentious  of  styles,  cannot  at 
all  be  gathered  from  a  mere 
enumeration  of  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats.  It  would  be  speak- 
ing of  it  in  a  very  general  way  to 
say  that  it  treats  of  the  sea,  its 
nature,  currents,  actinometry,  and 
climates,  of  the  bed  and  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic,  of  the  influence  of  the 
Oulf  Stream  upon  climates  and 
conmaerce.  It  treats,  also,  of  the 
atmosphere,  winds,  storms,  mon- 
soons, calm  -  belts,  sea-breezes, 
rain,  and  rivers  of  the  Arctic 
regions  and  open  Polar  sea,  the 
Antarctic  regions  and  their  clima- 
toJogy."  One  thing,  however,  the 
Ediriywrgh  Beview  has  omitted  to 
mention — the  "Ocean  Lanes,"  in- 
vented by  Commodore  Mauray, 
which  I  have  selected  for  my  sub- 
ject, and  which  I  shall  presently 
show  entitle  their  originator  to 
the  profound  and  perpetual  grati- 
tude of  the  owners  of  lovely  yachts, 
such  as  the  YaUnrie  and  Vigilant, 
no  less  than  of  the  countless  pas- 
sengers who  cross  the  stormiest 
and  most  dangerous  ocean  in 
the  world  on  board  one  of  those 
miraclos  of  convenience,  comfort, 
and  celerity,  the  Lucania,  Cam- 
pania, Majestic,  Teutonic,  and 
many  another  courser  of  the  deep, 
as  to  which  the  prevaiUng  opinion 
of  business  -  oppressed  passengers 
from  all   parts  of    the    world   is 


that  the  passage  is  over  far  more 
quickly  than  is  good  for  their 
health  or  compatible  with  their 
desires. 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the 
winter  of  1860  and  1861,  which 
witnessed  the  gathering  of  the 
political  storm  destined  to  end  in 
the  temporary  disruption  of  the 
American  Union  and  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives,  Commodore  Maury  must 
have  been  sorely  puzzled  to  decide 
under  which  banner — ^the  Stars  and 
Stripes  or  the  Stars  and  Bars — ^he 
should  take  service  in  the  coming 
fight.  Personally  he  was  as  much 
opposed  to  war  and  as  peace-loving 
as  Oeneral  Lee,  and,  in  addition, 
his  literary  and  philosophic  acquire- 
ments were  more  esteemed  and 
appreciated  in  Europe  than  in  his 
native  land.  Had  he  chosen  to 
gtilp  down  the  troublesome  prompt- 
ings and  remonstrances  of  duty  and 
conscience,  he  might  easily  have 
adopted  a  middle  course,  and  ap- 
plied for  permission,  which  would 
not  have  been  refused  him,  to  take 
temporary  service  in  Russia,  which 
was  offered  to  him,  either  as  a  guest 
or  as  a  sailor,  in  the  following 
gracious  terms  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  brother  of  the 
Czar : — 

"  St.  Petersburg,"^ 
"  July  27th, 
<'  My  dear  Captain  Mau 
"The  news  of  your  J 
a  Navy  which  owes  so  ] 
great  and  successful 
made  a  very  painful  impression  on 
me  and  my  companions-in-arms. 
Your  indefatigable  researches  have 
unveiled  the  great  laws  ruling  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean, 
and  have  placed  your  name  among 
those  ever  to  be  mentioned  with 
gratitude  and  respect,  not  only  by 
professional  men,  but  by  all  who 
pride  themselves  upon  the  noble 
attainments  of  the  human  race. 
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"  In  Russia  we  have  been  taught 
to  honour  in  your  person  disin- 
terested and  eminent  services  to 
science  and  mankind.  I  deem 
myself  called  upon,  therefore,  to 
invite  you  to  take  up  your  residence 
in  this  country,  where  you  may 
peacefully  continue  your  favourite 
and  most  beneficent  occupations. 
As  regards  your  material  wel&re, 
everything  will  be  done  by  me  to 
make  your  new  home  comfortable 
imd  agreeable,  while  simultaneously 
the  necessary  means  will  be  offered 
you  to  enable  you  to  persist  in  your 
scientific  pursuits  on  a  scale  greater 
and  more  generous  than  any  you 
have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to. 
— ^Believe  me  your  sincere  friend 
and  well-wisher, 

**  CONSTANTINE, 

"  Orand  Admiral  of  Bussia." 

In  Commodore  Maury*s  answer, 
better  than  in  anything  I  could 
write,  will  be  found  a  key  to  his 
simple  and  unselfish  character.  It 
ran  as  follows : — 

"  Richmond,  Virginia, 
<<  October  29th,  1861. 

''Admiral, — 

"  Your  letter,  which  only 
reached  me  a  few  days  since,  has 
fiUed  me  with  emotion.  Induce- 
ments are  held  out  in  it  such  as 
none  but  the  most  magnanimous 
of  nations  could  offer  and  such  as 
nothing  but  a  stem  sense  of  duty 
on  my  part  can  withstand. 

''It  is  becoming,  however,  that 
I  should  frankly  state  my  present 
surroundings.  The  State  of  Vir- 
ginia  gave  me  birth;  within  her 
borders,  among  many  kind  friends, 
my  children  have  been  reared.  In 
her  green  bosom  are  the  graves  of 
my  forefathers  ;  the  political  whirl- 
pool from  which  you  kindly  seek 
to  rescue  me  has  already  plunged 
her  into  a  fierce  and  bloody  war. 
When  President  Lincoln,  on  the 
15th  of  last  April,  issued  his  pro- 


clamation calling  upon  Virginia 
to  furnish  her  proportion  of  76,000 
men  to  force  South  Carolina  back 
into  the  Union,  Virgi5ua  decided 
that  her  dignity,  safety,  and  honour 
required  her  to  withdSraw  from  the 
Union  herself,  and  to  call  upon  all 
her  sons  to  come  to  her  aid. 

"  I  recognised  the  sacredness  of 
this  call,  and  tendered  her  my 
sword.  Her  soil  is  invaded;  the 
enemy  is  at  her  very  gates.  The 
path  of  duty  and  honour  lies 
plainly  before  me.  When  the  in- 
vader is  expelled  I  promise  myself 
the  pleasure  of  hastening  to 
Russia  to  express  to  your  Imperial 
Highness  the  respect,  gratitude, 
and  esteem  with  which  your 
generous  and  kindly  forethought 
has  inspired  me. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe 
myself,  Sir,  your  Imperial  High- 
ness's  most  obedient  servant, 
"  M.  P.  Maubt, 
"Commander, 
"Confederate  States  Navy." 

Almost  simultaneously  a  similar 
invitation  reached  him  from  France, 
which  was  also  declined.  What  he 
must  have  felt  on  leaving  Washing- 
ton Observatory,  where  he  was 
surrounded  by  all  the  mechanical 
appliances,  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  other  conveniences, 
which  soon  become  to  a  scientific 
man  dearer  than  life  itself,  we  can 
easily  divine  from  his  letters.  One 
of  them,  dated  "Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, April  20th,  1861,"  runs  as 
follows : — 

"Dear  Friend, — 

' '  When  your  last  letter  reached 
me,  I  was  just  leaving  Washington. 
I  quitted  mv  beautiful  home  there 
with  a  full  heart,  and  with  eyes 
overflowing.  My  want  of  money 
pesters  me  greatly.  Pray  help  me 
if  you  can  to  put  my  affairs  in 
better  train." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from 
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the  very  outset  of  the  war  Maury 
must  have  clearly  understood  the 
madness  of  the  rash  step  which  he 
had  so  recklessly  adopted.  Although 
the  Great  Bepublic  which  he  had 
served  so  long  and  so  well  had  not 
been  to  him  a  very  generous  benefac- 
tress, he  was  never  a  man  to  care 
much  about  money.  When  he  had 
to  drain  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of 
misery  which  he  had  deliberately 
prepared  for  his  own  lips,  no  fond 
regrets,  no  vain  repinings,  ever 
escaped  him.  Even  when  accused, 
in  the  bitterness  of  partisan  re- 
proaches levelled  at  him  by  his 
enemies  on  the  Northern  side,  of 
treachery  to  his  old  employer,  he 
calmly  replied  from  Richmond  in 
these  words : — 

"  I  only  saw  last  night  the  re- 
marks of  the  Boston  Traveller  about 
Captain  Maury's  <  traitorous  con- 
duct,* shown  by  his  desertion,  and 
his  removal  of  buoys,  &c.  It  is  all 
a  lie  1  I  resigned  and  left  the  Ob- 
servatory on  Saturday,  April  20, 
1861  •  I  worked  as  hard  and  as 
faithfully  for  Uncle  Sam  down  to 
three  o'clock  on  that  day  as  I  ever 
did  before,  and  then  I  turned  the 
public  property,  and  aU  the  records 
of  my  office,  regularly  over  to  Lieut. 
Whiting,  the  proper  officer  in 
charge.'' 

Let  us  now  change  the  venue 
and  contemplate  one  of  the  greatest 
perils  of  the  Atlantic,  for  the 
extinction,  or  at  any  rate  the 
reduction,  of  which  Commodore 
Maury  has  done  more  than  all  the 
other  sailors  that  ever  crossed  it. 
No  one  who  is  an  old  and  experi- 
enced Atlantic  traveller  can  have 
failed,  often,  to  hear,  as  he  lies  in 
his  berth  at  night,  a  hurried  foot- 
fall or  scamper  upon  the  deck  above 
him,  accompanied  by  a  loud  cry  of 
''  Harda-port!"  It  is  more  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  Channel  or 
on  nearingland  than  in  mid-ocean, 
and  augurs  that  the  mighty  iron 
monster  rushing  aheadat  full  speed 


through  the  darksome  waves  is  on 
the  eve  of  coming  into  collision 
with  some  other  vessel,  or  perhaps 
of  running  her  down.  The  theory 
of  landsmen  is  that  a  big  ship 
many  thousands  of  tons  in  burden 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  lighter 
sister  who  is  rash  or  blind  enough 
to  get  in  her  way.  An  ounce  of 
practical  experience  is,  however, 
worth  many  tons  of  theory,  and 
this  is  what  actually  happened  to 
the  U.S.  mail  steamer  Arctic,  of 
the  Collins  Line,  in  the  September 
of  1854.  As  she  was  returning 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York  she 
came  into  collision  on  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland  with  a  little 
French  sailing  vessel  of  100  tons, 
called  the  Vesta,  which  was 
none  the  worse  for  the  shock,  and 
sailed  merrily  and  unconsciously 
away  for  the  French  coast,  which, 
in  due  course,  she  made  in  perfect 
safety.  Within  four  hours  of  the 
collision,  however,  the  big  steamer 
foundered,  and  went  down,  fataUy 
wounded  by  her  puny  antagonist, 
whose  sharp  bows  cut  a  big  bole  in 
the  monster's  side.  The  story  was 
told  to  me  on  my  first  Transatlantic 
trip,  in  August,  1856,  and  has  never 
faded  from  my  memory.  On 
September  20th,  1854,  the  Arctic 
(8,000  tons),  with  more  than  200 
passengers  on  board,  including 
some  very  distinguished  Americans, 
sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York. 
On  the  28th,  when  distant  about 
sixty-five  miles  from  Cape  Bace, 
that  iron  finger  thrust  into  the  storm- 
lashed  ocean  which  thunders 
against  the  stem  and  rock-bound 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  Arctic 
and  the  Vesta — a  pigmy  and  a 
giantess — ^ran  into  each  other  in  a 
dense  fog.  The  shock  caused  by 
the  collision  was  so  slight  that 
little  damage  was  supposed  to  have 
resulted  from  it  to  either.  Never- 
theless, in  four  hours  the  big  vessel 
disappeared  beneath  the  ocean, 
while  her  gay  and  gladsome  little 
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assailant  vanished  into  space, 
spanking  along  under  half  a  gale 
of  wind  towards  her  distant  home 
in  the  sunny  land  which  gave  her 
birth.  Now  comes  my  story,  which 
I  learnt  from  the  life  of  the  gentle- 
man who  hadundergone  the  experi- 
ence which  he  narrated  to  me.  Among 
the  Arctic's  passengers  was  a  Mr. 
Smith,  a  wealthy  Glasgow  mer- 
chant, who  turned  the  four  hours 
of  respite  accorded  to  him  before 
the  Arctic  sank  to  excellent  ac- 
count. Mr.  Smith's  additional 
name,  to  which,  fortified  by  the 
example  of  the  Bev.  Sydney 
Smith,  he  had  annexed  a  prefix, 
was,  if  I  remember  right,  some- 
thing like  "  Galwey  ";  but  it  is  so 
long  ago  since  we  met  that  upon 
this  point  my  memory  is  hazy. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  told  me  that 
from  the  very  first  he  disregarded 
the  assurances  of  the  captain  and 
crew  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
began  at  once  to  make  preparations 
for  the  worst.  Foreseeing  that  the 
boats  would  have  to  accommodate 
more  women  than  they  could  hold, 
and  that  they  would  probably  be 
swamped,  with  the  exception  of  one 
big  boat,  which,  in  fact,  was  the 
only  survivor,  Mr.  **  Galwey " 
Smith  got  hold  of  three  planks, 
which  he  lashed  firmly  together 
with  ropes,  until  he  had  converted 
them  into  a  Innd  of  raft.  Upon 
the  top  of  this  frail  structure  he 
fastened  the  wicker  basket,  lined 
with  tin,  into  which  the  dirty 
plates  used  at  dinner  in  the  saloon 
were  stowed  away  by  the  stewards, 
and  some  time  before  the  Arctic 
went  down  he  contrived  to  lower 
his  raft  into  the  sea,  and  to 
clamber  on  board  from  the 
ship's  ladder  amidships.  So  hope- 
less did  the  effort  to  save  his  life 
appear  to  his  imperilled  fellow- 
passengers  that  no  one  attempted 
to  shi^  the  fate  which  seemed 
certain  to  overtake  him.  Indeed, 
as  he  drifted  away  from  the  sinking 


ship  the  chance  of  his  escaping 
seemed  to  him  so  infinitesimally 
small  that  he  never  expected  to 
see  the  morrow's  sun  rise  above  the 
stormy  waves,  which  dashed  him 
and  his  fragile  conveyance  to  and 
fro  with  a  violence  presaging  that 
every  moment  might  be  his  last. 

Fortunately,  the  wind  and 
currents  bore  him  to  the  south, 
in  the  direction  of  the  main  track 
followed  by  ships  plying  between 
Europe  and  America,  and  vice  verad. 
Moreover,  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  lashing  round  his 
shoulders  a  tin  basin  with  a  handle 
to  it,  which  he  employed  to  bale 
out  the  dirty  plate  basket  in  which 
he  was  seated.  Night  was  followed 
by  day,  and  day  again  by  night, 
before  rescue  came  to  the  forlorn 
and  half-starved  castaway.  At 
last,  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
day,  a  Baltimore  clipper  hove  in 
sight,  and  came  so  close  that  for 
a  moment  he  thought  she  was 
about  to  run  him  down.  Waving 
his  hat  frantically,  and  tying  his 
handkerchief  to  the  handle  of  his  tin 
basin,  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
catching  the  attention  of  the  look- 
out man.  By  that  time  the  sea 
had  gone  down  considerably,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  well-manned 
boat  rescued  him  from  a  watery 
grave.  Before  leaving  the  raft  he 
earnestly  begged  his  preservers  to 
take  the  friendly  basket  on  board 
to  which  he  owed  his  life.  Of 
course,  his  wish  was  granted,  and 
for  many  subsequent  years  (and 
for  aught  I  know  at  the  present 
moment  if  Mr.  Smith  is  still 
living)  an  ottoman  in  his  pretty 
drawing-room  in  Glasgow  stood,  or 
stands,  as  a  memento,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  precious  life-saving 
basket  is  concealed. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  the  loss  of  the  Arctic  in  1854, 
for  that  sad  catastrophe  led  Captain 
Maury  to  reflect  how  the  danger 
of  collision    between   two  vessels 
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going  in  different  directions  might 
be  averted  or  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mnm.  **  The  constantly  increasing 
amount  of  collisions,"  he  wrote, 
''  which  has  adyanced  much  beyond 
the  ratio  of  the  use  of  steam, 
has  led  to  many  plans  for 
averting  it,  t)f  which  the  best 
is  that  suggested  to  me  by 
Mr.  B.  B.  Forbes,  of  Boston, 
viz.,  that  there  should,  be  one 
track  or  lane  for  steamers  going  to, 
and  another  for  those  coming  from, 
North  America.  This  suggestion  I 
have  endeavoured  to  .work  out."  He 
recommended  that,  in  the  longitude 
of  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, the  lane  to  be  followed  by  ships 
bound  for  Europe  should  be  200 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  lane  fol- 
lowed by  ships  bound  for  America, 
for  these  reasons : — '<  The  shortest 
possible  distance  for  a  steamer  run- 
ning from  Liverpool  to  Sandy  Hook 
is  8,009  miles;  but  the  average 
distance  actually  accomplished  is 
8,069,  and  the  distance  in  the 
middle  of  the  westward  lane  is 
8,088.  There  is  also  another  re- 
commendation in  favour  of  the 
lane  to  the  west,  which  is  this — it 
lies  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  where  the  eddy  sets 
westward  at  the  rate  of  a  knot  an 
hour.  On  the  average  I  assume 
that  the  set  of  this  eddy  will  amount 
to  twelve  miles  a  day  for  three  and 
a-half  days,  or,  say,  forty  miles. 
In  this  way  the  average  length  of 
the  passage  will  be  shortened  by 
three  or  four  hours,  with  less  risk 
of  collision  and  less  danger  from 
Cape  Bace,  that  formidable  tyrant 
of  the  North  Atlantic." 

Needless  were  it  to  add  that, 
since  the  above  words,  and  many 
others  of  a  like  nature,  but  too 
technical  to  be  repeated  here,  were 
written  by  Captain  Maury  in  1854, 
the  lane  system  which  he  inau- 
gurated has  been  developed  by  the 
managers  of  the  Cunard  and  White 
Star  Lines  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 


tion which  would  have  delighted 
its  author.  Nothing  more  saga- 
cious and  exhaustive  thap  the 
sailing  orders  laid  down  by  these 
two  great  steamship  companies  for 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the 
captains  and  officers  navigating 
their  splendid  vessels  was  ever 
devised  by  human  brains.  Thanks 
to  the  ''lane  system,*'  and  to 
many  other  precautions  resulting 
from  long  and  sometimes  sad  expe- 
rience, the  Atlantic  is  navigated  at 
present  with  such  comfort  and 
safety  that  many  a  brain-weary 
toiler  could  find  no  better  tonic  or 
restorative  than  to  devote  a  fort- 
night to  running  across  to  New 
York  and  returning  in  the  next 
steamer.  How  many  of  these  vast 
improvements,  involving  greater 
speed,  comfort,  and  safety,  are  due 
to  Captain  Maury's  initiative  the 
world  will  never  know.  His  life, 
familiar  with  degrading  poverty 
from  its  outset  to  its  close,  teaches 
the  old,  sad  lesson  that  genius  too 
often  spells  ruin  and  decay  to  its 
possessor,  or  that,  as  Dr.  Johnsoii 
puts  it  in  his  incomparable 
translation  of  Juvenal's  Tliird 
Satire:  ' 
This   moimfiil   truth   is  everywhere 

confessed. 
Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depresaed. 

With  one  parting  instance  of 
Captain  Maury's7  almost  super- 
natural sagacity  I  will  bring  these 
remarks  to  a  close.  The  extract 
I  am  about  to  quote  is  from  <'  A 
Life  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury, 
U.S.N,  and  C.S.N.,"  compUed  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Corbin,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.  in  1888.  It  is  a 
book  which  no  sailor  should  omit 
to  read,  although  it  has  no  index, 
and  no  list  of  chapters  with  their 
contents — a  blemish  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  never  be 
permitted  to  disfigure  a  work  of 
reference,  for  without  an  index  it 
resembles,  and  is  as  useless  as,  a 
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ship  without  a  rudder.    The  pas- 
sage in  question  is  as  follows : — 

"  When  the  San  Francisco,  with 
hundreds  of  United  States  troops 
on  board,  foundered  in  an  Atlantic 
hnrricane,  and  the  rumour  reached 
New  York  that  she  was  in  need  of 
help,  everyone  looked  to  Maury  as 
the  only  man  in  the  country  who 
could  tell  where  to  find  the  drifting 
wreck.  To  him  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  sent  for  information.    He 
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at  once  set  to  work,  and  showed 
how  the  wind  and  currents  acting 
upon  a  helpless  wreck  would  com- 
bine to  drift  her  ^  just  here,'  point- 
ing to  a  spot  on  the  chart,  and 
making  a  cross-mark  with  the  blue 
pencil  in  his  hand.  Just  there  the 
relief  was  sent,  and  just  there  the 
survivors  of  the  wreck  were  picked 
up.  This  was  but  one  incidental 
result  of  Maury's  life-long  ^tudy  of 
winds  and  currents." 


Notes    on    the    Rifle. 

By  Hon.  T.  P.  Pbemantlb. 
n.— THE  SPIN  OF  THE  BULLET. 


Wonderful  as  it  is  that  a  projec- 
tile, large  or  small,  should  be  so 
far  under  control  as  to  be  compelled 
to  keep  a  perfectly  consistent  course 
during  a  long  flight,  while  it  battles 
with  an  enormous  resistance — that 
of  the  air — ^the  oldest  and  simplest 
analogy,  the  simile  of  a  spinning- 
top,  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can 
be  made  use  of  to  illustrate  its 
motion.  Very  mysteriously  does 
the  action  of  the  centrifugal  force 
developed  in  the  body  of  the  top 
serve  first  to  bring  it  into  equili- 
brium on  the  point  upon  which  it 
turns,  and  then  t^  maintain  it  up- 
right, and  apparently  motionless, 
for  a  while.  At  last  the  double 
friction,  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
top  against  the  air  and  of  it^  point 
against  the  ground,  so  diminishes 
its  speed  of  spin  that,  after 
swaying  round  and  round,  it  at  last 
falls  and  rolls  away  in  its  dying 
struggles.  The  gyroscope,  in  which 
the  top  is  pivoted  so  as  to  spin  in 
a  ring,  and  keeps  the  ring  balanced 
ipon  a  point,  shows  in  an  even 
more  remarkable  way  the  strong 
resistance  made  by  a  body  spinning 
at  a  high  velocity  to  any  change  in 
the  direction    of    its    axis.    This 


principle  was  applied  by  Professor 
Piazzi  Smith  to  providing  a  tele- 
scope, for  use  at  sea,  with  a  mount- 
ing which  should  remain  ste&«ly 
and  maintain  its  position  inde- 
pendently of  any  motion  of  the 
vessel.  It  is  thiis  same  force  (to 
compare  small  things  with  great) 
which  preserves  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  sun,  and 
keeps  the  direction  of  its  axis  (but 
for  certain  effects  of  the  attraction 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets) 
constant. 

To  discharge  a  projectile  into 
the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  it,  round  its  axis  lying  in  the 
direction  of  its  flight,  a  spin  suffi- 
cient to  coerce  it  into  keeping  a 
steady  course,  is  the  particular 
virtue  of  the  spirally  -  grooved 
barrel.  No  means  so  simple  or 
so  sure  for  accomplishing  this  end 
has  ever  yet  been  invented,  nor,  we 
may  suppose,  ever  will  be.  Devices 
for  spinning  the  bullet  in  other 
ways  have  over  and  over  again  been 
tried,  and  in  many  cases  it  would 
seem  as  if  special  pains  had  been 
taken  to  find  a  troublesome  method 
of  doing  it — and  then  doing  it  in- 
effectually. One  ingenious  inventor 
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proposed  that  the  projectile  should 
be  made  hollow,  and  fitted  over  the 
outside  of  the  barrel,  which  was 
to  be  rifled  externally.      Another 
wished  to  make  the  projectile  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  quoit  or  a 
disc,  and  to  give  the  same  kind  of 
spin  as  is  given  to  a  flat  stone  in 
throwing    '<  ducks    and   drakes/' 
Far  more  reasonable  was  the  idea 
of  a  third,  that   there  might  be 
fitted  into  the  breech  of  a  muzzle- 
loader    a    small,    square    pillar, 
slightly  twisted,  over  which  a  square 
hole  in  the  bullet  might  fit,  and 
which  would  serve  to  give  it  rota- 
tion.   But  the  favourite  device  of 
perverse  ingenuity — as  the  records 
of  the  Patent  Office    attest — has 
been  to  attach  to  the  bullet  some 
form  of  metallic  feathering  by  which 
the  resistance  of  the  air  might  be 
made  to  give  the  rotation.    The 
nearest  approach   to    solving  the 
problem  satisfactorily  on  these  lines 
was  made  some  fifteen  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Maoleod,  who  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  flat-headed  bullet,  which 
could  be  fired  with  some  accuracy 
from  a  smooth-bore  barrel.    The 
rotation    was    imparted    by    four 
tapered  holes  running  the  length  ■ 
of  the  bullet,  and  spindly  inclined 
to  its  longer   axis.     This    bullet 
gave  good    results   in    a   12-bore 
gun  up  to  100  yards,  but  not  further. 
The  radical  defect  of  all  such  sys- 
tems is  that  the  speed  of  spin  which 
the  air  can  be  made  to  give  is  in- 
sufficient   to    maintain    accuracy 
during  a  long  flight.    In  the  last 
few  years  the  need  for  a  gun  which 
will  fire  shot  in  the  usual  way,  and 
can  also  be  depended  on  to  make 
accurate  shooting  with  ball  at  fair 
sporting  distances,  has  been  met 
by  the  invention  of  guns  which  are 
smooth-bores  with    a    couple    of 
inches  of  rifling  in  the  muzzle  end 
of  the  barrel  (such  as  the  well- 
known  "Paradox"),    or    have    a 
very  slight  grooving  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  barrel.    The 


proper  slant  or  pitch  for  the  groov- 
ing, on  which  the  rate  of  spin  of 
the  ball  must  depend,  was  long  a 
ground  of  contention.  Early  in 
the  century  there  was  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
whole,  a  half,  or  a  quarter  turn  in 
the  length  of  the  barrel  was  the 
most  satisfactory.  In  old  days 
the  slighter  turn  was  in  general 
favour  for  shooting,  and  was  also 
found  to  be  less  troublesome  in 
loading  from  the  muzzle.  But  the 
author  of  "  Scloppetaria  "  in  1808 
declares  himself  in  favour  of  a 
more  rapid  spiral  than  that  in  com- 
mon use,  as  giving  better  results 
at  distances  beyond  100  or  150 
yards  than  the  other.  He 
maintained,  however,  curiously 
enough,  that  the  spin  is  imparted 
to  the  ball,  not  by  any  motion  that 
it  receives  from  the  grooving,  but 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air  during 
its  flight  upon  the  spiral  indenta- 
tions impressed  upon  it  before  it 
left  the  barrel.  This  elementary 
fallacy  a  very  little  experiment 
would  have  dissipated. 

What,then,are  theconsiderations 
which  determine  the  proper 
amount  of  rotation  to  be  given  to 
the  bullet  ?  It  must  be  enough  to 
carry  the  bullet  safely  over  the 
critical  point  at  which  it  clears  the 
muzzle  and  receives  the  full  effect 
of  the  pent-up  gases  which  were 
behind  it  urging  it  up  the  barrel, 
and  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  freed, 
rush  around  and  past  it  with  a 
velocity  many  times  greater  than 
its  own.  If  a  long  bullet  be  fired 
from  a  smooth-bore,  this  rush  of 
gases  turns  it  at  once  head-over- 
heels,  as  anyone^ knows  who  has 
tried  the  experiment.  The  writer 
remembers  trying  it  when  at  school 
with  a  toy  cannon,  and  being 
astonished  to  find  that  the  bullet 
not  only  struck  the  door  of  the 
room  (at  which  it  had  been 
directed)  sideways,  but  penetrated 
it  and  buried  itself  in  the  panelling 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  passage 
outside,  whereby  the  legs  (for  the 
shot  was  luckily  aimed  low)  of  a 
boy  passing  by  were  pat  for  an 
instant  in  much  jeopardy.  In  some 
experiments  for  penetration  with 
modem  military  rifles,  in  which  it 
was  desired  to  simulate  the  strik- 
ing effects  of  bullets  at  long  ranges 
hy  firing  them  with  reduced  charges, 
it  was  found  tiiat  with  a  less 
muzzle  velocity  than  about  1,000  ft. 
per  second  (the  velocity  of  the  full 
chaise  being  about  2,000  ft.) 
the  spin  was  not  enough  to 
prevent  a  bullet  being  turned 
over  as  it  left  the  muzzle.  So 
great,  indeed,  is  the  blast  of  the 
gases  upon  the  bullet,  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  think  that  its  speed 
is  slightly  increased  by  the  parting 
«<  kick "  which  it  thus  receives 
after  it  has  actually  left  the  rifle. 

The  spin  which  is  enough  to 
start  a  bullet  well  on  its  course — 
not  with  a  "wobbly"  motion,  but 
steadily,  like  a  top  when  "  asleep  *' — 
is  enough  to  maintain  its  steadiness 
of  flight  for  all  practicable  ranges. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  speed  of  spin  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  the  velocity  of  the 
bullet  as  upon  the  rate  of  spiral. 
Thus,  the  old  Enfield  rifle,  having 
a  velocity  of  1,800  ft.  per  second, 
and  the  grooving  being  of  such  a 
pitch  as  to  make  one  complete 
turn  in  6(t.  6in.,  its  bullet  spun 
200  times  in  each  second.  The 
experiments  of  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth  showed  that  with  a  longer 
projectile  a  more  rapid  rate  of  spin 
was  needed  to  ensure  steadiness.  He 
tried  many  different  pitches  of  spiral, 
and  relates  with  satisfaction  how 
he  once  penetrated  7  in.  of  elm 
with  a  hardened  six-sided  bullet, 
fitting  a  barrel  of  *45  in.  bore  rifled 
with  one  turn  in  each  inch  of  its 
length.  As  a  result  mainly  of  his 
experiments,  the  bore  of  the 
Martini-Henry  was  fixed  at  *45  in., 
and  its  pitch  of  rifling  at  one  turn 


in  22  in.  This,  with  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  1,300  ft.  per  second, 
gives  a  rate  of  spin  of  714  turns  in 
one  second.  But  we  move  faster  in 
these  days,  and  the  Lee-Metford 
rifle,  *808  bore,  with  2,000  ft. 
muzzle  velocity,  spins  its  bullet  no 
fewer  than  2,400  times  in  each 
second,  while  the  latest  foreign 
magazine  rifle  of  *256  bore  gives  a 
spin  of  a  good  deal  more  than 
8,000  times  a  second,  a  figure 
which  sounds  almost  incredible. 

It  may  well  be  asked.  How  is  it 
possible  to  give  so  very  rapid  a 
spin  without  straining  the  bullet 
and   tearing  it    to    pieces?    The 
answer  is,  that  the   pitch  of  the 
grooving  is  very  little  more  in  the 
Lee-Metford  with  its  one  turn  in 
10  in.  than  it  is  in  the  "match 
rifle  '•  of -461  calibre  which  is  rifled 
with  one  turn  in  16i  in.,  and  that 
there    is    practically   no    greater 
strain  on  the  bullet  while  it  follows 
the  grooves  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other.      The    explanation  of  this 
apparent  paradox  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  pitch  of  the  spiral  merely 
affects  a  diversion  of  the  surface  of 
the  bullet  at  a  certain  angle  from 
the  straight  course  which  it  would 
naturally  pursue  in  the  barrel  as  it 
moves  forward.      It  is,  therefore, 
proportional  to  the  calibre,  and  one 
turn    in    thirty-three  calibres    or 
10  in.  in  the  Lee-Metford  represents 
an  angular  value  but  little  in  excess 
of  that  which  obtains  in  the  "match 
rifle."      The   spiral   of   the   110- 
ton  gun  bears  just  about  the  same 
proportion  to  its  calibre.     It  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  flying  through 
the    air  the  ball  is  very  much  re- 
tarded, and  very  quickly  loses  it& 
velocity,  but  that  the  speed  of  spin 
is  much  less  quickly  lost.    It  has 
been    found    that   bullets    which 
started  from  a  barrel  grooved  with 
one  turn  in  16^  in.  were  still,  after 
a  flight  of    2,000    yards,    during 
which  most  of  their  velocity  had 
been  lost,  spinning  fast  enough  tO' 
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make  one  turn  in  every  6  in.  of 
progressive  flight,  as  shown  by  the 
marks  impressed  on  them  by  a 
wooden  target  through  which  they 


It  was  one  of  the  early  theories 
that  the  apparent  advantage  in 
range  which  a  rifle  has  over  a 
emooth-bore  was  due  to  the  ballet 
by  its  spinning  more  easily  boring 
its  way  through  the  air.  Even  at 
the  present  day  the  great  power  of 
penetration  possessed  by  modem 
rifles  is  sometimes  ignorantly 
attributed  to  the  same  imaginary 
cause.  The  confused  analogy  with 
a  boring  tool  is,  however,  quite 
fallacious.  A  bullet  has  no  cutting 
ec^es,  and,  even  if  it  had,  it  turns 
but  once  in  several  inches  of  flight, 
which  would  not  avail  much  when, 
for  instance,  it  punches  a  hole  in 
a  quarter-inch  plate  of  hardened 
steel. 

The  round  ball  of  old  days  had 
80  little  bearing  on  the  grooving 
that  any  attempt  to  give  a  hiffh 
rate  of  spin  was  apt  to  lead  to  the 
ball  **  stripping,'*  or  being  driven 
over  the  grooves  instead  of  along 
them.  Soft  lead  and  deep  grooving 
were  consequently  accepted  as 
necessities.  On  the  introduction 
of  the  long  bullet  with  a  hollow 
base,  which  it  was  found  could  be 
expanded  into  the  rifling  by  the 
sharp  blow  of  the  exploding  powder 
behind  it,  it  remained  a  general 
principle  that  the  lead  ought  to  be 
pure  and  soft  to  assist  this  process, 
the  grooves  being  still  compara- 
tively deep.  For  it  is  one  of 
the  first  essentials  in  a  rifle  that 
the  bullet  should  fill  the  bore 
entirely  as  it  passes  up  it,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  leakage  whatever 
of  the  powder  gases  past  it.  It 
was  Mr.  Metford  who  discovered 
that  tins  result  could  be  obtained 
with  much  more  ease  and  certainty 
by  using  a  bullet  of  hardened  lead, 
and  keeping  the  grooves  quite 
shdlow;  and  this  method,  which 


had  other  advantages,  such  as  that 
of  reducing  the  friction  in  the  barrel, 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  the 
practice  of  rifle-makers.  Mr.  Met- 
ford found  that  it  was  possible  for 
experimental  purposes  to  give  a 
proper  spin  to  a  bullet  with  rifling 
only  one-thousandth  of  an  inch 
deep;  and  pointed  out  that  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth's  system  of 
fitting  a  six-sided  bullet  into  a  six- 
sided  barrel  necessitated  rifling 
enough  to  spin  a  six-pounder  shot. 
The  lower  part  of  the  hardened 
bullet  was  wrapped  in  a  jacket  of 
thin  paper  to  prevent  the  lead  from 
being  rubbed  upon  the  bore,  and  it 
was  found  that  no  lubrication  was 
necessary. 

In  powerful  military  and  sporting 
rifles  of  the  very  small  bore  now  in 
use,  such  as  the  Lee-Metford  — 
beside  which  the  well-known  -880 
rook  rifle  seems  a  big-bore — the 
principle  of  having  a  hardened 
surface  to  the  bullet  is  carried  still 
farther.  So  great  is  the  stress, 
and  so  high  the  speed,  that  the 
friction  becomes  too  heavy  if  a 
bullet  of  ttie  ordinary  hardened 
lead  is  driven  through  the  barrel, 
and  it  is  partially  melted.  A  com- 
pound bullet  is  tiierefore  used,  and 
its  leaden  core  is  encased  in  a 
thimble  of  scnne  harder  material, 
such  as  copper,  nickel,  or  even  steel. 
But  as  the  bullet  thus  stifliened 
cannot  well  be  expanded  into  the 
grooving,  it  is  made  in  the  first 
place  rather  larger  than  the  bore, 
and  is  forced  into  it  under  very 
heavy  pressure  from  the  powder. 

The  form  of  the  grooving  is  of 
much  importance,  ec^gNedally  when 
the  old  black  powder  is  used.  To 
obtain  the  best  resolts  it  is  essen- 
tial that  each  bullet  as  it  passes  up 
the  barrel  should  sweep  oefore  it 
all  the  residuum  of  fouling  left  by 
the  previous  shot,  so  that  there 
may  never  be  any  accumulation  of 
it.  Thisresult  can  only  be  obtained 
if  the  grooving  is  fairly  shallow 
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and  free  from  sharp  corners  where 
the  dirt  may  lurk,  and  which  the 
ballet  cannot  thoroughly  command. 
In  this  respect  some  methods  of 
rifling  (such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Henry)     are     sadly    unscientific. 


With  modem  smokeless  powder,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to 
matter  less  what  the  precise  form 
of  grooving  is,  because  the  deposit 
of  fouling  which  they  leave  is  very 
slight. 


"Neque  .  .  Post  Equitem  Sedet  Atra  Cura." 

When  life  is  sluggish,  and  pulses    How  cool  and  sweet  the  caressing 
slow. 
When  the  mind  has  a  morbid 
turn. 
When  the  heart  is  burdened  with 
untold  woe. 
When  the  aspect  of  all  is  stem, 

There  i  a  cure  for  the  ill,  a  balm 
for  the  mind. 
In  a  sail  on  the  tossing  surf; 
B"t  better  than  braving  the  stormy 
wind 
Is  a  gallop  on  springy  turf. 

Black  Care  will  fly  as  your  courser's 
stride 
Makes  thunder  on  the  sward, 
And  the  glorious  rush  of  a  racing 
ride 
Makes  earth  with  heaven  accord. 


air. 

Wafted  through  vaults  of  green  I 
And  the  fern-fronds  brushedby  our 
horses'  feet 
Scarce  let  the  paths  be  seen. 

The    nodding    << bells"    were    an 
azure  maze. 
To  rival  the  azure  sky ; 
A  carpet  blue,  where  the  sunlight 
rays 
Played  with  the  shadows  shy. 

I  remember   the  stretch  on    the 
homeward  track. 
How  we  almost  galloped  abreast 
For  a  stride  or  two;  but  the  horse 
fell  back, 
Though  he  did  his  level  best. 


Ir^emberthemerryburstthatday    I  "member  the  sense  that  held  my 

Of  a  joy  too  good  to  last ; 


We    rode    on    the    green    park 
ground. 

In  the  glorious  air  of  a  balmy  May — 
I  remember  my  horse's  bound 

As  he  strove  to  follow  the  flying 
mare. 
When  ^e  rushed  ten  lengths  to 
the  fore — 
For  a  burden  lithe,  and  as  light  as 
air. 
Was  the  girl  that  the  bay  mare 
bore. 

How  the  woods  flew  by  I  and  the 
gleaming  grass, 
Swept  by  our  horses'  stride ; 
Like  a  sheet  of  emerald  seemed  to 
pass, 
And  heave  as  a  rolling  tide. 


And  the  pace  we  galloped  clove  in 
twain 
The  air  through  which  we  passed. 

With  the  glorious  ether  overhead. 
And   the   swell  of    the    sward 
below. 
With  the  magic  rush  of  our  horses' 
tread. 
All  sorrow  was  forced  to  go. 

And  1  marvelled  to  see  the  bay 
mare's  pace. 
And  the  length  of  her  sweeping 
stride. 
With  the  "  form  "  of  the  sort  that 
love  to  race 
With  an  almost  human  pride. 
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How  still  as  a  rock  her  rider  rode, 

Nor  checked  the  flying  mare, 
As  she  skimmed  the  park  with  her 
fairy  load ; 
In  truth,  'twas  a  well-matched 
pair. 

Then  I  felt  as  I  never  felt  before, 
That  the    spring  of    a  gallant 
horse 


On  the  yielding  turf  of  field  or  moor 
Is  a  cure  for  all  remorse  ; 

That  the  baser  part  of  a  nobler 
whole 
Will  vanish  in  empty  air 
In  a  dashing  ride  with  a  kindred 
soul. 
Be  it  man  or  maiden  fair. 

BOLAND    BlVINOTON. 


Hound  Breeding. 


In  these  golden  days,  when  not 
only  has  merit  to  be  tested  to  its 
highest  pitch,  and  its  record  kept 
in  the  strictest  form,  but  also  com- 
peted for  in  every  conceivable 
way,  we  may  begin  to  pride 
ourselves  on  the  attainment  of 
a  perfection  which  was  denied  to 
our  ancestors.  Is  such  really  the 
case  ?  or  do  we  still  grope  towards 
the  greater  light  of  true  knowledge 
which  coming  centuries  may  a£E6rd 
us  ?  These  are  questions  quite  un- 
answerable, and  we  must  be  content 
in  taking  up  what  is  perhaps 
already  a  well-worn  subject,  the 
breeding  of  hounds,  to  discuss 
what  may  now  be  considered  the 
truest  attributes  of  our  foxhounds. 
Perhaps  when  form  alone  is  con- 
sidered we  cannot  do  better  than 
study  the  excellent  portrait  of 
Vagabond  which  adorns  our 
frontispiece,  the  champion  at 
Peterborough  in  1894 ;  and, 
further,  to  prove  that  like  begets 
like,  we  have  only  to  note  that  the 
sire  of  this  Graven  hound.  Hermit, 
was  himself  the  champion  in  his 
day,  and  his  grandsire.  Harper 
(both  Warwickshire  hounds),  also 
won  there  in  his  day.  Volatile,  the 
dam  of  Vagabond,  herself  a  beauti- 
ful hound,  produced  the  second 
two  couple  of  prize  puppies  at 
Peterborough  in  1898. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  further 
back  into  Vagabond's  pedigree  for 


several  generations,  and  by  this 
stud  lore  to  prove  how  excellence 
of  form  can  be  preserved  and  per- 
petuated through  many  generations 
by  careful  and  systematic  breeding. 
All  thanks  to  the  Peterborough 
annual  show  for  telling  us  this  ! 
Instituted  by  dear  old  Tom  Par- 
rington  most  fittingly  in  Yorkshire, 
it  migrated  to  the  Midlands  in 
1878,  and  has  ever  since  been  the 
rendezvous  of  hound  -  lovers  and 
a  host  of  devoted  hunting  men 
and  women;  and  if  no  higher 
praise  can  be  claimed  for  it,  there 
certainly  is  abundant  proof  of  its 
maintaining  the  standard  of  beauty, 
form,  power,  and  size  of  our  hounds, 
attributes  which  we  can  never 
afford  to  despise,  whatever  may  be 
written  or  thought  to  the  contrary. 
It  is  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build;  a  certain  means  on  which 
to  graft,  if  you  can,  the  invaluable 
gifts  of  nose,  sense,  and  endurance  ; 
a  starting  -  point  for  a  young 
Master  to  begin  what  has  often 
proved  a  lifelong  enjoyment,  viz., 
the  making  of  a  first-rate  kennel  of 
hounds.  I  say  "lifelong"  advisedly, 
for  to  breed  a  really  good  pack,  all 
of  the  same  class,  sorty,  sizeable, 
of  one  family  as  it  were,  and  uniform 
in  their  work  as  in  the  kennel,  is 
a  test  of  staying  powers  in  the 
hound  man  to  which  none  but  our 
best  have  attained. 
Men   with    long    purses    have 
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bought  fine  packs  of  hounds,  and 
ongrafted  them  into  their  own  ;  but 
it  takes  years  to  merge  those  hounds 
with  their  own  into  one  pack.    I 
will  go  a  step   further,  and   say 
that  nothing  but  the  happiest  com- 
bination   of    circumstances     can 
tmable  a  man  to  breed,  and,  when 
bred,  to  maintain,  a  first-rate  pack 
of  hounds.    Granted  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent   judge,    and  a  stickler  in 
patience     and    perseverance,    he 
most  also  have  immense  local  in- 
daence  to  command  an  indefinite 
number  of  walks  for  his  puppies, 
have  a  huntsman  who  will  be  de- 
voted to  seconding  his  endeavours, 
and  a  country  almost  his  freehold. 
It  will  be  invidious  to  name  the 
countries   thus    happily    situated, 
where  hounds  can  be  bred  as  they 
should  be.      There  are  none  too 
many  of  them.    The  Belvoir  claim 
an  unbroken  record  from  1750,  the 
Badminton  from  1762,  the  Berke- 
ley  an   almost   as    ancient   one, 
whilst  Meynell  is  always  considered 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Leicester- 
shire hunting,  Lord  Darlington  of 
that  in  the  North,  as  Squire  Draper 
wasinEssex;  and,if  huntingrecords 
were  searched,  each  country  could 
produce  its  first  Ung,  and  proudly 
hold  him  forth  as  their  progenitor 
of  success.    It   is   not,  however, 
the    purpose    of  this   article   to 
go     into     ancient     history,     al- 
though    it     is     very    tempting, 
when  speaking  of  hound  types,  to 
dwell  on  many  such  as  the  Shrop- 
ahire   and    Warwickshire  Trojan, 
and  the  Brocklesby   and  Belvoir 
Ballywood.    Portraits  of  such  as 
these   should   always   be   in  the 
mind's   eye   of   hound  -  breeders. 
Qrantley  Berkeley,  I  think  it  is, 
tells  us  that  ''the  real  &ct  is,  the 
more  carefully  a  foxhound  has  been 
Ined,  the  nearer  he  will  approach 
the  perfection  of  his  nature ;  and 
that  the  fewer  blots  there  are  in  the 
lood  from  which  he  has  descended, 
/ha  finer  will  be  his  nose  and  the 
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greater  his  industry ' ' — and  we  must 
remember  that  this  practical  writer 
was  not  altogether  a  foxhound 
man:  he  hunted  anything  and 
everything  in  his  time — ^haw,  fox, 
stag,  otter,  or  badger.  His  theory 
was  that  you  could  teach  a  young 
foxhound  to  hunt  anything,  and 
that  the  only  thing  which  required 
skill  and  management  was  to 
'*  teach  him  to  hunt  one  and  the 
right  thing  in  preference  to  others." 
And  so  it  is  now.  You  may  breed 
the  finest  pack  of  hounds  in  the 
world,  and  spoil  them  by  letting 
them  hunt  after  their  own  devices, 
which. means  inculcating  vices  not 
easy  to  eradicate.  I  could  give  in- 
stances of  this,  but  prefer  that  the 
reader  should  do  this  for  himself, 
and  profit  thereby. 

It  may  be  tridy  said  that  it  is 
not  given  to  all  Masters  of  Hounds 
to  breed  Vagabonds  or  their 
like.  I  have  been  guilty  of  advo- 
cating the  breeding  of  hounds 
adapted  to  the  country  in  which 
they  are  to  hunt,  and  I  do  so  most 
strongly  still.  Such  hounds  as 
those  now  constituting  the  Cottes- 
more and  the  Quorn  are  most 
admirably  adapted  foe  their  work 
over  fine  pastures.  However  much 
they  may  be  pressed  on  by  the 
eag^er  crowds  that  go  galloping  in 
their  wake,  a  more  carefully-bred 
pack  than  the  Cottesmore  at  the 
present  time  I  have  seldom  seen, 
and,  whether  competitors  at  Peter- 
borough this  year  or  not,  they  have 
few  superiors  in  their  own  bright 
sphere.  The  Quorn  were  always 
noted — ^at  least,  they  have  been  ever 
since  Tom  Firr  has  had  a  hand  in 
their  management — for  workman- 
like  style  and  behaviour,  and  the 
great  things  they  accomplished  last 
season  have  not  decreased  their 
prestige.  The  addition  of  tiie 
Brocklesby  dog  pack,  which  Lord 
Lonsdale  has  purchased,  must,  next 
season,  evenin  agreater  degreee,help 
the  Quorn  hounds  towai^  perfect 
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tion.  The  Pytcbley  are  now,  thanks 
mainly  to  the   pains    which    Mr. 
Langham  for  many  years  took  in 
their  breeding,  a  very  clever  pack 
for  their  country.    Paradox  (for  all 
that  his   colour  is  unfashionable) 
has  left  his  great  mark  here,  and 
Will  Goodall  is  justly  proud   of. 
haying  a  pack  which  can  keep  his 
quick  crowd  well  in  the  rear  when 
there  is  a  bit  of  a  scent.    What 
finer  packs  for  their  country  are 
there   than    the    Badminton,  the 
Berkeley,     the     Bramham,     the 
Atherstone,      the      Oakley,      the 
Brocklesby,      Lord      Middleton's, 
the  York  and  Ainsty,  the  Black- 
moor    Vale,    the  Vale  of  White 
Horse    (Mr.   Butt    Miller's),    and 
many  others  that  I  could  name? 
and  yet  I  could   take  these   into 
countries    where    they    would   be 
fairly  outdone  by  packs  less  fashion- 
ably bred  which  now  hunt  them,  and 
do  BO  with  extraordinary  success. 
It  was  only  a  short  time  back  that 
I  was  discussing  this  subject  with 
a  Master  of  many  years'  standing 
in  a  rough  country,  who,  without 
a  shadow  of  brag,  assured  me  that 
for  carrying  a  head  through  wood- 
lands, and  thereby  driving  their 
foxes  before*  them  into  the  open, 
he  knew  no  hounds  that  compared 
with  those  of   the  Welsh    cross, 
and  in  this  he  gave  me  several 
instances,  which  my  own  experi- 
ence corroborated.    We  have  heard 
much    during     the    last    winter 
of     Welsh     hounds,     owing    to 
Mr.  Lort  Phillips  having  lent  some 
of  his  hounds  to  Mr.  Wroughton 
to  try  in  the  Pytchley  country,  and 
1  have  it  on  the  personal  authority 
of  "  Brooksby  "  that  neither  were 
they  outpaced  nor  outworked,  nor 
did  they  decamp  at  the  sight  of  the 
crowd — in  fact,  they  ably  assisted 
to  kill  their  fox.    How  much  more 
effectively  must    they  do  this  in 
their  own    countries,   where    the 
difficulties    of   the    situation    are 
merely  an  aid  in  showing  their 


wonderful  nose  power,  as  well  as 
drive.     I  trust  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  prizes  will  be  offered 
for  Welsh  and  cross-bred  hounds 
at  Peterborough.     It  would,  at  all 
events,    give  an    opportunity  for 
many  Masters,  who  have  not  the 
chance  of  seeing  them  in  the  field, 
to  look  over  such  hounds.  Already 
harriers  are  admitted  to  the  show, 
and  surely  Welsh  hounds  can  claim 
as    ancient    pedigrees,    although 
authenticated  by  no  stud  book,  as 
even  our  protdgd  Vagabond.     One 
of  your  most  valued  contributors, 
under   the    cognomen    of    "N.," 
writing  in  your  pages   in   April, 
1886,  on    Bough    Hounds,    after 
describing    their    good    qualities, 
says  :  '<  An  excellent  cross  is  that 
between  a  pure  English  foxhound 
bitch  and  the  Welsh  rough  hound, 
the  latter  in  all  cases  being  the  father. 
The  produce  are  generally  rough, 
beautifully  -  formed    hounds,  with 
the  elegant  throat  and  shoulders 
and    better  loin  of   the    English 
hound.      The    three    handsomest 
rough  hounds  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life  were  out  of  a  foxhound  bitch 
by  a  thoroughbred   rough  Welsh 
hound ;  a  couple  of  them,  Frantic 
and  Frugal,  were  brilliant  black- 
tan-and- white,  with  long  wire  hair ; 
the  third.  Barmaid,  was  a  rough, 
thick-set,    long-eared,    badger-pied 
bitch.     The  three  had  all  the  dash 
of  the  foxhound,  with  the  rough- 
ness of  their  sire.     They  hunted 
the  drag  of  a  fox  up  to  his  kennel, 
where  they  found  him.     On  one 
occasion  they  ran  through  a  por- 
tion of  three  counties,  as  reported 
in  the  Times  newspaper,  killing  an 
old  greyhound  fox  by  themselves  at 
night.    1  have  hunted^with  various 
packs    in    my    time,    but    never 
heard   anything    so    beautiful  as 
the    single    crash    of  melody    as 
it  floated  up  the  hill-side  from  the 
Welsh  pack."    From  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  I  can  verify  all 
that  "  N."  says,  and  trust  that  Mr. 
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Smart  will  bring  before  Ae  Hound 
Gonunittee  at  Peterborough  the 
suggestion  which  I  venture  to 
make,  of  offering  next  year  a  couple 
of  prizes  for  hounds  of  Welsh 
blood  from  a  recognised  pack  of 
foxhounds.  It  may  not  succeed  for 
the  first  year,  but  eventually  it  will 
be  the  means  of  giving  encourage- 
ment to  a  breed  of  hounds,  which 
has  its  place  by  Nature  in  the 
sport  of  fox-hunting.  And  now 
let  us  hark  back  once  more 
to  our  subject  proper.  Thanks 
to  the  indefatigable  labour  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Cecil  Legard,  we 
are  now  able  to  trace  the  blood  of 
no  less  than  seventy-one  packs  of 
hounds,  and,  although  the  reitera- 
tion of  hound-names  makes  it 
somewhat  puzzling  at  first  to 
follow  the  most  fashionable  strains, 
it  requires  no  great  amount  of 
hound  knowledge  to  trace  how  Bel- 
voir's  Gambler,  Warwickshire's  Her- 
mit, Oakley's  Bhymer,  or  Milton's 
Gomus  have  been  used  with  advan- 
tage. These  we  have  only  taken 
to  exemplify  our  argument.  The 
Belvoir  tan  is  still  in  the  ascendant, 
and  without  a  doubt  no .  pack  on 
the  flags  can  altogether  match  this 
oldest-established  pack,  near  as  the 
Warwickshire  and  some  others  may 
approach  it.  Hitherto  the  Duke 
of  Butland  has  declined  to  com- 
pete in  public  ;  perhaps,  however, 
we  may  soon  see  the  day  when  his 
Grace  and  others  will  not  disdain 
to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  here 
in  the  interests  of  hunting.  We 
shall  probably  have  the  Warwick- 
shire in  competition,  as,  after  all, 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  will  not 
be  one  of  the  judges.  ECtherto 
the  Warwickshire  have  been  so 
invincible  that  many  provincial 
packs  have  been  afraid  to  show, 
Let  them,  however,  take  heart  of 
grace,  for  what  can  be  a  greater 
encouragement  to  breed  and 
show  first  -  rate  hounds  than 
the  example  of  Vagabond  himself. 


coming  as  he  did  from  a  far  from 
fashionable  pack,  the  Graven  ?  All 
honour  to  Major  Bicardo  for  having 
bred  him.  The  harriers  and  beagles 
are  somewhtkt  of  a  new  departure 
at  Peterborough,  and  add  interest 
to  the  show.  Worcestershire  is 
often  to  the  front  here,  and  the 
Squire  of  Bentley  Manor  is  never 
happier  than  when  in  this  show- 
yard. 

Apart  altogether  from  its  hound- 
breeding  aspect,  what  a  summer 
reunion  for  hunting  men  has  Peter- 
borough become!  Local  puppy 
shows  may  afford  |pleasure  to  tibose 
immediately  interested,  but  here 
the  arena  expands,  competition 
widens,  and  local  ideas  become 
dwarfed  when  compared  with  merit 
in  its  best  form.  How  big  we  all 
think  ourselves  until  we  meet  with 
a  bigger  man,  and  are  fain  to  learn 
that  we  are  after  all  only  pigmies. 
Our  year's  entry  looks  beautiful  on 
its  own  flags.  It  is  only  when  put 
alongside  its  betters  that  we  are 
obliged  to  take  due  note  of  its 
faults.  Thus  we  live  and  learn, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  no 
hunting  man  worthy  of  the  name 
leaves  this  annual  hound  show 
without  having  picked  up  some 
wrinkles,  and  being  wiser  in  many 
ways.  If  in  nothing  else,  you  find 
yourself  rubbing  up  against  most 
knowledgable  men ;  and  it  would 
be  hard  indeed  if  some  of  their  ex- 
perience did  not  imbue  you  with 
new  ideas,  or  put  you  in  the 
way  of  practising  them.  Not 
only  is  it  a  gathering  of  hunt- 
ing men  as  M.F.H.'s  and  M.H.'s, 
but  it  is  of  transcendent  interest 
as  a  gathering  of  hunt  servants — 
^<and  spoils  your  men,"  I  once 
heard  a  narrow-minded  Master 
ejaculate,  at  which  I  narrowly 
missed  losing  my  temper.  Whv, 
if  you  have  a  huntsman  or  whip 
that  you  cannot  trust  to  go  from 
home  to  Peterborough  and  back, 
with  or  without  hounds,  is  he  such 
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a  man  as  you  can  trust  with  your 
hounds  all  through  the  rest  of  the 
year  ?  Is  he  likely  to  be  spoilt  by 
being  in  the  society  of  nearly  all 
our  best  professional  huntsmen  and 
whippers-in,  and  looking  over  their 
hounds?  Why,  speaking  in  a 
personal  sense,  I  always  feel  proud 
of  being  in  such  good  company  as 
we  meet  at  Peterborough  in  the 
way  of  huntsmen.  Not  one  of 
them  but  what  knows  his  place, 
and  enlightens  your  mind  on  hounds 
and  hunting.  You  will  forgive 
him  for  being  egotistical  about  his 
own  pack.  He,  too,  whilst  uphold- 
ing his  own  pets,  will  inwardly" 
have  to  confess,  perhaps,  that  his 
rivals  have  outdone  him  this  time. 
As  between  huntsmen  themselves, 
I  am  confident  that  this  summer 
meeting  is  of  the  utmost  benefit. 
They  not  only  compare  notes  ;  they 
judge  each  others'  hounds,  and 
choose  the  blood  they  will  advise 
their  master  to  patronise  in  the  next 
season,  and  they  above  all  learn 
to  work  up  to  the  highest  standard. 
Of  the  onlookers  at  Peterborough 
what  shall  we  say?  Not  a  tithe 
of  those  who  profess  a  fondness  for 
hunting  can  appreciate  the  troubles 
of  a  Master  or  huntsman  in  breed- 
ing those  hounds  they  see  before 
them.  Litters  carried  off  by  the 
'*  yellows,"     distemper     thinning 


their  best  litters,  accidents  at 
walk,  toes  down  amongst  their 
most  promising  young  hounds, 
cuts  from  barbed  wire,  and  a 
hundred-and-one  other  troubles 
which  beset  the  best  kennel  manage- 
ment— all  to  be  overcome  before 
success  can  be  gained  here.  Not 
that  readers  of  Bailt  require  to 
be  reminded  of  these  things.  Does 
it  not  help  a  man  to  be  a 
sportsman,  if  he  is  not  one  already, 
to  see,  not  only  the  immense 
interest  that  is  nowadays  taken  in 
breeding  hounds,  but  ako  the  per- 
fection to  which  they  are  brought  ? 
Does  he  not  seem  to  breathe  an  air 
of  sport — the  grand  sport  of  hunt- 
ing— that  as  autumn  comes  round 
wUl  carry  hinif  nolens  volenSf  into  its 
maddening  delights  ?  If  he  does  not 
catch  the  scarlet  fever  of  hunting 
he  must  indeed  be  out  of  place  at 
Peterborough.  It  is  only  a  simple 
confession  to  say  that  I  did  many 
years  ago  imbibe  strongly  of  hunt- 
ing lore  here,  and  as  I  look  over 
those  choice  specimens  of  the  chase, 
I  once  more  enter  to  the  heart's 
core  into  those  words  of  Bromley- 
Davenport's — 

And  we  know  by  the  notes   of  tiiat 

modified  choma. 
How  straight  we  must  ride  if  we  wish 

to  be  there. 

BORDEREB. 
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Animal  Painters, 

II.  — ABRAHAM    COOPER,    R.A. 
By  Sib  Walteb  Gilbet,  Babt. 


Undeb  this  heading  I  hope  to  give 
a  genes  of  brief  articles  coxmeoted 
witti  tiie  lives  of  English  painters 
whose  works  appertaw  to  animal 
life  and  sport,  and  who  lived 
between  the  years  1700  and  1850. 

In  the  first  of  the  articles — 
J.  P.  Herring,  sen.,  bom  in  1795 — 
in  the  last  nnmber  of  Bailt,  I 
briefly  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of 
interest,  that,  np  to  the  year  I7OO 
there  were  bat  few  English  artists, 
and  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  found 
of  an  Englishman  who  painted 
animal  life  or  sporting  subjects. 

The  portrait  opposite  is  that  of 
the  celebrated  animal  painter 
Abraham  Cooper,  R.A.,  reproduced 
£Fom  a  plate  taken  from  an  old 
painting  by  J.  Jackson,  R.A.,  and 
given  in  Volume  70  of  the  Sporfing 
MagazifUf  published  in  December, 
1827. 

Abraham  Cooper  was  bom  in 
Bed  Lion  Street,  Hblbom,'  in  the 
month  of  September,' 1787,  where 
his  father  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  tobacconist.  At  school  he 
evinced  some  talent  for  drawing, 
embellishing  his  copy-books  with 
sketches  of  horses,  dogs,  and  ships. 
Astley's  Theatre  at  that  time  was 
managed  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Davis, 
where  for  a  time  Cooper  wes 
engaged,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
that  he  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  the  fine  arts. 

The  first  mention  of  a  horse 
picture  by  him  occurs  in  the  year 
1809.  The  subject  was  a  favourite 
old  horse  called  Frolic,  the  pro- 
peri^  of  Mr.  Henry  Meux,  of 
Ealing.  The  likeness  of  the  horse 
was  so  excellent  for  a  first  attempt 
that  it  gave  mxioh  pleasure  to  the 
owner,  who  placed  it  in  his  coUec- 


.tion,  with  a  promise  that  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  part  with  it, 
and  from  that  time  Mr.  Meux 
became  the.  painter's  patron  and 
friend. 

With  a  desire  to  educate  his  mind, 
and  to  follow  the  fine  arts  as  a  pro- 
fession, Cooper,  while  studying  the 
first  rudiments  of  his  art,  read,  at 
the  same  tin^e,  the  published 
authorities  qf  the  day  on  oil- 
painting.  His  attention  was  thus 
directed  to  the  works  of  Benjamin 
Marshall,  his  senior  by  twenty 
years,  and  he  sought  through  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Davis,  of  equestrian 
celebrity,  an  introduction  to  that 
celebrated  -  hor^e  -  painter.  Mr. 
Marshall  received  him,  not  as  a 
rival,  but  as  a  friend,  generously 
offering  him  admission  at  all  times 
to  his  studio;  while,  in  his  desire  to 
promote  his  young  friend's  future, 
he  talked  over  old  days  with  him, 
remarking  especially  on  the  folly  he 
(Marshall)  was  about  to  carry  out 
in  quitting  Beaumont  Street, 
London,  where  he  was  so  deservedly 
held  in  public  esteem  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  and  burying  himself  at 
Newmarket,  confining  his  talents 
solely  to  animal  painting.  '<  Stop, 
stop,  though !  "  he  said ;  <*  I  have 
good  reason  for  so  doing.  I  discover 
many  a  man  will  give  me  50 
guineas  for  painting  his  horse  who 
thinks  10  guineas  too  much  to  pay 
for  painting  his  wife." 

Ffom  this  time  Cooper  con- 
tinued to  study  with  assiduity, 
and  every  fresh  attempt  convinced 
his  patrons  that  he  possessed 
superior  talents.  In  this  respect 
he  met  with  better  encouragement 
from  his  friends  than  artists  usually 
experience;  by  his  own  exertions 
and  his  gentle,  manly  bearing,  he 
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at  the  same  time  obtained  intro- 
duotions  to  most  of. the  leading 
men  of  the  day  connected  with  art. 
In  1812  Abraham  Cooper 
became  a  member  of  the  Artists' 
Benevolent  Fund,  was  nominated 
one  of  its  Guardians,  and,  in 
-acknowledgment  of  his  attention 
to  the  duties  o{  that  excellent 
instiflation,  was  subsequently  ap- 
po^ltecl  its  Chairman,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  five  years. 

Between  1812  and  1869  the 
number  of  Cooper's  pictures  ex- 
hibited at  the  Boyal  Academy  was 
882.  In  1816  he  was  awarded  150 
guineas  for  lus  sketch  <<  The  Battle 
of  Ligny,"  and  in  1817  was  elected 
an  Associate.  In  1819  he  ex- 
hibited ^<The  Battle  of  Marston 
Moor,"  and  in  the  following  year 
was  awarded  the  full  honour  of 
Academician. 

For  years  after  this  his  exhibits 
at  the  Boyal  Academy  were  nume- 
rous. Amongst  other  works  he  con- 
tributed, in  1858,  three  battle-pieces, 
which  attracted  attention — "  Wel- 
lington's Blrst  Victory,"  **  Morton 
rescuing  Lord  Avondale  from  the 
fury  of  Burley,"  and  "  Hors  de  Com- 
bat.'' The  last-named  was  thus 
described  by  an  art  critic  at  the 
time:  <'An  old  standard-beajrer  ib 
leaning  on  his  white  charger,  which 
extends  its  weaiy  limbs  on  the 
ground ;  the  man  is  worn  and  spent 
by  a  hard  day's  fight,  which  has  left 
pretty  evident  marks  on  his  person ; 
the  white  horse  is  wonderfully 
painted,  texture  preserved,  and  the 
tired,  relaxed  expression  shows  at 
once  this  master's  knowledge  of 
horse  life." 

He  was  also  constantly  employed 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Sporting 
Magazine  in  the  execution  of 
subjects  for  that  monthly  pub- 
lication ;  and,  upon  reference  to  the 
volumes  between  the  years  1811 — 
1869  there  will  be  found  119  en- 
gravings from  his  works. 
His  numerous  small  paintings, 


and  the  exquisitely  fine  plates  exe- 
cuted from  them  by  the  celebrated 
John  Scott  and  other  engravers 
and  etchers,  will  long  keep  Abra- 
ham Cooper's  name  in  remem- 
brance. The  talent  he  possessed 
for  catching  the  peculiarities  and 
character  of  animals,  and  all  inci- 
dents connected  with  sport,  greatly 
assisted  blm  in  his  works,  wMle  hj^ 
oil  paintings  of  horses,  shooting, 
and  sport  are  especially  good  in 
composition. 

Among  the  collectors  of  his 
works  were  the  first  sportsmen  and 
patrons  of  art  in  England,  includ- 
ing His  Majesty  George  IV. ;  the 
Dukes  of  Grafton,  Bedford,  and 
Marlborough ;  Marquis  of  StaJBford ; 
Earls  of  Essex,  Carlisle,  Egremont, 
Upper  Ossory,  and  Brownlow; 
Lords  Bibblesdale,  Arundel,  Towns- 
end,  Ducie,  Eerr,  Bentinck,  and 
Holland;  the  Hon.  G.  Berkeley; 
Sirs  M.  W.  Bidley,  B.  C.  Hoare, 
G.  T.  Hampson,  J.  Swinbum, 
and  GreyEgerton;  Colonel  Udney; 
Messrs.  Henry  Meux,  G.  W.Taylor, 
H.  Combe,  E.  Marjoribanks, 
George  Morant,  J.  G.  Lambton, 
F.  Preeling,  J.  Archer-Houblon, 
B.  Alston,  T.  Milles,  B.  Frank- 
land,  John  Turner,  T.  Nash 
N.  W.  Bidley  Colbome,  and  D. 
Marjoribanks.  Abraham  Cooper 
died  at  Greenwich  in  1868. 

Mb.  Thomas  Warino.  By  Abraham 
Cooper,  B.A. 

The  picture  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Waring,  of  Chelsfield,  Kent,  on 
Peter,  with  his  harriers,  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  work  of 
Abraham  Cooper,  B.A.  It  is  a 
reproduction  of  an  engraving  exe- 
cuted by  W.  B.  Scott  in  the  year 
1887.  The  following  particulars 
were  written  by  the  celebrated 
sporting  writer  "  Nimrod,"  at  the 
time  the  engraving  was  published: 
— "Mr.  Waring,  as  Master  of 
Harriers,  hunts  the  country  be- 
tween Famingham  and  Sevenoaks, 
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in  Sent.  The  horse  upon  which 
he  is  mounted  may  be  called  a 
pattern-card  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  is  wanted.  From  the 
great  obliquity  of  shoulder  he  must 
be  a  good  and  safe  fencer,  and  from 
the  setting-on  of  his  head,  and  his 
apparently  placid  disposition^  it  is 
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no  wonder  that  he  is  a  fiivourite. 
His  hounds,  as  Mrt  Cooper  has 
represented  them,  are  thorough- 
bred harriers,  without  a  cross  of 
the  foxhound,  not  rounded  in 
the  ear,  and  conveying  to  us 
the  idea  of  being  well  calcidated 
to  hunt." 


The    Best    of  the    Best. 


The  laudatares  temporis  acti,  as 
wei  old  stagers  are  called  by  modem 
critics,  some  of  whom  have  never 
lexmt  even  the  granmiar  of  the 
performances  which  they  record, 
are  fond  of  bringing  to  mind  great 
deeds  of  the  past.  Fortunately, 
we  have  before  us  now  two  veterans 
of  our  greatest  national  sport,  one 
aged  nearly  forty-seven  andtheother 
fifty-three.  They  are  both  so  well 
known  all  over  the  world  that  a 
prefix  to  their  names  would  be 
almost  an  impertinence,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  those  names 
are  Gilbert  Grace  and  Alfred  Shaw. 
"What  will  Wellington  do,  I 
wonder?"  asked  a  young  sub. 
in  the  Peninsular.  "  You  should 
not  speak  so  familiarly  of  your 
general  in  command,  even  behind 
his  back,"  remarked  the  Iron  Duke, 
who  had  just  ridden  up  unex- 
pectedly, and  could  not  help  hear- 
ing the  remark.  "  I  beg  your 
grace's  pardon,"  stammered  the 
young  officer ;  "  but  I  never  heard 
any  title  given  to  Ceesar  or  Napo- 
leon, as  there  never  was  a  second 
of  the  same  class,  and  I  treated 
your  name  with  the  same  respect." 
It  would  be  fulsome  and  vulgar 
to  attempt  to  heap  praise  on  either 
of  the  two  eminent  cricketers  whom 
I  have  named,  but  we  have  it  in 
evidence  that  both  of  them,  after 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century  of 
active  service,  have  astonished  the 
whole  world  by  their  feats. 


At  the  date  of  writing  this,  June 
4th,  the  Doctor's  (for  we  must  fall 
back  on  the  familiar  name)  little 
account  in  the  first-class  champion 
matches  is — Gloucester  v.  Somerset, 
288 ;  V.  Kent,  257  and  78  not  out ;  v. 
Middlesex,169 — a  pretty  good  record 
to  begin  a  season  with  in  the  month 
of  May.  Alfred  Shaw,  in  Sussex 
V.  Notts,  in  May  last,  after  a 
retirement  for  several  seasons 
(having  come  back  for  a  couple  of 
matches  in  1894),bowled  for  Sussex, 
his  adopted  county,  against  his  old 
county  on  their  own  ground,  and 
sent  down  501  balls,  31  maiden 
overs,  for  168  runs  and  four  wickets. 
He  told  me  at  Lord's  last  year  he 
thought  he  missed  two  or  three 
little  bones  which  used  to  be  useful 
out  of  his  right  hand,  but  I  think 
this  must  be  fancy.  We,  the  "  old 
bores  "  who  saw  him  in  the  zenith 
of  his  glory,  declare  him  to  have 
been  unsurpassed  in  his  day,  and 
believe  now  that  he  would  stick  up 
most  of  the  batsmen  in  England ; 
that  is  to  say,  unless  they  felt  and 
believed  that  their  wicket  would  be 
in  danger  to  every  ball  almost 
which  he  bowled,  and  unless  they 
had  the  coolness  and  skill  to  meet 
it,  they  would  be  "  ready  money  " 
to  him.  Now  let  us  consider  what 
these  two  cricketers  have  done  for 
the  game. 

The  Doctor  tells  us  in  his  book 
that  he  was  imbued  by  his  father, 
and  also  equally  earnestly  by  his 
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mother,  with  the  spirit  of  patience 
and  perseverance.  He  has  added 
to  these  qualities  himself  pnnctn- 
ality  and%ht-heartedness,  and  has, 
in  spite  of  all  the ''  sensation  "  which 
is  inseparable  from  great  matches 
of  importance,  come  out  of  the 
pavilion  like  a  schoolboy  who  has 
thrown  his  books  aside  on  a  bright 
smnmer  holiday,  having  often  under 
very  adverse  circumstances  kept 
his  pluck  up  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  old  prize-ring,*'  come 
up  smiling."  Gloucester  has  been 
at  zero,  or  nearly  at  that  low  level, 
in  the  old  list  of  champion  matches 
when  it  was  confined  to  nine,  and 
at  one  time  to  eight,  counties.  This 
was  sure  to  be  the  case  as  regards 
a  county  whose  eleven  was  mainly 
supported  by  a  brilliant  trio  of 
brothers— himself,  *<  E.  M.,"  and 
"G.  F.,"  the  last  of  whom  was 
unfortunately  suddenly  taken  from 
us  in  1880;  and  now,  when 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  the 
Doctor  has  three  times  led  his 
county  to  victory  in  the  first 
month  of  this  season.  His  doings 
are  known  all  over  the  world,  and 
at  any  rate  in  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia his  face  and  figure  must  be 
as  familiar  as  they  are  in  England. 
As  an  all-round  man — as  captain, 
batsman,  fieldsman  (at  "point"  in 
particular)  —he  has  had  no  rival.  I 
once  only  saw  him  keep  wicket,  and 
it  struck  me  that  he  was  as  good  as 
most. 

No  one  ever  heard  him  run  down 
or  dispute  the  excellence  of  men  of 
the  past.  On  the  contrary,  he 
always  maintains  that  Bill  Beld- 
ham,  whose  career  extended  from 
1787  to  1821,  and  who  was  fre- 
quently the  "  given  man  "  in  im- 
portant matches,  and  Fuller  Pilch, 
who  had  almost  as  long  *<an 
innings"  before  the  public  from 
1820  till  1854,  or  thereabouts, 
must  have  known  and  practised 
the  <*  straight  bat  *'  as  much  as  the 


best  man  of  to-day.  And  of  Fuller 
Pilch  he  speaks  in  his  book  (quoting 
from  memory):  <<His  star  was 
set ;  mine  was  in  the  ascendant ; 
but  the  light  of  battle  was  still  in  hi^ 
face  and  I  could  see  what  manner  of 
man  he  had  been."  The  Doctor 
used  to  meet  Pilch  during  the  Can- 
terbury  week.  I  must  remind  the 
Doctor  of  one  secret  about  himself 
wtiich  might  have  escaped  his 
memory.  Many  years  ago,  at  or 
about  Christmas,  I  met  the  Doctor  in 
Parliament  Street,  and  asked  him 
''  where  the  match  was  ?  "  and  he 
replied,  <<At  the  Westminster 
Hospital."  He  was  studying  then 
for  his  anatomical  examinatioxi.  It 
was  luncheon-time,  and  our  meet- 
ing was  just  outside  the  Whitehall 
Club,  and  what  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  come  in  with  me  to 
lunch,  or  more  natural  that  after 
lunch  the  talk  should  be  about 
cricket  ?  I  need  hardly  say  that  a 
challenge  which  I  left  at  the  club 
butler's  desk,  ''that  my  guest 
would  play  any  eleven  in  the  club  a 
single  -  wicket  match,"  was  not 
answered  when  they  saw  who  my 
guest  was.  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  it  harder  work  to  get  up 
the  studies  for  his  diploma  with 
so  much  interruption  by  cricket  in 
the  summer.  He  said  that  cricket 
helped  work  somewhat,  as  he  was 
dissecting  a  hand  and  trying  to  find 
out  any  sinews  which  would  aid 
him  in  getting  an  extra  spin  on  the 
ball.  Well,  now,  if  the  Doctor  is 
not  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  who  is  ? 
No  fear  of  his  falling  and  hurt- 
ing himself,  as  all  England 
are  waiting  below  to  catch  him.  In 
other  words,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
and  the  leading  men  of  his  own 
county  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
show  the  Doctor  their  gratitude  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  performance 
and  his  promotion  and  love  of  the 
game,  and  the  Marylebone  Club, 
the  Press,  and  the  public  have 
joined   heartily.      With    such    a 
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beginning,  it  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence for  anyone  to  do  anything 
but  wait  for  the  certain  saccess  of 
the  scheme.  Perhaps  it  might  not 
be  thought  inopportune  if  an  echo 
from  the  crowd  was  repeated  here. 
The  remark  has  been  heard  in  the 
crowd  scores  of  times,  "Why, 
sir,  if  there  was  a  testimonial  to  the 
Doctor,  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  who  would  be  proud  to 
give  something,  if  it  were  only  a 
'  tanner,'or  eyen  less."  I  believe  the 
echo.  Solicitations  for  subscriptions 
would  be  odious  ;  opportunities  for 
« throwing  a  stone  on  the  cairn  " 
would  be  much  appreciated  by  many 
of  the  humblest  spectators,  who 
would  feel  an  honest  pride  in 
helping. 

Now  as  regards  Alfred  Shaw. 
He  is  a  grand  representative  of  a 
class  who  have  much  disappeared 
in  later  years,  since  the  "flip  of 
the  wrist"  and  catherine-wheel 
bowling  have  been  allowed,  and 
a  ''  tear  on  the  wicket "  has  much 
superseded  the  steady  "siege  of 
the  wickets"  which  was  brought 
to  perfection  gradually  since  round- 
arm  bowling  came  in  in  1828.  We 
all  know  now  that  the  M.C.C. 
have  refused  very  wisely  to  define 
a  throw,  as  if  the  definition  was 
put  in  print  it  would  require  the 
umpire  to  have  the  eyes  of  Argus 
and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy 
to  no-ball  a  man  by  a  scientific 
decision  as  to  the  motion  of  the  arm. 
2^ow  all  that  is  required  is  to  find 
umpires  who  see  a  man  throw  as 
clearly  as  if  he  was  throwing  at  a 
bird,  over-hand  or  round-arm,  to 
call  "no  ball";  but  that  class  of 
umpire  is  like  the  "dodo,"  so 
now  a  man  who  chooses  throws, 
and  when  he  takes  his  benefit 
lie  will  find  his  '<  game-bag  "  much 
lighter  than  if  he  was  known  as  a 
perfectly  fair  bowler.  The  throwers 
are  well  known,  but  umpires  will 
not  see  them.  Alfred  Shaw  wasi  and 
is,  as  fair  a  bowler  as  ever  handled 


a  cricket  ball,  and  he  belonged  to 
a  school  who  are  fast  disappearing, 
whose  style  was  a  steady  attack  on 
the  wicket  by  bowling  different 
lengths  and  different  pace  at  will, 
but  almost  invariably  straight  on 
the  stumps,  so  that  the  batsman 
had  to  do  something  with  every 
ball,  and  if  he  did  that  "  some- 
thing "  wrong,  the  chances  were 
that  there  would  be  a  "  /taccident 
before  or  behind  the  wicket,"  as 
old  William  Lillywhite  used  to  say. 
Many  and  many  a  duel  have  the 
Doctor  and  Alfred  Shaw  had  as 
bowler  and  batsman,  and  a  great 
treat  it  was  to  see — from  behind 
the  wicket.  Shaw  knew  well  how 
to  place  his  field,  and  it  was  very 
interesting  to  see  the  Doctor,  almost 
tired  of  playing  the  ball  down  or 
placing  her  on  either  side  without 
any  runs,  beyond  an  occasional  one 
or  two,  evidently  making  up  his 
mind  for  punishment,  and  at  the 
last  moment  being  driven  to  de- 
fend his  wicket.  I  think  those  who 
saw  that  saw  "the  best  of  the 
best,"  especially  at  Tom  Heame's 
benefit  in  North  v.  South  at  Lord's, 
on  which  occasion  the  Doctor 
scored  a  trifle  over  fifty  in  each  of 
his  hands,  but  very  slowly.  The 
Rev.  A.  B.Ward,  President  of  Cam- 
bridge University  Club,  was  sitting 
next  me  all  through  that  match 
and  he  said  it  was  the  finest  exhi- 
bition of  cricket  he  ever  saw. 

The  great  match  at  Nottingham, 
when  Shaw  bowled  the  501  balls, 
must  have  been  a  repetition  of  our 
favourite  tournament  of  the  past 
to  a  great  extent.  I  think  younger 
England  may  score  as  regards  see- 
ing what  we  never  did,  namely,  726 
runs  in  one  innings  of  a  first-rate 
county,  and  1,881  balls  bowled  in 
one  innings,  as  was  the  case  at 
Nottingham.  Alfred  Shaw  was  one 
of  a  deadly  quartette  of  bowlers  of 
different  styles  and  different  eras — 
William  Lillywhite,  round-arm, 
the     height    of     the     shoulder; 
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William  Clarke,  under-arm  but 
over-hand,  who  oame  most  promi- 
nently into  notice  in  1845,  when 
he  almost  paralysed  the  old  Kent 
eleven  at  Canterbury  in  Kent  v. 
England;  V.  E.  Walker,  under- 
arm but  over-hand,  who  got  the 
whole  of  the  Surrey  eleven  in 
<<  Surrey  v.  England  "  at  the  Oval 
in  their  first  innings,  a  little  over 
thirty  years  Sigcplta  scoring  20  not 
out  and  108  with  his  bat,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  fielding  short  mid- 
on  and  mid-off  to  his  own  bowling; 
and  Alfred  Shaw  himself.  These 
four  bowlers  put  the  wicket  in 
danger  almost  every  ball,  and  wore 
batsmen  out.  It  was  the  deadly 
length  and  straightness  which  did 
the  mischief,  The  Doctor,  happily 
for  us,  is  always  before  us,  and  any- 
one who  cares  about  learning  the 
game  has  only  to  get  a  place 
behind  the  wicket  and  watch  him 
batting,  bowling,  or  in  the  field. 
Shaw  is  little  seen  now,  but  if  he 
were  to  establish  a  school  of  bowling 
in  London,  and  amateurs  would 
condescend  to  go  and  learn,  and 


work  as  hard  at  the  art  as  Sir 
Frederick  Bathurst,  Charles  Taylor, 
Harvey  Fellows,  Oeorge  Yonge, 
Alfred  Mynn,  and  the  other  cele- 
brated amateur  bowlers  of  the  past 
did,  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for 
cricket.  The  amateur  bowlers 
whom  I  have  named  bowled  not 
only  for  the  Gentlemen,  but  fre- 
quently for  All  England. 

We  must  say  a  word  of  the 
Doctor's  brilliant  cricket  brother, 
E.  M.,  who  may  be  called  the 
'<Ben  Gaunt"  of  cricket,  and 
whose  theory  is  that  bowling  was 
meant  to  be  hit  and  scored  from, 
and  who  set  the  example  of  pulling 
off  balls  to  the  "on,"  regardless  of 
scientific  theories;  a  wonderful 
field,  the  grandest  "point"  ever 
seen,  and  a  dauntless  cricketer — and 
often  an  artful  bowler.  Finis  coronat 
opus ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
patron  of  all  sports,  has  most  kindly 
and  gracefully  sent  a  personal  letter 
of  congratulation  to  the  Doctor,  at 
a  time  when  His  Boyal  Highness's 
hands  must  have  been  over-full  of 
public  work.  F.  G. 


The  Bicycle  for  Ladies* 


Woman  is  constantly  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  her  activity,  and  her  par- 
ticipation in  sports  and  pastimes 
hitherto  regarded  as  the  exclusive 
province  of  man  is  a  gratifying 
circumstance  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  fair 
sex.  <<  Married  and  done  for  "  is  a 
phrase  which  is  distinctly  uncom- 
plimentary to  the  latter  when  it  is 
applied  to  men  who  have  taken  this 
serious  step  in  life,  yet  it  not  in- 
frequently represents  with  accu- 
racy a  consequence  of  marriage 
which  befalls  many  men  who  have 
as  bachelors  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  more  vigorous  out- 
door recreative  pursuits  of  English- 


men. The  abandonment  of  these 
pleasures  may  sometimes  be  dic- 
tated by  prudential  reasons ;  others, 
in  the  presence  of  accumulating 
duties,  find  it  necessary  to  forego 
their  favourite  amusements  in  view 
of  reduced  opportunities  for  indul- 
gences  of  this  kind ;  but,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  greater  number  feel 
impelled  by  unselfish  considera- 
tions to  relinquish  their  fqrmer 
pursuits,  these  being  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  are  unable  to  be 
shared  by  the  wife.  How  many 
young  men,  too,  are  wont  to  solace 
themselves  with  the  mild  blandish- 
ments of  croquet  or  lawn  tennis 
because  sisters,  cousins,  and  others 
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with  claims  upon  their  attentions, 
haye  been  unable  to  join  them  in 
more  robust  exercises.  We  have 
witnessed  of  late  years  a  relaxation 
of  the  rigour  with  which  the  disa- 
bilities of  women  iiave  been  en- 
forced,  and  the  judicious  participa- 
tion of  the  latter  in  such  new 
p3utimes  as  are  adapted  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  sex  will  meet 
with  a  widespread  welcome. 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt 
that,  given  equal  opportunities  and 
training,  women  would  be  found 
scarcely  inferior  to  men  in  skill  and 
capacity  to  sustain  physical  effort. 
Although  the  customary  restraints 
imposed  upon  them  in  youth  are 
distinctly  prejudicial  to  the  de- 
velopment of  muscular  power,  they 
have,  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
opportunity  for  its  acquisition  has 
been  afforded  them,  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  attaining  quite  a 
creditable  athletic  condition.  The 
trammels  of  dress  are,  however, 
the  birthright  of  the  sex.  Flowing 
drapery,  while  giving  an  added 
dukrm,  is  distinctly  inimical  to  the 
freedom  of  movement  demanded  in 
many  pursuits.  It  would  seem  that 
if  woman  is  really  serious  in  her 
desire  to  share  in  some  of  the  re- 
creations hithert(^  regarded  as  essen- 
tially masculine;  some  modification 
of  dress  is  practically  indispensable. 
Before  the  public  will  thoroughly 
habituate  itself  to  dispensing  with 
petticoats  probably  a  generation 
must  pass  away.  To  effect  so  great 
a  change  is  a  question  of  time,  for 
society  is  conservative  to  a  degree 
on  the  subject  of  woman's  dress. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that 
there  is  anything  either  immodest 
or  unbecoming  in  some  of  tbe  so- 
called  <* Rational"  costumes  which 
have  been  designed  for  the  New 
Woman,  and  this  being  so,  the  only 
condemnation  they  can  provoke  is 
due  to  their  unconventionality.  It 
is  true  that  some  women  have  been 
80  ill-advised  as  to  excite  ridicule 


and  remark  by  disporting  them- 
selves so  arrayed  in  towns  and 
populous  places;  but  such  indis- 
cretions should  be  visited  upon  the 
offender,  as  they  generally  are,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  prejudice  the 
movement,  though  this  is  unfor- 
tunately an  almost  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

When  the  old-fashioned  bicycle 
with  a  high  wheel  was  the  most 
perfect  form  of  pedo- motive 
machinery  that  mechanical  in- 
genuity had  then  devised,  the 
closest  approximation  to  its  design 
that  was  available  for  the  use  of 
ladies  was  found  in  the  tricycle. 
The  extra  weight,  however,  of  the 
extended  framework  and  third 
wbeel  made  this  a  very  poor 
substitute,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  employed  by  ladies 
was  very  limited,  and  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  the  tandem  form 
of  tricycle  enjoyed  a  greater  popu- 
larity. It  was  the  advent  of  the 
present  type  of  Safety  bicycle  which 
first  inspired  women  with  the  hope 
that  bicycling  might  eventually  be 
brought  within  their  reach  and 
minister  to  their  wants  in  a  prac- 
tical manner.  The  difficulties  of 
mounting,  however,  seemed  almost 
Insuperable,  but  with  perseverance 
and  skill  they  were  soon  over- 
come. Still,  for  some  years  the 
demand  for  ladies'  machines  was 
so  small  that  little  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  them.  With  the 
exception  of  dropping  the  frame 
and  supplying  a  dress  guard,  the 
earlier  bicycles  were  ill-adapted  for 
ladies'  use.  It  was  only  when  a 
great  advance  was  made  in  ease  of 
propulsion  and  comfort  by  the 
invention  of  the  pneumatic  tyre 
that  the  bicycle  came  to  be  regarded 
as  fulfilling  all  the  requirements, 
necessities,  and  expectations  of  the 
new  class  of  riders.  Since  then 
the  use  of  the  bicycle  by  ladies  has 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
such    are    the    fascinations    that 
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follow  the  attainment  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  that  it  would  be 
difficolt  to  assign  any  limit  to  the 
extension  of  the  pursuit.  That 
it  is  no  fleeting  &ncy,  dependent 
upon  an  evanescent  enthusiasm  or 
the  vagaries  of  fashion,  is  proved 
by  the  history  of  bicycling.  For 
twenty-five  years  past  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  consistent  in- 
crease in  the  popularity  of  the 
pastime,  in  spite  of  the  unparalleled 
opposition  it  has  experienced,  until 
at  the  present  time  it  has  taken 
rank  with  cricket  and  football,  and 
has  assumed  a  truly  national 
character. 

The  initial  obstacles  to  be  en- 
countered before  bicycling  can  be 
fairly  enjoyed  are  of  a  somewhat 
formidable  character,  and  are  no 
doubt  sujficient  to  deter  many 
ladies  from  making  the  attempt. 
It  is  only  when  a  thorough  mastery 
has  been  obtained  over  the  machine, 
and  practice  has  given  the  novice 
confidence  and  strength  of  limb, 
that  riding  really  becomes  a 
pleasure.  Until  such  time  the  un- 
wonted exercise  and  the  unskilful 
waste  of  strength  makes  the  effort 
laborious.  The  art  of  balancing 
is  not  difficult  to  acquire,  though 
the  learner  almost  invariably  feels 
after  the  first  lesson  that  it  must 
be  a  physical  impossibility.  On 
the  second  attempt,  perhaps, 
some  momentary  successes  are 
achieved,  alternating  with  involun- 
tary wild  plunges  to  the  left  and 
right.  After  this  progress  is  much 
more  rapid.  As  a  preliminary  step 
towards  learning  the  bicycle  a  very 
useful  preparation  may  be  obtained 
by  a  short  course  of  riding  on  a 
tricycle.  In  this  way  the  beginner 
accustoms  herself  to  the  pedalling 
(which  is  the  same  on  both 
machines),  to  the  use  of  the  handles, 
and  to  the  sensation  of  the  move- 
ment. Then,  when  an  attempt  is 
made  with  the  bicycle,  the  whole 
attention  can  be  concentrated  upon 


the  balancing,  which  will  be 
acquired  more  easily  than  it  would  be 
if  the  situation  were  entirely  novel. 
The  first  matter  which  should 
engage  the  attention  of  the  learner 
is  that  of  position.  The  idea — 
which  is  a  prevalent  one — ^that  the 
hideous  and  ungainly  attitude  so 
often  assumed  is  indispensable 
should  be  at  once  dismissed.  It  is  a 
purely  voluntary  infliction,  adopted 
by  racing  men,  and  slavishly 
imitated  by  ignorant  riders  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
speed.  Given  a  properly-designed 
road  machine,  the  means  of  adjust- 
ment available  are  such  as  to 
enable  the  rider  to  assume  a  grace- 
ful and  comfortable  position  in  the 
saddle.  The  general  run  of  the 
saddle  should  be  horizontal,  and 
its  point  should  be  three  or  four 
inches  behind  a  vertical  line  passing 
through  the  pedal  shaft  or  axle. 
The  height  of  the  saddle  should  be 
such  as  to  just  enable  the  waist 
or  flat  of  the  foot  to  be  placed  upon 
the  pedal  when  at  its  lowest  point. 
When  the  proper  position  of  the 
saddle  has  been  determined,  the 
handles  should  be  fixed  in  a  posi- 
tion from  which  they  can  be  easily 
reached  when  the  rider  is  sitting  in 
an  erect  and  comfortable  attitude. 
What  should  be  aimed  at  is  to 
secure  an  easy  and  restful  pose  of 
the  whole  body,  and  modifications 
of  the  position  of  the  saddle  and 
handles  should  be  made  until  this 
is  attained.  The  toe  should  project 
but  slightly  over  the  pedal,  and  on 
no  account  should  the  middle  of 
the  foot  be  used.  Assistance  in 
learning  is  almost  indispensable, 
as  without  it  the  rider  would  ex- 
perience many  falls  and  injure  both 
herself  and  the  bicycle.  A  smooth, 
level  stretch  of  unfrequented  road 
should  be  selected,  and  the  aid  of 
a  strong  friend  enlisted.  The 
assistant  should  get  a  grip  of  the 
back  of  the  saddle  with  the  right 
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hand,  holding  the  handle  with  the 
other,  and  gradually,  as  progress  is 
made,  leaving  to  the  rider  the 
control  of  the  steering.  Those 
who  are  able  to  do  so  should  join 
either  the  Queen's  Club  or  the 
newly  -  formed  Trafalgar  Bicycle 
Club.  At  both  of  these  facilities 
are  offered  to  ladies  for  the  learn- 
ing and  practice  of  bicycling.  The 
latter  has  recently  been  formed, 
under  distinguished  patronage,  and 
is  established  at  Catherine  Lodge, 
Trafalgar  Square,  Chelsea.  In 
the  garden  of  the  club  grounds  is 
a  covered  track  180  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, on  which  exercise  can 
be  taken  in  all  weathers.  In  the 
Square  is  another  and  much  larger 
open-air  track.  Machines  may  be 
hired  or  purchased  there,  and 
competent  instructors  are  always 
available.  At  the  Queen's  Club, 
West  Kensington,  provision  is 
made  for  the  acquisition  by  mem- 
bers of  the  art  of  bicycling. 
Tuition  may  also  be  obtained, 
independently    of     any    club,    at 


various  places.  Goy,  the  agent, 
has  a  practice-ground,  and  gives 
instruction  at  the  London  Athletic 
Club,  Stamford  Bridge,  Chelsea. 

The  earlier  rides  on  the  road 
should  be  cautiously  undertaken, 
and  on  no  account  should  the 
descent  of  steep  hills  be  attempted 
until  the  rider  has  complete  con- 
trol of  the  machine.  A  brake  must 
always  form  part  of  the  bicycle, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  it  is  kept  in  order,  and  is 
operative.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  is  best  to  check  the 
machine  by  back-pedalling,  but  a 
brake  is  necessary  for  emergencies. 
The  rule  of  the  road,  viz.,  to  over- 
take on  the  right,  and  pass  on  the 
left,  should  be  strictly  observed. 
The  law,  moreover,  enjoins  the  use 
of  a  lamp  between  one  hour  after 
sunset  and  one  hour  before  sun- 
rise, and  the  bicyclist  is  also  com- 
pelled to  give  warning  by  means 
of  a  bell  or  whistle  in  overtaking 
anyone  riding,  driving,  or  walking 
in  the  road.  E. 


Veterinary  Progress. 

By  M.  H.  Hayes,  F.R.C.V.8.,  late  Captain  "  The  Buflfa ' 
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'  The  Points  of  the 


About  a  month  ago  I  received  an 
invitation  from  Dr.  Bell  Taylor, 
the  celebrated  eye  surgeon,  to 
attend  a  demonstration  which  he 
intended  to  give  in  the  Nottinghcbn 
Eye  Infirmary  on  his  new  method 
of  performing  the  operation  on 
cataract.  I  may  explain  that 
cataract  is  opacity,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  the  lens  which  is  be- 
hind the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and 
which  forms  the  image  on  the 
retina.  As  every  one  of  us  who 
has  pressed  the  button  and  let  the 


camera  do  the  rest  {vide  the  kodak 
advertisements)  knows,  the  focus 
in  photography  depends  on  the  dis- 
tance between  the  sensitive  plate 
(which  corresponds  to  the  retina) 
and  the  lens.  The  distance  in  the 
camera  luctda  of  the  eye  is  prac- 
ticallv  .fixed,  the  necessary  focus- 
sing being  accomplished  by  change 
of  shape  in  the  lens.  That  incur- 
able disease,  old  age,  may  be  said 
to  be  a  process  of  hardening  of  our 
tissues ;  so  the  older  we  get,  the 
less  effective  becomes  the  focussing 
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power  of  our  eyes,  upon  which  ttie 
oon^tion  of  civilised  life  throws 
many  grieyous  strains.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  the  poor,  oyer- 
wrought  lens  of  the  eye  offcen 
becomes  covered  with  blurs  and 
flaws  long  before  the  brain  has 
ceased  to  need  its  help. 

Dr.  Taylor's  kind  invitation  was 
specially  prized  by  me,  for  I  had 
long  wanted  to  know  the  best  way 
for  operating  on  cataract-afflicted 
eyes  in  horses  and  dogs,  and  to 
find  out  if  a  successful  operation 
on  such  eyes  would  restore  their 
sight  to  an  appreciably  useful  ex- 
tent. Dr.  Taylor's  method,  from 
the  several  operations  he  performed 
before  the  meeting,  is  beautifully 
simple,  safe,  and  Uioroughly  con- 
servative ;  for  the  only  wound  he 
makes  heals  up  within  a  fortnight 
or  so,  without,  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  leaving  any  scar  or  other 
lesion  behind.  He  showed  us  a 
large  number  of  former  patients 
who  had  undergone  the  operation, 
and  who  had  thereby  acquired  an 
amount  of  useful  sight  which 
was  sufficient  without  glasses 
for  ordinary  requirements  ;  read- 
ing, of  course,  excepted.  He 
tells  me  that,  judging  by  the 
success  of  the  operation  in 
human  beings,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  of  its  being  equally  so 
in  horses  and  dogs.  As  there  is  no 
interference  with  the  integrity  of 
the  iris  (in  which  coloured  curtain 
the  pupil  forms  an  opening  for  the 
admission  of  light),  the  supply  of 
light  can  be  regulated  as  in  a  nor- 
mal eye.  This  is  an  indication  of 
veterinary  progress  by  which  I  hope 
to  obtain  good  results  in  the  near 
future.  I  may  mention  that  Dr. 
Randolph  (see  Veterinttrian,  Msay, 
1895)  has  performed  two  successful 
operations  on  cataract  in  the  dog, 
though  by  a  method  different  to 
that  employed  by  Dr.  Taylor.  He 
writes  as  follows : — **  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  I  made  the  following 
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test :— I  arranged  several  chairs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  zigzag 
path  leading  from  one  room  through 
a  narrow  door  into  the  adjoining 
room,  and  then  went  into  the  ad- 
joining room  and  called  the  dog. 
He  came  along  the  path  laid  out 
for  him  without  a  pause.  This  he 
did  several  times  without  striking 
a  chair.  I  then  placed  a  chair  in 
the  doorway  and  called  him,  and 
he  jumped  over  the  chair  to  me 
without  the  slightest  hesitation.'* 
Bespecting  the  other  dog,  he  says : 
*'  At  this  time  it  was  impossible  to 
detect  anything  wrong  with  the 
dog's  vision.  He  moved  about  with 
freedom  and  rapidity,  and  ten  days 
later  his  master,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Wilson,  of  this  city,  wrote  me  that 
he  had  taken  the  dog  out  on  a 
hunt,  and  had  found  him  just  as 
efficient  as  ever,  in  so  feur  as  his 
hunting  qualities  were  concerned, 
and  that  he  jumped  fences  and 
ditches  as  readily  as  the  other  dogs 
in  the  field." 

Formerly  cataract  was  a  very 
frequent  cause  of  blindness  in 
English  and  Irish  horses,  on  account 
of  the  insane  love  which  grooms 
entertained  for  hot  stables.  The 
atmosphere  of  such  equine  abodes 
was  naturally  loaded  withammonia, 
which,  as  we  all  know,  has  a  very 
irritating  effect  on  the  eyes  of  man 
or  beast.  The  truth  of  the  maxim 
that  the  more  the  temperature  of 
a  stable  exceeds  that  of  the  outside 
air,  the  more  unhealthy  will  that 
stable  be,  should  be  impressed  on 
every  groom.  Indigestion,  from 
encouraging  the  retention  in  the 
system  of  deleterious  products,  no 
doubt  predisposes  to  cataract, 
which  is  a  particularly  common 
malady  among  pet  dogs,  especially 
those  of  kind-hearted  ladies.  The 
operation  ought  to  be  easy  in  the 
horse,  for  he  bears  chloroform  ad- 
mirably, and  can  be  secured  be- 
tween pillar  reins  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time  to  allow  the  wound  to 
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heal.    Dogs,  on  the  contrary,  bear 
ehloroform  so  badly  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  give  it  to  them.      Even 
supposing    that    ^th    ether    ^e 
might  be  able   to   operate  on  a 
canine    patient,     there    will    be 
some  difficulty  in  preventing  him 
from  rubbing  or  scratching  the  sick 
eye.    All  of  us  who   have   lived 
in  dose  companionship  with  dogs 
know  that,  as  a  species,  they  are 
terribly  nervous  animals.    During 
their  waking  hours  they  are  tor- 
mented by  every  unusual  sight  and 
sound,  and  their  sleep  is  rendered 
hideous  by  most  awful  nightmares. 
They  feel  pain  in  anticipation  as 
acutely  as  the  most  highly-strung 
men  and  women.    Anticipation  or 
thought  of  pain  about  to  be  in- 
flicted tortures  the  sensitive  mind 
far    more    acutely    than    actual 
bodily    pain.      For   this    reason 
I    abhor    experimental     surgical 
operations     in     the     dog,    who, 
being  cheap,  poor  wretch  t  is  the 
special   victim    of  vivisectionists. 
We  are  told  that  all  such  opera- 
tions in   the  name  of  science  are 
done  while  the  dog  is  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  ;  but  I,  and 
everyone  else  who  is   acquainted 
with  the  action  of  this  drug  on  the 
dog  regard  this  statement,  to  be 
an    untruth,  which    becomes   de- 
liberate   when    coming   from  the 
mouth  of  either  doctor  or  veteri- 
nary surgeon.    If  it  be  necessary 
for  the    needs  of  science,   by  all 
means  vivisect  horses,  which  have 
little  or  no  fear  in  anticipation, 
and  which  can  live  under  ihe  in- 
fluence of  chloroform  for  a  com- 
paratively long  time;    but   leave 
alone  the  one  animal  of  all  others 
whose  affection  for  us  is  greater  by 
far  than  that  for  his  own  kind. 

One  serious  want  in  veterinary 
education  (I  leave  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  look  after  their  own 
scions)  is  instruction  in  compara- 
tive psychology,  which  is  the 
science  that  gives    us    facts  and 
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ideas  about  the  mental  capacity  of 
animals  as  compared  to  our  own. 
So  important  do  I  consider  it  for 
horsemen  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
horses,  that  when  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  my  <'  Illustrated  Horse- 
Breaking,"  which  will  bepubUshed 
this  month,  I    devoted   nearly    a 
third  of  the  book  in  explaining  the 
limits  within  which   the  instinct 
and  intelligence  of  the  horse  act. 
If  men  would  only  understand  that 
animals  have  feelings  like  unto  our 
own,  I  think  they  would  treat  them 
more  mercifully.    To  quote  from 
Dr.  Bell  Taylor's  pamphlet,  "Vivi- 
section :  Is  It  Justifiable?"  we  learn 
that  Majendie,    lecturing    to    his 
class  on  one  ^  occasion  with   a  toy 
greyhound   fawning  on  his  knee, 
remarked:  "Gentlemen,  the  skin 
is  a  sensitive  organ."    He  then 
slashed    his    pet    with    a    sharp 
bistoury  ;  the  creature   uttered  a 
piercing    cry.      "That     scream, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor,   "proves  the  truth  of  my 
assertion."    Dr.  Shaw,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Boyal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of    Ireland,  relates  that — 
"The   operator    began   by  treat- 
ing    the     animal     kindly,    and, 
winning  his  love  and   confidence. 
When  these  were  secured  he  cut  off 
an   ear   of  the  dog,  who  looked 
astonished,     but     manifested    no 
resentment.     Next  day  he  cut  off 
a  paw,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
another.    Thus  he  went  on  from 
one  outrage  to  another,  slashing 
and  stabbing  till  the    experiment 
was  complete.    It  was  astonishing 
how  much  the  animal  endured  be- 
fore his  confidence  was  gone  and 
his  love  turned  to  hate.    After  the 
second  paw  was  removed,  he  con- 
tinued to  gaze  up  into  his  master's 
face    and  to  liek  the  hand   that 
maimed  him."    Dr.  Taylor  tells  us 
of  an   experiment  which  was  per* 
formed  in  this  country.  "  The  dog, 
alarmed  at  the  awful  preparations, 
sat  up  and  begged  for  its  life  of  each 
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assistant  in  turn.  The  students, 
moved  at  this  pathetic  appeal, 
endeavoured  to  save  the  poor  crea- 
ture, and  offered  to  buy  it,  or  do 
anything  in  order  that  it  might  be 
set  free,  but  in  vain."  Again,  I 
say  that  its  acute  sense  of  pain, 
both  in  anticipation  and  in  reality, 
its  love  and  devotion  to  man,  and 
its  incapacity  for  remaining  a  long 
time  under  chloroform,  should 
exempt  the  dog  from  vivisec- 
tion. I  make  bold  to  say  that 
there  have  been  more  than  a 
thousand  vivisection  experiments 
made  for  every  one  7^05*  vwrtem 
examination  in  animals;  and  yet 
the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
comparing  symptoms  shown  during 
illness  with  the  lesions  laid  bare 
on  the  dissecting  table  after  death 
are  infinitely  more  valuable  for  the 
furtherance  of  veterinary  progress 
than  the  results  of  vivisection. 

A  story  illustrative  of  deficiency 
of  knowledge  abouthorses  is  current 
in  Leicestershire  of  9knouveau  riche^ 
who,  while  hunting  one  day,  was 
informed  that  his  horse  was  lame. 
As  he  understood  nothing  about  the 
examination  of  horses  for  sound- 
ness, he  thought  it  best  to  get  off 
and  lead  the  horse  home.  Having 
arrived  at  Melton  Mowbray  after  a 
ten  or  twelve  mile  walk,  he  was 
both  astonished  and  annoyed  to 
find  that  his  groom  instantly  re- 
moved the  lameness  by  '<  picking 
up  *'th6  horse's  foot  and  extracting 
a  stone  which  had  wedged  itself,  as 
usual,  between  the  web  of  the  shoe 
and  the  frog.  The  other  day  I 
wanted  to  make  one  of  my 
horses  temporarily  lame,  so  that 
I  might  take  photographs  show- 
ing the  gait  of  lameness.  I 
had  the  three  occupants  of 
my  very  modest  stable  out ;  but  as 
they  were  all  shod  in  accordance 
with  veterinary  pi^ogress,  I  was  not 
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able  to  make  a  stone  stick  in  any 
of  their  feet.  I  then  took  to  the 
forge  one  of  them  which  required 
to  be  shod,  and  had  ordinary  shoes 
put  on  her,  with  the  result  that  I 
could  easily  put  a  stone  in  her  foot. 
I  did  this  in  my  paddock,  but  found 
that  she  went  sound.  Thinking 
that  the  failure  of  the  experiment 
was  due  to  the  softness  of  the 
ground,  I  had  her  led  out  some 
miles  to  the  meeting  of  four  roads, 
which  ran  respectively  north,  east, 
south,  and  west,  so  that  I  might 
obtain  very  short-exposure  (rJirth 
second)  photographs  with  the  full 
advantageof  themiddaysun.  Having 
made  every  preparation,  I  jammed 
a  stone  in  between  web  and  frog, 
but  without  any  effect,  for  the  mare 
would  not  go  lame.  I  then  tried  a 
stone  which  projected  at  least  half- 
an-inch  below  the  level  of  the 
shoe,  but  could  get  only  a  result 
which  was  due  to  the  difference 
in  height  of  the  two  bearing 
surfaces  (those  of  the  two 
fore  -  legs),  and  which  would 
be  imperceptible  in  a  photograph ; 
and  then  (only  then)  did  it  occur  to 
me  that  it  was  useless  trying  such 
an  experiment  with  a  mare  whose 
feet  were  so  hard  and  strong 
(thanks  to  veterinary  progress)  Uiat 
she  could  trot  wiuiout  flinching 
over  a  layer  of  broken  and  freshly- 
laid-down  stones,  such  as  those 
which  are  used  for  repairing  roads. 
I  always  keep  the  feet  of  mv  horses 
as  hard  and  dry  as  practicable,  and 
if  any  of  the  frogs  feel  soft  I  harden 
them  with  a  few  applications  of 
turpenture,  without  waiting  for 
thrush  to  appear.  I  can  then  ride 
or  drive  the  animal  without  the 
fear  that  if,  by  some  very  un- 
toward chance  he  picks  up  a 
stone,  he  will  fall  down,  owing 
to  painful  pressure  on  an  ill- 
protected  sole. 
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A  Great  Racehorse. 

Bj  John  Ebnt. 


""Thk  merit  of  one  racehorse  as 
compared  with  that  of  another  has 
long  been,  and  probably  will  always 
continue  to  be,  a  theme  provocative 
of  discnssion  never  likely  to  be 
satisfied.  Whatever  their  opinions 
may  be,  some  people  endeavour  to 
flabstantiate  them  by  the  time  test — 
a  rotten  reed,  in  my  opinion,  for  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
what  time  is  equivalent  to  certain 
weights.  We  know  what  effect, 
flay,  7  lb.  or  10  lb.  extra  has  upon  a 
horse;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  inferior  horses  will  run  a  mile 
and  a-half  in  shorter  time  than  a 
better  horse  will  take  to  cover  the 

.  distance.    My  own  idea    is    that 

before  we  can  say  that  any  parti- 
cular race  is  a  quick  or  a  slow  one 
it  is  necessary  to  have  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  that  race  is 
ran,  as  sometimes  a  race  in  which 
ahorse  gallops  right  away  from  the 
&11  of  the  flag  occupies  more  time 
than  when  the  best  pace  is  reserved 
for  the  finish,  owing  to  the  horses 
running  themselves  out,  and  there- 
fore completing  the  distance  slowly; 
whereas  what  is  termed  a  slowly- 
ran  race  is  often  a  quick  one  by 
the  watch,  owing  to  the  horses 
finishing  strongly. 

To  thoroughly  weigh  these  con- 
siderations so  as  to  be  able  to 
deduce  any  reasonable  conclusion 
fiom  them  requires  among  other 
things  sound  judgment  and  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  pace  by  skOful 
jockeys.  The  importation  of  so 
many  racehorses  by  American 
I  sportsmen,  who  pay  great  attention 
'  to,  and  believe  in,  the  time  test, 
wUl,  no  doubt,  give  a  stimulus  to 
our  national  and  ever-admired 
sport,  and  it  is  possible  that  our 
friends  from  the  other  side  may 
afford  us  some  instruction  in  the 
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art  of  timing,  which,  if  really 
possible  on  English  racecourses, 
and  if  really  an  advantage,  would 
be  as  welcome  to  us  as  are  the 
sportsmen  and  their  horses. 

I  have  in  my  own  mind  little 
doubt  that  the  Americans  form  an 
estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of 
our  racehorses,  as  compared  with 
their  own,  from  the  returns  made  of 
the  times  taken  to  complete  some 
of  our  more  important  races  as  well 
as  their  own. 

I  have  often  been  appealed  to 
for  my  opinion  as  to  which  is  the 
best  racehorse  I  have  ever  known, 
and  without  hesitation  I  answer, 
Priam.  He  was  a  rich  dark  bay,  with 
black  legs  and  slight  tips  of  white 
upon  each  hind  heel.  His  shape, 
temper,  soundness,  and  hardy  con* 
stitution  were  unquestionable,  and 
he  was  equally  good  over  all 
distances,  from  the  T.T.C.  to  four 
miles.  In  Priam's  day  there  were 
but  few  T.Y.O.  races  and  two-year- 
old  stakes,  and  what  there  were 
reached  a  trivial  value  only ;  but, 
as  Priam  never  ran  in  a  T.Y.O. 
race,  my  opinion  of  his  speed 
was  questioned  until  reference 
was  made  to  his  recovering  the 
many  lengths  he  lost  in  starting 
for  the  Derby ;  but  "  like  a  swal- 
low he  shot  past  some  of  his  most 
formidable  opponents  before  they 
had  gone  400  yards,  and  got  upon 
terms  with  the  leading  division.:' 
The  Chiffneys  were  always  of  the 
opinion  that  Priam  possessed  great 
speed. 

Priam,  moreover,  in  addition  to 
uniting  in  himself  so  many  attri- 
butes of  a  racehorse,  was  remark- 
ably well  bred,  being  by  Emilius 
(a  son  of  Orville),  a  Derby  winner, 
while  Orville  won  the  St.  Leger, 
and  each  of  these  horses  had  'a 
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most  suooessful  Turf  career,  and 
afterwards  gained  a  great  stud 
reputation.  Then  Priam's  dam 
was  Gressida,  sister  to  the  famous 
Eleanor,  who  won  the  Derby  and 
Oaks  for  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  so 
that  on  both  sides  his  blood  was  of 
undeniable  excellence.  His  breeder, 
Sir  John  Shelley,  sold  him  as  a 
yearling  to  Mr.  William  Ghiffhey  for 
1,000  guineas,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  owned  Zinganee,  a  great  horse, 
as  he  proved  himself  to  be  by  win- 
ning the  Newmarket  Stakes  and 
running  third  to  Cadland  and  The 
C5olonel  in  the  Derby  of  1828, 
though  only  the  two  first  were 
placed  by  the  judge.  Zinganee, 
however,  was  then  suffering  from 
a  sore  throat,  and  had  a  bad  dis- 
charge at  the  nostrils. 

Priam's  first  appearance  on  a 
racecourse  was  in  the  Biddlesworth 
Stakes,  at  Newmarket,  on  the 
Monday  in  the  Graven  week  in 
1880,  when  he  won,  beating  five 
others,  after  running  unkindly,  or, 
as  some  would  term  it,  "green," 
through  lack  of  tuition.  He  then 
carried  off  the  Golumn  Stakes 
on  the  following  Wednesday  from 
Lord  Exeter's  Augustus  and  half- 
a-dozen  others.  At  the  New- 
market First  Spring  Meeting 
Priam  walked  over  for  a  couple  of 
sweepstakes,  one  for  lOOsovs.  each, 
and  the  other  for  800  sovs.  each,  half 
forfeit,  and  next  walked  to  Epsom, 
winning  the  Derby  in  1880  by  two 
lengths  after  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
false  starts,  and  losing  a  consider- 
able amount  of  ground  when  the 
actual  start  took  place.  This  state 
of  things  was  not  at  that  time  an 
altogether  unusual  one  in  the  case 
of  great  favourites  under  the  de- 
fective system  of  starting  that 
then  prevailed.  We  next  hear  of 
Priam  winning  a  hundred-"  sov.** 
sweepstakes  over  the  Old  Mile  at 
Ascot,  beating  a  couple  of  others, 
though  carrying  a  7  lb.  penalty  for 
winning  the  Derby. 


Having  gained  the  Blue  Biband 
of  the  Turf,  Priam  was  reserved  for 
the  St.  Leger,  in  which  he  ran 
second  to  Mr.  Beardsworth's  Bir- 
mingham, beating  six-and-twenty 
others.  How  fearfully  heavy  the 
ground  was  on  that  memorable 
Leger  day!  In  many  places  the 
water  stood  on  the  course  like  so 
many  miniature  lakes.  For  some 
days  before  the  race  rain  had  fallen 
heavily,  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  a  violent  thunderstorm 
broke  over  Doncaster  about  the- 
time  the  Leger  was  due  to  start. 
Whether  this  in  any  way  affectecF 
Priam's  running  I  cannot  say. 
Unfortunately  Priam  and  Birming* 
ham  never  met  again,  as  at  that 
time  the  Northern  and  Southern 
racehorses  were  kept  pretty  welt 
distinct,  and,  except  at  Doncaster, 
seldom  raced  together  either  in  the 
North  or  in  the  South. 

On  the  following  Thursday,  when 
the  ground  was  in  better  condition^ 
Priam  beat  Lord  Eelbume's  (after- 
wards the  Earl  of  Glasgow)  Be- 
triever,  a  four-year-old,  at  6  lb., 
over  a  mile  and  a-half  for  500sovs.,^ 
and  Betriever  afterwards  won  the 
cup,  beating  Medora,  Fleur-de-Lis, 
Laurel,  and  other  good  horses. 
The  result  of  this  race  caused 
Lord  Eelbume  to  be  so  dissatisiiect 
with  the  manner  in  which 
Harry  Edwards  rode  Betriever 
in  the  match,  that,  more  mo^ 
he  did  not  fail  to  express  his 
sentiments  in  emphatic  words.  On 
walking  over  for  the  Gascoigne 
Stakes  on  the  same  day,  Priam 
finished  his  engagements  for  the 
season. 

The  spring  of  1881  saw  Priam 
victorious  in  the  Graven  Stakes  at 
Newmarket,  he,  in  the  same  week, 
winning  the  Port  Stakes  over  the 
T.M.M.,  whereupon  Ghiffhey  dis- 
posed of  him  to  Lord  Chesterfield 
for  8,000  guineas,  and  his  new- 
owner,  with  characteristic  im- 
petuosity, ^t   once   proceeded   to 
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match  Priam  against  Sir  Mark 
Wood's  Luoetta  for  £200,  T.M.M., 
at  even  weights.  A  bold  match  it 
seemed,  for  Luoetta  had  in  the 
previous  year  won  the  Ascot  €k>ld 
Cup,  beating  The  Colonel  (who  had 
run  a  dead-heat  with  Cadland  for 
the  Derby),  Green  Mantle  (winner 
of  the  Oaks),  and  Zinganee  (who 
bad  carried  off  the  Gup  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  when  he  defeated 
Mameluke,  winner  of  the  Derby  of 
1827),  and  other  good  horses. 
Among  Lucetta's  otibier  victories 
were  the  King's  Plate  at  Newmar- 
ket, for  mares,  B.G.,  and  her  win- 
ning this  at  the  time  the  match 
was  made,  and  run  three  days 
afterwards,  proved  the  mare  to  be  in 
form ;  while,  as  a  further  testimony 
to  her  excellence,  James  Bobinson 
was  wont  to  declare  that  she  was 
one  of  the  best  animals  over  a 
distance  of  ground  he  ever  rode. 

This  match,  then,  Priam  v, 
Lncetta,  aroused  an  inmiense 
amount  of  interest,  many  good 
judges  being  of  opinion  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  horse,  who  was 
but  a  four-year-old,  to  give  away  a 
year  with  any  hope  of  beating,  over 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  a  mare  of 
the  calibre  of  Lucetta.  Notwith- 
standing this  expression  of  opinion, 
there  prevailed  unusually  heavy  bet- 
ting on  the  event,  the  odds  being  6 
to  4  (the  Boeing  Calendar  says  7  to  4) 
on  Priam,  which  to  the  last  were 
freely  taken.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
sporting  match,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  reputation  of  the  competitors 
themselves,  but  because  such  jockeys 
as  Sam  Chi&eyand  Jem  Bobinson 
were  in  the  saddle.  Bobinson,  re- 
lying upon  the  soundness  and 
stamina  of  Lucetta,  and  placing 
some  reliance  on  her  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  year  over  her  opponent, 
made  the  running  at  a  great  pace, 
Ghiffiiey  lying  two  lengths  away 
with  Priam  for  about  a  mile,  when 
he  fell  further  back,  Bobinson 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
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the  severity  of  the  pace  had  told  its 
tale  upon  Priam,  the  turn  of  speed 
possessed  by  him  being  the  only 
thing  the  mare's  backers  were 
afraid  of.  Ghiffhey,  therefore,  with 
rare  patience,  was  content  to  see 
Lucetta  stealing  away  from  him  ; 
but,  when  about  half  a  distance 
from  home,  he  called  upon  his 
horse,  and,  coming  with  a  rush, 
passed  Lucetta,  and  eventually 
won  by  four  lengths,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Bobinson  and  the 
amazement  of  all. 

Having  become  the  purchaser  of 
this  really  good  horse,  Lord  Ghester- 
field  was  not  unnaturally  am- 
bitious of  winning  some  of  the 
cups  so  much  coveted  and  valued 
in  those  days.  Chiffney  had  entered 
Priam  for  the  Ascot  Gup,  no  doubt 
as  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  con- 
dition which  precluded  anyone  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Jockey 
Glub,  or  of  one  or  other  of  the  chief 
clubs,  from  nominating  a  horse  for 
the  race.  Now,  however,  that  the 
horse  had  changed  hands.  Lord 
Chesterfield  sent  Priam  to  Ascot 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  run,  but  his  expectation 
was  not  fulfilled,  so  he  then  turned 
his  attention  to  winning  the  Good- 
wood Gup,  one  of  the  trophies  most 
esteemed  by  the  owners  of  race- 
horses of  that  day. 

At  that  time,  in  the  absence  of 
any  regular  means  of  conveying 
horses  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  had  to  travel  by  road  from 
their  training  ground  to  the  scene 
of  the  race,  and  from  one  meeting 
to  another.  In  Priam's  case  Lord 
George  Bentinck  persuaded  Lord 
Ohesterfield  to  send  the  horse 
direct  from  Ascot  to  Goodwood,  so 
as  to  avoid  travelling  back  by  road 
to  Newmarket  and  thence  into 
Sussex,  pointing  out,  moreover, 
that  the  horse  would  have  the  not 
inconsiderable  advantage  of  taking 
his  gallops  on  the  delightfully  soft 
downs  of  Goodwood. 
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ing  to  regard  him  as  being  about 
the  best  racehorse  I  ever  knew. 
Still,  when  all  his  great  merits  are 
realised,  and  all  his  fine  perform- 
ances are  carefully  weighed,  I 
trust  that  mj  own  opinion  may  be 
endorsed  by  a  substantial  majority 
of  Bailt's  readers. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  by 
some  the  palm  would  be  awarded 
to  Ormonde,  an  unquestionably 
good  I  horse,  as  the  various  dis- 
tances he  ran  his  record  may,  by 
some,  be  ranked  as  good  as,  if 
not  superior  to,  that  of  Priam.  To 
my  mind,  however,  Ormonde  was 
inferior  to  Priam ;  he  was  not  so 
severely  tested  over  all  courses  as 
was  Priam,  neither  was  Ormonde 


the  elegantly-shaped  and  perfectly- 
formed  horse  that  Priam  was, 
especially  about  his  head  and  neck. 
About  the  conformation  of  Priam, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
perfect  symmetry  that  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  observer  at  once. 
Ladies,  who  often  possess  an  eye  for 
horses,  though  unable  to  give 
reasons  for  their  selection,  were 
always  at  once  taken  by  Priam's 
make  and  shape.  Therefore,  and 
in  conclusion,  with  all  the  charac- 
teristics I  have  enumerated,  I  must 
still  adhere  to  my  opinion  that, 
from  every  point  of  view,  Priam  was 
the  best  racehorse  I,  in  the  course 
of  an  experience  that  dates  a  long 
time  back,  have  ever  known. 


A  Mail  Coach. 


SsEiNa  that  the  coach  in  the  illus- 
tration, which  is  from  a  painting 
by  Mr.  Palfrey,  is  lettered  for  York 
and  London,  there  ia  no  need  to 
ask  on  what  road  she  runs.  She 
is  one  of  the  mails  on  the  Great 
North  Boad,  a  highway  famous  in 
the  annals  of  coaching,  not  only  from 
the  vastness  of  the  undertaking 
which  found  communication  be- 
tween London  and  Edinburgh,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  many 
famous  coachmen  and  proprietors 
who  at  one  time  and  another  were 
connected  with  it.  Mail  coaches 
were  the  invention  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
and,  after  the  first  one  was  put  on 
between  Bristol  and  London,  there 
was  any  amount  of  opposition  to 
them,  and  from  a  few  places  peti- 
tions  were  sent  asking  that  no  mail 
might  be  put  on.  The  'cute  York- 
shiremen,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
the  great  advantage  likely  to  be 
derived  from  the  mail,  and  so  the 
good  people  of  York  were  amongst 
the  very  first  to  ask  that  the  mul- 
coach  system  might  be  extended  to 


the  North  via  York,  and  the 
request  was  complied  with.  It  was 
certainly  on  the  North  Boad  that 
some  of  the  earliest  attempts  were 
made  towards  fast  travelling.  Time 
was  doubtless  an  object  on  all 
routes;  but  it  was  especially  im- 
portant over  long  distances,  and  an 
extra  mile  an  hour  between  London 
and  Edinburgh,  or  even  London  and 
York,  meant  something  appreci- 
able at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

The  painter  of  the  picture  we 
have  here  reproduced  has  given  a 
very  faithful  representation  of  a 
mail  coach  as  it  was  in  the  late 
<' twenties,'*  by  which  time  i^ 
signs  of  antiquated  vehicles  had 
died  out,  and  mail  and  stage 
coaching  had  reached  a  pitch  that 
would  not  have  been  droamed  of 
thirty  years  before.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  mails  was  no  less 
marked  than  in  connection  with 
the  stage  coaches.  As  first  arranged 
by  the  far-seeing  Palmer,  they  were 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  only,  and, 
indeed,  down  to  the  very  last  some 
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of  the  mailfl  never  had  more  than 
two  horses.  Nor  had  the  ooaoh- 
men  and  guards  scarlet  liveries 
when  the  mails  were  first  put  on 
ihe  road,  though  they  followed  in  a 
year  or  two.  The  original  mails  were 
very  badly  built,  and  soon  tumbled 
to  pieces,  so  an  improved  vehicle 
had  to  be  devised,  and  in  due  course 
leaders  were  put  on,  until  at  last 
4he  mail  coaches  came  to  be  as 
represented  in  the  illustration^ 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
4hey  were  not  the  fastest  coaches 
on  the  road.  Nor,  unfortunately, 
were  they  exempt  from  the  dangers 
that  beset  other  coaches,  except 
perhaps  that  they  did  not  topple 
over  so  often  through  being  top- 
heavy.  But  they  had  their  share 
of  literal  ups  and  down.  In  the 
last  century  we  find  a  record  to  the 
offect  that  a  certain  William  La wson 
was  committed  to  York  Oastle  for 
having  wilfully  driven  the  coach, 
*ealled  the  **  Marplot,"  against  the 
London  and  York  mail,  and  then 
flome  slight  indication  of  the  con- 
4Ution  of  the  roads  at  that  time 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
the  coachman  who  was  driving  the 
mail  from  Leeds  to  York  towards 
the  end  of  October,  1794,  was 
thrown  off  the  box  through  the 
badness  of  the  road,  and  was  killed 
on  the  spot,  the  wheels  having 
gone  over  his  head.  Only  a  few 
weeks  later  all  the  North  mails,  as 
well  as  those  from  Lincolnshire 
and  Cambridge,  were  nearly  lost  in 
Cheshunt  Wash.  The  waters  were 
out  so  much  that  the  coaches  were 
almost  submerged,  so  they  had  to 
return  to  Hoddesdon,  the  mails 
being  taken  round  to  Hatfield  and 
Bamet  by  postchaises.  They  even- 
tually arrived  at  the  Post  Office 
over  four  hours  behind  their  usual 
time.  It  was  mentioned  just  now 
that  the  original  mail  coaches  were 
very  bad,  and  soon  fell  to  pieces, 
and  one  of  these  vehicles  broke 
^own  on  a  Sunday  morning,  the 


springs  upon  which  the  box  rested 
giving  way.  This  was  on  the  York 
mail,  about  a  mile  from  Wansford. 
The  passengers  were  got  out,  and 
while  they  were  helping  the  guard 
and  coachman  to  patch  up  the 
coach  the  horses  took  fright,  and 
ran  off  with  the  coach,  passing  in 
the  course  of  their  career  a  very 
narrow  bridge.  As  soon  as  the 
coachman  found  the  horses  going 
on  he  very  quickly  jumped  up  be- 
hind, and,  getting  hold  of  the 
guard's  seat,  clung  there  till  after 
the  horses  had  crossed  the  bridge 
and  were  ascending  a  hill,  when 
they  had  to  slacken  their  pace,  and 
then  he  crawled  over  the  coach, 
dropped  down  upon  one  of  the 
wheelers,  and,  catching  hold  of  the 
reins,  he  fortunately  managed  to 
stop  the  horses,  otherwise  both  the 
vehicle  and  the  team  might  have 
come  to  a  more  or  less  bad  end. 

Much  that  is  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  mail  coaches  was 
stated  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Among  other 
things,  it  appeared  that,  in  1811, 
the  mails  were  considered  the  only 
coaches  in  which  it  was  considered 
safe  to  travel  by  night,  the  well- 
armed  guard  and  his  erratic 
blunderbuss  being  considered  a 
perfect  protection.  Even  at  that 
date  some  of  the  mails  travelled  at 
a  very  fair  pace,  for  the  Portpatrick 
mail  covered  the  whole  distance  of 
424  miles  in  46  h.  8  min.,  that 
being  the  time  allowed  by  the 
Post  Office,  the  ratie  being  over 
eight  miles  an  hour ;  the  Glasgow 
mail  did  the  896  miles  in  forty-two 
hours,  with  an  average  of  nine  miles 
an  hour,  and  to  Carlisle  the  pace 
was  about  the  same.  The  Edin- 
burgh mail  used  to  carry  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Scotch  mails,  and 
running  through  Doncaster  and 
York,  proceeded  through  Durham, 
Newcastle,  and  a  number  of  Border 
towns  Uke  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  Ber- 
wick, and  Dunbar.     The  Scotch 
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mails  oarried  were  the  Perth,  Don- 
dee,  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  Elgiui 
Invemess,  and  on  toWiok,  762  miles ; 
then,  crossing  the  narrow  peninsula 
of  Caithness,  to  Thnrso,  788  miles, 
which  was  nm  in  about  ninety- 
six  hours.  In  a  pamphlet  on  Post 
OfBce  reform,  published  about 
1887,  Rowland  Hill  estimated  the 
cost  of  conveying  a  letter  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  the  distance 
being  400  miles,  at  £5;  the  cost 
from  London  to  York  being  l^ir^. 
per  mile,  and  l|d.  per  mile  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey;  with 
10s.  6d.  for  guard's  wages,  and 
£1  18s.  ll|d.  for  English  tolls  and 
other  expenses.  The  whole  mail 
carried  by  the  coach,  including  the 
bags,  would  weigh  about  8  cwt. 

Li  1887  there  were  in  England 
fifty-four  four-horse  and  forty- 
nine  pair-horse  mails,  and  the 
average  speed  was  eight  miles  seven 
furlongs  per  hour.  Some,  how- 
ever, did  their  ten  miles  five 
furlongs  per  hour,  and  some  onlv 
six  miles,  and  in  those  days  it  took 
15^  hours  for  Londoners  to  reach 
Shrewsbury,  while  Exeter  necessi- 
tated a  journey  of  17  hours,  Man- 
chester 18  or  19  hours,  Holyhead 
nearly  27  hours,  and  Liverpool  20 
hours  50  minutes,  a  time  which 
would  make  the  hair  of  the  driver 
of  a  modem  express  stand  on  end. 
Ireland  then  boasted  of  thirty  four- 
horse  mails,  but  ten  sufficed  for  the 
needs  of  Scotland.  Although  the 
coachmen  and  guards  of  the  mail 
coaches  were,  as  a  rule,  honest, 
determined  fellows,  they  were 
sometimes  not  above  trying  to 
make  money  on  their  own  account, 
a  proceeding  which  occasionally 
ended  disastrously  for  them.  Thus 
the  Dover  mail  coach  officials  got 
into  sad  trouble  in  1785  for 
having  in  some  unaccountable 
manner  mixed  up  the  letter-bags 
with  others  containing  French  laces 
to  a  considerable  amount.  A  Mr. 
Tancred,  of   the  Customs  House, 


promptly  impounded  the  lot,  and 
though  the  mail  proper  was,  of 
course,  permitted  to  be  delivered,  the 
coach  and  all  its  other  belongings 
journeyed  to  the  Borough,  to  receive 
the  impress  of  the  broad  arrow. 

Although  strict  punctuality  was 
stipulated  for  by  the  Post  Office,  it 
was,  of  course,  not  always  possible 
for  the  mails  to  keep  their  time» 
for  many  unexpected  mishaps, 
which  could  neither  be  foreseen 
nor  guarded  against,  overtook 
coaches  of  all  lands.  The  year 
1802  was  ushered  in  by  a  great 
amount  of  bad  weather,  and  in 
February  the  gales  were  of  fearful 
violence.  During  one  of  them  the 
York  mail,  with  oiUy  two  passen- 
gers outside,  and  none  in,  and 
loaded  very  high  with  mail  bag» 
and  the  month's  magazines,  was 
was  blown  completely  over  near 
Halifax;  but,  fortunately,  no  one 
was  seriously  injured.  Travelling 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  seven  or 
eight  miles  an  hour  must  have  beea 
no  joke  when  it  was  possible  for 
coach-wheels  to  sink  deep  enough 
into  the  ground  to  bring  the  con- 
cern over.  One  instance  has 
already  been  given  of  bad  roada 
bring  a  North  mail  to  grief,  and  in 
1799  the  York  mail  turned  over 
through  the  wheels  sinking  into  a. 
hole  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot.. 
This  happened  between  Stamford 
and  Witham  Common ;  the  guud,. 
Robert  Northern,  broke  his  leg,, 
but  the  passengers  escaped  un- 
hurt, while  about  two  years  later 
there  was  another  edition  of  thia 
accident  to  the  Shrewsbury  mail 
about  six  miles  from  Oxford.  Again 
did  the  mail  overturn  through  the 
wheels  sinking  in.  The  coachman's 
leg  and  the  guard's  arm  were  broken, 
but,  as  in  the  previous  instance,  the 
passengers  got  off  with  what  is 
termed  a  ''shaking." 

In  coaching,  as  in  everything 
else,  history  repeats  itself  to  an  ex* 
traordinary   extent.      To-day    the 
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driver  of  the  heavy  van  commonly 
treats  with  profound  contempt  any 
request  on  the  part  of  the  occupant 
of  a  light  vehicle  to  get  ont  of  the 
way.  Mr.  Flinch  many  years  ago 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  van-driver 
the  speech,  *<  I  don't  know  nothing 
about  wrong  sides;  but  yer  can 
take  my  wheel  off  if  yer  like,"  the 
objector  being  the  driver  of  a 
pony  cart.  Going  further  back 
still,  we  read  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser for  December  28th,  1786,  that 
on  Boxing  Day,  as  several  carts 
were  coming  towards  Edinburgh,fi  ve 
miles  from  Haddington  the  Edin- 
burgh mail  came  up  with  them. 
The  mail  was  then  a  comparatively 
new  institution,  and  on  the  guard 
sounding  his  horn  as  a  signal  to  dear 
the  road,  the  drivers  of  the  carts, 
**  knowing  their  strength,"  as  the 
paper  says,  promptly  blocked  the 
road,  some  taking  onesideof  the  road, 
and  others  the  other,  whileone  or  two 
kept  in  the  middle  of  the  causeway. 
The  guard  then  called  to  them  to 
allow  the  mail  to  pass,  but  the 
rough  of  1786  appears  to  have  been 
Tery  like  the  rough  of  a  century 
later,  and  these  particular  roughs 
**  jibed"  at  the  wearers  of  the  scarlet 
livery,  and  still  blocked  the  road, 
whereupon  the  passengers  with  one 
accord  desired  the  guard  to  alight 
and  do  his  duty. 

It  is  only  doing  the  coachmen 
and  guards  of  the  mails  the  barest 
justice  to  say  that  they  were  in- 
variably equid  to  every  emergency, 
and  the  guard  of  this  Edinburgh 
mail,  taking  his  blunderbuss  in 
hand,  descended  from  his  perch  to 
ta>ke  the  number  of  the  carts,  and 
on  going  to  the  first  one  the  carter 
jumped  off  the  shafts  on  which  he 
had  been  riding  and  knocked  down 
the  guard,  who,  on  regaining  his 
feet,  clubbed  his  blunderbus,andin 
turn  knocked  over  his  assailant. 
At  this  juncture  one  of  the 
passengers  came  to  the  guard's 
assistance,  the  other  carters  left 


their  horses,  and  a  free  fight 
ensued,  in  which  coachman  and 
guard  were  badly  used,  but  were  at 
length  rescued  by  the  passengers. 
Very  great  kudos  was  given  to  the 
guard,  who,  though  *' twice  beat 
down  with  the  instrument  of 
death  in  his  hand,  never  offered 
to  level  it  at  his  adversary."  While 
coachman  and  guard  were  being 
well  knocked  about,  the  passengers 
busied  themselves  by  taJdng  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  owners 
of  the  carts,  and  expressed  their 
determination  of  making  examples 
of  the  ruffians  for  the  benefit  of 
future  travellers  ;  but  everybody's 
business  being  nobody's  business, 
no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken. 
The  incident,  however,  illustrates 
some  of  the  drawbacks  incidental 
to  coach  travelling  in  the  olden 
days,  and,  in  spite  of  what  was 
said  as  to  the  safety  of  the  maib, 
there  is  a  record  of  one  of  the  mail 
coaches  bding  stopped  by  highway- 
men as  late  as  1682. 

Than  De  Quincey,  the  mail  coach 
never hadamore  strenuous  advocate, 
unless  it  was  John  Palmer  himself. 
The  essayist  was'a  perfect  enthusiast 
in  coaching,  and  in  his  essay  on  <<The 
English  Mail  Coach  "  he  spoke  of 
that  <*  central  intellect  that  in  the 
midst  of  vast  distances  overruled  all 
obstacles  into  one  steady  co-opera- 
tion to  a  national  result,  "instancing 
one  case  where  two  mails,  starting 
at  the  same  time  from  two  points 
six  hundred  miles  apart,  met  almost 
constantly  at  a  particular  bridge 
which  bisected  the  total  distance. 
<<  The  mail  coach  it  was,"  wrote  De 
Quincey, "  that  distributed  over  the 
face  of  the  land,  like  the  opening  of 
apocalyptic  vials,  the  heart-shalong 
news  of  Trafalgar,  of  Salamanca,  of 
Vittoria,  of  Waterloo,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  of  the  racecourse  too,  for  a 
traveller  has  left  it  on  record  that  on 
one  night  not  a  wink  of  sleep  could 
he  obtain  through  the  guard  con- 
stantly shouting  out  'The  Cure.'" 
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Aftbb  a  lapse  of  olose  on  thirty 
years,  Surrey  have  once  more 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
Best  of  England,  and  once  more 
has  the  county  sustained  a  severe 
defeat.  We  are  bv  no  means  satis- 
fied that  the  performances  of  the 
Surrey  eleven  last  season  afforded 
sufficient  justification  to  their 
executive  for  arranging  this  match, 
and  in  these  days  when  county 
teams  are  playing  almost  every  day 
of  the  season  it  was  certainly  a  big 
order  to  request  the  other  counties 
to  keep  the  dates  of  this  mat(di 
clear  of  engagements  in  order  that 
BO  other  engagements  might  pre- 
vent the  representative  cricketers 
of  England  from  playing  for  their 
country  against  Surrey.  A  Middlesex 
match.however,  prevented  Mr.  Stod- 
dart  from  appearing  in  the  scratch 
team,  and  various  causes  prevented 
Messrs.  Hewett  and  Woods ;  Gunn 
and  Davidson,  Peel  and  Brown, 
and  one  or  two  others,  from  accept- 
ing the  invitation  extended  to  them 
to  play  for  the  team  captained  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Grace.  Although  the 
executive  did  not  collect  quite  the 
team  they  had  originally  selected,  a 
powerful  combination  was  put  into 
the  field,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
beating  the  county  by  an  innings 
and  80  runs.  In  fact,  after  the 
first  hour's  play  Surrey  were  a 
beaten  side,  and,  before  the  excel- 
lent bowling  of  Pougher,  who  has, 
when  bowling  for  Leicestershire, 
repeatedly  had  a  signal  success 
against  the  Surrey  batsmen,  the 
heroes  of  the  Oval  collapsed  in 
most  inglorious  fashion. 

Keeping  an  excellent  length,  and 
making  the  ball  go  across  with  his 
arm,  Pougher  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  catch  after  catch  sent  up 
into  the  slips,  and  no  less  than 
seven  of  the  Surrey  batsmen  were 
disposed  of  by  catches  behind  the 


wicket,  four  of  them  through  the 
agency  of  Banjitsiuhji  at  short 
slip.  Nine  wickets  at  the  cost  of 
84  runs,  with  the  ground  in  run- 
getting  order,  is  an  analysis  of 
which  Pougher  may  well  be  proud, 
and  yet  he  was  only  asked  to  play 
at  the  last  moment,  when  upon  the 
previous  Saturday  afternoon  an 
accident  prevented  Davidson  from 
appearing.  With  Surrey  out  for 
but  85  runs,  the  scratch  eleven  pro- 
ceeded to  improve  their  position  by 
amassing  an  innings  of  868,  to  which 
Albert  Ward  (who  went  in  at  the 
fall  of  the  first  wicket)  contributed 
168;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  amongst  his  best  perform- 
ances, as  he  was  missed  off  a  very 
easy  chance  in  the  slips  beiore  he 
had  scored  double  figures.  Mr. 
Jackson  made  57  runs,  but  the 
Champion,  W.  G.,  was  a  disappoint- 
ment with  only  18.  Surrey,  thanks 
to  67  from  Lockwood  and  49  from 
their  captain,  just  topped  the 
second  hundred  in  the  second 
innings,  and  at  a  very  early  hour 
on  the  third  morning  Surrey  were 
beaten  by  an  innings  and  80  runs. 
For  a  county  (no  matter  how  suc- 
cessful it  may  have  been)  to  chal- 
lenge the  Best  of  England,  and  ex- 
pect other  important  cricket  to  be 
discontinued  during  the  three  days 
of  the  match,  there  ought  to  be 
some  very  cogent  reason,  and  we 
are  glad  to  say  that  in  this  case 
there  was  a  strong  motive  to  make 
the  match  financially  as  great  a 
success  as  possible,  since  the 
proceeds  of  the  gate  were  to  go  to 
Mr.  W.  W.  Bead,  and  the  match 
was  termed  "Mr.  Bead's  Testi- 
monial Match."  To  an  old- 
fashioned  cricketer  it  may  be 
rather  a  startling  novelty  that  a 
cricketer  who  has  for  twenty  years 
played  as  an  amateur  should  take 
what  is  in  every  particular  practi- 
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cally  a  benefit  match ;  but  it  is 
better  in  these  later  days  of  county 
cricket  to  be  surprised  at  nothing, 
and  if  the  match  was  a  failure  so 
iax  as  the  glorification  of  Surrey 
was  concerned,  it  ought  to  have 
proved  a  useful  match  so  far  as  the 
beneficiare  was  concerned,  as  some 
thousands  of  spectators  paid  the 
necessary  shilling  upon  the  first 
two  days  of  the  entertainment. 

The  great  feature,  so  far,  of  the 
season  of  1895  has  been  the  intense 
enthusiasm  aroused  throughout  the 
country  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  and  his 
marvellous  career  as  a  cricketer. 
The  magnificent  scores  made  by  the 
"  CThampion  "during  May,  which  re- 
sultedin  thecompletion  of  his  1,000 
runs  ere  the  first  month  of  the  season 
had  come  to  a  close,  had  the  most 
wholesome  effect  of  fiftnning  into 
flame  the  enthusiasm  which  all  lovers 
of  the  noble  game  have  long  felt  for 
the  greatest  cricketerthat  the  world 
has  ever  seen ;  moreover,  since  the 
''  Ohampion  "  has  by  these  magnifi- 
cent performances,  and  by  the  phe- 
nomenal completion  of  his  <'  cen- 
tury of  centuries,"  become,  for  the 
time,  the  chief  topic  of  all  classes 
of  society,  not  only  cricketers,  but 
also  the  o/  ^oAAo/,  in  a  fever  of 
hero  -  worship, '  are  burning  to 
subscribe  their  contribution  to- 
wards a  testimonial  to  the  greatest 
cricketer  of  all  time.  Certainly 
for  days  past  the  prominent  feature 
of  one  of  our  leading  daily  papers 
has  been  the  ''  shilling  collection  " 
for  Mr.  Grace,  and  whilst  many  have 
seen  their  way  to  a  little  cheap  self- 
advertisement  by  remitting  a  shilling 
to  the  fund  and  writing  a  letter 
dealing  more  with  themselves  than 
with  Mr.  Grace,  their  contributions 
will  in  the  end  prove  not  less 
useful  than  the  shillings  subscribed 
in  a  whole-hearted  way  by  those 
sportsmen  who  are  actuated  solely 
by  admiration  for  the  <<  Master." 
With  the  Committee  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  Cricket  Club  interesting  them- 
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selves  strongly  in  the  matter ;  with 
eveiy  variety  of  club  throughout 
not  only  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
also  the  Colonies,  sparing  no  pains 
to  collect  all  that  they  can ;  and 
with  that  mighty  organ  the  Press 
making  every  effort  to  further  the 
movement,  we  shall  be  indeed  sur- 
prised if  a  most  substantial  sum  is 
not  realised  as  a  tribute  from  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  one  who  must 
stand  pre-eminent  as  the  champion 
cricketer  of  the  century,  and  who, 
now  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  after 
having  held  the  supremacy  for 
thirty  years,  is  still,  by  universal 
consent,  regarded  as  the  finest 
cricketer  of  the  day. 

At  Lord's,  on  June  18th,  14th, 
15th,  the  premier  club  scoredan  easy 
victory  over  Kent,  and  Mr.  W.  G. 
Grace  scored  yet  another  century, 
making  in  the  second  innings  ot 
M.C.C.,  on  a  wicket  decidedly  the 
worse  for  wear,  the  fine  score  of 
125  runs.  Another  interesting 
feature  of  this  match  was  the  re- 
appearance at  Lord's  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Massie,  who,  some  twelve  years 
ago,  playing  for  the  AustraUans, 
created  a  great  impression  by  his 
brilliant  hitting.  Although  now  by 
no  means  in  the  same  practice  as 
of  yore,  Mr.  Massie,  in  the  second 
innings  of  M.C.C.,  gave  the  specta- 
tors a  taste  of  his  quality  by  hitting 
up  86  runs  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  and  we  hope  that  many  a 
time  during  the  present  season  this 
famous  cricketer  may  favour  us 
with  further  displays  of  the  art 
which  is  fftst  becoming  extinct  in 
English  first-class  cricket — ^the  art 
of  hitting. 

We  offer  our  sincerestcongratula- 
tions  to  Lord  Hawke  upon  the 
consistently  fine  form  he  has  dis- 
played throughout  the  season.  With 
his  highest  score  79,  he  has  up  to 
the  middle  of  June  the  most  useful 
average  of  over  84  runs  per  innings, 
and,  best  of  all,  his  runs  have  always 
been  made  in  the  nick  of  time  and 
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jnst  when  they  were  most  wanted. 
The  fallacy  of  averages  must  ever 
be  that  a  man,  by  seizing  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  piUng  np  an  enormons 
score  when  runs  are  of  no  valae  to 
his  side,  will  secure  a  big  average, 
which  really  means  little  service  to 
his  county  ;  whilst  another  making 
runs  when  wanted,  and  never  too 
many  of  them,  is,  when  judged  by 
the  test  of  averages,  of  very  little 
account.  So  with  Lord  Hawke,  he 
has  not  once  made  a  superfluous 
score,  but  time  after  time,  in  trying 
circumstances,  he  has  rendered 
gallant  service  to  the  county  for 
which  he  has  done  so  much  and 
worked  so  unselfishly,  and  York- 
shire is  indeed  to  be  congratulated 
upon  being  able  to  count  upon  the 
assistance  of  two  such  good  sports- 
men and  fine  cricketers  as  Lord 
Hawke  and  Mr.  Jackson. 

The  near  approach  of  Thursday, 
July  4th,  which  is  thedate  appointed 
for  the  commencement  of  the  inter- 
University  match,  is  sufficient 
excuse  for  a  few  observations  upon 
the  merits  of  the  two  elevens.  It 
would  seem  at  the  first  glance  as 
if  Oxford,  possessing  as  they  do  the 
privilege  of  claiming  the  services 
ofno  less  than  ten  old  Blues,  would 
prove  a  more  powerful  combination 
than  Cambridge,  with  but  four  or 
five  of  last  year's  eleven  at  their 
command.  Oxford  certainly  com- 
menced the  season  in  most  promising 
style,  and  their  first  three  matches, 
against  Somerset,  the  Gentlemen 
of  England,  and  Yorkshire,  resulted 
in  most  creditable  victories  for  the 
Dark  Blues.  Subsequent  to  this, 
however,  the  last  two  trial  matches 
on  the  home  ground  saw  Kent 
and  the  M.C.O.  and  Ground  defeat 
the  team  so  ably  led  by  Mr.  O.  J. 
Mordaunt,  although  upon  the  latter 
occasion,  when  beaten  by  five 
wickets,  Oxford  had  by  no  means 
a  representative  eleven. 

Cambridge  upon  the  magnificent 
wickets  at  Fenner's  cricket  ground, 


rendered  a  good  account  of  them- ' 
selves,  and  after  winning  their  first* 
match  against  Somerset,  had  but 
little  the  worst  of  a  drawn  game 
with  Mr.  C.  I.  Thornton's  eleven. 
Their  worst  performance,  however, 
was  probably  in  the  next  match, 
when  Mr.  Webbe's  team  of  amateurs^ 
with  the  assistance  of  Boberts,  the 
Gloucestershire  bowler,  defeated 
the  University  by  the  handsome 
margin  of  nine  wickets,  but,  in 
justice  to  the  Cantabs,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  team  collected 
by  Mr.  Webbe  was  an  extremely 
powerful  one,  and  amongst  the  run- 
getters  were  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  and 
Messrs.  Stoddart  and  Hewett. 

Bain  prevented  the  Yorkshire 
match  at  Cambridge  from  being^ 
brought  to  definite  conclusion,  but 
in  the  match  v.  M.C.C.  and  Ground 
the  Light  Blues  did  a  fine  per- 
formance, and  beat  a  strong  team 
of  the  Club  by  an  inning  and  23- 
runs.  Winning  the  toss  upon  & 
perfect  wicket,  Uie  Undergraduates 
ran  up  the  huge  score  of  515,  and 
then,  although  Mr.  Gray,  their 
best  bowler,  was  not  playing,  their 
other  bowlers,  assisted  by  the 
crumbled  condition  of  the  wicket, 
were  able  twice  to  dispose  of  their 
opponents  for  scores  of  252  and 
240. 

The  last  of  the  home  trial 
matches  was  against  Dublin  Uni~ 
versity,  who  were  just  defeated  in 
one  innings,  and  again  the  younger 
Druce  played  a  three-figure  innings. 
It  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  Cambridge  would  be  able  to 
beat  Surrey  at  the  Oval,  and,  as  & 
matter  of  fact,  they  came  in  for 
rather  severe  treatment  at  the 
head  -  quarters  of  championship 
cricket.  Both  Abel  and  his  junior 
colleague,  Holland,  pounced  upon 
the  opportunity  of  improving  their 
batting  averages  against  amateur 
bowling,  and  the  fast  Surrey  bowl- 
ing was  too  much  for  most  of  the 
Cantabs.   We  question  the  wisdom 
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of  the  crioket  authorities  at  Gam- 
bridge  in  ts^dng  their  team  up  to 
£eniuxigton  Oval,  as  the  game  is 
^waysUkely  to  prove  a  severe  trial 
for  them,  and  can  scaroely  be  of  any 
service  as  a  preparation  for  the 
match  against  Oxford.  Upon  the 
present  occasion  the  crack  Gam- 
bridge  batsman,  Mr.  N.  F.  Draoe, 
i^ad  to  retire  owing  to  a  nasty 
injury  to  his  thumb,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate indeed  for  the  team  that 
his  injury  was  not  more  serious. 

We  have  said  that  the  younger 
Mr.  Druce  is  the  crack  batsman  at 
"Oambridge,  and,  indeed,  up  to  the 
time  of  writing,  he  continues  to 
hold  his  own  at  the  very  top  of  the 
"batting  averages,  in  a  season,  too, 
when  batsmen  have  been  more  suc- 
'Oessful  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  game,  and  up  to  June 
17th  his  average  amounted  to  over 
"94  runs  for  each  of  seven  com- 
jpleted   innings.      Gambridge    can 
boast  of  other  dangerous  batsmen 
in  their  captain,  Mr.  W.  G.  Druce, 
who  has  shown  consistently  good 
form,  and  in  Mr.  Frank  Mitchell, 
the  promise  of  whose  sensational 
'd^btU  last  season  at  Gambridge  has 
never  yet  been  thoroughly  justi- 
fied.   Of    the  Gambridge  bowlers 
Mr.  Gray  is  probably  the  best,  and 
has  improved   greatly  since    last 
summer ;  whilst  Messrs.  Lowe  and 
Wilson  have  at    times  met  with 
success.    The  Gambridge  captain, 
who  last  year  kept  wicket  with 
success,  has    this    season  handed 
over    the    gloves    to    Mr.   C.   D. 
^^      Bobinson,    who    has    throughout 
^ven  eveiy  satisfaction,  although 
lie  has  not  yet  proved  himself  such 
a  brilliant  performer  as  the  rival 
Blue,    Mr.     Lewis,    at    Oxford. 
The  latter  University  is  fortunate 
indeed  in  possessing  such  a   fine 
stumper,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  no  injury  to  his  hands 
will  prevent  him  from  doing  him- 
self justice  in  the  great  match.  Ox- 
ford also  possesses  a  grand  cricketer 


in  Mr.  G.  J.  Mordaunt,  who  is 
this  season  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful batsmen  of  the  day,  and  a 
magnificent  fieldsman  anywhere. 
The  University  at  present  is,  if  any- 
thing, too  well  stocked  with  good 
batsmen,  and  it  is  likely  that  more 
than  one  cricketer  who  would,  in  a 
moderate  year,  have  been  certain  of 
his  Blue,  will  this  season  have  to 
suffer  disappointment ;  at  any  rate, 
in  Messrs.  Mordaunt,  Fry,  Phillips, 
Leveson  -  Gower,  Foster,  and 
Warner,  there  is  batting  enough 
for  any  'Varsity  eleven,  and 
Oxonians  may  comfort  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  there  is  an 
appearance  of  bowling  strength  in 
Messrs.  Fry,  Arkwright,  Gunliffe, 
and  Hartley.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
elevens  leads  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  Oxford  have  a  smarter  fielding 
side  and  a  slight  advantage  in  the 
bowling  department,  whilst  their 
batting  is  certainly  not  inferior 
to  that  of  their  rivals,  and  the 
Dark  Blues  should,  we  think, 
in  the  absence  of  distinctly  bad 
luck,  prove  successful;  at  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
amongst  the  Gantabs  are  two  or 
three  most  dangerous  batsmen, 
any  one  of  whom,  should  he  get 
well  set,  might  work  havoc  with 
the  Oxford  bowling.  We  fear  that 
after  the  long  drought  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  match  may  be 
played  in  unsettled  weather,  when 
the  luck  of  the  toss  may  destroy 
the  interest  in  a  struggle  which 
ought  to  prove  most  interesting. 

County  cricket  continues  to 
monopolise  well-nigh  all  the  best 
players  and  most  of  the  interest  of 
the  public. 

Lancashire,  by  their  defeat  of 
Yorkshire  and  their  own  downfall 
to  Surrey,  have  given  the  latter 
county  a  decided  start  in  the  cham- 
pionship competition ;  but  there  is 
plenty  of  time  yet  for  the  favourites 
to  be  upset,  and  the  present  la^ge 
field  of  thirteen  competitors  has 
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the  advantage  of  oomplicating 
the  oompetition.  It  appears  as  if 
Surrey  T^ould  again  ti^e  their  old 
position  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and 
it  is  not  uninteresting  to  speculate 
upon  what  kind  of  position  in  the 
championship  table  the  Surrey 
second'  eleven  would  attain  to 
were  they  also  turned  loose  in 
the  competition.  The  second 
eleven  have  not,  we  understand, 
lost  a  match  for  many  years, 
and  certainly  whenever  members 
of  the  second  team  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  Surrey  eleven  it  has 
generally  been  with  conspicuous 
success,  as  in  the  cases  of  Hay- 
ward,  Holland,  Street,  Ayres,  and 
Smith. 

The  early  part  of  the  county 
season  has  been  memorable  for  the 
superb  efforts  made  on  behalf  of 
Somerset  by  their  wonderful  captain , 
Mr.  Woods,  and  the  unfortunate 
failure  of  these  efforts  to  snatch  a 
victory  for  his  county.  Up  to 
JiUy  1st  Somerset  have  been  beaten 
by  both  Universities,  by  Hamp* 
shire,  Essex,  Gloucestershire,  and 
Surrey,  whilst  the  two  games 
which  they  might  have  won  were 
lefb  unfinished  against  Middlesex 
and  Sussex,  and  yet  Mr.  Woods  in 
these  matches  scored  48  wickets 
and  made  779  runs,  with  an 
average  of  just  under  50  runs 
per  innings,  including  scores 
of  180  V.  Cambridge,  85  against 
Surrey  (going  in  when  five  wickets 
had  fallen  for  16  runs), 
and  in  one  week  109  v.  Middle- 
sex and  215  against  Sussex.  All 
cricketers  must  sympathise  with 
the  gallant  Australian  that  such 
heroic  efforts  should  avail  nothing, 
and     that     his     county     should 


find  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder. 

This  is  our  last  opportunity  for 
saying  a  few  words  about  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Eton  v.  Harrow  match, 
to  be  played  at  Lord's  on  July  12th 
and  18th,  and  although  much  may 
happen  to  a  school  team  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  weeks» 
appearances  at  present  point  to  a^ 
victory  for  Eton,  who  are  probably 
much  above  the  average  strength, 
whilst  Harrow,  although  they 
possess  two-  fine  batsmen  in  their 
captain  (Stogdan)  and  Vibart,  are 
lamentably  short  of  bowling  talent, 
a  defect  for  which  their  very  good 
fielding  may  hardly  be  able  to 
atone.  The  illness  of  Mr.  G.  P. 
Gore,  who  should  have  been  the 
Harrow  captain  this  season,  ha9 
deprived  the  school  of  an  excellent 
all-round  cricketer,  whose  loss  ie 
irreparable. 

Whilst  on  the  topic  of  school 
cricket,  and  desiring  not  to  wound 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  gentle- 
men engaged  inthe  match,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  drawing  attentioi^ 
to  the  phenomenal  number  of  extras 
scored  in  the  recent  match  at  Vin- 
cent Square  between  Charterhouse 
and  Westminster,  when,  out  of  a 
total  of  869  scored  by  Charter- 
house, there  were  no  less  than  55- 
byes  and  12  leg-byes ;  whilst  out  of 
the  total  of  808  runs  subscribed  by 
Westminster  in  their  two  innings^ 
there  were  51  byes,  12  leg-byes, 
and  4  wides.  Such  a  large  num^ 
her  of  extras  as  186  in  a  two^ 
days'  match  seems  a  very  tall  order, 
and  we  must  recommend  this  match 
to  the  «01d  Buffer"  as  a  leading  case 
on  the  Absentee  Longstop  and  the 
Unguarded  Boundary.        Quid. 
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"Grandfather  Pike.' 


Blue  smoke- wreaths  from  the  after- 
luncheon  cigarette  float  softly  up- 
wards; bees,  in  the  limes  above, 
hum  drowsily ;  the  sunlight  filters 
through  the  foliage,  casting  deli- 
cate patches  of  fretwork  upon  the 
trim-shaven  lawn. 

How  sweet  the  wafted  scent  of  the 
wallflowers !  How  soothing  the  in- 
haled <<  Lutakia ! "  And,  surely,  what 
wooing  could  be  more  amorously 
tender  than  the  note  of  the  cushat 
discoursing  so  softly  to  his  mate  in 
the  leafy  oak  hard  by? 

Voices,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
wall : 

''Three  sets  of  tackle  o'  mine 
'e's  broken,  I  tell  yer — " 

"  An'  one  o*  mine  !  " 

" — Two  single  'ooks  an'  a  tri- 
hangle." 

"  An'  a  noo  live-bait  trace." 

''I  means  to  'ave  'im  afore 
long." 

"Dam'imI" 

I  recognise .  the  voices  of  the 
stud-groom  and  butler,  both  ardent, 
though,  maybe,  somewhat  inexpe- 
rienced, anglers.  Where,  I  wonder, 
have  they  managed  to  encounter, 
and  be  worsted  by,  this  giant  of 
the  deep  9  Surely  not  in  the  reedy, 
overgrown  stream  wending  its  way 
so  placidly  through  these  fieuned 
grazing  grounds  of  Northampton- 
shire, that  but  a  short  time  back 
echoed  to  the  hoof-strokes  of  the 
cream  of  the  Pytchley  as  they 
swept  down  to  it,  in  close  pursuit 
of  the  deadly  lady  pack,  who,  with 
their  ''hackles"  up  and  a  scent 
breast-high,  are  running  to  kill. 

Yes ;  but  the  galhmt  chesnut 
pricked  his  ears  and  quickened,  at 
the  same  time  shortening  his  stride, 
flinging  the  silver  streak  behind 
him  with  hardly  an  effort. 

The  stout  fox  sank  before  he 
could  make  his  point,  and  they 
pulled  him  down  in  the  open. 


Those  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the 
stream  sat  nursing  their  horses' 
heads  for  an  hour  at  least  before 
help  arrived  ;  for  in  the  Midlands 
the  "wrecker"  comes  not  so  swiftly 
to  your  assistance  as  he  does  in  the 
fair  emerald  land  of  Meath ;  in  fftct, 
there  it  is  almost  uncanny  how  soon 
"Larry  and  the  bhoys"  arrive 
upon  the  scene  of  disaster,  and  for 
a  golden  recompense  have  you 
"  out  of  that "  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye. 

"Coffee,  sir?" 

The  butler  and  his  liveried 
myrmidon  stand  beside  me. 

From  the  former  I  elicit  the 
required  information  as  to  Orand- 
father  Pike's  place  of  domicile. 

"  I  just  see  'is  hugly  'ead  afore 
the  tackle  broke,  and  'e's  a. 
whopper.  You'll  find  the  rod,  sir, 
an'  some  baits,  ready  in  the  stable- 
yard." 

The  rod,  when  I  examine  it^ 
seems  to  have  borne  the  stress  of 
many  seasons,  warped,  and  spliced 
in  two  or  three  places — the  lower 
rings  conspicuous  by  their  absence  ; 
the  line  —  water  -  cord,  and  in- 
ferior at  that — kinked,  and  wound 
loosely  on  a  battered  old  Notting- 
ham reel,  which  revolves  only 
under  desperate  pressure,  and 
creaking  a  loud  remonstrance  ;  a. 
claret  cork,  perforated  by  a  roach- 
quill,  doing  duty  for  a  float,  and  a 
No.  1  hook  attached  to  a  piece  of 
frayed  salmon  gut  completing  the 
somewhat  risky  equipment. 

But  there  is  a  garden  watering- 
pot  full  of  fine,  large,  fat,  and 
seemingly  frivolous  minnows;  sa 
hoping  for  the  best,  rod  in 
hand,  a  somewhat  decomposed, 
game  -  bag  on  my  back,  highly 
redolent  of  defunct  bunny,  an 
ancient,  apoplectic,  mangy  Clum- 
ber Spaniel  bringing  up  the  rear». 
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I  set  off  down  the  brook,  the 
old  dog  toiling  after  me,  and  evi- 
dently feeling  the  heat.  As  I 
turn  to  look  at  him,  I  seem  to 
breathe  once  again  the  bracing 
air  of  the  Yorkshire  moorland, 
and  see  the  purple  heather  and  the 
long  line  of  butts  standing  out 
against  the  sky-line.  The  last 
drive  is  over,  and  it  has  been  the 
drive  of  the  day.  Guns,  beaters, 
and  loaders  are  scattered  about 
busy  "  picking  up,"  and  my  hench- 
man's despairing  cry  comes  back  to 
me,  *' They're  a-getting  all  our 
birds!  I'd  just  as  soon  'ave  a 
good  cat  as  this  'ere  dog."  How 
sluggishly  the  stream  flows,  choked 
up  with  weeds  and  grasses  1  How 
blue  the  forget-me-nots  on  its 
brink !  A  waterhen  disappears  into 
the  tangled  mass  of  reeds  and  bul- 
rushes, a  green  sandpiper  wings  its 
way  down  stream  with  twisting, 
uncertain  flight;  a  little  further, 
and  a  heron  rises,  with  gorged  crop 
and  a  harsh  dank.  Oh  for  the 
merry  bygone  days  of  "Holmby 
House,"  "  Sir  Giles  AUonby,"  and 
his  stout  retainers !  and  the  falcon 
**  Diamond,"  unhooded  and  cast 
upwards,  cleaving  the  air,  circling 
high  and  ever  higher,  while  the 
good  knight  and  his  fair  following, 
with  upturned  faces,  press  on  with 
reddened  rowel  and  slackened 
rein,  until,  having  attained  her 
ooign  of  vantage,  the  tiercel  falls 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  and, 
with  her  quarry,  comes  hurtling  to 
the  earth. 

But  here — at  the  comer — must  be 
the  spot  where  ''Grandfather"  has 
elected  to  take  up  his  abode.  It  is 
a  good  big  pool,  considering  the 
size  of  the  brook.  The  stream 
eeems  to  quicken,  and  hurries  into 
it  over  a  golden  shallow,  darkened 
by  a  dense  shoal  of  minnows;  then, 
sweeping  slowly  onward  in  oily 
eddies,  it  circles  under  the  over- 
hanging bank,  from  which  springs 
A  thick  mass  of  leafy  thorn  bushes. 


Pick  out  the  plumpest  minnow, 
and  drop  him  in  at  the  head  of  the 
pool.  That  is  '<  Naseby  "  on  the 
distant  sky-line,  and  we  turn  the 
clock  back  again  and  dream  of  the 
wild,  impetuous  rush  of  gallant 
Bupert  and  his  Cavaliers  boring 
through  and  through  the  stem  lines 
of  grim-visaged  Puritans — alas  ! 
only  to  lose  from  lack  of  discipline 
the  vantage  they  have  gained. 

Blob !  blob  I  The  float  has  gone, 
and  we  strike  with  such  unnecessary 
vehemence,  that  the  treacherous 
water-cord  snaps  a  yard  above  the 
quill !  A  broad  gleam  of  bronze,  a 
swirl  of  a  massive  tail  seen  for  an 
instant  above  the  surface,  and  the 
pool  once  more  resumes  its  wonted 
serenity.  ''  Grandfather"  has  gone, 
taking  his  fifth  set  of  tackle  with 
him.  "  I  suppose  it  was  *  Grand- 
father,' I  muse,  somewhat  sadly, 
lighting  a  cigarette.  <'HismouUi 
must  be  a  regular  fishing-tackle  shop 
by  now!" — ^when,  suddenly,  the 
old  spaniel,  who  has  been  snuffing 
about  the  bank,  overbalances  him- 
self, and  falls  with  a  mighty  flop 
into  the  pool,  round  which  he 
swims,  imbibinjs;  large  gulps  of  the 
cooling  fluid  and  enjoying  himself 
vastly.  As  I  watch  him,  up, 
within  a  yard  of  where  I  am  sit- 
ting, and  close  under  the  bank, 
pops  the  float,  the  yard  of 
broken  line  still  hanging  above  it. 
<<  Grandfather,  "disturbed  from  the 
depths  of  the  pool,  has  evi- 
dently swum  in.  '  He  must  be 
still  on,  and  if  I  can  only  manage 
to  hitch  up  the  line  and  retie  it,  I 
may  get  him  yet.  The  dog,  thank 
goodness!  has  left  the  water. 
Taking  out  the  top  joint  of  the  rod, 
and  letting  out  plenty  of  line  in 
case  of  a  rush,  hanging  head 
downwards  at  full  lengti^,  my  feet 
tightly  wound  round  the  stump  of 
a  thorn  bush  alone  preserving  me 
from  a  headlong  plunge,  I  angle 
cautiously  for  the  broken  end.  Joy  1 
At  last  I  have  it  I    Another  breatii> 
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less  moment  of  uncertainty,  and 
all  is  secure.  Warily  I  drag  myself 
up  the  bank  again.  The  top  joint 
is  replaced,  the  line  slowly 
tightened.  Ten  minutes  later,  and 
'^  Grandfather  "  is  flopping  heavily 


upon  the  bank.  Two  lengths  of  gut 
and  one  of  gimp  depending  from 
his  yicious-looking  jaws  prove  his 
identity,  and  he  turned  the  scale  at 
12|lb. 

n.   CUMBBRLAKD   BbNTLBT. 


Racing  in  the   Antipodes. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  paid  my  first 
visit  to  Newmarket,  after  a  three 
years' absence  in  the  Antipodes.  As 
1  looked  over  the  heath,  and  the 
gradients  of  the  Rowley  Mile,  a 
critical  spirit  came  over  me,  and  I 
could  not  but  contrast  the  course 
and  its  surroundings  with  those  of 
Bandwick  (the  racecourse  at  Sydney) 
and  Flemington  (the  Melbourne 
racecourse),  which  I  had  lately 
visited.  Carbine's  victory  in  the 
Melbourne  Gup,  under  the  gigantic 
impost  of  10  St.  4  lb.,  is  still  green 
in  the  memory  of  racing  men,  and 
although  we  may  find  parallels,  we 
can  find  no  greater  achievement  in 
our  own  Turf  records.  And  it  would 
be  surprising  if  the  case  were 
different,  when  we  remember  that 
Australia  is  essentially  a  horse- 
loving  country,  and  that  the  best  of 
our  racing  blood  has  found  a  home 
there. 

As  to  the  courses,  a  fair  and  im- 
partial mind  will  not,  I  think, 
hesitate  in  its  judgment.  As  a 
hippodrome,  commend  us  to  Flem- 
ington and  Sydney ;  but  as  race- 
courses, judging  of  the  quality  cf 
the  turf  and  of  the  value  of  the 
course  as  a  test  of  a  horse's  merits, 
they  bear  no  comparison  to  such 
courses  as  Ascot,  Stockbridge,  or 
Newmarket.  And  this  is  not  a  mere 
personal  judgment,  but  that  of  one 
of  the  shrewdest  amongst  racing 
men  in  New  South  Wales,  and  one 
who  spent  some  few  years  racing  in 
Engkmd.  We  were  discussing 
racing  matters  at  the  Club,  and  I 


volunteered  the  remark  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  whilst  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  sightseer  were 
infinitely  better  in  Australia,  the 
courses  I  quoted,  Newmarket  and 
Stockbridge,  were  as  infinitely 
superior  at  home.  And  my  £riend 
agreed,  adding  that  the  turf  on  the 
Australian  courses  would  never  be 
improved.  And  it  seems  natural  to 
incline  to  this  belief.  In  Australia 
the  racecourses,  such  as  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Brisbane,  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  bush.  In 
England  you  have,  in  certain  cases, 
natural  down. 

But  here  my  national  pride  ends, 
for  in  England  the  comforts  of 
racing  are  the  luxuries  of  the 
privileged  few;  in  Australia  they 
are  the  property  of  the  many.  And 
this  came  home  to  me  most  forcibly 
in  my  recent  visits  to  Newmarket 
and  Sandown.  In  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  I  need  never  move  from 
my  place  on  their  respective  grand 
stands.  At  Newmarket  a  hack  or  a 
carriage  is  on  most  occasions  well- 
nigh  a  necessity ;'  and  at  Sandown 
the  finish  for  the  two-year-old  races 
(I  watched  that  for  the  Walton 
Stakes)  is  far  from  the  stand.  I  am 
not  finding  fault  with  the  manage- 
ment, but  the  spectator  who, 
sovereign  in  hand,  spends  a  holiday 
on  a  racecourse,  is  anxious  to  obtain 
the  maximum  of  pleasure  with  the 
minimum  of  expense,  and  therefore 
he  likes  his  racing  to  be  localised,  so 
that  he  can  see  all  without  difficulty 
or  fatigue.     But  this  is  a   small 
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matter,  and  on  most  racecourses 
you  can  see  the  finish  well  and 
easily  from  the  stand.  Setting, 
therefore,  this  aside,  I  may  take  the 
discomforts  of  getting  to  the  course, 
and  how  well  we  know  them  in 
England !  Who  hasn't  suffered  on 
the  way  to  Epsom  or  Ascot?  The 
rush  for  carriages,  the  crowd,  the 
jostling,  the  babel  of  "C'rect  card," 
and  "  Fly  up,  sir  ?  "  the  unwashed 
horde  whose  ablutions  are  of  almost 
pre-Adamite  date,  not  to  mention 
the  minor  annoyances  of  the ''  three* 
card  trick,"  the  banjo  genius,  and 
the  self-constituted  racing  adviser. 
All  these  travelling  companions 
make  serious  inroads  on  our 
temper  and  our  enjoyment.  In 
Sydney  a  railway  train  takes  you 
^m  the  town  to  the  course.  The 
Australian  courses  are  free  of  these 
troubles,  and  you  leave  the  train  or 
tram  within  a  few  seconds'  walk  of 
the  paddock.  Arrived  there,  you 
find  a  stand  which  affords  you  a 
most  excellent  view  of  the  race. 
But  it  is  to  the  paddock  that  I  would 
specially  invite  your  attention. 
Govered  stalls  have  been  built  round 
the  paddock,  a  low  paling  has  been 
placed  in  front,  and  men  stand  at 
the  various  gates,  who  prevent  the 
entrance  of  strangers.  In  some 
cases  I  found  numbers  over  the 
stalls,  which  corresponded  with  the 
numbers  on  the  card.  The  result 
is  excellent.  Everybody  may  watch 
the  saddling  of  the  horses  without 
difficulty,  and  in  perfect  safety, 
whilst  the  trainer  and  stable  lads 
are  free  from  any  interference. 
Contrast  this  picture  with  the 
paddocks  on  English  racecourses, 
where  the  unfortunate  sightseer 
spends  most  of  the  interim  between 
the  saddling  bell  and  the  time  that 
the  horses  go  down  to  the  post  in 
unprofitable  attempts  to  see  some 
horse  in  which  he  is  interested. 
Then  the  paddocks  at  Epsom  and 
elsewhere  are  so  large  that  the 
search    necessitates    much   weary 


trudging  and  fruitless  questionings 
When  the  horses  had  been  collect^, 
in  thecase  of  asmall  <'field,"I  found 
the  excellent  plan  followed  of  a 
parade  at  the  bottom  of  the  paddock, 
which  enables  many  to  see  the 
horses  at  dose  quarters  before  they 
take  part  in  the  preliminary  canter. 

Then  the  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  numbers  on  the  cards  are 
printed  on  the  saddle-cloths,  and  this 
is  an  immense  convenience  to 
racegoers  of  all  classes.  How  often 
have  we  had  to  search  our  cards,  as 
some  horse  on  an  English  racecourse 
canters  down  to  the  post,  for  infor- 
mation, and  as  colours  often  only 
differ  in  some  slight  respect,  and 
horses  often  run  in  different  colours 
to  those  stated  on  the  card,  our 
difficulty  is  the  further  increased. 

Thus  much  for  some  of  the 
lessons  that  suggested  themselves 
to  me  at  Sydney.  On  the 
Flemington  racecourse  I  found  a 
plan  in  yogue  which  is,  I  think, 
worthy  of  adoption.  A  complimen- 
tary race  ticket  had  been  given  to 
me.  This  not  only  granted  me  free 
access  to  the  course  and  stand,  but 
a  free  pass  over  the  railway.  This 
I  found  a  great  convenience,  for  I 
was  saved  all  the  discomforts  which 
attend  buying  a  ticket  at  railway 
stations.  Of  recent  years  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  the  purchase  of 
railway  tickets  at  stations  has  been 
considerably  diminished  by  the 
appointment  of  agencies  in  different 
parts  of  London  where  you  may  buy 
tickets. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  an 
extension  of  this  system.  Let  the 
racecourse  authorities  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  railway 
authorities,  so  that  the  railway 
ticket  also  covers  admission  to 
the  stand  and  paddock,  and  some 
saving  of  time  and  annoyance  on  a 
crowded  race-day  would  be  gained. 
It  would  be  a  further  gain  in  many 
cases  if  such  a  ticket  could  be 
further  extended  so  as  to  provide 
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for  carriage  hire  to  the  course,  and 
thns  protect  racegoers  from  the 
extortionate  charges  of  the  race- 
course Jehu. 

Not  the  least  convenient  to  the 
sightseer  among  the  many  excellent 
arrangements  which  are  provided 
for  the  comfort  of  visitors  is  that  of 
the  hoisting  of  a  flag  near  the 
weighing  -  room,  which  denotes 
that  weight  has  been  rightly  drawn, 
or  that  an  objection  has  been  raised, 
allowed,  or  overruled.  The  incon- 
venience of  hanging  about  a 
weighing-room  for  information  as 
to  this  renders  the  hoisting  of  this 
flag  a  source  of  comfort. 

Those  who  would  wish  to  see 
something  of  the  working  of  the 
'^totalizator"  system  of  betting 
should  visit  Australia.  At  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  there  are  no 
machines,  and  you  must  do  business 
with  the  ring  as  you  do  in  this 
country,  but  at  Brisbane  and 
Adelaide,  and,  I  believe,  on  the  New 
Zealand  racecourses,  the  totalizator 
is  in  vogue. 

Possibly  some  slight  explanation 
of  this  system  of  betting  may  be  of 
service.  The  machine  is  generally 
run  by  some  syndicate,  who  pay  a 
rent  for  it  to  the  racecourse 
company,  or  return  to  the  race- 
course a  percentage  of  the  money 
received .  In  Brisbane  a  percentage 
of  the  takings  is  claimed  by 
Government,  so  that  a  gambler  may 
find  some  comfort  from  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  assisting  the 
public  exchequer. 

On  the  outside  of  the  machine  is 
to  be  found  the  numbers  of  the 
horses  starting  for  the  race,  with 
ihe  names  of  the  horses  underneath. 
These  numbers  are  intended  to 
correspond  with  the  numbers  on 
the  card.  You  select  a  horse,  and 
ask  at  the  office  for  so  many 
tickets  on  No.  7  or  5  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  receive  in  exchange 
for  your  sovereigns  a  ticket  on 
whidi  is  noted  the  nimiber  of  the 


race  and  the  number  of  the  horse. 
After  the  race,  if  you  happen  to  be 
lucky  you  bring  your  ticket  back  to 
the  totalizator.  Subject  to  the 
deductions  referred  to,  all  the 
money  received  is  divided  amongst 
those  who  hold  the  winning  ticket, 
and  as  soon  as  the  officials  have 
calculated  the  dividend  you  are 
paid.  I  have  often  seen  the 
advantages  of  the  totalizator 
discussed,  and,  so  fieur  as  I  could 
judge  of  them,  they  seem  to  be  as 
follows : — 

1.  Welshing  becomes  impos- 
sible, and  you  are  free  of  all  chance 
of  default  of  payment. 

2.  In  the  case  of  great  outsiders 
you  undoubtedly  obtain  far  better 
odds.  I  have  Imown  a  case  where 
only  two  persons  had  backed  the 
winner,  and  a  dividend  of  £150  was 
paid,  odds  which  never  could  have 
been  obtained  from  the  bookmakers. 

8.  As  all  payments  must  be  cash, 
heavy  habilities  cannot  be  incurred. 

4.  As  persons  watch  the  progress 
of  the  betting,  and  intend  following 
the  example  of  those  whom  they 
consider  astute  or  well-informed,  no 
one  can  bet  in  large  amounts,  for 
your dividendis rapidly  diminishing. 
This  prevents  heavy  plunging. 

The  alleged  disadvantages  which 
were  constantly  insisted  upon  by 
horse  breeders  and  owners  are 
these : — 

1.  That  the  horse-owner  or 
trainer  has  no  betting  advantages 
over  those  of  the  public. 

2.  That  the  facilities  thus  offered 
to  ready-money  betting  tend  to 
the  demoralisation  of  many  ill  able 
to  afford  to  bet. 

I  might  add  a  third  result.  The 
totalizator  is  undoubtedly  respon- 
sible for  much  prevarication,  and 
destroys  the  good-fellowship  of  sport. 
A  good  sportsman,  who  has  backed 
his  horse,  is  often  only  too  glad  to 
mention  his  horse's  chances  to  his 
friends.  This  may  in  some  cases 
be  due  to  a  desire  to  '*  hedge,"  but 
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in  most  oases  it  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  a  good-natured  desire  that 
friends  should  share  in  the  success, 
and  this  good  nature  has  the  merit 
of  being  inexpensive,  for  the  owner's 
odds  are  not  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  subsequent  bets  of  friends.  But 
it  is  different  in  the  case  of  the 
totalizator.  Every  person  to  whom 
the  owner  mentions  his  ''good 
thing  "  necessitates,  if  the  advice  be 
taken,  the  diminution  of  his 
dividend,  and  few  human  beings 
can  be  found  so  unselfish  as  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  friends 
at  the  cost  of  their  own.  This 
undoubtedly  results  in  the  loss  of 
that  good-fellowship  and  friendly 
spirit  as  between  different  racing 
men  which  you  often  see  in  this 
country.  As  to  the  moralist's 
objection,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
undeniable  that  the  totalizator 
assists  and  encourages  the  small 
bettor.  He  bets  so  easily  and 
comfortably.  Then  the  totalizator 
is  often  placed  in  the  paddock,  so 
that  there  is  not  even  the  trouble 
of  a  walk,  and  those  who  bet  may 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  payment. 
Contrast  this  with  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  ready-money  betting. 
The  possibility  of  being  "  welshed  " 
of  your  gains,  and  the  annoyance 
and  trouble  of  visits  to  the  ring,  are 
some  hindrances  to  small  betting 
people  over  here. 

As  to  the  honesty  of  the  Turf  in 
Australia,  although  I  frequently 
discussed  the  matter  with  owners 
of  racehorses  there,  I  never  was 
able  to  come  to  any  decision  whether 
racing  is  the  more  honestly  carried 
on  there  or  here. 

But  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  a 
wealthy  leisured  class  in  Australia 


as  seriously  affects  the  welfare  of 
the  Turf  in  the  Antipodes  as  it  does 
that  of  the  Legislature.    If  any  man 
would  establish  and  maintain  ahigh 
character    on    the    Turf,  it  is  of 
primary  importance  that  he  should 
be    understood    to    be    well    able 
to  afford  the  expense  of  owning 
horses.      It     is    the     poor     and 
needy  owner  whose   motives    are 
most  often  questioned,  and,  if  the 
truth    be   Imown,    whose    horses' 
running   is    most  often  at  fault. 
Pecuniary  interests  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  sport,  and,  as  an  old 
racing  man  and  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club  once  said  to  me,  '*  We 
don't  want  racing  men  unless  they 
have  money.    The  proper  man  to 
race  is  a  man  who  has  a  surplus  of  * 
some    £2,000    from    his    income, 
after    payment    of    his    expenses, 
and  spends  this  on  racing."     The 
truth  is  that  racinsr,  if  it  is   to 
flourish,  must  be  carried  on  as  a 
sport,  and  not  as  a   commercial 
undertaking,  and  the  only  people 
who  can  do  this  are  men  of  leisure 
and     independent     means.     The 
jockeyship  will  be  found,  I  think, 
much  inferior  in  Australia  to  that 
seen  here,   and  yet    the    general 
complaint  of  trainers  here  is  the 
absence  or  paucity  of  good  jockeys. 
Thus  much  for  my  contrast,  but 
I    cannot    bid    good-bye    to    the 
Australian  Turf  without  paying  a 
very  brief  tribute  to  the  hospitality 
shown  to  strangers.    All  from  the 
mother  country  will  find  the  kindest 
and  best  of  welcomes,  and  none 
will,  I  think,  leave  Australia  with- 
out bearing  with  them  a  pleasant 
remembrance  of  the  comforts  of  a 
day's  racing  in  Australia. 

H.  V. 
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As  these  lines  are  beiog  written 
report  hath  it  that  sundry  rivers 
are  in  good  condition  for  fishing, 
and  not  a  few  anglers  have  started 
for  the  waterside  armed  with  the 
implements  of  their  crafi),  and  no 
doubt  with  "A  Mixed  Bag,"* 
handy  for  reading  during  the  railway 
journey,  or  at  the  midday  interval, 
while  a  pipe  is  helping  the  digestion 
of  luncheon.  ''  Bed  Spinner's " 
aim  has  been  to  give  his  brother 
angler  ''a  modest  little  book,  some- 
thing that  he  can  slip  into  the 
Norfolk  jacket  pocket,  and  take  out 
for  companionship  under  haystack 
or  hedgerow,  when  the  rod  is 
spiked  in  the  summer  grass,  the 
waders  are  loosened,  and  the  tired 
fisherman  is  taking  his  midday  rest 
near  the  waterside,  and  smoking 
the  pipe  of  peace."  <'  Bed 
Spinner "  is  the  *'  Man  who  did," 
and  possibly  when  that  pipe  is 
drawing  freely  and  the  **  Mixed 
Bag  "  has  been  examined,  the  rod 
maybe  left  spiked  for  a  longer  time 
thaii  the  angler  originally  intended, 
for  in  <<  Bed  Spinner's  "  pages  the 
reader  will  assuredly  find  that 
return  for  time  expended  which 
might  not  attend  him  were  he  to 
take  his  rod  in  hand  and  try  for 
those  silvery  fish  which  are  not  at 
the  moment  on  the  rise. 

An  anonymous  rhymester  once 
wrote  : 

Two  HerveyB  had  a  mufcaal  wish 
To  please  in  separate  statioDs ; 

The  one  inyented  "  Sanoe  for  Fish," 
The  other  ** Meditations"— 

but  ''  Bed  Spinner "  has  in  his 
pleasant  pages  combined  the  two 
with  conspicuous  success.  No  dry 
didactics  have  we  under  the  guise 
of  a  story,  or  the  conversation  of  an 

*  A  Mind  Bag.  A  Medley  of  Angling  Stories 
4Uid  Sketches.  By  "  Reel  Spinner?*  London : 
UoiBceCox. 


old  man  with  a  young  one,  though 
of  course  the  knowledge  of  the 
skilled  fisherman  crops  up  in  almost 
every  page. 

As  Mr.  Barham  would  say, 
''the  solicitor's  clerk  loquitur*' 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and 
we  may  take  it  that  there  is  some 
ground  for  the  incident  which  first 
suggested  to  the  man  of  law  that 
he  should  write  a  book.  Curiously 
enough,  a  somewhat  similar  com- 
bination of  circumstances  caused 
Charles  Brindley,  perhaps  better 
known  under  his  noni  de  plume  of 
"  Harry  Hieover,"  to  come  before 
the  world  as  an  author.  He  had 
attended  a  sale  at  Tattersall's,  and 
being  somewhat  voluble  of  speech 
and  loud  of  voice,  his  utterances 
on  horse  matters  generally  were 
distinctly  audible  to  a  young  man 
who  furnished  a  paper  on  ''A 
Morning  at  Tattersall's  "  to  a  daily 
journal.  ''  Among  the  motley 
company,"  he  wrote,  ''  was  a  tight- 
trouser^  person,  who  only  wanted 
a  straw  between  his  lips  to  make 
him  the  typical  stableman.  To 
do  him  justice,  he  seemed 
to  be  thoroughly  posted  with 
matters  on  which  he  spoke 
like  a  book."  The  good-natured 
friend  was,  of  course,  forthcoming; 
the  passage  in  question  was  pointed 
out  to  Brindley,  who  forthwith  set 
about  putting  on  paper  what  proved 
to  be  the  first  instalment  of  a  great 
deal  of  writing  connected  with  the 
horse.  Thus  the  smart  man  of  a 
bygone  day  gave  us  one  capable 
writer,  so  let  us  accept  the  fable  of 
''Bed  Spinner,"  and  be  thankful 
that  he — the  smart  man — has  been 
the  reason  of  another. 

Our  "Mixed  Bag"  contains 
a  dozen,  less  one,  of  "  storiettes," 
not  so  short  as  to  require  the 
reader  to  mentally  expand  them 
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to  render  them  of  interest,  nor  so 
long  as  to  need  some  time  for  their 
perusal ;  the  happy  mean  has  been 
hit  off,  and  various  incidents, 
piscatorial  and  social,  help  to  fill 
pages  which  will  be  read  with 
pleasure.  Tastes,  of  course,  differ, 
and  it  is  well  that  thej  should, 
otherwise  there  would  be  even  a 
greater  proportion  of  unread  books 
than  there  is  at  present;  but  among 
the  best  of  the  stories,  to  our 
thinking,  are  "  His  Oreat  Catch,*' 
'<A  Murderous  Home  Ruler," 
"A  Notorious  Pike,"  "Lottie's 
Carp,"  and  **A  Legendary  Gray- 
ling," though  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  this  short  list  exhausts  the 
good  things  of  the  first  part. 

Of  quite  a  different  type,  however, 
are  the  miscellanies  which  make 
up  the  second  part,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stories,  we  are  inclined 
to  say  that  we  prefer  the  second  part, 
for  in  it  peeps  out  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  before  the  angler  and  the 
observer  of  Nature.  The  course  of 
the  year  is  dealt  with  in  pleasing 
style,  and  the  angler  will  with 
interest  mark  what  "Bed  Spinner" 
has  to  say  upon  angling  matters  as 
the  year  glides  its  course.  The 
fact  tiiat  the  opening  essay,  "  The 
First  Month,"  originally  appeared 
in  Bailt  is  tantamount  to  say- 
ing that  we  deemed  it  "good 
enough."  It  reminds  the  fisher- 
man of  the  first  awakening 
into  life  of  that  sport  he  loves  so 
well.  The  young,  the  robust,  and 
the  enthusiastic  may,  if  it  please 
thJBm,  wet  their  lines  in  January 
in  pursuit  of  pike  and  perch,  or 
eke  in  the  far  north  of  salmon — 
if  a  great  measure  of  success  be 
not  hoped  for,  and  if  biting  winds 
and  a  low  thermometer  are  but 
details.  "  Bed  Spinner,"  however, 
spends  his  first  month  in  spinning 
round  his  revolving  book-case  untU 
his  fortune  be  told  by  the  coming 
uppermost  of  some  well-remembered 


work,  or  possibly  of  one  which  for 
some  reason  or  other  has  not 
yet  received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  "Do  your  angling  in 
January  in  the  warm  study,"  is  the 
advice  of  one  who  is  at  once  a 
fisherman  and  a  scholar,  and  since 
you  cannot  well  fish  and  devour 
literature  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
do  each  in  proper  season. 

As  leaves  and  buds  appear,  their 
bursting  forth  is  noticed,  not 
merely  because  the  author  chances 
to  be  an  observer  of  Nature,  but 
because  each  change  in  vegeta- 
tion brings  with  it  another  page 
in  the  angling  almanack.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  cordially  recom- 
mend this  work,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  of  handy  shape.  Its  pages 
abound  in  interest,  and  are  penned 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  what 
the  angler  and  educated  man 
require.  It  is  no  mere  reproduc- 
tion of  a  diary  of  days  wMch  are 
remarkable  for  nothing,  nor  does  it 
have  any  concern  with  the  vdldly 
improbable,  but  it  is,  as  we  have 
ventured  to  designate  it,  "A 
Sauce  for  Fish"  and  "Medita- 
tions." 

Than  the  octogenarian  whilom 
owner  of  "the  Little  Ab,"  as  the 
famous  steeplechaser  Abd-el-Eader 
was  called,  we  have  no  greater 
authority  on  the  breeding  of  the 
blood  horse,  and  his  "  Horse 
Breeders'  Handbook  "  must  have 
saved  breeders  a  world  of  trouble. 
The  last  two  editions  appeared  in 
1889  and  1890,  and  now  we  gladly 
welcome  another  issue  brought  up 
to  date.  The  valuable  introduction, 
which  is  practically  a  concise 
history  of  horse-breeding,  still  re- 
mains to  be  studied  at  the  reader's 
leisure,  and  studied  it  should  be. 
The  pedigrees  of  some  of  the  horses 
of  a  bygone  age,  which  have  done 
so  much  for  the  racehorse  of  to- 
day, are  retained,  and  then  comes 
an  index  of  the  ninety-four  prin- 
cipal stallions  advertised  for  1695, 
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so  that  the  book*  is  really  what  it 
professes  to  be,  a  "  Horse-breeders' 
Handbook." 

Tabulated  pedigrees  of  the  sires 
available  this  year  are  givec,  and 
they,  of  course,  will  be  of  the  great- 
est help  to  breeders,  as  showing  at 
once  what  would  takehonrs  to  gather 
firom  the  pages  of  the  General  Stud 
Book,  while  each  pedigree  is  accom- 
panied by  a  short  history  of  the 
stallion  in  question,  so  that  any- 
one proposing  to  use  one  can 
ascertain  at  a  glance  his  history, 
and  what  he  achieved  in  the 
course  of  his  Turf  career. 

Mr.  Osborne's  knowledge  of 
breeding,  however,  manifests  itself 
in  an  introduction  to  this  second 
part — ^that  is  to  say,  the  pedigrees 
^  and  performances  of  the  available 
sires  ;  and  this,  we  will  under- 
take to  say,  will  be  perused  with  the 
keenest  interest.  The  first  introduc- 
tion shows  how  the  British  thorough- 
bred has  been  manufactured,  so  to 
speak,  while  this  second  essay 
carries  on  the  subject  in  connection 
with  the  sires  of  to-day.  Since  Mr. 
Osborne  last  handled  his  pen  for 
the  benefit  of  breeders,  he  notes 
that  both  studmasters  and  horses 
have  died.  <<  Death,"  he  writes, 
''has  claimed  two  of  England's 
largest  and  most  prominent 
breeders — the  Duchess  of  Montrose 
and  Mr.  Baird  ;  while  the  gallant, 
accomplished,  and  popular  manager 
of  the  Queen's  stud  at  Hampton 
Court,  Sir  George  Maude,  who  had 
his  heart  in  his  business,  was  also 
called  to  his  last  home,  mourning, 
as  he  died,  the  impending  break-up 
of  the  Boyal  stud."  During  the 
five  years,  too,  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  edition  of  this  work 
made  its  appearance,  rather  over 
two  dozen  sires  have  been  lost  to 
the  studmaster. 


*  The  H<n%9  Brteden*  Handbook.  Gontainiiiff 
»  hiatory  of  the  rise  and  fyrogiesB  of  the  Britiah 
steed,  embellished  with  portraits  of  famous 
noehorses.  By  Joseph  Osborne  ("  Beacon  "> 
Iiondon :  E.  Seale.    Price  218. 


Certainly,  however,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sections  of  the  in- 
troduction is  tiiat  relating  to  the 
breeding  of  the  present  race  of 
blood  sires,  since  the  Eclipse  line 
comes  out  so  strong,  through  Eclipse 
himself,  Herod,  and  Matchem. 
The  blood  of  Eclipse  through 
PotSos,  whence  Waxy,  Whalebone, 
Whisker,  &c.,  dominates  a  great 
proportion  of  our  sires,  while  the 
blood  of  Herod  and  Matchem — 
stout  blood  it  was,  too — is  unques- 
tionably dying  out  in  the  male  line, 
a  circumstance  to  be  regretted; 
but  Mr.  Osborne,  after  classifying 
the  horses,  points  out  how  great  is 
the  vitality  of  the  blood  of  Eclipse, 
and  traverses  <'  the  slighting 
remark"  made  by  Admiral  Bous 
when  he  said  of  Eclipse,  "  We  have 
many  now  as  good."  Then ,  taking 
the  winners  of  the  classic  races 
during  the  last  five  years,  the 
author  points  out  tiiat,  with 
the  exception  of  Mimi,  every 
winner  was  descended  from 
Eclipse  through  three  principal 
lines.  The  breeding  of  all  the 
sires  now  serving  (including  Car- 
bine) is  most  critically  examined, 
this  introduction  to  the  second  part 
being  a  perfect  mine  of  informa- 
tion, and  can  only  have  been  pre- 
pared at  the  expenditure  of  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  trouble.  Becent 
sales  have  shown  that  there  is  no 
market  for  rubbish,  and  that  good 
prices  are  given'  only  for  those 
yearlings  which  are  well  bred.  The 
buyer  of  this  book  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  what  are  the 
winning  strains,  and  will  be  able  to 
make  choice  accordingly.  No 
breeder  should  be  without  Mr. 
Osborne's  most  useful  and*  exhaus- 
tive book« 

The  study  of  pedigree  and  Stud 
Book  is  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  England.  We  have  on  several 
previous  occasions  noticed  French 
and  German  contributions  to  the 
literature    of  the  stud,  and  now 
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thftt  good  sportsman  who  prefers 
to  be  known  as  ''  Touchstone  "  has 
just  brought  out  another  token  of 
his  love  for  horse-breeding,  and  his 
careful   research.*     This  book  is 
what  the  author  calls  it — a  syste- 
matic r48umi  of  the  eleven  volumes 
of  the  French  Stud  Book.    In  our 
own  Stud  Book,  under  the  names 
of  the  more  prominent  sires,  is  a 
list  of  the  mares  got  by  them,  and 
it  is  on  this  plw  that  <' Touch- 
stone "    proceeds ;     but    he  has 
gone   further    than    we    have   in 
this  direction,  and  has    included 
all  the  sires  whose  names  occur  in 
the  French  Stud  Book.   The  colour 
and  breeding  of  each  sire  are  given, 
and  by  abbreviations    it    is    seen 
whether  he  won  any  of  the  French 
or  English  classic  races.     Then 
come  the  mares  by  him,  with  the 
date  at  which  they  were  foaled,  the 
name  of   the   dam    appearing  in 
italics,  so  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  he  who  would  ascertain  any  par- 
ticulars is,  by  the  use  of  this  book, 
saved  much  research.    The    diffi- 
culty with  which  a  breeder  must 
be  prepared  to  contend  is  present 
to  the  mind  of  "  Touchstone,"  for 
though,  as  he  very  justly  says,  the 
choice  of  proper  parents  lies  at  the 
threshold  of  successful  breeding, 
there  is  no  fixed  rule  to  guide  the 


•Lo  Bom  Pwre  &n  France.  Classement  par 
Etalons  dee  Poulini^res  Inscrites  an  Stad 
Book  Fransais.  Par  Touchstona  Paris: 
Adolph  Legoupy. 
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breeder,    no   definite     theory   on 
which  he  may  proc^d. 

That,  however,    makes    careful 
examination  all  the  more  necessary 
so  as,    if  possible,  to  deduce  by 
the  pedigree    of   the    more    pro- 
minent winners  the  strains  likely 
to  prove  successful,  and    in  this 
particular,  as  already  pointed  out, 
much  valuable  aid  has  been  afforded 
by  Mr.  Osborne's  careful  analysis. 
"  Touchstone,"  too,  has  penned  a 
very  excellent  introduction  to  his 
book   on  the   building  up   of  the 
thoroughbred,  and  notes,   ae    he 
proceeds,  some  of  the  anomaliee  or 
apparent    anomalies   with    wluch 
stud   books  abound,    and,   like  a 
patriotic  gentleman,  he,  befoie  pro- 
ceeding to  consider  the  origin  of 
the  principal  parents,  proposes  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  part  L' Adminis- 
tration des  Haras  has  played  in  the 
creation  and    development  of  the 
blood  horse.     This  is  carried  out 
with  conspicuous  fairness,  and  on 
reading  <<  Touchstone's  "  pages  one 
is  struck    by    the  fact   that    the 
French  have  been  most  careful  to 
obtain  the  best  blood.   The  author, 
too,  strongly   insists    on  the  im- 
portant part  borne  by  the  mares,  a 
point  in  breeding  which  is  too  often 
overlooked,  but  which  he  proves  by 
several  pedigrees  and  explanations. 
Altogether  the  work  will  be  found 
of  great  value  to  French  breeders, 
and  by  no  means  uninteresting  to 
English  rearers  of  blood  stock. 
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Days  in   Norway. 


Hot  the  least  of  the  pleasuieB  of  a 
visit  for  the  first  time  to  a  new 
country  is  an  occasional  rest  be- 
tween intervals  of  sport,  or  the  un- 
snccessful  attempts  to  attain  it, 
and  the  opportunity  of  entering  a 
few  notes  of  the  exact  impressions 
made  upon  you.  Two  years  ago 
I  had  my  introduction  to  Nor- 
way in  the  month  of  August,  and 
it  may  be  useful  to  others  who  are 
contemplating  a  visit  to  that  most 
interesting  country  to  peruse  tiie 
following  entries,  just  as  they  are 
in  my  notebook,  of  impressions 
and  doings  from  day  to  day. 

August  28bd.— The  little  fiord- 
running  steamer  reached  the  land- 
ing-stage to-night,  finishing  the  four 
clays'  travel  from  England.  We  left 
Hull  at  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night,  and  had  a  clear  starlight  and 
calm  run  across  the  North  8ea.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  sit  on  deck,  even 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
when  the  cold,  if  there  be  any,  surely 
finds  you  out.  This  is  Wednes- 
day, and  on  arrival  here  my  good 
friend's  smiling  face,  beautifully 
bronzed  by  the  sun  and  wind,  was 
beaming  on  the  little  landing-stage 
of  this  remote  comer  of  the  NorUi 
Fiord.  We  were  soon  sitting  at 
meat  in  the  plain,  homely  hotel 
dining-room  below,  and  my  goods 
are  now  littered  about  the  dean 
boards  of  the  pine-scented  bedroom, 
whence  I  look  out  on  mountain  and 
fiord.  The  experience,  so  far,  has 
been  all  delightful.  We  had  a  run 
ashore  at  Stavanger,  and  at  Bergen 
slept  on  board  the  Domino,  and 
very  early  in  the  morning  went 
over  to  catch  the  smaller  boat 
which  runs  up  the  now  well- 
known  coast.  All  the  praise  written 
of  this  succession  of  apparently 
land-locked  inlets,  their  rocky  or 
verdure-clad  coasts,  their  clean  cot- 


tages, and  the  glorious  skies  over- 
head, is  deserved.  But  fishing  has 
naturally  been  our  principal  talk 
to-night,  and,  of  course,  I  discover 
that  I  am  somewhat  too  late  in  the 
season.  There  has  been  a  very 
fair  run  of  fish,  but  they  are  now 
slacking  off. 

AuousT  24th. — ^We  made  an  ex- 
cursion   to-day,    leaving    at    nine 
o'clock    in    a   small    steamer    for 
another   arm    of  the    fiord,    into 
which  runs  a  river  which  we  have 
permission  to  try  to-day.  For  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  we  voyaged 
southwards  in  a  narrow  waterway, 
with  mountains  piled  up  on  every 
side,  and  all  the  flats  farmed  with 
that  patient  labour  characteristic 
of  the  hardy  people  of  the  country. 
An    English  laidy    and    her   two 
daughters  are    here  in   residence 
with  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
one  of  the  young  ladies  last  week 
killed  a  281b.  sfdmon  on  a  fifteen- 
foot  rod,  the  fish  giving  the  fair 
sportswoman  a  couple  of  hours' 
play,  and  taking  her  from  point  to 
point,  to  be  ultimately  killed  in 
the    tidal    water.      The    river  is 
one    of    the     typical    Norwegian 
streams  of  the  smaller  size,  rough, 
sometimes      actually     turbulent, 
always  sparkling  and  all  alive,  and 
very  sporting  when  the  fish  come 
up.    The  scenery  on  either  side  is 
simply  glorious.    In  the  clear  at- 
mosphere the  mountains  do  not 
look    what    they   are,    but     one 
of    the    biggest     is     6,000     ft. 
high,    and    the    general   altitude 
will    be   between    2,000  ft.    and 
8,000  ft.     There   is   no  landingr 
place  for  the   steamer,  but  we  get 
into  small  boats  and  so  go  ashore. 

The  valley  is  beautifully  and 
peacefully  green.  The  cut  com  is 
dr3dng  in  bundles  around  the  stakes, 
looking  at   a  distance  not  unlike 
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the  headless  corpses  which  I  re- 
member bemg  vividly  described  as 
associated  with  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities.  On  either  side  of  the 
valley  are  what  seem  to  be  either 
fences  for  a  steeplechase,  or  gates, 
say  20  ft.  long,  that  might  also  have 
been  barriers  down  which  a  flood 
has  poured,  leaving  weeds  and  other 
debris  of  the  kind  hung  up  on  the 
bars.  This  is  really  the  way  of 
haymaking  in  these  parts.  Evenr 
inchof  ground  seemsto  be  cultivated, 
and  the  reaping  is  done  with 
slightly  -  curved  scythes  bound 
to  wooden  handles  in  a  man- 
ner that  places  the  blade  almost 
at  right  angles  when  used. 
The  grass  seems  very  rich  in 
herbage,  and  the  poor  people  have 
to  so  utilise  every  morsel  of  stuff 
which  Providence  sends  them  that 
it  is  cut  when  four  or  six  inches 
high,  and  stuck  up  on  these  fences, 
Nothing  is  wasted. 

The  salmon  and  sea-trout  in  this 
particular  river  are  stopped  by  a 
roaring  foss,  a  magnificent  tumble  of 
white  water  thundering  down  to  a 
fine  pool  and  a  succession  of  rapids. 
I  put  up  a  Bulldog  on  a  stout 
oast.  The  day  wa^  so  hopelessly 
bright  that  the  other  anglers,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  water,  left 
their  rods  untouched  for  the 
time  being,  and  watched  my  first 
essay  upon  Norwegian  waters. 

Seizing  the  opportunity  of  the 
sun  being  under  a  passing  cloud,  I, 
by  simple  luck,  hooked  a  fish, 
which  the  bystanders  prophesied 
would,  according  to  the  custom  of 
salmon  in  this  river,  race  at  once 
down  stream,  and  lead  me  a  dance 
abreast  of  the  rapids.  It  did  not 
play  much,  however,  and  was  soon 
gaffed — a  sixteen-pounder.  The 
gentleman  who  rents  the  river 
suggested,  by-and-by,  when  other 
pools  had  been  tried  in  vain,  that 
I  should  walk  down,  see  the  water, 
and  take  a  cast  as  fancy  might  dictate. 
After  awhile,  nearing  the  estuary,  I 


determined  to  seriously  fish  down  a 
run,  and,  at  about  the  twentieth 
cast  had  a  noisy  and  bold  attack 
upon  the  reel.  The  play  of  the 
fish,  his  determined  efforts  to  baulk 
me,  his  springing  twice  oat 
of  the  water,  convinced  me  that  it 
was  a  sea-trout,  and,  in  short,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  duly  kill 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  Salma 
truUa  weighing  9  lb. 

AuoTjsT  25th. — This  has  been  a 
model  fishing  day,  and  we  naturally 
expected  a  record  bag  in  my  friend's 
own  water,  which  had  been  given 
a  rest  on  the  previous  day.  We  were 
up  at  seven  o'clock,  and  strolled  up 
to  try  ihe  nearer  pools,  but  with- 
out success.  There  were  rain  and 
wind  all  day,  but,  favourable  as 
the  conditions  nevertheless  seemed, 
I  found  only  one  sea  -  trout  of 
S^  lb.  It  is  a  glacier -fed  river, 
and  had  been  very  high  last  week, 
but  the  water  is  now  lessening 
every  hour.  Used  my  double- 
handedgreenheart  trout-rod,  fishing 
from  the  boat,  but  it  is  not  heavy 
enough  for  the  business. 

AuousT  26th. — The  steamer 
started  to-day  with  tourists  and 
others  homeward  bound ;  and,  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place  like  this,  where 
the  inhabitants  may  be  numbered 
by  hundreds — you  might  almost 
say  scores  —  it  is  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious duty  to  go  and  see  the 
steameroff.  Ah,  me  1  these  tourists 
are  spoiling  Norway  for  us  all  1 
However,  we  started  up  the  water, 
not  very  hopeful,  for  liF  yesterday, 
which  was  dark  and  stormy,  gave 
us  no  fish,  what  would  happen  on 
this  bright,  hot  Saturday?  My 
friend  is  a  perfect  man  to  be 
out  with.  He  makes  his  plans  and 
sticks  to  them.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment, no  shilly-shallying.  Before 
starting  he  says,  "  Now,  if  you 
do  not  mind,  take  the  upper  water 
to-day,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the 
lower  water."  The  choice 
made,  the  thing  is  done  once  for 
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all,  and  we  separate,  each  with  his 
henchman  for  oars  and  gaffs,  to 
meet  again  at  luncheon. 

I  was  to-day  fortunate  in  soon 
getting  hold  of  an  8  lb.  sea-trout 
on  a  Jock  Scott.  It  took  in  a 
very  rough  race,  and  gave  me 
as  brisk  a  tussle  as  anyone  could 
have  with  a  fish.  I  was,  in 
truth,  not  quite  easy  until  I  had 
got  my  friend^  out  of  the  com- 
motion and  into  a  moderately  quiet 
pool.  Then  it  was  the  sea-trout,  I 
think,  that  was  uneasy.  He  felt 
very  hke  winning,  I  am  sure,  while 
he  was  battling  in  the  middle  of 
that  loud-mouthed,  foam-capped 
stream;  but,  out  of  those  lively 
bounds,  he  lost  confidence,  and 
though  he  sprang  three  times 
out  of  the  water,  he  came  all  in 
good  time  to  the  gaff  with  a  toler- 
ably good  grace.  I  now  found  the 
advantage  of  having  my  salmon-rod. 

After  luncheon,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  moss-draped 
rock,  and  lying  on  the  grass  along- 
side my  friend,  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  be  very  idle.  Still,  the 
rod  must  be  kept  going,  and  I  was 
roused  from  a  kind  of  reverie,  after 
some  half-hour's  mechanical  swish- 
ing, by  a  pluck  that  almost  took 
me  unawares.  But  the  point  of 
the  rod  somehow  instinctively  goes 
up  at  such  moments,  and  the  line 
ran  out  its  thirty  yards  without  a 
check.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
attendant  as  well  as  myself,  this  was 
a  salmon  (11  lb.),  which,  imitating 
the  tactics  of  the  sea-trout  all  the 
world  over,  bounded  out  of  the 
water  more  than  once,  and  was 
really  never  conquered  until  he 
was  on  shore.  Nay,  more  than 
that,  for  the  man  made  three  false 
strokes  with  the  gaff  before  he 
spitted  him  through  the  body. 
iUmost  the  last  cast  of  the  evening 
brought  me,  on  the  same  fly,  a 
li-lb.  sea-trout,  and  my  friend  also 
I  found  on  landing,  had  three  fish. 

August    27th. — We    drove  five 


miles  this  morning  through  a  most 
picturesque  valley  to  the  head 
waters  of  our  river,  passing  a 
number  of  fine  salmon  pools,  and 
meeting  on  the  way  a  priest  driving 
his  round  to  visit  the  several 
parishes  under  his  charge.  The 
young  men  had  tramped  up  the 
mountain  to  indulge  in  their  usual 
Sabbath  exercise  of  rifle-shooting. 
A  dirty  little  steamer  took  us 
twelve  miles  across  a  romantic 
lake  towards  a  first-class  glacier 
(for  Norway) ;  its  masses  of  emerald 
gleamed  indescribably  in  the  sun- 
shine. Then  we  had  a  ten-mile 
zigzag  up  the  mountain  in 
one  of  the  pony  carts  of 
the  country,  and  ascended  to 
what  seemed  to  be  close  quarters 
to  the  snow  and  ice.  We  had  to 
make  a  detour,  however,  at  a  spot 
where  an  avalanche  in  the  previous  ' 
month  had  laid  waste  a  few  acres 
of  hillside,  including  a  length  of 
the  excellently  engineered  road. 
One  of  the  gorges  we  crossed  was 
700  feet  deep,  and  we  lunched  on  a 
velvet-pile  carpet  of  Alpine  mosses, 
with  blue  berries  and  a  profusion  of 
native  plants  of  Norway  around  us. 

August  28th. — Bother  these 
notes  1  The  candle  bums  dimly, 
and,  in  truth,  I  am  too  tired  to 
write  much  to-night.  It  has  rained 
hard  all  day,  and  fishing  has  been 
a  real  labour  and  a  bit  of  sorrow. 
I  myself  worked  like  a  galley  slave, 
catching  a  sea-trout  of  5  lb.  on  a 
Salmo  irritans  fly,  and  another  of 
1}  lb.    Amen  1 

August  SOth. —  No  complaint 
about  heat  to-day.  The  broad, 
brawny  shoulders  of  the  mountains 
as  we  trudged  to  our  beats  up  the 
valley  showed  that  snow  had  fallen 
during  the  night,  and  the  cold 
north  wind  brought  with  it  inces- 
sant rain.  But  the  industrious 
cottage  farmers  were  still  reaping 
and  patiently  making  the  most  of 
the  rapidly-flitting  summer;  indeed, 
they  were  making  a  harvest  from 
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the  sea  grass,  which  yesterday 
covered  a  spit  at  low  water.  The 
Salmo  irritans  of  the  fiery  brown 
persuasion  having  succeeded  yester- 
day, I  gave  it  another  chance  this 
morcing,  but  soon  changed  it 
for  a  Butcher,  No.  2  size,  and 
with  this  I  hooked  and  killed  a 
truly  grand  sea-trout  of  11  lb.  before 
luncheon.  The  afternoon  was  just 
a  trifle  finer  than  the  forenoon, 
but  still  raining,  and  it  was  a  case 
of  fishing  in  waterproof  s  to  the  end. 
With  the  Salmo  irritans  of  the 
Black  Doctor  pattern,  during  the 
afternoon,  I  caught  sea-trout  of 
8 J  lb.  and  1^  lb.  I  learned  to- 
night over  the  dinner-table  that  the 
nets  are  off  after  the  middle  of 
August  and  all  traps  open ;  but  we 
arrived  somewhat  dolefully  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  brilliant  run  of 
fish  of  the  previous  fortnight  had 
now  ceased. 

August  81st. — Drove  to  the 
upper  water  to-day  in  .  an  atmo- 
sphere so  clear  that  the  big  moun- 
tain at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
valley  looked  a  couple  of  furlongs 
distant,  though  a  dozen  long  miles 
intervened.  The  English  party 
from  the  fishing  lodge,  just  where 
the  wire  stretches  across  the  river 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
per  basket,  left  yesterday  for  Eng- 
land, leaving  behind  them  a  setter 
dog  that  cost  so  much  to  keep  in 
the  winter  that  he  had  been  given 
away.  A  sportsman  whom  we 
met  told  me  that  he  had  been 
having  some  success  with  the 
ryper  up  in  the  mountains.  Caught 
two  salmon  to-day — one  of  15  lb., 
not  long  up  from  the  fiord,  with 
the  Wilkinson ;  the  other,  one  of 
12  lb.,  was  taken  with  the  Bulldog. 

September  1st. — The  stars  were 
bright  as  I  went  to  bed  last  night, 
twinkling  miles  up,  apparently,  in 
the  deep  blue  sky.  To-day  was 
sunshiny  and  quiet  after  the  crisp 
cold  of  the  morning ;  a  capital  day 
for  taking  advantage   of   passing 


clouds,  studying  the  pools,  and 
looking  leisurely  at  the  far- 
stretching  landscapes  of  the 
valley.  Indeed,  we  got  some 
entertainment,  while  resting  in  the 
shade  of  some  alders,  in  watching 
a  mob  of  fly-catchers  hawking 
along  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
listening  to  their  small  note,  sug- 
gestive of  the  robin,  yet  not  sus- 
tained enough  to  make  a  decent 
bar  of  music.  Thsre  was  an  occa- 
sional water-ouzel,  who  is  declared 
by  the  natives  to  be  a  persistent 
fish-eater.  A  couple  of  hawks  up 
the  crags  across  the  river  were 
being  worried  by  a  small  company 
of  bullying  magpies,  and  a  pretty 
hullabaloo  they  made,  several 
Danish  crows  watching  the  scrim- 
mage with  evident  delight.  Still, 
day  by  day  I  had  been  surprised 
at  the  absence  of  bird  life,  and 
was  saying  so  sententiously  to  my 
companion,  when  the  glare  seemed 
to  fade  out  suddenly  and  the 
meditation  upon  ornithology  was 
followed  by  an  hour's  wading.  My 
friend  at  this  time  showed  me  the 
interesting  trick  of  wading  to  just 
an  inch  or  so  below  the  seat,  and 
then  sitting  back  on  the  water.  I 
became  quite  expert  at  this,  which 
really  rests  one,  and  is  a  very 
amusing  way  of  fishing.  After  a 
little  practice,  and  when  you  get 
into  the  knack  of  it,  the  water 
bears  you  up,  if  not  as  strongly, 
yet  as  perceptibly,  as  a  wooden  seat. 
One  or  two  salmon  or  big  sea-trout 
jumped,  but  nothing  came  to  the 
hook.  The  clouds  helped  us  a 
little,  and  up  to  four  o'clock  I  had 
killed  a  7^  lb.  sea-trout  on  a  Jock 
Scott,  and  another  of  S^  lb.  on  a 
Durham,  both  of  the  smedlest  size. 
Having  brought  up  my  trout-rod,  I 
waded  into  a  long,  smooth  stream 
at  the  head  of  the  foss,  and,  with 
three  small  flies,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  got  a  dozen  and  a-half  of 
brown  trout  and  a  couple  of  char, 
total  weight  not  more  than  6  lb. 
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September  2nd. — The  pleasant 
sport  given  by  the  small  rod  yester- 
day induced  me  to  take  it  again  to- 
day, and,  the  salmon-rod  not 
accounting  for  anything,  I  gave  the 
trout  another  trial  in  a  lake  still 
farther  up  the  valley,  the  result 
being  thirty-one  trout  that  were 
something  between  12  lb.  and  14  lb. 

Septeuber  3rd. — This  was  Sun- 
day, and  we  devoted  it  to  explora- 
tion. The  trout-rod  was,  neverthe- 
less, put  in  the  cart  for  off  chances, 
and  I  had  an  hour's  fishing, 
oatching  eight  brown  trout  of  i  lb. 
average. 

September  7th. — Fine,  cold  rain 
all  day  on  the  4th.  Fished  the 
lower  water  for  sea-trout  from 
eight  till  twelve  in  the  morning, 
bringing  in  to  the  luncheon 
rendezvous  one  solitary  fish  ot 
about  2  lb.  Took  carriole  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  upper  water,  and 
in  half-an-hour's  fishing  of  acharm- 
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ing  run  above  a  fall,  got,  with  the 
Butcher,  a  salmon  of  12  lb.,  very 
red.  Packed  my  traps  later,  and 
with  great  regret  left  my  friend 
and  die  homely  quarters  for 
another  fiord  several  hours'  run 
down  the  coast.  Arrived  there 
after  a  rainy,  stormy  night  at  half- 
past  five  in  the  morning.  Had 
ample  time,  therefore,  to  linger 
over  the  duty  of  breakfasting  with 
the  angling  friends  who  rent  the 
river.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
were  not  up  when  I  appeared  on 
the  scene,  but  I  was  welcomed  at 
the  front  door  by  a  melancholy 
setter  and  affectionate  spaniel,  who 
were  evidently  depressed  by  the 
miserable  weather.  Fished  here 
for  a  couple  of  days,  enjoying  my- 
self hugely,  getting  a  few  s6a-trout, 
but  realising  from  the  first  that, 
until  another  rise  of  water  came, 
fishing  would  not  be  worth  re- 
cording. Red  Spinner. 


Racing  Subalterns* 


There  were  five  of  us  standing 
about  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the 
mess-tent,  waiting  for  the  old 
shandradan,  drawn  by  a  broken- 
kneed,  obsolete  steeplechaser,  and 
driven  by  a  one-armed  and  one- 
legged  Jehu,  which  was  to  take  us 
to  the  races  at  Calk,  about  six 
miles  away.  It  was  the  only 
▼ehicle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  become  known  as  the  regi- 
mental drag. 

The  five  included  Storton, 
Travers,  Alston,  Dubois,  and  my- 
self, of  whom  Dubois  and  I  were 
the  first  to  appear  on  the  scene. 
It  was  the  third  day  of  the  races, 
and  we  were  all,  of  course,  hoping 
to  retrieve  our  lost  fortunes,  and 
all,  barring  myself,  intent  on 
"  plunging."  That  I  was  not  going 
to  plunge  was  due  to  no  especial 


virtue  of  restraint  on  my  part ; 
simply  I  had  nothing — not  even 
cre&t — to  plunge  with. 

Dubois,  commonly  known  as 
Odds,  who  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  had  been  telling  us  all 
that  we  were  ''  asses  "  not  to  have 
backed  every  winner  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  was  particularly  "  full 
of  buck"  after  lunfcheon,  having 
consumed  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
just,  as  he  said,  to  give  him  con- 
fidence. He  told  me  he  was  quite 
sure  of  a  good  day,  because  a  spider 
had  run  across  his  plate  at  break- 
fast that  morning — which,  after  all, 
is  not  a  very  extraordinary  incident 
when  you  are  taking  your  meals 
under  canvas. 

The  first  to  join  us  was  little 
Stoifton,  who  came  strolling  out 
with  his  eyeglass  cocked,  and  a 
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huge  cheroot  between  hia  mous- 
taoheless  lips.  Having  surveyed 
Odds  critically  from  head  to  foot,  he 
informed  him  that  he  was  a 
"  juggins  "  if  he  expected  a  bookie 
to  hiy  him  fair  odds  in  that 
"get  up." 

Odds  replied  that  he  didn't  con- 
cdder  himself  very  <* flash";  not 
half  as  flash  as  Alston. 

So  we  all  looked  anxiously  for 
Alston  to  make  his  appearance. 

When  he  did  "show  up"  he 
quite  took  our  breath  away.  He 
was  wearing  a  two-year-old  suit, 
an  almost  invisible  tie,  and  had  dis- 
carded his  spotless  patent  leathers 
for  an  old  discoloured  pair  of 
browns.  When  taxed  with  this 
sudden  revolution  in  his  toilet  he 
informed  us,  with  a  mournful 
attempt  at  a  smile — subsequently  I 
learnt  that  Alston  had  been 
drinking  water  for  luncheon— that 
the  suit  he  had  on  yesterday  had 
cost  hiTn  a  "  pony,"  and  the  one 
on  the  previous  day  a  "  tenner" ; 
adding  that  in  his  present  kit  he 
had  made  a  "  fiver  "  two  years  ago, 
and  thought  he  had  better  give  it 
another  chance. 

Then  Travers  joinedus. 
Storton  remonstrated  •  with 
Travers  for  wearing  his  tie  askew 
— a  green  tie,  with  red  and  yellow 
spots,  in  which  Travers  rather 
fancied  himself — until  the  latter 
informed  him  that  he  had  tied  it 
crooked  just  for  luck. 

There  are  some  wonderful  super- 
stitions among  racing  snbalt^s. 
On  the  drive  in  we  spent  the 
time  discussing  tips  for  the  day, 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  were  not 
getting  down  to  shove  behind. 
Notebooks  were  produced.  Alston 
had  a  very  beautiful  book-— quite 
the  latest  thing  in  betting-books — 
got  up  and  published  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  wanting  nothing  but  the 
names  of  the  certain  winners  to 
make  it  quite  perfect.  Tips  were 
as  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea- 
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shore.       By    the    time    we  had 

reached    the    outskirts    of    Calk 

(where  we  left  our  drag,   so   as 

not  to  cut  too  much  of  a  dash 

through  the  town),  I  noticed  that 

we  had  all  booked  at  least  four 

"  good  things  "  for  each  race ;  and 

the  more  tips  we  got  the  more  we 

seemed  to  anticipate  a  good  day. 

Qamblers  are  so  dreadfully  illogical 

Curiously  enough,  we  alighted 

exactly  opposite  the  open  door  of 

the  Black  Pigeon,  and,  more  oddly 

still,    Odds   and    Travers    arrived 

simultaneously  at  the  conclusion 

that  a  six-mile  crawl  was  enough 

to  take  the  spirit  out  of  anyone. 

Whereupon    we    all  turned  in  to 

watch  them    imbibe   some  more; 

and  if  our  spirits  did  not  revive  at 

the  same  time,  it  was  through  no 

fault  of  theirs. 

We  experienced  some  little  diffi- 
culty at  first  in  securing  a  vehicle 
to  take  us  on  up  to  the  course. 
After  much  searching,  we  came 
across  a  very  dirty  and  dilapidated- 
looking  four-wheeler,  but  its  owner 
demanded  such  an  exorbitant  sum 
— scarcely  short  of  the  worth  of  a 
king's  crown  per  head — that  we 
momentarily  drew  back.  Alston, 
however — ^a  man  of  commanding 
presence — quickly  stepped  forward, 
and,  by  dint  of  argument  in  the 
plainest  of  language,  succeeded  in 
opening  cabby's  eyes  so  wide  that 
his  knees  began  to  knock  together. 
At  the  end  of  one  minute  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  offering  to  take  us 
up  for  nothing. 

On  the  course  we  separated,  but 
only  to  knock  up  against  one 
another  again  in  the  paddock  and 
ring.  How  sincerely  I  regret 
having  met  any  of  them  again 
until  it  was  aU  overt  I  might 
have  been  a  rich  man  by  now — 
comparatively  speaking. 

It  is  so  easy  to  resolve  upon 
one's  future  actions  in  the  privacy 
of  one's  own  chamber,  but  it  is  so 
very  difficult  to  adhere  to  those 
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resolutions  in  the  rushing  and 
buzzing  and  humming  of  an  ex- 
eited  world.  Before  starting  I  had 
resolved  firmly  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Asmodeus  throughout 
the  afbemoon,  and  to  win  or  lose  on 
his  selections.  But  when  I  got  on 
the  scene  of  action  it  all  seemed 
so  very  different,  and  his  selections 
looked  to  stand  such  a  very  poor 
chance  against  all  the  *'good 
things"  that  I  heard,  that  I 
banished  my  resolve  to  the  four 
winds.  And  that  was  why  I 
looked  so  dejected  on  the  way 
home,  when  five  out  of  the  seven 
had  romped  in  easy  winners.  I 
was  haunted  in  my  dreams  that 
night  by  the  sardonic  grin  on 
Mephistopheles'  emaciated  counten- 
ance as  I  saw  him  whispering  some 
*'  stiflf  'un  "  in  my  ear  through  the 
mouth  of  my  best  chum. 

Racing  is  just  the  very  occasion 
when  that  objectionable  schoolboy 
expression — "  I  told  you  so  ! " 
crops  out  again  in  later  life.  And 
the  chances  are  that  it  is  just  as 
much  a  lie  as  it  used  to  be  in 
school-days.  About  ten  minutes 
before  the  start  for  the  Babbit- 
burrow  Handicap  I  came  across 
Storton,  looking  very  full  of  im- 
portance, so  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  right  thing  to  invest  on. 
OonfidentiaUy  he  informed  me  that 
The  Orphan  was  going  to  win, 
and  I  had  better  back  it.  I  promptly 
did  so.  I  did  not  happen  to  come 
across  any  of  the  other  fellows 
betwe^  that  and  the  finish  of  the 
race,  when  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Everyday  romp  in 
before  The  Orphan  had,  so  to 
speak,  hove  in  sight.  Shortly 
afterwards  I  met  Storton  again, 
and  he  asked  me  jovially  if  I  had 
backed  the  winner.  '*  No,"  said 
I,  gruffly;  when,  to  my  infinite 
surprise  and  disgust,  he  laughed, 
called  me  a  fool,  and  told  me  that 
they  had  all  got  on  him  at  5 
tol. 


And     Everyday    was     one    of 
Asmodeus's  tips ! 

During  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon I  got  five  likely  winners  for 
the  Uphill  Plate,  which  was  the 
last  race  of  the  day ;  but  when  the 
numbers  went  up  for  it  I  discovered 
that  there  were  only  four  runners  ! 

However,  I  had  my  revenge  on 
that  race.  I  happened  to  be 
standing  at  the  telegraph  office 
when  Storton  strode  up  in  a  great 
hurry.  His  lips  were  close  set,  and 
his  eyebrows  met  above  his  nose ; 
altogether  he  presented  a  very 
sinister  appearance,  and  I  heard 
him  mutter  <<do  or  die"  as  he 
approached.  With  determination 
he  wrote:  "Twenty  pounds  The 
Silversmith  to  win.    4.80." 

"No  very  great  certainty  to 
plunge  on,"  I  remarked,  "with 
Buenos  Ayres  running." 

He  held  the  telegram  hesitatingly 
towards  the  pigeon-hole. 

"Especially  as  Buenos  Ayros 
has  been  sent  to  win,"  I  continued. 

He  tore  up  the  telegram,  and 
wrote  another  with  "fifteen"  in- 
stead  of  "  twenty." 

"Buenos  Ayres,"  I  ventured, 
"  has  decidedly  the  better  jockey." 

He  tore  that  up,  and  wrote  one 
for  "  ten." 

"And  The  Silversmith,  to  my 
thinking,  looks  out  of  condition; 
whereas  I  have  never  seen  Buenos 
Ayres  look  better,"  I  pursued, 
looking  up  indifferently  at  the  sky. 

I  heard  more  paper  torn,  and 
saw  that  he  had  taken  his  pen  and 
written  "five." 

"  In  fact,  I  happened  to  overhear 
Buenos  Ayres'  trainer  giving  his 
jockey  final  instructions,  from 
which  it  appears  there  is  a  lot  of 
money  gone  on  him." 

The  telegram  went  —  "  Two 
pounds  The  Silversmith  to  win. 
4.30." 

And  although  it  was  a  very  hard 
race,  the  closest  and  toughest  fight 
I  have  ever  seen,  I  was  glad  for 
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Storton's  sake  that  The  Silver- 
smith did  win. 

I  have  seen  Storton  onoe  or 
twice  since  then,  but  not  to  speak 
to. 

Very  few  of  us  made  any  money 
that  day ;  most  of  us  "  dropped  " 
considerably. 

But  one  and  all  went  off  to  Yar- 
town,    the    fashionable    and    gay 


watering  place  of  the  county,  to 
spend  the  week-end — the  few  to 
get  rid  of  what  they  had  won;  the 
many  to  get  rid  of  the  "  blues,"  the 
result  of  a  bad  day,  and  about  aa 
much  more  cash  as  they  had  already 
parted  with. 

Yes,  it  is  terribly  hard  to  live 
in  the  Service  on  a  subaltern's 
pay.  P.  M.  P. 


"Our  Van/ 


A  Ooaching  Meet  of  "the 
Workers."— The  Derby  dead  and 
buried,  with  the  excitement  thereof 
— and  there  was  plenty  of  that,  from 
the  win  of  'Sir  Visto  to  the  second 
of  Curzon  (h.  b.) — ^we  much  enjoyed 
the  rest  of  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
and  only  girded  up  our  loins,  as  in 
duty  bound,  when  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey  sounded  the  trumpet  sum- 
moning us  to  what  is  essentially 
his  own  show — ''a  coaching  meet 
of  London's  working  horsesand  their 
drivers."  And  very  gratified  must 
the  originator  of  the  show  be  as 
year  by  year  he  sees  it  increase  and 
multiply,  with  more  polish  on 
terrets,  buckles,  and  chains, 
horses  more  magnificent,  drivers 
more  proud,  and  their  ac- 
companying friends,  male  and 
female,  more  jolly.  A  people's 
holiday  indeed,  at  which  the 
only  hard  workers  are  the 
judges,  Mr.  John  Colam  and  his 
staff,  and  the  police.  There  was 
plenty  for  them  to  do,  and  they 
were  hard  at  it  from  9.30  to  about 

12.45,  when  the  last  ribbon  was 
awarded,  and  luncheon  and  some- 
thing to  drink  occupied  our 
thoughts.  No  fewer  than  730 
horses  and  579  drivers  took  part  in 
the  function,  showing  a  considerable 
advance  since  1891,  when  396  horses 
and  333  drivers  were  entered.  The 
judges  were  Lieut.-Col.  Hon.  W.  H. 


Allsopp,  Mr.  J.  P.  Cross,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  A.  Byass,  and 
as  they  worked  two  and  two,  the 
judging  was  got  through  in  ad- 
mirable time.  The  horses  were 
up  to  the  high  level  of  former 
meets,  and  the  way  they  and  the 
harness  were  turned  out  has  never 
been  excelled  in  our  recollection. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Cart  Horse 
Meet  much  was  wanting  in  that 
respect;  but  as  year  by  year  the 
judges  emphasised  the  fact  that  they 
thought  more  of  what  is  popularly 
termed  ''elbow  grease"  than  the 
frippery  of  ribbons,  a  very  decided 
improvement  has  manifested  itself, 
and  last  Whit-Monday  admiration 
was  freely  awarded  to  steel  chains 
that  looked  like  silver,  and  brass 
that  resembled  gold.  We  have 
missed  now  for  two  or  three  years 
the  gigantic  old  boy  who  stood  over 
17  hands.  He  is  gone  the  way  of 
all  horseflesh,  but  there  was  a 
veteran  of  twenty-one  years,  Mr. 
Madge's  Prince,  who,  his  driver 
assured  us,  was  as  sound  as  he  was 
on  the  day  he  was  foaled.  The 
good  old  slave  well  deserved  the  red 
ribbon,  and  his  driver  equally  well 
deserved  one  of  the  late  Miss  Isabel 
Constable's  prizes  te  the  men  who 
have  been  their  caretakers. 

Shortly  before  twelve  o'clock  out- 
riders and  Royal  carriages  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  Shahzada, 
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and  he  was  received  by  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey,  who,  after  being  presented  to 
His  Highness,  conducted  him  to  a 
raised  dais  facing  the  parade.  A 
friend  present  reminded  us  that 
some  twenty  or  five  -  and  -  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  Nepaul  Prime 
Minister,  Jung  Bahadur,  was  over 
in  this  country,  the  Grovernment  of 
the  day,  anxious  for  his  friendship, 
sounded  his  entourage  as  to  what 
should  be  the  present  they  were 
desirous  of  making  him.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Nepaul  preferred  English  cart 
horses  (the  cult  of  the  Shire 
Horse  had  not  then  blossomed),  so 
the  best  team  procurable  were  sent 
out  when  he  left ;  but  the  climate 
of  Nepaul  killed  them.  We  wonder 
if  the  Shahzada  was  impressed  by 
what  he  saw  on  Whit-Monday; 
very  possibly  more  impressed  than 
he  was  at  Epsom,  for  His  Highness 
might  have  seen  something  like  the 
Derby  show  before,  but  the  big 
*'gees"  outside  the  Botanic  were 
strangers.  However  that  may  be, 
we  believe  the  Shahzada  was  im- 
pressed, and,  though  Eastern 
physiognomies  do  not  exhibit  on 
the  surface  what  is  beneath  their 
waistcoats  as  ours  do,  we  think  we 
saw  a  flush  on  the  Prince's  face 
that  might  have  been  interpreted 
into  "  Happy  thought !  I  wiU  take 
some  of  these  big  ones  back  to 
Cabul."  But  the  judges  had  by 
this  got  through  their  labours,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  hunger  and  thirst 
— ^the  latter  especially — seemed  to 
pervade  the  assembly.  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey,  as  is  well  known,  plays  the 
host  on  this  occasion,  and  soon  the 
ample  dining-room  at  Cambridge 
House  was  well  filled,  and,  indeed, 
overflowed  into  an  adjacent  recep- 
tion room.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  encounter  an  old  friend 
among  the  guests  whom  we  had 
not  seen  for  some  years,  Mr. 
Arthur  Guillum  Scott.     We  were 
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accustomed  to  foregather  in  the  old 
days  of  the  coaching  revival,  when 
dear  Billy  Ck)oper  was  alive  and 
road  coaches  were  on  a  different 
footing  from  what  they  are  now. 
We  had  much  pleasant  talk  over 
dead  and  gone  days,  and,  alas ! 
dead  and  gone  men.  A  little  in- 
clined both  of  us,  perhaps,  to  be 
laudator 68  temporis  acti,  we  could 
yet  find  praise  for  the  present,  and 
the  meeting  was  a  very  happy  one. 
Lady  Hastings  distributed  the 
prizes  at  the  march  past,  and,  this 
accomplished,  hearty  cheers  were 
given  for  Lord  and  Lady  Hastings, 
Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Gilbey,  the 
Baroness  and  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts, 
the  stafi^  the  visitors,  and,  at  Sir 
Walter's  instance,  for  the  police, 
who  certainly  had  had  a  trying 
time,  and  discharged  their  duties 
with  the  unvarying  tact  and  civility 
of  the  force.  Previous  to  the 
luncheon  adjournment,  Mr.  John 
Colam  had  mounted  a  chair  and 
called  for  three  hearty  cheers  for 
Shahzada,  which  were  very  heartily 
given. 

What  the  Cart  Horse  Parade  will 
ultimately  develop  into,  and  whether 
the  "Regency"  Park,  as  Sam  Weller 
called  it,  will  contain  the  bipeds 
and  quadrupeds  who  will  flock  there 
in  the  coming  years,  is  a  subject  on 
which  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
enter.  Still,  as  we  gazed  on  and 
pushed  our  way  through  the  packed 
crowds  on  Whit-Monday,  the  idea 
would  intrude,  and  some  day,  it  may 
be,  will  have  to  be  faced. 

Manchester.—  TLe  early  June 
racing — there  was  plenty  of  it — 
would  have  been  dull  but  for  the 
exciting  scene  on  the  third  day  at 
New  Barns,  when  the  Prince's 
horse,  Florizel  II.,  won  the  Man- 
chester Cup.  It  was  a  win  to  stir 
all  true  sportsmen  to  the  depths, 
because,  a][art  from  the  horse  be- 
longing to  the  Prince  of  Wales — 
though  that  had  much  to  do  with 
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it — it  was  an  exhibition  of  great 
gameness  on  the  part  of  the  horse  ; 
and  whatever  the  crowd  may  be  at 
HuHt  Park  and  other  localities 
round  London — all  the  bf>8t  part 
of  sporting  human  nature  comes 
out  north  of  the  Trent — so  the 
enthusiasm  at  Manchester,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  must  be 
divided  between  the  Prince  and 
the  horse,  and  if  H.R.H.  should 
perchance  see  these  lines,  he  will 
not,  we  feel  sure,  misunderstand  us. 
If  the  Van  Driver  had  been  at 
Manchester,  which  he  was  not,  he 
would  have  cheered  for  the  Prince 
— ^none  more  zealously;  but  he 
would  have  thought  of  the  horse 
too,  the  horse  who  ran  under  pres- 
sure for  a  long  while,  but  yet  bravely 
responded  to  Calder's  call  and  won 
easily  at  last.  That  is  the  horse  for 
our  money,  and  though  we  are  told 
that  Reminder  would  have  given 
him  16  lb.  and  beaten  him,  how, 
we  beg  leave  to  ask,  do  these  clever 
people  know  that  ?  Reminder  is  a 
very  good  horse,  doubtless,  but  why 
should  we  disparage,  or  seem  to  dis- 
parage, such  an  undoubtedly  game 
horse  as  Florizel  II.)  But  the 
ways  of  prophets  and  analysts 
are  incomprehensible.  We  think 
they  must  sometimes  get  their 
inspiration  from  the  Victoria 
Club ;  at  least,  a  few  members  of 
the  prophetic  land  do  so.  Morning- 
ton  Cannon  has  been  lately  covering 
himself  with  glory,  and  some  of  his 
finishes  have  been  wonderful — there 
is  no  other  word  to  describe  them. 
His  finish  on  Courtier  in  one  of  the 
races  before  the  Derby  seemed  extra- 
ordinary, and  would  have  been 
if  he  had  been  any  other  jockey  but 
Momy.  Our  friend  Oeneral  Ran- 
dolph was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
running  of  his  colt,  well  named 
The  Brook  by  Merry  Hampton, 
from  For  Ever,  that  he  said  to  us, 
'^  I  have  had  a  good  public  trial  on 
the  Derby  with  The  Brook,  and  think 
he  is  a  fair  miler."     So  he  ran  him 


at  Manchester,  and,  after  a  tremen- 
dous fight  with  Grasp,  beat  him  by 
a  neck.  But  we  think  our  friend 
was  ill-advised  to  run  him  the  next 
day  after  that  severe  finish  on  the 
hard  ground,  for  he  really  and 
truly  caught  a  Tartar  in  Sir  John 
Thursbys  son  of  Chittabob  and 
Tantrum,  who  struck  us,  when  we 
saw  him  at  Bath,  as  being  the  best- 
looking  Chittabob  we  had  come 
across.  But,,retuming  to  M.  Can- 
non, as  his  name  appears  on  the 
telegraph  boards,  ''  Master  "  paid  a 
very  pretty  compliment  to  Dane- 
bury when  he  said  that  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company  of 
the  Turf  was  the  Cannon  family. 
Bravo,  Master !  He  will  be  found 
mentioned  '^  in  another  place." 

Sundries. — We  will  class  under 
that  head,  by  our  readers'  permis- 
sion, Lingfield,  Lewes,  Brighton, 
and  Birmingham.  The  tale  is  not 
much,  but  it  will  serve.  Following 
the  wild  excitement  of  Manchester, 
with  Ascot  fronting  us,  and  the 
ground  baked  to  the  extremity  of 
baking,  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
the  tale  was  anything  but  small. 
Indeed,  if  the  week  after  Manchester 
Whitsuntide  had  been  clean  wiped 
off  the  racing  slate,  we  should  not 
have  shed  tears,  and  we  say  this 
wishing  no  ill  to  the  promoters  of 
the  meetings  with  which  it  is 
crowded.  A  chief  in  authority 
asked  us  to  choose  between  Brighton 
and  Birmingham,  and,  with  great 
respect  to  Brum  and  its  new  course, 
our  readers  will  not  wonder  that 
we  chose  the  former.  Brum  is  an 
admirable  place  in  winter,  but  the 
Sussex  downs,  with  their  pure  air 
and  a  westerly  breeze  from  the 
sea — what  say  you,  Mr.  Qeorge 
Yerrall  and  Mr.  Mason  Dorling, 
have  we  not  chosen  well?  We 
thought  we  had;  but  we  did  not 
bargain  for  a  keen  northerly  breeze 
blowing  over  the  Lewes  downs,  so 
keen  that  we  had  to  telegraph  for 
winter  overcoats.     But  the  mischief 
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had  already  been  done,  and  a  liver 
chill,   with    accompanying    loss  of 
appetite,  prevented  us  enjoying  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  at  Brighton. 
Lewes  was  almost  a  new  Lewes  to 
ns,   as     we    had   been   prevented 
going  there  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  certainly  Mr.  George  Verrall 
and  his  manager,  Mr.  S.  Cathcart, 
have  been  putting  their  shoulders 
to    the    wheel    in     a    remarkable 
manner.     The  course  from  the  five- 
furlong  post  is  railed  off,  and  people 
are  not  allowed  to  tramp  on  it,  and 
so  add  to  the  baking  that  Nature 
had      given      it.       Moreover,      a 
much     appreciated      improvement 
has    been     railing     off    the    car- 
riage enclosure,  into  which  no  one 
is  admitted  who  has  not  the  right 
to  be  there,  so  the  occupants  of  the 
carriages  are  not  annoyed  by  foul 
language,     and      can     eat     their 
luncheons  in  peace.     Other  meet- 
ings will    do  well    to  follow   the 
Lewes  lead,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
arrangements  of  the  stands  and  en- 
closures are  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Lewes  is  as  near  to  perfection 
as  it  can  be  made.    The  sport  wsis 
good,  too,  considering  the  dreadful 
state  of  the  ground,  which  ground 
was  the    cause  of    a  good  horse, 
Ardington,  breaking  down  just  as 
he  had  won  the  Club  Open  Welter. 
We  fancied  at  first  that  it  was  a 
bad  case  of  break-down,  but  were 
glad  to  see  him  walk  away  into  the 
paddock  as  if  there  was  not  very 
much  the  matter.   Then,  on  Friday 
morning,  the  day  after  the  howling 
wind,  it  got  warmer,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  morning  we  had 
abour  four  hours'  delightful  rain,  by 
which   the  Brighton    downs    (the 
venue   being  moved   there)  much 
benefited.       The   rain    was   local, 
however,     and     we     fear    Ascot 
did    not    have  it.      Brighton  was 
very    lively,    and    the    aspect    of 
the  stands  and  the  other  side  of 
the   courtie  reminded  us  more  of 


August  than  June.  True,  there 
was  not  quite  so  much  millinery  on 
the  other  side,  which  perhaps  wastus 
well ;  but  the  rain  had  rejoiced  the 
hearts  of  the  Brightonians,  and, 
though  at  the  wickets  they  did  not 
do  so  well  as  in  the  great  ^ht  with 
Somerset^  and  Middlesex  was  too 
strong  for  them,  on  the  downs,  we 
think,  they  held  their  own.  Sir 
John  Thursby  did  not  bring  The 
Tartar  to  Brighton  for  nothing,  and 
though  if  he  had  wished  to  back 
him  he  would  have  had  to  lay  100 
to  15  on  him,  we  do  not  think  that 
Sir  John  cares  so  much  for  the 
mone^  as  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  having  a  good  horse,  and  we 
shall  expect  to  meet  him  at  Ascot 
when  Tantrum  and  her  yearling  (we 
hope  she  has  one)  are  led  into  the 
ring.  When  we  first  saw  The 
Tartar  at  Bath  we  thought  him  as 
good-looking  a  Chittabob  as  we  had 
seen.  Some  of  the  early  foals  of 
that  sire,  if  our  memory  serves, 
were  not  promising,  but  there  is 
little  fault  to  be  found  with  The 
Tartar. 

The  Bichmond  Horse  Show.— 
The  Old  Deer  Park  at  Richmond  is 
certainly  a  capital  site  for  a  horse 
show,  and  that  recently  held  there 
was  a  success  almost  in  every  way. 
The  entries  were  large,  the  com- 
pany nimierous,  and,  taken  all 
round,  the  horses  were  of  a  higher 
class  than  those  we  saw  at  Islington. 
But  there  were  a  good  many  re- 
versals of  form,  and  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  Islington 
judges  were  upset  we  think  that 
the  Richmond  judges  were  right. 
In  the  fiv(B-year-old  class  Uffington, 
who  was  second  at  the  Hunters' 
Improvement  Society,  was  put  firsts 
and  no  fault  could  be  found  with 
the  award.  Then  in  the  weight- 
carrying  class  Mr.  Fry's  Birdcatcher, 
who  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  new  mount,  beat  both  Mr.  Drage's 
Gambler,  who  took  a  couple  of 
prizes  at  Islington,  and  Mr.  Stokes's 
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Mystery ;  but  the  latter  was  not  only 
first  in  his  class  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  but  champion  as  well,  so  this 
was  a  come-down. 

Then, again, in  the  under  li  stone 
class  Mr.  Drage's  Mikado  was  very 
properly  put  first.  When  he  and 
his  stable  companion  Gambler 
appeared  in  one  class  at  Islington, 
Gambler  was  put  before  him,  which 
was  quite  right,  because  Gambler  is 
up  to  more  weight  than  Mikado ; 
but  when  they  were  both  shown  on 
the  same  footing  most  people  ex- 
pected that  Mikado  would  have 
been  put  first,  but  he  was  not^ 
whereas  at  Richmond  he  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  class,  and  so,  to  our 
thinking,  justice  was  done  to  a 
horse  of  great  quality,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  cost  a  whole  hatful  of 
money.  Mr.  Stokes's  Fed,  who  was 
first  at  Islington,  was  second  at 
Richmond. 

Hacks  of  all  sorts  were  very 
much  of  the  same  description  as  they 
are  at  all  shows.  Nobody  but  a 
millionaire,  probably,  would  have 
indulged  himself  with  such  valuable 
covert  hacks  as  came  out  under  this 
description  at  Richmond,  and  pro- 
bably no  one  would  have  stared 
more  than  Mr.  Hirsch  had  he  been 
asked  to  lend  his  prize-winner  Bar- 
caldina,  an  extremely  handsome 
mare,  to  some  late-rising  hunting 
man  who  proposed  to  kick  that 
expensive  steed  along  at  about  ten 
miles  an  hour  for  something  like  an 
hour  at  a  stretch.  Then,  again, 
we  do  not  fancy  that  there  are  many 
real  horsemen  who  would  care  to 
have  Country  Gentleman  and  York- 
shire Gentleman,  both  of  them  Mr. 
Robinson's,  as  hacks  to  ride  in  the 
park  with  the  sun  pouring  down 
upon  them  ;  yet  these  two  got  the 
first  and  second  prizes,  whereas  the 
third,  Mr.  Smith's  Sir  Walter,  was 
a  well-mannered  ridinghorse,  worth, 
for  saddle  purposes,  more  than  the 
others. 

In  the  over  14    h.  2   in.  hack 


class  the  Islington  champion  hack, 
Mr.  Clarke's  Sound  Affair,  was  put 
only  third,  the  first  prize  going  to 
Mr.  Robinson's  Cigarette,  a  very 
good  sort  of  mare,  and  much  more 
of  the  riding  class  than  the  York- 
shire dealer  (who,  by  the  way,  has 
now  started  a  London  address) 
UBually  shows.  Nothing  can  be 
said  against  Mr.  Evans's  Nobility, 
who  won  in  the  14  h.  2  in.  hack 
class.  He  carries  himself  extremely 
well  in  the  saddle,  appearing,  more- 
over, to  be  a  comfortable  mount. 

The  hunters  were  very  good,  but 
the  strength  of  the  show,  like  all 
shows  of  recent  date,  lay  in  the 
harness  classes.  Mr.  G<xisell's  Lord 
Bath  of  course  strode  away  with 
first  prize,  though  perhaps  he  was 
somewhat  hardly  pressed  by  Mr. 
Mosley^s  County  Gentleman,  a 
magnificent  goer,  who  brings  his 
hind-legs  well  under  him,  and  in 
the  class  for  harness  horses  between 

14  and  15  hands  the  judges  did 
quite  right  in  awarding  first  honours 
to  Mrs.  Hirsch's  Prince  Charming, 
A  g^ejf  against  whom  nothing  could 
be  said,  and  as  a  working  horse 
he  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  to 
either  Country  Gentleman  or  Marvel. 
In    the    double-harness    class    for 

15  hands  Mr.  Godsell's  Lord  Bath 
and  Duke  of  York  gained  the  first 
prize,  while  Lord  Windsor  and  Lord 
Bute  won  in  the  class  of  15  hands 
and  under.  Both  teams  competed 
in  the  tandem  class,  when  Lord 
Bath  and  Duke  of  York  beat  Mr. 
Panmure  Gordon's  pair,  who, 
indeed,  did  not  get  into  the  prize 
list  at  all,  for  Mrs.  Hirsch's  Prince 
Charming  and  Silver  King  took 
second  place. 

Polo  Pony  Show  at  Banelai^— 
Inmanyrespects  this  show  was  avery 
great  success.  The  pleasant  Rane- 
lagh  Club  grounds  looked  at  their 
best,  and  the  Polo  Pony  Stud  Book 
Society  must  have  felt  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  number  of  entries. 
The    number    of    spectators    was, 
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perhaps,  not  quite  so  satisfactory, 
but  that  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  the  public  perhaps  generally 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  pay  five 
shillings  to  see  ponies  judged.  The 
classes  all  through  were  uniformly 
strong,  the  only  possible  exception 
being  those  devoted  to  Eastern 
ponies,  and  those,  to  our  thinking, 
were  not  quite  first^jlass.  But  the 
English  sires,  the  mares,  and  the 
young  stock  were  excellent.  At 
Sir  Humphrey  de  Trafford's  sale 
that  very  shapely  pony  Rosewater, 
and  his  son  Lord  Polo,  were  bought 
by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  and  are  now 
located  at  Elsenham ;  but  they 
appeared  at  the  show  under  their 
former  owner's  name  and  took  first 
and  second  prizes — the  only  instance, 
so  far  as  we  can  remember,  of  father 
and  son  taking  first  and  second 
honours  in  the  same  class. 

The  brood  mares,  too,  were  very 
good,  and  the  champion  mare  of 
theshow,  Mr.  Greswolde-Williams's 
Satinella,  was  of  course  first  in  her 
class,  and  we  liked  her  very  much. 
Some  people  thought  there  was  a 
little  Hackney  blood  in  her,  but  we 
do  not  think  so.  She  strikes  us  as 
being  a  blood  pony  of  the  very 
highest  class.  Possibly  she  may  be 
a  Uttle  light  of  bone,  but  then  she 
is  not  a  very  big  one.  When,  how- 
ever, she  came  to  be  shown  at  the 
Pony  Show  at  Hurlingham  a  few 
days  later,  she  did  not  get  such 
high  honours;  but)  then, in  the  show- 
ring  individual  opinion  is  every- 
thing. There  was  a  beautiful  mare 
there  in  Mr.  Pedlar's  Express  by 
Make  Haste.  So  far  as  make  and 
shape  gO)  she  was  quite  entitled  to 
the  first  prize  for  Polo  ponies 
brood  mares;  but  she  comes  from  a 
family  noted  for  size,  and  as  she 
has  sJready  passed  the  increased 
standard  (14  h.  2  in.)  very  closely, 
the  judges  thought  that  she  was 
hardly  a  mare  likely  to  breed  Polo 
ponies,  imagining  that  they  might 
prove  to  be  too  big,  and  so  she  was 


passed  over  in  that  class.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  mares  likely  to 
breed  riding  horses  she  very  de- 
servedly took  first  prize. 

The  young  stock  was  good  all 
through,  and  in  the  yearling  class 
a  somewhat  curious  thing  happened, 
inasmuch  as  all  four  prizes  went  to 
youngsters  entered  in  Sir  Humphrey 
de  Trafford's  name.  Then,  again,  in 
the  two-year-old  class  Sir  Hum- 
phrey's entries  gained  all  three 
prizes,  so  this  was  something  like 
success  ! 

Polo  Ohampion  Cup.— There  were 
originally  nine  entries  for  this  prize ; 
but,  Cheshire  and  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery having  scratched,  seven  only 
remained  in.  The  first  game  was 
between  the  4th  Hussars  and  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards,  when  the 
Blues  were  beaten  by  nine  goals  to 
four.  The  second  game.  Free- 
booters V.  Ranelagh,  was  a  run- 
away affair,  Ranelagh  being  beaten 
by  six  goals  to  nothing ;  but  when 
Rugby  and  the  8th  Hussars  were 
pitted  against  one  another  there 
was  a  very  capital  and  keenly-con- 
tested game,  but  in  the  end  Rugby 
won  by  four  goals  to  three;  and 
then  on  Wednesday  the  4th  Hussars 
and  the  9th  Lancers  opposed  each 
other,  the  latter  winning  by  seven 
goals  to  three. 

The  semi-final  lay  between  the 
Freebooters  and  Rugby,  the  Free- 
booters winning  by  five  goals  to 
two,  and  then  came  the  final 
between  the  Freebooters  and  the 
9th  Lancers,  in  which  the  former 
were  successful  by  four  goals  to 
two.  But  the  final  was  hardly  so 
good  a  game  as  some  of  the  others 
had  been.  Whether  it  was  that 
the  ball  bumped  a  bit,  or  whether 
the  two  sides  had  too  great  a 
respect  for  the  other  to  take  a 
liberty,  one  does  not  know,  but 
there  was  not  so  much  clean 
hitting  or  so  brilliant  play  as  was 
expected,  but  of  course  there  were 
some  very  good  runs  and  one  or 
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more  clever  shots.  Captain  Daly, 
who  played  "  back  "  for  the  Free- 
booters, had  a  rather  nasty  fall 
Major  Little  had  struck  the  ball 
straight  for  goal,  and  Captain  Daly 
was  riding  straight  for  the  ball  in 
the  hope  of  stopping  it,  and,  while 
intent  on  the  ball,  did  not  notice 
the  goal-post,  into  which  his  pony 
charged,  knocking  it  over,  and 
falling  himself,  giving  the  rider  a 
nasty  tumble.  The  gallant  captain, 
however,  got  up  not  very  much  the 
worse  for  his  downfall ;  but  it  might 
have  been  a  very  bad  accident. 

Hunt  Pictures  — At  the  Croupil 
Gallery  are  to  be  found  eight  pic- 
tures of  the  Quorn  Hunt  from  the 
brush  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Giles,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  most  hunting  men 
have  seen  them ;  those  who  ha^e 
not  already  done  so  should  lose  no 
time  in  paying  a  visit  to  the  gallery. 
Dealing  with  one  pack,  the  pictures 
will,  in  the  first  instance,  appeal 
most  strongly  to  Leicestershire  men ; 
but  a  hunting  picture  is  of  interest 
to  men  of  many  countries.  The  first 
of  the  series  is  ''Going  to  the 
Meet" — we  share  with  Mr,  Lock- 
ley  the  most  intense  dislike  to  the 
word  "  meet " — the  scene  being  laid 
in  Bradgate  Park,  with  the  hunts- 
man, whippers-in^  and  the  hounds 
on  the  way  to  covert.  "High 
Leicestershire  "  gives  a  capital  idea 
of  a  choice  portion  of  the  famous 
hunting  country,  and  "Twyford 
Brook  "  aptly  illustrates  the  trouble 
caused  in  the  hunting-field  by  the 
intervention  of  water.  The  whole 
series  perhaps  shows  Mr.  Giles  at 
his  best. 

Hunting  Mams — ^The  late  Frank 
Beers,  who  was  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years  huntsman  to  the 
Grafton  Hounds,  died  worth 
£15,340  48.  6d.— a  proof  that  there 
are  many  worse  ways  of  earning  a 
living  than  by  being  the  successful 
huntsman  to  a  fashionable  pack  of 
hounds.  Beers,  however,  was  a 
thrifty  man,  and,  while  he  lived  in 


comfortable  style,  did  not  waste  his 
money. 

Now  that  Mr.  Alfred  GUbey  has 
taken  over  the  Old  Berkeley  (West) 
country,  the  hounds  have  been 
moved  from  Shardeloes,  where 
they  have  been  kennelled  for  the 
last  seven  years,  to  Taplow  Court, 
Mr.  Grenfell  having  kindly  placed 
his  kennels  at  the  disposal  of  the 
new  Master.  The  Braes  of  Der- 
went  Hounds,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
have  to  be  given  up,  as  at  the  two 
meetings  held  at  Newcastle  tiO  con- 
sider the  future  of  the  hunt  no  one 
came  forward  with  an  offer  to  hunt 
the  country. 

Sport  at  the  Univeisitiefl.^ 
Another  academical  year  has  come 
to  an  end  with  the  close  of  Summer 
Term,  admittedly  the  most  enjoy- 
able period  of  'Varsity  life^  when 
(as  Andrew  Lang  says) — 

Wickets  are  bowled  and  defended, 
Cam  and  Isis  are  glad  with  the  eights, 

When  music  and  sunset  are  blended, 
When    youth    and    the   summer   are 
mates. 

Once  again  have  exponents  of 
the  brain  and  muscle  theory  scored 
heavily,  athletes  no  end  of  every 
persuasion  at  either  University 
emerging  with  honour  from  schools 
and  Senate  House,  and  to  whom  we 
offer  sincere  congratulations.  The 
**  wetbob  "  season  concluded  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  Magdalen 
(Oxford)  and  Trinity  Hall  (Cam- 
bridge) had  no  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing premier  position  on  Isis 
and  Cam,  as  we  predicted  last 
month.  Of  other  crews.  Trinity, 
St.  John's,  Exeter  (Oxford), 
and  Caius,  together  with  both 
Lady  Margaret  combinations,  did 
best^  Lady  Margaret  II.  showing 
fine  form  by  bumping  every  single 
night  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Phillips  (Eton  and  New),  the  old 
Blue,  won  the  'Varsity  Sculls  at 
Oxford  in  easy  fashion,  while  ex- 
President  Pitman  concluded  a 
wondrous  career  by  rowing    over 
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for  the  PairSj  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  W.  E.  Cnim.  llie  very  name 
of  Pitman  recalls  many  an  old-time 
aquatic  tussle,  but  '*C.  M."  of  that 
ilk  has  won  renown  not  given  to 
many,  and  Dark  Blues  sorrow  most 
of  all  that  his  face  will  no  more  be 
seen  after  this  term.  like  the 
young  sportsman's  first  partridge, 
athletes  generally  have  found  sum- 
mer training  combine  the  agreeable 
elements  of  novelty  and  success, 
judging  from  the  issue  of  recent 
events. 

The  O.U.A.C.  sports,  postponed 
from  Lent  Term,  were  decided 
under  unfavourable  conditions  for 
fast  times,  a  terrific  wind  in- 
tervening, yet  on  the  whole  the 
performances  were  full  of  pro- 
mise. High  Jump  (5  ft.  5^  in.). 
Long  Jump  (21  ft.  4  in.),  Weight 
(35  ft.  10  in.^  were  hardly  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  the  past  few 
years,  yet^  per  contra^  the  men  were 
not  wound  up  thoroughly,  and 
immense  improvement  wUl  be  seen 
.later  on.  The  Hammer  (114  ft. 
1  in.),  Hurdles  (17  sec.),  Quarter 
(52  sec.)  and  Half-Mile  (2  min. 
4  sec.)  may  be  considered  smart, 
as  in  the  main  victory  was 
gained  with  infinite  ease.  Neither 
Mile  (4  min.  38f  sec.)  nor  Three 
Miles  (15  min.  37  sec.)  were 
satisfactory,  and  Oxford  at  present 
has  a  surprising  dearth  of  distance 
runners — a  unique  experience,  by 
the  way.  Through  the  vagaries  of  an 
inexperienced  starter,  the  100  yards 
— quite  the  bonne  houche  of  the 
meeting — was  spoiled,  and  the 
superiority  of  Messrs.  Jordan 
(University)  and  J.  S.  Maine 
(Brasenose)  still  remains  undecided. 
Both,  however,  are  flyers  of  the 
first  water,  and  their  meeting  at 
Queen's  Club,  independent  of  the 
Cantabs,  should  be  interesting  in 
the  extreme.  By  way  of  interim 
practice,  the  C.U.A.C.  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  premier  London 
A.C.,  and  the  latter  met  the  Light 
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Blues  in  full  strength  on  June  1 3th 
last  at  Fenner's.  With  champions 
galore  assisting  the  visitors,  needless 
to  say  victory  inclmed  their  way 
to  the  tune  of  6  events  to  3.  Yet 
the  Cantabrians  showed  up  bril- 
liantly, the  newly-elected  President, 
Mr.  W.  Pitzherbert  (Trinity  Hall), 
beating  Mr.  E.  C.  Bredin,  the 
Amateur  Champion,  in  the  Quarter 
by  4  yards  in  the  grand  time 
of  50^  sec.  Ex-President  Lutyens 
(Sydney),  moreover,  beat  the 
more-fancied  Dr.  Munro  for 
the  Mile  in  4  min.  24  sec., 
whilst  Mr.  L.  E.  Pilkington 
(King's)  only  succumbed  to  Cham- 
pion G.  Shaw  in  the  Hundred  by  a 
yard  in  the  "  record"  time  of  10  sec. 
dead.  Mr.  W.  Mendelssohn  (Jesus), 
the  Cantab  first  string,  was  absent 
in  the  Long  Jump,  yet  this  event 
also  went  to  the  Light  Blues  by 
the  aid  of  Mr.  W.  Hemingway 
(King's),  who  cleared  20  ft.  ^  in. 
Nemesis  was  on  the  track  with  Mr. 
F.  S.  Horan  (Trinity  Hall),  as  he 
suffered  defeat  by  Dr.  Munro  in  the 
Three  Miles,  albeit  doing  the  fine 
time  of  14  min.  52|  sec. — his  first  re- 
verse, by  the  bye,  in  a  long  and 
eventful  career.  The  inter-' Varsity 
meeting  at  Queen's  Club  on  July 
3rd  will  attract  an  enormous  at- 
tendance, and,  given  fair  weather, 
some  startling  performances  should 
be  put  on  record.  After  careful 
observation  of  both  teams  under  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  weather,  we 
fancy  the  various  events  will  go 
thus  wise — 


Oxford. 

Cambbidoe. 

100  yards 
QoMiter  mile 
Hammer 
High  jump 

One  mile 
Three  miles 
Hurdles 
Weight 

thus  leaving  the  Long  Jump 
a  very  open  question,  as  it  will 
be  with  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  very 
much  off.  this  year.  And  in  pre- 
dicting the  victory  of  Cambridge, 
we  do  so  with  infinite  plea- 
sure,  as,   after  the  long  sequence 
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of  Dark  Blue  successes,  a  variation 
will  be  best  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. So  the  great  international 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  v.  Yale  and 
Harvard  tussle  is  to  come  off  in 
America  after  a]l.  Negotiations 
have  resulted  in  this  agreement, 
and  as  the  selection  of  English  ex- 
ponents will  largely  depend  upon 
prowess  at  Queen's  Club  (as  above), 
added  interest  will  be  given 
thereto. 

Events  in  the  cricket  world 
have  proved  conclusively  that 
both  light  and  Dark  Blues  are 
formidable  combinations  this  year. 
The  home  season  closed  with 
the  following  respective  records  : — 

Matches 

played.  Won.  Lost.  Drawn. 
Oxford  5  3         2  0 

Cambridge      7  3         2  2 

Somersetshire,  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Gentlemen  of  England  were  de- 
cisively vanquished  by  Oxford,  who 
were  in  turn  beaten  by  Kent  and 
the  M.C.C.,  albeit,  in  the  last- 
named  match,  no  fewer  than 
seven  of  their  regular  players 
were  absent.  The  Cantabs  also 
thrashed  Somerset^  the  M.C.C., 
and  Dublin  University,  but 
went  down  before  Surrey  and  the 
Gentlemen  of  England,  the  York- 
shire and  Mr.  C.  I.  Thornton's 
eleven  meetings  ending  in  a  draw. 
Captain  G.  J.  Mordaunt  (Oxford^ 
and  Mr.  N.  F.  Druce  (Cambridge) 
have  done  consistent  and  sterling 
works  throughout,  the  latter  (as 
we  write)  coming  out  dux  in  the  first- 
class  batting  averages — a  feather 
in  his  cap  indeed  !  Either  skipper 
has  laboured  under  a  veritable 
embarras  de  richesses  in  the  way 
of  batsmen,  but  class  bowlers 
are  few  and  far  between  this 
year,  as  last.  Messrs.  Mordaunt 
and  Druce  will  be  sadly  exercised 
in  mind  as  regards  final  selection 
right  up  to  the  eve  of  battle, 
but  when  this  consummation 
is     arrived    at,     we     fancy     the 


following    will    take  the    field   at 
Lord's  on  July  4th  to  6th  :— 

OXFOSD. 

*G.  J.  Mordaunt  (WeUiPRton  and  Univer- 

fity)  (Capt). 
*C.  B.  MTj  (Beptcn  and  Wadham). 
*H.  D.  Leveeon-Gower  (WincheBter  and 

Magdalen) 
•H.  K.  foster  (Malyem  and  Trinity). 
•F.  A.  PhilUpB  CBoBsaU  and  Exeter). 
*0.  B.  Bardswell  (Uppingham  and  Oriel). 
*B.  P.  Lewis  (Winchester  and  Uniyeraily). 
P.  F.  Warner  (Bngby  and  Oriel). 
H.  A.  Arkwriffht  (Eton  and  Magdalen). 

F.  H.  E.  Cnnfiife  (Eton  and  New). 

G.  O.  Smith  (Charterhonse  and  Keble). 

C/LKBBIDGS. 

*W.  G.  I>nioe  (Marlborough  and  Trinil^) 

(Capt.). 
•F.  MitcheU  (York  and  Cains). 
*N.  F.  Dmoe  (Marlborough  and  Trinity). 
*H.  Gray  (Perse  School  and  Jesos). 

B.  A.  Stadd  (Eton  and  Trinity), 

W.  W.  Lowe  (Malyem  and  Pembroke). 
O.  E.  Wilson  (Uppingham  and  TriniM. 
H.  B.  Marriott  {Malrem  and  Trinity  Hall). 
W.    M.    Hemingway    (Uppingham    and 

King's). 
J.  P.  Candler  (Charterhonse  and  Corpus). 

C.  D.  Bobinson  (Clifton  and  Jesns). 

•Old  Bines. 

The  probable  issue  of  the  fray 
needs  no  small  amount  of  tackling, 
as,  although  earher  exposition  vas 
all  in  favour  of  the  Bark  Blues, 
their  rivals  have  come  on  with 
characteristic  smartness  of  late. 
The  spin  of  the  coin  will  be 
answerable  for  a  lot,  as  either  team 
is  capable  of  putting  on  a  a  huge 
score  under  favourable  conditions  ; 
in  fact,  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  see  two  big  initial  innings 
and  a  draw  as  the  result. 
Given  equality  in  defence,  how- 
ever, we  deem  the  Oxonians  slightly 
the  stronger  in  attack,  and  in- 
finitely superior  in  wicket-keeping, 
Mr.  R.  P.  Lewis  having  few  equal 
in  the  amateur  ranks  in  this 
direction.  The  fielding  of  both 
teams  is  of  very  high  order  this 
season,  and,  "in  short''  (as 
Micawber  would  say),  we  incline 
to  the  chances  of  Oxford,  and 
fancy  they  will  repeat  their  '94 
victory  with  decent  luck.  r^-  M^ 

Of  other  inter-'Varsity  contests 
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yet  to  be  decided,  both  lawn  tennis 
and  tennis  (proper)  competitions 
should  fall  to  Cambridge,  as  also 
the  rubber  in  the  swimming  events, 
and  Oxford  should  take  the  water 
polo  match — ^if  the  season's  form 
prevail.  Polo  has  taken  on  a  new 
lease  of  life  seemingly,  as,  after  a 
lapse  of  two  years,  light,  and  Dark 
Blues  have  met  in  friendly  rivalry 
once  again  on  Port  Meadow,  near 
Oxford.  The  Cantabs  evinced 
overwhelming  superiority  through- 
oat,  and  (superbly  mounted)  won 
handsomely  and  easily  by  8  goals  to 
1,  Messrs.  F.  M.  Freake  (Magda- 
lene) and  C.  C.  Gouldsmith  (Trinity 
Hall)  playing  a  brilliant  game.  Lord 
Villiers  (Christ  Church)  and  Mr.  P. 
Nickalls  (New)  did  doughty  deeds 
for  the  Dark  Blues ;  in  fact,  but  for 
their  exertions,  the  margin  would 
have  been  undoubtedly  greater. 
After  much  exercising  of  mind  as 
regards  respective  cycling  superi- 
ority, both  clubs  showing  a  grand 
record  this  year,  we  regret  to  say 
the  meeting  ended  in  a  fiasco. 
Whether  it  will  be  decided  later  on 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Bowing.  —  The  event  of  the 
month  has  been  the  arrival  of 
the  Cornell  University  men  upon 
the  scene  of  action,  they  being 
now  located  at  "  Underwood," 
an  elevated  spot  on  the  Berkshire 
side  of  the  river.  BrOwing  men 
generally  were  at  once  agog  with 
excitement,  and  thousands  of  folk, 
from  the  American  Minister  down- 
wards, put  in  an  appearance  to  see 
them  at  work.  In  the  interests  of 
Baily's  Magazine  your  humble 
servant  did  likewise,  and,  after 
critical  observation,  I  may  say  At 
once  that  their  prowess  has  in  nowise 
been  overrated.  'Whilst  their .9tyle 
is  decidedly  antagonistic  to'  the 
orthodox  English  one,  there  is  no 
getting  over  the  fact  of  their  smart- 
ness and  ability  to  cover  the  water 
at  a  rare  bat.  Their  craft  is  a  sort 
of  revelation  to  native  talent,  being 


built  of  papier  mache^  with  interior 
fixtures  of  skeleton  nature,  whilst 
the  men  are  seated  in  a  direct  line, 
instead  of  on  either  side  (alternately) 
as  in  our  case.  The  oars  also  differ 
materially  from  ours,  having  dimen- 
sions of  11  ft.  10  in.  over  all,  with  a 
le/erage  of  42  in.,  and  blades  7^  in* 
wide  with  a  peculiarly-shaped  square 
shoulder  on  the  under  side.  Seated 
in  the  following  order — (bow)  F.  M. 
Matthewfs  M.  B.  Spillman,  E.  C. 
Hayer,  F.  W.  Freeborn,  T.  W. 
Fennell,  T.  Hall,  C.  A.  Louis,  R.  B. 
Hamilton  (str.) — one  was  imme- 
diately struck  with  their  method  of 
propulsion  ;  instead  of  the  hands 
away,  smart  reach  forward,  clean 
recovery,  and  powerful  drive  right 
away  of  English  exponents,  their 
idea  is  short  and  quick  in  every 
detail.  Ranging  from  42  to  48 
(when  extended),  their  stroke 
appears  clipped  woefully,  whilst  the 
powerful  catch  characteristic  o£ 
native  crews  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Yet  their  recovery  is  strik- 
ingly clean,  and  they  get  on 
immense  power  with  corresponding 
pace,  and  they  must  be  deemed  the 
most  formidable  foreign  contingent 
which  has  invaded  our  shores  since 
the  Harvard  crew  of  '69.  Con- 
noisseurs over  here  may  doubt  their 
style  (as  I  do),  but^  like  the  famous 
Showaecamette  American  four,  it 
is  unquestionably  a  "get-there" 
one,  which  is  the  main  point* 
Exigencies  of  the  press  demand 
these  notes  ere  the  full  list  of 
entries  are  officially  announced,  but 
it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that 
the  most  formidable  crews  in  oppo- 
sition are  the  Leander  (holders), 
Thames,  London,  New  College 
(Oxford),  and  Trinity  Hall  (Cam- 
bridge). For  once  again  the 
"  Grand  "  entries  will  savour  more 
of  quality  than  quantity.  I  like 
the  exposition  of  the  crack  Metro- 
politan crews  immensely,  Messrs, 
Little  (London)  and  Taylor  (Thames) 
setting  a  rattling  stroke,  and  being 
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well  backed  up  at  every  thwart  in 
One  form,  l^e  Cantabs  are  fluc- 
tuating ;  but,  after  their  sixth  year's 
Tictory  on  the  Cam,  will  assuredly 
want  a  deal  of  reckoning  with, 
especially  if  D.  A.  Wauchope 
occupies  the  seat  of  honour  as  in 
1894.  "There's  many  a  slip,"  &c., 
I  know ;  but.  unless  I  am  hugely 
mistaken,  the  Leander  will  once 
again  make  matters  exceedingly 
warm  for  their  rivals,  so  powerful 
and  speedy  are  they.  Stroked  by 
C.  W.  Kent^  their  style  is  certainly 
open  to  criticism,  but,  nevertheless, 
well  beyond  it,  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  an  experienced  lot  of 
old  parliamentary  hands.  Who- 
ever beats  them  should  win  the  final ; 
and  this  I  say  advisedly,  even  at 
this  early  stage  of  proceedings. 
For  the  Thames  trophy,  further 
international  tussles  are  in  store, 
as,  besides  numerous  English 
crews,  French  and  Dutch  combi- 
nations have  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet.  As  I  write,  the  Amster- 
dam men  —  who  have  taken 
West  Hill  House  during  their 
sojourn  —  have  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  but  I  have  it  on 
high  authority  that  they  must 
be  labelled  dangerous.  And  with 
a  wholesome  recollection  of  the 
Ooms  fiasco^  depend  upon  it 
they  will  be  treated  with  all 
respect  by  English  rivals.  The 
French  ere  w, thus —  (bow)  F.  Boudin, 
E.  Wilck,  E.  Charlton,  M.  Gamier, 
E.  Caillat^  A.  Fleutiaux,  C.  Fen- 
wick,  J.  Boudin  (stroke) — are  cer- 
tainly faster  than  last  year,  but 
acted  wisely  in  essaying  "  Thames" 
instead  of  "  Grand  "  honours.  For 
this  event  I  fancy  the  Thames 
R.C.  eight,  as  Trinity  (Oxford),  the 
holders,  will,  I  regret  to  hear,  not 
•defend,  albeit  the  Dutchmen  are  as 
jet  an  unknown  quantity.  The 
Argonaut  B.C.  (Canada),  London, 
and  Thtvmes  send  crews  for  the 
'*  Stewards',"  which  alone  should 
render  that  event  full  of  interest, 


and  whatever  hand  the  Canadians 

may  hold,  they  will  find 

London— (Bow)  A   Little,    W.   Stout. 

V.  Nickallfl,  Guy  Nickalla  (str. ) ; 
Thames— {Bow)     G.     McHonry,      W. 

Broughton,  8.  D.  Muttlebury, 

A  Boyle  (8tr.); 
New  (Oxford)— (Bow)  C.   K.  Phillips, 

T.   H.  Stretch,   W.   K   Crum, 

C  M.  Pitman  (str.)— 

foemen  worthy  their  steel.  Between 
thefirsttwo  the  final  should  be  fought 
out,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who,  on  present  form,  should  pre- 
sume to  "  spot "  the  winner.  A  recent 
visit  to  Eton  confirmed  my  opinion 
that  the  **best  of  schools''  will 
again  retain  the  Ladies'  Plate,  spite 
of  University  opposition,  and  Rad- 
ley  should  prove  smarter  than  last 
year.  It  would  be  a  ''splendid 
impertinence  "  (as  George  Meredith 
would  say)  on  my  part  to  pretend  dis- 
crimination between  so  many  crews 
for  the  "  Wyfold  "  and  "  Visitors' " 
trophies  on  scant  observation,  hence 
I  shall  refrain.  A  battle  royal  will 
take  place  for  the  "  Diamonds "  if 
entrants  turn  out  in  force,  as,  above 
and  beyond  the  brothers  Thompson, 
of  Ontario  (Canada),  Jacques  Boudin 
(France)  will  also  try  his  luck  again. 
This  is  plucky  on  his  part^  but  labour 
lost,  methinks,  as  he  can  stand  no 
earthly  chance  with  such  famous 
scullers  as  Messrs.  Guy  and  Vivian 
Nichalls,  Hon.  R.  Guinness,  <&c. 
The  quality  of  the  Canadians  yet 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  anticipate 
the  success  of  English  exponents 
with  all  confidence.  Both  V. 
Kickalls  (Amateur  Champion)  and 
Guinness  have  improved  wondrously 
since  last  season,  yet  the  holder 
(GuyNickalls)is  moving  beautifully, 
and  he  should  vanquish  all  rivals 
iLv  his  own  inimitable  style.  For 
thfe  "Goblets"  further  exciting 
racing  will  be  seen  between — 
London  —  (Bow)  Viyian  Nickalla    and 

Gay  Nickalla  (atr.)  (holders) ; 
Thames— (Bow)  W.Broughton  and  b.D. 

Muttlebury  (atr. ) ; 
Oxford— (Bow)  W.  E.  Crum  and  C.  M. 

Pitman  (atr. ) ; 
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^ther  pair  being  of  champion  order. 
Having  critically  observed  all  three 
-at  work,  however,  I  shall  plump 
for  the  famous  brothers  to  win,  as, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  not  a  crew 
Jifloat  capable  of  moving  pari  passu. 
So  much  for  Henley.  It  augurs 
well  for  the  coming  regatta  season 
that  extended  fixture-lists  are 
observable  in  every  direction,  and  I 
Am  glad  to  find  that  the  old-time 
Marlow  meeting  is  on  the  high 
Toad  to  pristine  high  excellence. 
Thanks  to  universal  promise  of  sup- 
j)ort,  the  executive  have  added 
■several  open  events  this  year,  and 
talk  of  further  innovations  next. 
The  Cornell  University  crew  have 
promised,  contingent  upon  their 
prowess  at  Henley,  to  compete  at 
many  other  regattas  ere  their 
«xodus,  notably  that  of  Waterford. 

The  punting  season  opened,  as 
nsual,  with  one  of  the  T.P.C. 
popular  handicaps,  over  a  course 
midway  betwixt  Chertsey  and  Shep- 
perton  Locks.  This  course  is 
decidedly  the  best  natural  one  for 
punting  yet  discovered,  moreover, 
admitting  of  separate  ryepecks, 
hence  the  much-discussed  problem 
is  at  length  solved.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Amateur  Championship 
contest  will  be  decided  there  on 
August  8th,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  grievance  of  dual  ryepecks,  so 
loudly  urged  last  year.  Guy  Rixon 
(28  sec.)  won  the  handicap  ri^ht 
out;  but  his  brother  "Beau," 
together  with  Messrs.  Gordon 
Coombe,  Thomas,  G.  Chowne,  «kc., 
all  gave  promise  of  later  doughty 
deeds. 

Oolf —The  Open  Cbampiomdiip.— 
The  second  great  event  of  the 
golfing  year  took  place  at  St. 
Andrews,  over  the  old  course,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  1 2th 
and  13th.  There  were  seventy-six 
entries,  eighteen  being  amateurs 
and  fifty  -  eight  professionals. 
Seventy-three  players  actually  took 
part  in    the    match,   two  of    the 


absentees  being  the  well-known  pro- 
fessionals Douglas  Rolland,  of  Rye, 
and  Peter  Paxton,  of  Furzedown. 
From  the  amateur  ranks  the  names 
of  several  prominent  golfers  were 
missing.  Mr.  Leslie  Balfour* 
Melville,  the  Amateur  Champion, 
was  unable  through  illness,  we 
understand,  to  take  the  part  he 
would  no  doubt  have  liked  to  do  in 
the  contest,  and  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson,  probably  from  the 
same  cause,  also  stayed  away. 
Otherwise  the  pink  of  the  amateurs 
were  prepared  to  enter  the  fray, 
and  the  quota  included  such  re- 
nowned exponents  of  the  game  as 
Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.  (ex-Open  and 
Amateur  Champion),  Mr.  Harold 
Hilton  (ex-Open  Champion),  Mr.  S. 
Mure  Fergusson,  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross, 
Capt.  Livingston,  Mr.  C.  E.  Dick, 
Mr.  F.  G.  Tait,  and  Mr.  A.  Stuart. 
But  when  all  is  done  and  said 
it  was  obviously  a  professionals' 
match.  Crack  amateurs  like  Mr. 
Ball,  Mr.  Hilton,  and  others  were, 
even  on  the  first  day's  play,  con- 
siderably behind.  The  ultimate 
victory  of  J.  H.  Taylor,  the  Win- 
chester professional,  and  the  last 
year's  Champion,  is  another  triumph 
for  Golf  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Border,  and  in  a  way  is  a  knock- 
down blow  to  the  professionalism 
of  Scotland,  the  cradle  of  the  game. 
Taylor  is  a  pure  product  of  Golf  on 
English  ground.  He  was  bred  and 
trained  at  Westward  Ho !  and  his 
victory  last  year  at  Sandwich  was 
admitted  by  all  his  colleagues  as  one 
which  was  thoroughly  deserved.  He 
was  hard  pressed  by  Alexander  Herd, 
the  professional  of  the  Hudders- 
field  Club,  in  whom  Scottish  golfers, 
had  he  won,  would  have  hailed  a 
triumph  for  the  old  country.  His 
total  for  the  four  rounds  was  326 
strokes,  only  four  more  than  the 
sum  of  Taylor's  record.  Taylor, 
though  he  has  been  beaten  in  several 
bye-encounters  preliminary  to  this 
great  fight,    has   thus   established 
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his  right  to  a  recognition  approach- 
ing that  of  young  Tom  Morris,  the 
long  dead  but  still  vividly  remem- 
bered son  of  the  venerable  doyen  of 
the  professional  side  of  Golf.  It  is, 
perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  skilled 
Scottish  exponents  like  Andrew 
Kirkaldy,  Willie  Femie,  Archie 
Simpson,  and  Ben  Sayers  were 
not  far  above  the  winning 
score;  but  the  amateurs  appear 
to  have  been  altogether  out  of  the 
running.  Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay,  of  the 
Honourable  Company,  and  Mr.  John 
Ball,  jun.,  for  instance,  took  respec- 
tively 342  and  344  for  the  four 
rounds.  Taylor  has  pluckily  fought 
his  way  to  the  great  Championship 
for  a  second  time,  and  no  golfer, 
whether  amateur  or  professional, 
will  grudge  him  the  honour. 

The  last  five  or  six  weeks  have 
been  full  of  championships.  The 
Irish  Championship  for  this  year  has 
been  already  recorded.  Since  that 
time  the  Championship  of  the 
Ladies'  Golf  Union  has  been  decided 
upon  Irish  ground,  the  links  at  Port- 
rush.  Thecontestwasanexcitingone, 
especially  in  the  semi-finals,  when 
Lady  Margaret  Scott,  daughter  of 
Lord  Eldon,  overthrew  Mrs.  Ryder 
Richardson.  In  the  final  her  lady- 
ship emerged  as  against  Miss  Lyth- 
goe,  of  the  Lytham  and  St.  Anne's 
Club,  the  Ladies'  Champion  for  the 
third  time,  which  means  each  time 
since  the  competition  was  instituted. 
Lady  Margaret  Scott  is  a  strong 
and  sure  player,  but  the  result  of 
chances  in  match  play  are  not 
always  conclusive,  and  we  have 
heard  of  some  ladies  who  would 
like  to  meet  her  in  the  expectation 
of  putting  her  at  least  one  down. 
Some  of  the  best  lady  golfers, 
including  Miss  Isette  Pearson 
and  Miss  Phillips,  of  Wimbledon, 
and  Miss  Whigham,  of  Prest- 
wick,  tried  their  fortune;  but 
it  is  just  one  of  the  turns 
of  a  match-play  tournament  that 
the  best  golfers  do  not  always  meet 
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each  other.  However,  that  Lady- 
Margaret  Scott  is  a  splendid  golfer 
is  generally  recognised,  and  every 
player  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient 
game  will  again  readily  rejoice  in 
her  triumph. 

The  East  Midland  Golf  Union, 
the  first  conaLderable  combination 
of  the  kind,  have  had  their  initial 
tilt  for  their  own  championship. 
The  counties  embraced  are  Notts, 
Derby,  Lincolu,Leice8ter,Korthant8, 
and  Rutland.  The  result  of  the 
play,  which  took  place  on  the  Bul- 
well  Forest  (Nottingham)  links, 
was  in  favour  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Park, 
of  Grantham,  an  old  Lothian 
golfer. 

The  annual  Parliamentary  Golf 
Handicap,  in  which  members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
their  clerks,  and  golfers  in  the  Press 
Galleries,  as  before,  participated, 
has  at  length  concluded,  with  an 
outcome  which  is  very  gratifying  to 
the  hard-working  scribes  attending 
upon  the  debates  in  Parliament. 
Hitherto  the  Press  players  have 
not  got  beyond  the  semi-final.  This 
year  thay  have,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  John  Moore,  secured  the  lead- 
ing honour.  There  has  been  no 
grudging  of  the  honour  on  the  part 
of  the  other  combatants.  On  the 
contrary,  congratulations  have 
been  general.  The  fact  that 
he  defeated  Mr.  Henry  Tolle- 
mache,  M.P.,  a  former  winner  of 
the  handicap,  by  6  up  and  4  to 
play  upon  two  rounds,  or  36  holes, 
sufficiently  attests  hisstayingpower^ 
and  also  the  steadiness  of  his  play. 

There  has,  as  usual,  been  a  great 
amount  of  professional  play  in  view 
of  the  Open  Championship  gather- 
ing, but  we  have  space  only  for  the 
mention  of  the  challenge  contest  at 
the  instance  of  the  present  and  last 
year's  Open  Champion.  Taylor, 
as  we  mentioned  last  month,  pre- 
sented an  open  challenge  for  £50 
a  side.  This  was  accepted  by 
Andrew   Kirkaldy   the   famed  St. 
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Andrews  professional.  A  keen 
contest  took  place  on  the  Monday 
of  the  Championship  week  at  St. 
Andrews,  with  the  result  that 
Kirkaldy  just  won  on  the  home 
green,  the  win  being  accomplished 
by  a  single  putt. 

The  African  Loan  Eidilbition, 
now  being  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  is  one  of  very  special 
interest,  and  the  promoters  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  success 
which  has  attended  their  efforts  to 
bringing  together  a  representa- 
tive collection  which  would  give 
fiome  idea  of  the  resources  and 
component  parts  of  the  great 
African  continent.  The  capitalist, 
agriculturist^  merchant,  and  sports- 
man alike  will  find  much  to  engage 
their  attention,  while  the  East 
African  village,  with  its  band  of 
flixty-five  Somalis  in  their  native  dis- 
plays and  representations  of  African 
life,  and  the  model  ostrich  farm, 
with  its  interesting  inmates,  cannot 
but  form  unfailing  attractions  to 
the  general  public.  The  "Happy 
Family"  of  carnivorous  animals 
is  an  experiment  which  will  be 
watched  with  interest,  as  no  less  than 
^ty  animals,  including  lions,  tigers, 
beajrs,  hyenas,  cheeti^s,  and  dogs, 
are  to  be  run  together  in  one  en- 
closure. The  hunting  trophies  shown 
in  the  Loan  Collection  will  interest 
our  readers  more  particularly,  and  a 


very  pleasant  couple  of  hours  can 
be  spent  in  a  leisurely  survey  of  the 
numerous    entries.       The    largest 
exhibit    is    that    of    Mr.    F.    C. 
Selous,  which,  even  for  that  ener- 
getic hunter,  is  a  wonderfully  com- 
prehensive one,  most  of  the  animals 
having  been  shot  in   Mashonaland 
and  Matabeleland,  and  the  number 
nms  to  something  over   150  head. 
A   skull  and  horns   of  the  white 
rhinoceros,   now  nearly  extinct,  a 
splendid     lion    skin    presented  to 
Mr.    Selous  by    King  Lobengula, 
and  a  freak  of  nature  in  the  form  of 
a  homed  koodoo  cow  antelope  (the 
female    koodoos  are  hornless)  are 
special  items  to  be  noticed.    Among 
Mr.   Henry    M.    Stanley's    entries 
will    be    found  Dr.    Livingstone's 
sextant,  and  other  very  interesting 
mementos  of  Mr.  Stanleys  explora- 
tions.  In  the  trophies  shot  in  Soma- 
liland  by  Captain  Grervase  F.  White- 
head, loaned  by  Mrs.  Whitehead, 
will  be  found  a  magnificent  head 
and   skin  of  the  black-mane  lion, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen 
in   the   collection.      The    splendid 
photographs  and  paintings,    which 
form  an  important  section   of  the 
exhibition,  will  well  repay  inspec- 
tion, and  all  round  we  can  promise 
a  very  pleasantly  spent  afternoon 
or  evening  to  those  of  our  readers 
who    pay    a    visit    to    Africa    in 
Ijondon. 


Correspondence. 

ECCENTRICITIES    OF    HORSE-BREEDING. 


Dear  Sib, — ^In  Baily'b  Maga- 
zine for  June,  under  the  article 
"  Eccentricities  of  Horse-breeding," 
a  quotation  from  Mr.  H.  Custance's 
'*  Riding  Recollections  "  is  given 
on  the  subject;  but  I  am  c^raid 
the  article  cannot  apply  to  the  late 
O^neral  Pearson,  my  father,  as 
Ellen  Home  was  bought  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  not  for  a  hack,  neither 
did  his  wife  ever  ride  her. 

I  may  add  that  General  Pearson 


began  his  racing  career  on  entering 
the  army,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  he  took  a  greater  interest  in 
the  army  than  in  racing.  I  shall 
be  obliged  by  your  inserting  this 
in  your  next  number. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  J.  H.  Pearson. 

Stoke  Albany  House, 

Market  Harborough, 
June  19th,  1896. 
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Summary    of   Prominent    Results. 

From  May  2l8t  to  June  20tlu  1895. 


TUBF. 
Maj  21.    Mr.  J.  Osborne's  b.  o.  Cam* 
panajo  bj  Isobar— Eyening  Chimes, 
8  yrs.,  7  st.  5  lb.  (P.  Osborne),  won 
the  Great  Northern  Handicap  Plate 
of   460  soys.,    li  miles,  at  York 
Spring  Meeting.— S.p.  10  to  1  ai^t. 
Maj  22.    Mr.  EUis^s  oh.  f .  Opera  Glass 
by  HaffioBoope  —  Jenny,   4   yrs., 
8  St.  1  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won  the  Fly. 
ing  Datohman's  Handioap  of  276 
soys.,  one  mile,  at  York. — S.p.  3  to  1 
agst 
May  28.    Mr.  J.  Besfs  oh.  c.  Worcester 
by  Saraband-^Eleganoe  by  Sann- 
terer,  6  yrs.,  9  st.  (S.  Loates),  won 
the  Doncaster  Spring  Handioap  of 
906  soya.,  the  SandaU  Mile,  at  Don- 
caster  Spring  Meeting. — S.p.  6  to  2 
agst. 
May  28.    Mr.  D.  Cooper's  b.  or  br.  f .  Ser- 
pentine by  St.  Serf— Footlight,  8  st. 
6  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won  the  Woodoote 
Stakes  of  926  soys.,  for  two-year- 
olds,  new  T.  Y.G.,  at  Epsom  Summer 
Meeting.— S.p.  4  to  1  agst. 
May  29.    Lord  Rosebery's  b.  o.  Sir  Visto 
by    Barcaldine — Vista,    9  st.    (S. 
Loates),  won  the  Derby  Stakes  of 
6,460  soys.,  f or  three-year-olds»abont 
li  miles,  at  Epsom.— S.  p.  9  to  1  agst. 
May  29.    Mr.  H.   MoCalmonfs  eh.  c. 
Deyil-May-Care     by    Chittabob— 
Freedom,  8  st.  9  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won 
the  Stanley  Stakes  of  482  soys.,  for 
two-year-olds,    fiye    fnrlongs,    at 
Ex>som. — S.p.  4  to  1  agst. 
May  30.    Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor's  br.    f. 
Roysl    Rose    l^    Royal     Fern — 
Rosary,    8  yrs.,    6  st.    10  lb.   (H. 
Toon),  won  the  Royal  Stakes  of 
480  soys.,  six  furlongs,  at  Epsom. — 
S.p.  11  to  2  agst. 
May  80.    Mr.  Russell's  br.  c.  Whittier 
by  Laureate— Virginia  Shore,  8  st. 
12  lb.  (F.  Flnlay),  won  the  Epsom 
Grand    Prize    of    1,876  soys.,  for 
three-year-olds,  about  1^  miles,  at 
Epsom.— S.p.  80  to  1  on. 
May  81.    Lord  Bosebery's  oh.  f .  Ayalion 
by    Oameliare— Myra^    8  st.  6  lb. 
(S.  Loates),  won  the  Great  Surrey 
Breeders'  Foal  Tlaie  of  1,082  soys., 
for  two-year-olds,  fiye  furlongs,  at 
Epsom.— S.p.  8  to  1  agst. 
May  81.    Sir  J.  Miller's  b.  f.  La  Sagesse 
by    Wisdom— St.  Mary,  9  st.  (S. 
Loates),  won  the  Oaks   Stakes  of 


4,160  soys.,  for  three-year^ld  fillies*, 
about  li  miles.— S.p.  6  to  1  agst. 
May  81.    Sir  F.  Johnstone's  oh.  f.  Meli 
Melo    by   Melanion— Lrish    Stew,. 
8  St.  9  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  won  th» 
Aoom  Stakes  of  662  soys.,  for  two- 
year-olds,  fiye  furlongs.— S.p.  6  to 
lagst. 
June  1.    Col.    North's    br.     c    Kin^ 
Hwnpton    by   Merry   Hampton- 
Echo,  9  St.  (M.  Cannon),  won  the 
Ayington   Two-year-old  tStakes  of 
440  soys.,    for   two-year-olds,  fiye- 
furlongs,  at  Kempton  Park  First 
June  Meeting.— S.p.,  7  to  2  agst. 
June  4.    Lord  Stanley's  br.cMelangeby 
Melanion— Amalifam,8st.71b.(Biok- 
aby),  won  the  Middlesex  Two-year- 
old  Plate  of  476  soys.4ye  f urlongs* 
at  Hurst  Park.— S.p.  7  to  4  agst 
June  6.    Captain  Maohell's  b.  m.  Eria 
by  Brown    Prince— Holly    Thorn, 
5  yrs.,  8  st.  4  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  won 
the  Salford  Borough  Handioap  of 
980  soys.,  one  mile,  at  Manchester 
Whitsuntide  Meeting— S.p.  6  to  1 
agst. 
June  6.    Mr.  E.  Courage's  ch.  c.  Funny 
Boat  by  Fernandez— Canoe,  8st.  91b. 
(G.  Chaloner),  won  the  Breeders^ 
Foal  Plate  of  890  soys.,  for  two- 
year-olds,  fiye   furlongs,   at  Man- 
chester.- S.p.  13  to  8  agst. 
June  6.    Mr.  B.  L  Bamato's  br.  c.  Beg- 
gar's    Opera   by     Maoheath— St. 
Agatha,   3  yrs.,  7  st.    18  lb.    (F. 
Fuilay  ),  won  the  Beaufort  Handicap 
of  487  soys.,  fiye  furlongs,  at  Man- 
chester.—S.p.  6  to  1  agst 
June  7.    H.B.H.  Prinoe  of   Wales's  b. 
o' J>'-   h.  Florizel  H.  by  St  Simon 
— Perdita  II.,  4yrs.,  8  st.  1  lb.  (T.  J. 
Calder),  won  the  Manchester  Cup 
of  1,947  soys.,   1}   miles,  at  Man- 
chester.—S.p.  11  to  4  agst 
June  8.  Mr.  T.  Cannon's  b.  c  North  Sea 
by  Ocean    Waye— Dutch  Girl,    Z 
?^-%^  ^  ®  ^^'  (K-  Cannon),  won 
the  De  TraflFord  Handioap  of  487 
soys.,  U  miles,  at  Manchester.— 
S.p.  8tolagst 
June  8.    Mr.  T.  L.  Plunketf  s  b.  o.  Bel- 
ItTJ?  h  Atheling-Miliora,  8  st 
13  lb.  (Clayton),  won  the  Whitsun- 
tide Pkte  of  888  soys.,  for  two- 
year-olds,  fiye  furlongs,  at  Man- 
chester.—S.p.  6  to  4  agst. 
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June  14.  Mr.  Vyner'B  b.  o.  Sardk  hj 
Ciowbeny — Sardiea^  8  yn.,  7  at. 
3  lb.  (S.  Chandley),  won  the  Bir- 
Tw^wglii^m  Handioap  Stakes  of  000 
80Y8.9  one  mile  gtnught^  at  Birming- 
ham Inaognzation  Meeting. — S.p. 
10  to  1  agst 

June  16.  Mr.  G.  J.  F.  Fawoetf  s  gr.  or 
ro.  h.  Banold  MoEagh  by  Child  of 
the  Mist— Qmck,  6  yn.,  8  at.  121b. 
(C.  Loates),  won.  the  Bradford 
Stakes  of  466  aovtL,  about  flye  for- 
longa,  at  Brighton. — S.p.  4  to  1 
ag& 

June  18.  Mr.  J.  Best*  8  oh.  g.  Woroeeter 
by  Saraband— Eleganoe  by  Saon- 
terer,  6  jn.,  9  at.  8  lb.  (8.  Loates), 
won  the  Trial  Stakes  of  540  80¥8., 
the  New  MUe,  at  ABOot.-4.p.  7  to 
1  on. 

June  18.  Captain  Madhell's  b.  h. 
BftY  ensbuzy  by  laonomy — ^Penitent, 
6yr8.,9  8t.  91b.  (M.  Cannon),  won 
the  Aeoot  Stakes  of  1,066  sots., 
about  two  nules,  at  Aeoot. — S.p.  86 
to  40ag8t 

June  18.  HJELH.  the  Prinoe  of  Wales's 
b.  0.  Persimmon  by  St.  Simon — 
Perdita  H.,  9  st.  (J.  Watte),  won 
the  Coyentry  Stakes  of  1,724  sots., 
for  two-year-olds,  T.Y.C.,  at  Asoot. 
—S.p.  2  to  1  agst 

June  18.  H.B.H.  the  Prinoe  of  Wales's 
b.  or  br.  c  Florizel  II.  by  St.  Simon 
— P^erdita  U.,  4  yrs.,  9  st  6  lb.  (J. 
Watto),  won  the  Qold  Vase  of  680 
soTB.,  two  miles,  at  Asoot— S.p.  6 
to  5  on. 

June  18.  Lord  Alington's  b.  a  Match 
Maker  bv  DonoTsn— Matdh    Girl, 

8  st.  8  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  won  the 
Prinoe  of  Wales's  Stakes  of  1,860 
sovs.,  for  three  -  year  -  olds.  New 
Course,  at  Asoot— S.p.  6  to  6  on. 

June  18.  Lord  Zetland's  b.  f.  Jolly 
'  Boat  by  Panzerschifr— Santa  Felice, 

9st  1  lb.  (J.  Watts),  won  the  First 
Tear  of  the  Thiri^-Eighth  Ascot 
Biennial  Stakes  of  1,(^9  soys.,  for 
two-year-olds,  T.Y.C.,  at  Asoot— 
S.p.  11  to  4  agst    . 

June  18.  Baron  de  Hirsdh's  b.  o.  Be- 
minder   by   Melanion— Postscript, 

9  st  1  lb.  (J.  Watfcs),  won  the  Third 
Year  of  the  Forty-First  Triennial 
Stakes  of  698  boys.,  about  two 
miles»  at.Ascot — S.p.  100  to  6  on. 

June  19.  Prinoe  Soltykolfs  b.  c.  The 
Nipper  by  Sheen— Nina,  8  yrs.,  9  st 
(M.  Cannon),  won  the  Fern  Hill 
Stakes  of  690  soys..  Ayo  furlongs, 
at  Ascot— S.  p.  100  to  12  agst. 


June  19.  Mr  A.  F.  Bassetf  s  ch.  h. 
Clorane  by  Castlereagh  —  May 
Oirl.  4  yrs.,  8  st  11  lb.  fM.  Can- 
non), won  the  Boyal  Hunt  Cup  of 
2,460  SOYS.,  the  New  Mile,  at  Asoot 
— S.p.  100  to  12  agst. 

June  19.  Mr.  H.  MoCalmonf s  ch.  f. 
Pet  of  the  Chase  by  Peter— Diana, 
8  st  10  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won  the 
Second  Year  of  the  Thirty-seyenth 
Asoot  Biennial  Stakes  of  970  soys., 
for  three-year-olds.  Old  Mile,  at 
Asoot— S.p.  100  to  12  agst 

June  19.  Mr.  L.  Braseey's  b.  f.  Butter- 
fly by  Hampton — Merry  Duchess, 
8  st  8  lb.  (Bradford),  won  the 
Coronation  Stakes  of  8,200  soys., 
for  three-year-olds.  Old  Mile,  at 
Ascot.— S.p.  100  to  12  agst 

June  19.  Lord  Londonderr/s  ch.  f • 
Nenemoosha  by  Hagioscope — 
Wenonah,  8  st.  9  lb.  (S.  Loates), 
won  the  First  Year  of  the  Forty- 
third  Triennial  Stakes  of  687  soys., 
for  two-year-olds,  T.Y.C.,  at  Asoot 
— S.p.  2  to  1  agst. 

June  19.  Lord  Alington's  b.  c.  Match- 
maker by  Donoyan— Match  Girl, 

8  st.  10  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  won  the 
Asoot  Derby  Stakes  of  1,076  soys., 
for  three-year-olds,  Swinley  Course 
(li  miles),  at  Ascot— S.p.  7  to 
4  on. 

June  20.  Lord  Zetland's  Keelson  by 
Pansersdhiff— Red    Shoes,   8  yrs,, 

9  st  4  lb.  (J.  Watts),  won  the  First 
Year  of  the  Thirty-third  New 
Biennial  Stakes  of  16  soys  each, 
with  600  added, T.Y.C.,  at  Ascot.— 
S.p.  18  to  8  agst. 

June  20.  Mr.  H.  McCalmonf  s  Isinglass 
by  Isonomy — ^Deadlock,  6  yrs., 
9  st  4  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won  the  Gold 
Cup,  yalue  1,000  soys.,  with  2,000 
added,  about  2i  miles,  at  Ascot. — 
S.p.  11  to  2  on. 

June  20.  Mr.  H.  McCslmont's  The 
Lombard  by  Petrarch— Wealth, 
8  yrs.,  7  st  9  lb.  (T.  Lcates),  won 
the  Bous  Memorial  Stakes  of  10 
SOYS,  each,  with  1,000  added,  New 
Mile,  at  Asoot— S.p.  9  to  2  agst 

June  20.  Sir  J.  Miller's  Roquebmne 
by  St.  Simon — St,  Marguerite, 
8  st  71b.  (S.  Loates),  won  the  New 
Stakes  of  10  soys,  each,  with  1,000 
added,  for  two-year-olds,  T.Y.C.,  at 
Ascot— S.p.  2  to  1  agst. 

June  20.  Duke  of  Westminster's  Grey 
Leg,  4  yrs.,  9  st  7  lb.  (M.  Cannon), 
won  the  Second  Year  of  the  Thirty- 
second  New  Biennial  Stakes  of  16 
SOYS,  each,  with  600  added.  Old 
Mile,at  Ascot— S.p.  100  to  60  on. 
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CEICKBT. 

May  21.  At  Lord's,  M.C.O.  and  Ground 

y.  Derbyehire,  latter  won  by  42  runs. 
May  21.    At  Leicester,  Leicestershire 

▼.  Notts,  former  won  by  79  runs. 
May  22.    At  Bradford,    Torksbire  t. 

Warwickshire,  former  won  by  ei^ht 

wickets. 
May  22.    At  Manchester,  Lancashire  y. 

Sussex,    former     won    by    seyen 

wickets. 
May  22.    At  Oxi>rd,  the  Uniyersity  y. 

Somerset,  former  won  by  one  wicket. 
May  22.  At Dablin, MO.C. and  Ground 

y.  Dublin  Uniyersity,  latter  won 

by  56  runs. 
May  22.   At  Cambridge,  the  Uniyersity 

y.   Gentlemen  of  England,  latter 

won  by  nine  wickets. 
May  24     At  Lord's,  Essex  y.  M.G.C. 

and  Ground,  former  won  by  21  runs. 
May  26.    At  Eennington  Ov^al,  Surrey 

y.    Cambridge  Uniyersity,    former 

won  by  an  innings  and  148  runs. 
May  25.    At  Grayesend,  Kent  y.  Glou- 

oester^ire,   latter    won   by    nine 

wickets. 
May  25.     At  Oxford,  the  Uniyersity  y. 

Gentlemen  of  England,  former  won 

by  six  wickets. 
May  29.    At  Oxford,  the  Uniyersiiy  y. 

Yorkshke,  former  won  by  64  runs. 
May    29.      At   Leyton,    Middlesex    y. 

Essex,  former  won  by  fiye  wickets. 
May  29.    At  Kennington  Oyal,  Surrey 

y.    England,   latter    won   by   an 

innings  and  75  runs. 
June  1.    At  Lord's,  Middlesex  y.  Glou- 
cestershire,   latter    won   by    fiye 

wicJcets. 
June  1.    At  Oxford,  the  Uniyersity  y. 

Kent,  latter  won  by  nine  wickets. 
June    1.     At    Taunton,    Somerset    y. 

Hampshire,  latter  won  by  11  runs. 
June  4.    At  Brighton,  Sussex  y.  Glou- 
cestershire,   former    won    by  six 

wickets. 
June  4.    At  Southampton,  Hamnehire 

y.  Derbyshire,  former  won  by  an 

innings  and  79  runs. 
June    5.     At   Trent  Bridge,  Notts,  y. 

Surrey,  latter  won  by  nine  wickets. 
June  5.    At   BramaU  Lane,  Yorkshire 

y.  Lancashire^latter  won  by  146  runs. 
June  5.  At  Leyton,  Essex  y.  Leicester- 
j  jj^shire,  latter  won  by  75  runs. 
June  7.    At  Kennington  Oyal,  Surrey 

y.  Gloucestershire,  former  won  by 

an  innings  and  195  runs. 
June  7.    At  Lord's,  M.C.C.  and  Ground 

y.  Warwickshire,  former  won  by  an 

innings  and  215  runs. 


June  7.  At  Leicester,  Leiceetershire  y. 
Yorkshire,  latter  won  by  87  runs. 

June  8.  At  Manchester,  Lancashire  y. 
Kent,  former  won  by  an  innings  and 
291  runs. 

June  8.  At  Cambridge,  the  Uniyersity 
y.  M-C.C.  and  Ground,  former 
won  by  an  innings  and  23  runs. 

June  11.  At  Kennington  Oyal,  Surrey 
y.  Somersetshire,  former  won  by  nine 
wickets. 

June  12.  At  Trent  Bridge,  Notting- 
hamshire y.  Leicestershire,  former 
won  by  an  innings  and  16  runs. 

June  12.  At  Lord's,  Middlesex  y.  York- 
shire, latter  won  by  298  runs. 

June  12.  At  Oxford,  the  Uniyersity 
y.  M.C.C.  and  Ghround,  latter  won  by 
fiye  wickets. 

June  12.  At  Cambridge,  the  Uniyersity 
y.  Dublin  Uniyersity,  former  won 
by  an  innings  and  2  runs. 

June  12.  At  Darby,  Derbyshire  y. 
Warwickshire,  former  won  by  201 
runs.^ 

June  15.  At  Manchester,  Lancashire  y. 
Surrey,  latter  won  by  an  innings 
andS9  runs. 

June  16.  At  Southampton,  Hamp^irey. 
Yorkshire,latterwon  by  fiye  wickets. 

June  15.  At  Leyton,  Essex  y.  Somer- 
set, former  won  by  two  wickets. 

June  15.  At  Lord's,  MO.C.  and  Ground 
y.  Kent,  foimer  won  by  111  runs. 

June  15.  At  Leicestar,  Leicestershire 
y.  Dublin  Uniyersity,  former  won 
by  126  runs. 

June  18.  At  Tonbridge,  Kent  y. 
Middlesex,  latter  won  by  an  inningn 
and  43  runs. 

June  18.  At  Trent  Bridge,  Notts  y. 
Lancashire,  latter  won  by  ao. 
innings  and  188  runs. 

June  19.  At  Bradford,  Yorkshire  y. 
Surrey,  latter  won  by  eight  wickets. 

June  19.    At  Birmingham,  Warwick- 
shire y.  Gloucestershire,  former  won 
by  an  innings  and  24  runs. 
TENNIS. 

May  21.    At  Queen's  Club,  Sir  E.  Grey 
beat  H.  Crawley  by  3  sets  to  love, 
and  became  holder  of  the  Amateur 
Tennis  Championship. 
GOLF. 

June  13.  At.  St.  Andrews,  J.  H.  Taylor 
beat  A.  Herd,  and  won  the  Open 
Championship. 

POLO. 
June  15.    At  Hurlingham,  Freebooters 
beat  9th  Lanoers  by  4  goals  to  2, 
and  won  the  Open  Champion  Cup. 
June  14.    At  Oxford,  Oxford  y.  Cam- 
bridge, latter  won  by  8  goals  to  1. 
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Captain  Le  Gallais. 


Captain  Le  Oallais,  whose  portrait 
ifl  added  this  month  to  Baily*s 
gallery,  was  bom  in  the  Island  of 
Jersey  in  the  year  1861.  He  is  a 
member  of  an  old  Jersey  family, 
the  Le  Gallais  of  La  Morge,  and 
was  educated  first  in  Jersey,  and 
afterwards  studied  in  Germany  for 
some  time.  Having  chosen  the 
army  as  his  profession,  Mr.  Le 
Gallais  joined  the  Jersey  Militia,  a 
regiment  which  has  given  many 
gflJlant  and  distinguished  officers 
to  the  British  army.    In  1881  the 
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subject  of  our  sketch  received  a 
commission  in  the  8th  Hussars,  a 
corps  in  which  sport  has  ever  been 
held  as  a  useful  part  of  the  training 
of  a  cavalry  soldier.  It  was  natu- 
ral, therefore,  thc^  when  the 
8th  went  to  India  in  1882  Mr. 
Le  Gallais  should  be  entered  to 
Polo.  Our  Indian  Empire,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
training-ground  for  soldiers,  has 
also  given  us  many  of  our  best 
polo  players.  The  names  of  Majors 
Benton  and  Duff,   Captain    Mac- 
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laren,  and  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent notice,  with  many  others,  will 
occur  to  every  reader  of  Baily  as 
instances  very  much  to  the  point. 
The  progress  of  the  young  Hussar 
in  the  game  of  which  he  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  players  was  very 
rapid,  and  we  find  that  in  1888  he 
was  already  in  the  regimental  team, 
and  played  No.  1  in  the  Inter- 
Regimental  Tournament  at  Umballa 
in  the  same  vear.  The  9th  Lancers, 
one  of  the  best  polo -playing  regi- 
ments in  the  army,  were  the  win 
ners  from  1888-85.  In  the  last  two 
years  of  the  Lancers'  stay  in  India, 
the  8th  on  both  occasions  were  in 
the  final  ties,  and  in  the  next  year 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  the 
honours  of  victory.  A  like  success 
followed  in  1887,  the  team  on  both 
occasions  being  made  up  of  Mr.  Le 
Gallais  (1),  Captain  Vesey  (2), 
Captain  Henderson  (8),  and  Major 
Di^  ^back).  Besides  sharing  these 
victories  gained  by  his  regiment, 
in  which  those  who  have  seen 
Captain  Le  Gallais  play  at  Hur- 
lingham  cannot  doubt  that  he  had 
no  small  share,  he  also  played 
No.  2  in  the  winning  teams  of  the 
Poonah  and  Bombay  tournaments 
in  1892-98.  When  the  regiment 
returned  to  England  Captain  Le 
Gallais  still  continued  to  play  his 
favourite  game,  and  in  1894  he 
attained  what  has  been  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  his  polo  career :  he 
formed  one  of  the  band  that 
wrested  the  Champion  Cup  from 
the  hitherto  invincible  Sussex  team. 
Great  as  was  this  victory,  and 
memorable  as  was  the  struggle  by 
which  it  was  achieved,  we  know 
that  to  Captain  Le  Gallais  it 
could  be  second  only  to  the  joy 
of  helping  to  win  for  his  regiment 
the  Inter-Begimental  Cup.  The 
gallant  bid  for  the  tournament 
made  last  year  and  this  by  the 
8th  will  be  in  everyone's 
memory,  and  it  has  placed  the 
regimental  team  in  a  very  high 


position  among  polo  players.  To 
their  position  in  this  year's  tourna- 
ment they  fought  their  way  by  a 
succession  of  hardly  -  contested 
games,  and  only  at  last  succumbed 
to  the  perfect  combination  of  the 
13th  Hussars  team,  and  the  inimit- 
able skill  of  Captain  Maclaren  as 
back  and  leader  of  his  side. 

To  write  a  paper  on  Captain  Le 
Gallais  as  a  polo  player,  and  to 
say  nothing  about  ponies  or  his 
opinions  thereon,  would  be  to  leave 
out  a  topic  which  to  most  of  our 
readers  must  always  be  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Like  many  other 
good  Polo  players  in  India,  Captain 
Le  Gallais  tells  us  that  he  prefers 
country  -  bred  ponies  to  Arabs. 
Quick  on  their  legs,  sharp  to  turn, 
and  able  to  fly  for  a  short  distance, 
there  is  no  animal  so  naturally 
suitable  for  a  polo  pony  as  the 
Indian  country-bred.  Since  Captain 
Le  GhkUais  held  this  opinion,  many 
of  these  useful  animals  have  passed 
through  his  hands  during  his  time 
of  Indian  service,  and  to  this  day 
his  memory  rests  affectionately  on 
one  good  pony  named  Curlew. 
'*The  best  of  his  breed  I  ever 
owned,"  is  his  verdict.  Curlew  was 
not  only  a  polo  pony,  but  the 
winner  of  sundry  races.  Many 
people  say  that  to  race  a  polo  pony 
spoils  him,  but  Curlew  thoroughly 
understood  the  difference  between 
a  polo  match  and  a  race.  This  good 
little  pony  would  play,  as  his  owner 
says,  '*  as  steadily  the  day  after  he 
was  taken  out  of  training  as  at  any 
other  time."  The  Indian  country- 
bred  pony  not  having  yet  found 
his  way  to  England  in  any  num- 
bers, when  playing  in  this  country 
Captain  Le  Gallais  has  been  chiefly 
mounted  upon  Arabs,  of  which  (he 
two  which  carried  him  last  year 
through  the  whole  of  the  hard- 
fought  Champion  Cup.  contest  at 
Hurlingham  (with  the  exception  of 
a  few  minutes^  are  the  best.  Every 
polo  player  will  know  at  once  that 
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we  refer  to  White  Rose  and 
Johnny.  Both  are  fast  ponies, with 
great  pluck,  and  if  in  a  bumping 
match  with  the  heavier  English  or 
Irish  animals  they  lack  weight, 
yet,  as  their  owner  says,  "they 
have  never  shirked  or  put  me  down, 
and  in  the  closest  match  they  never 
tire  one." 

This  season  a  sprained  wrist  has 
kept  Captain  Le  Gallais  from 
having  as  much  polo  as  usual,  but 
the  accident  has  not  affected  his 
game.  It  would  be  useless,  and 
perhaps  impertinent,  to  attempt 
any  criticism  of  Captain  Le 
Gallais's  play,  but  this  much  we 
may  be  permitted  to  say*  that  his 
near-side  strokes  are  not  only  effec- 
tive but  very  neat,  and  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  gift  of  being  able  to  rise 
to  the  occasion,  and  play  his  best 
in  a  close  game.  Perhaps  if  we 
were  to  be  asked  when  Captain  Le 
Gallais  is  most  brilliant,  the  reply 
would  be,  "  When  he  plays  No.  2, 
and  the  game  is  going  a  little 
against  his  side;  then  you  will 
probably  see  play  of  a  dash  and 
brilliancy  combined  with  good 
tactics  which  can  be  equalled  by 
but  few  of  our  polo  players  of  to- 
day. 

It  was  a  natural  question  to  ask 
him  what  match  he  most  delighted 
in,  and  the  answer  was  one  which 
it  is  good  to  think  would  be  re- 
turned by    most    soldier  players. 


**  After  all,"  he  said,  "  no  game  can 
compare  with  the  excitement  of 
playing  for  one's  regimental  team 
in  the  Inter- Regimental  Cup.'*  We 
can  bear  witness  that  no  games  are 
so  good  to  watch  as  these. 

When  these  words  were  written 
the  Soldiers'  Week  at  Hurlingham 
was  but  just  over,  and  this  must 
be  our  excuse  for  dwelling  so  long 
on  Captain  Le  Gallais  as  a  polo 
player.  Other  varieties  of  sport 
have  claimed  his  attention,  and  he 
is  well  known  as  a  good  man  over 
a  country,  whether  between  the 
flags  or  after  hounds.  But  he  is 
something  more  than  a  sportsman, 
for  the  main  interest  of  his  life 
is  soldiering,  as  the  fact  that 
he  is  adjutant  of  so  smart 
a  regiment  as  the  8th  Hussars 
may  suffice  to  show.  Captain 
Le  Gallais,  and  players  like  him, 
of  whom  there  are  many  in  the 
British  Army,  are  the  best  supporters 
of  military  polo,  and  are  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  a  well- 
known  cavalry  colonel :  ^*  The  best 
polo  players  in  my  regiment  are 
also  generally  the  best  officers." 
That  Captain  Le  Gallais  may  long 
play  in  his  regimental  team  is  the 
wish  with  which  we  will  conclude. 
But  no  t  We  will  add  one  more, 
that  he  may  help  them  to  place  on 
their  mess-table  the  coveted  Inter- 
Begimental  Cup,  the  Blue  Riband 
of  polo. 
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Mr.    Gladstone's  Coaching    Days. 

By  Hon,  F.  Lawlet. 


Among  the  rich  and  diversified  ex- 
periences which  make  Mr.  Qlad- 
stone's  life  an  epitome  of  the 
social,  political,  literary,  and  in- 
tellectual history  of  the  world  for 
the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
none  are  more  entertaining  than  his 
reminiscences  of  the  stage-coaches 
in  which  he  travelled  from  Sea- 
forth,  a  suburb  of  Liverpool,  to 
Eton  and  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
erroneously  stated,  in  ''Men  and 
Women  of  the  Time,"  to  have  been 
born  at  his  father's  Scottish  seat  at 
Fasque,  near  Fettercaim,  Kin- 
cardineshire, he  first  saw  the  light 
at  No.  4,  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool, 
whence  he  moved  with  the  rest  of 
his  father's  family  to  Seaforth, 
about  five  miles  from  Liverpool, 
and  lived  there  until,  many  years 
later,  his  father  bought  the  property 
in  Kincardineshire,  where  he  him- 
self subsequently  died.  As  rail- 
ways were  not  fairly  established 
and  generally  available  in  England 
until  the  opening  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  line  in  1888,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  thirty 
years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  travelling 
life  were  spent  upon  the  road  as 
distinguished  from  the  railroad. 
So  marvellous  is  his  memorv,  al- 
though his  eighty-sixth  birthday 
;is  not  far  distant,  that  the  very 
-name  of  the  first  stage-coach  in 
which  he  journeyed  from  Liverpool 
to  London  in  or  about  1821  is 
as  familiar  to  him  as  his  favourite 
passages  in  Homer,  Horace,  and 
Dante.  The  following  details  of 
his  first  journey  from  Liverpool 
through  London  to  Eton  some 
seventy-three  or  four  years  since 
will  show  that  no  small  portion  of 
the  indomitable  courage,  industry, 


and  energy  with  which  he  still 
faces  the  daily  duties  of  life  is  de- 
rived from  the  hardship,  exposure, 
and  fatigue  to  which  he  was 
habituated  when,  as  a  boy,  and 
without  a  rug  or  shawl  over  his 
knees,  he  travelled  for  two  days 
and  one  night  on  the  top  of  the 
"  Umpire"  coach  from  Lancashire  to 
Buckinghamshire,  sleeping  at  the 
City  Hotel  in  London  en  route. 

The  first  link  in  his  journey — 
five  miles  from  Seaforth  to  Dale 
Street,  Liverpool — was  performed 
in  his  father's  gig,  and  took 
just  an  hour  to  accomplish.  At 
Liverpool  he  and  his  elder  brother, 
Sir  Thomas  Gladstone,  took  their 
seats  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
on  the  top  of  the  "  Umpire"  coach, 
which  arrived  in  London  thirty 
hours  later  —  that  is  to  say, 
about  2  p.m.  upon  the  following 
day.  In  those  primitive  times  it 
was  not  deemed  prudent  by  anxious 
mothers  for  their  young  sons  to 
pass  two  consecutive  nights  out  of 
bed,  as  we  learn  from  many  sources, 
the  mother  of  William  Pitt  being 
among  them.  The  stage  which 
ran  from  the  City  Hotel  (situated, 
I  believe,  near  the  General  Post- 
office  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand)  to 
Eton  took  four  hours  and  a-half 
to  cover  twenty-four  miles.  It 
started  in  the  morning,  and  had  of 
course  left  London  many  hours 
before  the  "  Umpire  "  drew  up  at 
the  City  Hotel  about  t\fo  in  the 
afternoon.  In  those  days  few  male 
travellers,  even  of  the  highest  degree, 
thought  of  engaging  a  post-chaise 
at  the  cost  of  two  shillings  a 
mile,  whon,  by  waiting  for  a 
night  or  so,  they  could  take  the 
stage  and  get  to  their  destination 
for  a  few  shillings.  Until  the 
younger    Macadam,  following  his 
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father's  example,  had  been  engaged 
for  many  years  upon  the  English 
and  Scottish  roads — that  is  to  say, 
until  after  the  year  1888 — they  had 
not  attained  that  perfection  of 
smoothness  and  good  drainage 
which  made  it  possible  for  the 
Edinburgh  mail,  the  Manchester 
"  Telegraph,"  the  Holyhead  mail, 
and  the  ** Quicksilver"  mail  (from 
Exeter  to  London)  to  perform  the 
journey  steadily  in  all  weathers  at 
a  previously  unexampled  rate  of 
speed. 

In  Mr.  Gladstone's  early  days 
the  roads  were  so  bad  that  it  took 
thirty  hours  for  the  fastest  coaches 
to  run  from  Liverpool  to  London — 
twj  hundred  miles  in  thirty  hours. 
There  had  been  no  measurable 
improvement  in  speed  since  the 
future  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell 
travelled  in  1798  from  Cupar, 
his  native  town,  to  London,  a 
distance  of  about  840  miles,  in 
three  days  and  two  nights.  Many 
years  later,  when  the  raw  and  un- 
gainly Scotch  youth  had  risen  to 
the  highest  professional  position 
that  a  barrister  can  attain,  Lord 
Campbell  went  down  to  Holly 
Lodge  to  pass  a  couple  of  nights 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  His  first 
step,  after  greeting  his  hostess,  and 
repairing  to  his  bedroom  to  dress 
for  dinner,  was  to  ask  the  butler  to 
arrange  that  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning  Lady  Burdett- 
Goutts's  head  gardener  should  be 
ready  to  accompany  him  to  the  top 
of  Highgate  Hill,  in  order  that  he 
might  again  stand  on  the  very 
spot  from  which,  more  than  half 
a  century  before,  he  had  looked 
down  on  the  wondrous  panorama 
of  London  and  its  surrounding 
hills,  as  he  approached  them  from 
the  North,  on  the  top  of  a  stage- 
coach. His  father  was  a  Scotch 
minister,  or  clergyman,  with  £80  a 
year  for  his  stipend,  added  to  the 
interest  of  £1,500  which  was  his 


mother's  fortune.  Like  other 
great  and  successful  lawyers,  such 
as  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Eldon, 
and  Lord  St.  Leonards,  he  was  not 
prevented  by  res  angusta  domi  from 
accumulating  a  very  considerable 
fortune,  and  ascending  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  professional 
eminence.  With  what  thoughts  must 
he  have  gazed  as  an  old  man  upon 
that  mighty  city  which  he  had  con- 
templated for  the  first  time  from^ 
lonely  hillside  in  1798,  and  which, 
after  making  himself  rich  and 
famous,  he  lived  to  see  extending 
its  octopus-like  arms  and  feelers  in 
the  shape  of  endless  streets, 
avenues,  roads,  and  villas,  until 
the  hill  on  which  he  stood  three 
years  before  his  death  was  almost 
covered  with  bricks  and  mortar! 
If  we  are  to  credit  Lord  Westbury's 
spiteful  remarks,  written  after  Lord 
Campbell's  death,  the  latter's  signal 
success  in  life  was  not  due  to 
modesty  or  self-effacement.  Yet 
he  is  justly  entitled  to  commenda- 
tion for  having  been  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  indefatigable 
workers  that  ever  won  his  way  from 
small  beginnings  to  the  woolsack, 
and  his  *'Life,"  edited  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive  works  that 
have  seen  the  light  during  the  pre- 
sent reign.  This  is  also  the  verdict 
of  its  publisher,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Murray,  who,  on  its  appearance  in 
1881,  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best 
book  that  had  emanated  for  twenty  > 
years  from  the  great  publishing, 
house  in  Albemarle  Street  over 
which  he  had  long  presided.  Not- 
withstanding its  excellence,!  under- 
stand that,  by  reason  of  the  general 
Indisposition  of  modern  readers  to 
devote  their  attention  to  anything 
in  print  except  newspapers  and 
trashy  novel?,  the** Life  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Campbell,"  in  two 
volumes,  has  never  paid  its  ex- 
penses. 
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Let  me  follow  Mr.  Gladstone's 
fortunes  in  connection  with  coach- 
ing from  1821,  when  he  journeyed 
from  Liverpool  to  Eton,  until  1882, 
when,  after  taking  a  double  first 
at  Oxford  in  1881,  he  was  residing 
at  Torquay,  and  a  sudden  call  was 
made  upon  him  by  the  Conservative 
Whip  to  hasten,  <'  as  fast  as  stage- 
coach, mail-coach,  postchaise,  or 
dogcart  could  carry  him,"  from 
Devonshire  to  Newark,  in  order 
thathe might  stand  asaTory  for  the 
pocket  borough  of  that  stern  and 
unbending  Conservative,  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  present  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  In  speaking  of  this 
memorable  journey  to  a  friend,  Mr. 
Gladstone  remarked  that  in  1882 
his  rate  of  progress  along  the  road 
was  about  eight  miles  an  hour, 
whereas  in  1821  it  had  hardly  ex- 
ceeded six.  The  latter  rate--six 
miles  an  hour — was  the  rule  of  the 
road  in  these  islands  from  1774  to 
1880.  But  with  the  ascension  of 
William  lY.  to  the  throne,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  great  interest 
and  excitement  awakened  by  the 
Beform  Bill,  a  vigorous  effort  was 
made  to  bring  the  provinces  into 
quicker  communication  with  the 
Metropolis.  Thenceforward  we 
come  across  no  such  entries  in 
books  treating  of  that  period  as 
the  following : — 

On  April  2nd,  1810,  Lord  Camp- 
bell writes  thus  to  his  father : — 

"At  Stafford  I  had  two  briefs, 
the  second  of  which  led  to  an 
action  which  was  over  by  ten 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  so  I 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  my 
way  to  London.  My  plans  were 
to  go  in  a  chaise  to  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  there  to  catch  the  stage- 
coach; but  no  chaise  was  to  be 
had  at  Stafford,  and  I  was  forced 
to  leave  my  clerk  behind  in  care 
of  the  luggage,  and  to  set  off  on 
foot.  The  distance  is  sixteen  miles, 
which  I  performed  in  less  than 
four  hours — nothing  to  boast  of,. 
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but  an  argument  that  I  must  have 
been  in  tolerably  fair  wind.  At 
Wolverhampton  I  found  the  Lon- 
don coach  just  ready  to  start,  and, 
passing  through  Birmingham, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Oxford,  I 
;reached  the  Temple  next  day 
(Saturday)  about  2  p.m.  My 
clerk  made  his  appearance  with 
the  blue  bag  late  on  Sunday 
night." 

How  many  eminent  advocates  of 
the  present  day  would  care  to  face 
difficulties  and  hardships  of  this 
kind,  including  a  night  upon  the 
top  of  a  coach  supervening  after  a 
sixteen-mile  walk  on  the  preceding 
day?  Yet  it  was  from  similar 
trials  and  privations  that  men  were 
formed  in  those  days  of  a  type  to 
which  the  famous  saying  of  King 
Archidamus  of  Sparta  is  applicable 
— "  One  man  does  not  differ  much 
from  another,  but  the  strongest  is 
he  that  is  brought  up  in  the 
neediest  and  hardest  circam- 
stances." 

In  the  September  of  1832  Mr. 
Gladstone  began  his  journey  to 
Newark  by  posting  from  Torquay 
to  Exeter,  where  he  caught  the 
Quicksilver  mail.  In  1882  this 
fastest  of  public  conveyances  took 
twenty-one  hours  to  cover  176  miles. 
Now  Mr.  Gladstone's  computation 
is — and  on  such  subjects  he  is 
the  most  accurate  of  men — that 
his  whole  journey  from  Torquay 
to  Newark  was  accomplished  in 
88  hours,  so  that,  travelling 
from  Torquay  to  Exeter  (20  miles) 
and  from  London  to  Newark  (120 
miles),  he  must  have  performed 
those  parts  of  the  journey  in  seven- 
teen hours.  In  1884  it  took  but 
25  hours  to  go  by  stage-coach 
from  Liverpool  to  London,  the 
outside  fare  up  to  town  being 
4  guineas,  and  5  guineas  from 
London  into  the  country.  At  the 
end  of  1884  it  took  him  forty-four 
hours  to  go  by  the  Edinburgh  mail 
from  London   to  Edinburgh,  the 
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distanee  being  as  nearly  as  possible 
400  miles. 

Now,  although  it  is  claimed  that 
on  certain  favoured  roads  the  speed 
of  certain  picked  mails  in  fine 
weather  was  rather  more  than  ten 
miles  an  hoar,  I  do  not  believe  that 
better  or  speedier  travelling  by 
road  was  ever  done,  day  in  and  day 
ont,  in  this  country  than  400  miles 
in  forty-four  hours.  No  wonder 
that,  with  youth  to  gild  his  recol- 
lections, Mr.  Gladstone,  like  other 
old  men,  should  speak  with  some- 
thing like  affection  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  glories  of  the  road  when  in 
its  prime.  It  is  one  of  the  happiest 
provisions  of  our  nature  that  dis- 
agreeables pass  out  of  our  memories 
much  more  rapidly  than  agree- 
ables.  Does  not  Tommy  Moore 
tell  as,  for  instance — 

Let  Fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics 

of  joy, 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past  which  she 

cannot  destroy  $ 
Which  come  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow 

and  care. 
And  bricg  back  the  features  that  joy 

nsed  to  wear. 
Long,  long  be  my  heart   with   snch 

memories  filled. 
Like  the  vase  in  which  rcsee  have  once 

been  distilled ; 
Ton  may  break,  yon  may  shatter,  the 

Tase  if  yon  will, 
Bnt  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang 

ronnd  it  still. 

Why  is  it  that  "  the  Road,"  as 
portrayed  by  a  long  list  of  the  best 
writers  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper, 
such  as  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
De  Quincey,  Dickens,  and  Thacke- 
ray, was  invested  with  a  poetry 
which  has  not  yet  attached  itself 
to  railways,  and  probably  never 
will?  Who  can  pretend  that  as 
much  or  half  as  much  will  ever  be 
made  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  rail- 
way trip  to  Edinburgh,  when  he  was 
about  for  the  first  time  to  stand  at 
Lord  Bosebery's  invitation  for 
Midlothian,  as  his  own  tale  of  the 
thirty- eight  hours'  journey  by  road 


from  Torquay  to  Newark  in  1882 
suggests?  There  is,  for  instance, 
<<  a  scent  of  the  roses"  perceptible 
in  the  coaching  chapters  of  Mr. 
F.  E.  Baines's  recently-published 
work  "Forty  Years  at  the  Post 
Office "  which  none  of  the  other 
chapters  exhale.  **  The  year  of  my 
birth,  1882,  is  mentioned,"  writes 
Mr.  Baines,  "  because  it  fixes  the 
date  when  mail  coaches  approached 
the  heyday  of  their  prosperity,  and 
my  birthplace,  the  pleasant  old 
town  of  Chipping  Bamet  (com- 
monly called  Bamet),  was  probably 
the  best-known  of  the  coaching 
towns  upon  the  Great  North  Road." 
With  the  passing  remark  that 
Bamet  hardly  ranked  as  high  as 
Doncaster  and  York  as  coach- 
ing towns  on  the  Great  North 
Boad,  I  turn  with  undimi- 
nished interest  to  Mr.  Baines's 
affectionate  tribute  to  his  own 
native  town.  He  tells  us  that 
Barnet  lies  "  high  up  on  a  breezy 
plateau"  on  the  confines  of 
Middlesex  and  Herts,  and  that 
through  it  passed,  some  seventy 
years  since,  the  bulk  of  the  coach- 
ing traffic  exchanged  between  the 
Metropolis  and  the  Midland  and 
Northern  counties,  to  say  nothing 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  There 
were,  he  adds,  many  fine  mail 
roads  out  of  London,  among  which 
the  Bath  road  has  been  more  cele- 
brated in  song  and  story  than  any 
other,  as  along  it  flowed  during  the 
eighteenth  century  all  that  was 
most  distinguished  and  fashionable 
in  London  society  to  pay  court  to 
the  mineral  waters  at  "  The  Bath," 
over  which  Beau  Nash  presided. 
When,  however,  the  combined 
efforts  of  Telford  and  Macadam  had 
converted  the  GreatNorth  Boad  into 
tbo  regina  viarum,  it  surpassed 
all  its  rivals  in  smoothness,  easy 
gradients,  and  bustle  of  life  and 
motion.  **  Bamet  is  the  junction- 
point  of  the  two  main  branches  of 
this  ancient  highway."     A  little  to 
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the  northward  of  the  town  the 
road  divides,  the  eastern  branch 
running  through  Potter's  Bar  to 
Hatfield,  and  on  to  Stamford  and 
Don  caster,  while  the  western 
branch  makes  for  South  Mims, 
St.  Albans,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
and  Holjhead. 

Upon  this  suggestive  theme  Mr. 
Baines,  full  of  the  enthusiasm  en- 
gendered by  forty  years  of  con- 
nection with  the  O.P.O.,  lets  him- 
self go. 

"In  those  days,"  he  writes, 
"  vehicular  traffic  of  all  kinds,  and 
wayfarers  in  shoals,  crowded  the 
Great  North  Road.  The  lumbering 
wain,  the  smart,  swift  four-horse 
mail,  the  long,  bleavy  stage-coach 
crammed  with  passengers,  the 
market  carts  from  Sandy  and 
Potton,  the  meteor-like  post-chaise, 
the  travelling-carriage  with  em- 
blazoned panels  and  spacious 
rumble  drawn  by  four  horses,  the 
modest  chaise  drawn  by  the  less 
imposing  pair,  the  ostlers  shouting, 
horns  blowing,  yard-bells  ringing, 
the  bleating  of  flocks,  the  lowing  of 
herds,  the  squeals  of  pigs,  the 
drovers'  cries,  and  at  night  flashes 
from  the  brilliant  lamps  of  the 
mails — such  was  the  busy  life  of 
Barnet  in  the  thirties,  when  the 
mail  followed  the  road.  Gone,  how- 
ever, by  1882  were  the  stage- 
waggons  whose  wheels  had  felloes 
sixteen  inches  wide,  and  whose 
weight,  when  fully  loaded,  was 
eight  tons.  Gone,  too,  was  the 
gross  overcrowding  of  the  stage- 
coaches. No  longer  were  ten 
passengers  to  be  seen  on  the  roof, 
three  on  the  box,  fouron  the  gamon- 
board,  and  six  on  the  dicky,  besides 
the  coachman  and  guard,  instead 
of  six  passengers  in  all  as  the  law 
directed.  The  Post  Office  kept,  of 
course,  within  the  legal  limit,  and 
strictly  watched  the  mail-coach 
bookings." 

Once  upon  a  time— it  was  eighty- 
five  years  ago— all  the  mail  bags 


destined  for  Boston  in  Lincoln- 
shire were  stolen  from  the  mail  as 
it  changed  horses  at  Barnet.  The 
thief  was  never  discovered.  On 
the  Great  North  Road  there  were 
from  fifty  to  sixty  coaches  running, 
and  the  double  trips  resulted  in  a 
coach  passing  through  Barnet  in 
one  direction  or  the  other  every 
fifteen  minutes.  Let  us  follow  the 
London  and  Carlisle  mail  in  1886, 
as  it  covered  the  eleven  miles  and 
two  furlongs  interposed  between 
the  G.P.O.  and  the  Green  Man  at 
Barnet  in  one  hour  and  eighteen 
minutes  —  the  regulation  time. 
Having  left  Barnet  at  twenty 
minutes  after  9  p.m.,  it  sped  on- 
wards to  Hatfield,  passing  under 
the  lee  of  Lord  Salisbury's  park 
wall,  and  reaching  Grantham  next 
morning  for  breakfast.  AtWetherby 
there  was  a  stop  from  4.36  to 
5.11  p.m.  for  dinner,  and  then  the 
already  wearied  London  passengers 
prepared  for  their  second  night  of 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  for 
the  most  trying  part  of  their 
journey — the  run  from  Yorkshire 
to  the  famous  Border  town  which 
gave  birth  to  "  The  Druid."  Few 
colder  and  longer  drives  were  ever 
encountered  than  that  which  led 
through  Appleby  and  Penrith  into 
**  merry  Carlisle,"  where,  with  a 
Uvely  blast  from  the  guard's  yard 
of  tin,  the  vehicle  pulled  up  before 
the  earliest  milkman  was  astir, 
between  4  and  5  a.m.,  having 
covered  802  miles  and  7  furlongs 
in  82  hours  and  17  minutes,  which 
means  an  average  speed  of  9^  miles 
in  the  hour,  including  stoppages.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  Telford  had 
cut  down  and  made  the  gradients 
easy,  and  the  younger  Macadam 
had  made  the  surface  smooth,  that 
even  such  speed  as  was  attained  in 
1886  became  possible.  <<  Alas  1 
for  suffering  horseflesh,"  exclaims 
Mr.  Baines,  **  before  Telford's 
time."  The  long  journey  began 
with  '*  the    ill-made  track  under 
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Highgate  Archway,  followed  by 
the  heavy  pull  up  Barnet  Hill,  the 
sudden  drop  by  Wrotham  Park, 
the  abrupt  angularities  of  the  road 
beyond,  the  loose  surface  of  the 
gradient  sinking  to  the  Wash,  and 
finally  the  gruesome  tug  up  Bidge 
Hill  itself.*'  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  these  two  famous  men, 
Macadam  and  Telford,  wore  born 
within  a  year  of  each  other,  the 
former  in  1756  and  the  latter  in 
1757,  and  died  almost  simulta- 
neously— Telford ,  the  younger  man, 
dying  first  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  in  1884,  and  Macadam  at 
the  age  of  eighty  in  1886.  For 
many  years  before  his  death  the 
place  of  the  elder  Macadam  had 
been  largely  taken  by  his  son,  who 
had  imbibed  and  improved  upon 
bis  father's  inventions.  An  admir- 
able illustration  of  the  startling 
contrast  in  speed  between  the  stage- 
coach and  the  railway  train  was 
afforded  by  a  conversation  be- 
tween an  impatient  young  lady 
and  a  sedate  old  gentleman, 
which  Mr.  Baines  overheard  a  few 
years  since  at  Stockton  station. 
The  pair  were  waiting  for  the 
10.48  a.m.  train  for  York  and 
London,  when  the  young  lady 
asked :  *^  Papa,  is  not  this  a  horribly 
slow  train?  We  are  to  arrive  in 
London  at  6  p.m. —  more  than 
seven  hours  upon  the  journey; 
only  think  of  that  I "  "My  dear," 
replied  the  sagacious  elder,  "  be 
content ;  the  last  time  I  went  from 
Stockton  to  London  I  was  thirty- 
seven  hours  before  I  got  there." 

In  1888  a  steam  carriage,  which 
bad  dragged  its  slow  length  along 
from  London  to  Barnet,  astonished 
the  simple  inhabitants  of  Mr. 
Baines's  native  town  by  emitting 
snorts  and  puffs  in  the  High  Street, 
and  endeavouring  to  beat,  or  at  any 
rate  to  rival,  the  iron  horse  which 
glided  along  the  smooth  permanent 
way  of  George  Stephenson's  early 
railroads.     Even  before  it  arrived 


at  Barnet  the  steam  carriage  broke 
down,  and  had  to  be  repaired  for 
its  return  trip  to  the  Metropolis. 
It  was  patched  up  for  the  task  it 
had  undertaken  to  perform,  but  the 
first  severe  hill  it  encountered  was 
a  sore  trial  to  its  enfeebled  con- 
stitution, and  another,  leading  up 
to  Finchley  Common,  is  supposed  to 
have  administered  its  quiotus,  for 
the  Great  North  Boad  saw  the 
unwieldy  machine  no  more. 

One  of  Mr.  Baines's  statistics 
will  serve  to  show  how  popular 
the  prize-ring  was  in  its  palmy 
days.  Every  lover  of  Turf  history 
is  aware  that  John  Gully,  subse- 
quently M.P.  forPontefract,  fought 
three  battles  as  a  pugilist  before  he 
quitted  the  prize-ring  for  ever.  He 
was  taken  out  of  the  Fleet  Prison 
(where  he  was  incarcerated  for  debt) 
by  Colonel  Mellish  to  fight  Harry 
Pearce,  **  The  Game  Chicken,"  for 
the  champion's  belt.  The  fight 
came  off  on  October  8th,  1805,  at 
Hailsham,  in  Sussex,  and,  after 
a  tremendous  tussle,  Pearce  was 
hailed  the  victor  at  the  end  of  the 
59th  round.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  this  decision  would 
not  have  been  reversed  had  this 
formidable  pair  of  gladiators  ever 
met  for  a  second  trial  of  strength. 
Pearce,  however,  was  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
deadly  malady — consumption — ^to 
which  he  succumbed  in  1809,  and 
a  gigantic  antagonist,  named  Greg- 
son,  was  brought  up  from  Lanca- 
shire to  fight  Gully.  Gregson 
stood  six  feet  three  in  his  stock- 
ings, was  possessed  of  enormous 
strength  and  determined  courage, 
and  weighed  more  than  15  stone 
when  in  fighing  trim.  He  had 
easily  defeated  every  opponent 
whom  he  had  met  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  and  was  regarded 
as  invincible  by  his  countless 
Northern  admirers.  Among  the 
defeated  victims  of  his  prowess  and 
strength  was  numbered  Joe  Bourke, 
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a  butcher,  who  had  won  laurels  by 
standing  up  creditably  against 
Pearce  and  Belcher.  Many  years 
later  Gully  was  often  heard  to  de- 
clare that  a  more  formidable 
antagonist  than  Bob  Gregson  he 
had  never  seen. 

The  first  fight  between  Gully 
and  Gregson  took  place  on 
October  14th,  1807,  at  Six-Mile- 
Bottom,  near  Newmarket,  cele- 
brated as  the  trysting-place  for 
many  a  hard  -  fought  pugilistic 
battle.  In  the  seventh  round 
Gregson  broke  through  Gully's 
guard  with  a  tremendous  blow, 
which  lighted  on  his  opponent's 
right  eye,  effectually  dosing  it, 
and  knocking  him  down.  For 
five  or  six  seconds  he  lay  sense- 
less upon  his  back.  Emboldened 
by  his  success  in  the  seventh 
round,  Gregson  clasped  Gully 
round  the  body  in  the  eighth, 
and  hurled  him  violently  to  the 
ground,  chivalrously  forbearing, 
however,  to  fall  upon  him,  which 
the  laws  of  the  Bing  then  per- 
mitted. 

The  remainder  of  the  fight,  which 
lasted  for  86  rounds,  was,  in  tho 
words  of  "  Boxiana,"  "  a  desperate 
and  sustained  effort  of  the  will  to 
triumph  over  exhausted  nature." 
Each  of  the  combatants  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  stage  of  debility, 
and  their  blows  were  as  feeble  as 
those  of  a  child.  At  last  Gully 
contrived  to  deal  his  adversary  a 
blow  which  knocked  him  out  of 
time.  Gregson's  backers  were 
determined  that  their  man  should 
have  another  chance,  and  the 
second  fight  came  off  on  May  10th, 
1808,  in  Sir  John  Sebright's 
park,  near  Bamet,  with  the  same 
result.  It  is  to  this  encounter 
that  Mr.  Baines  refers  when  re- 
cording the  extraordinary  interest 
that  it  excited,  which  was  re- 
flected in  the  ledger  of  the  Green 
Man  at  Bamet.  The  amount 
received    at    the    hotel    on    May 


9th,  10th,  and  11th,    1808,    was 
as  follows ; — 


For  posting  (187  pain) 
Beds  and  meals  m  the  house 
Bills  for  baiting  in  the  yard 


s.  d. 

Ul  17  10 
54  19  6 
14  10    0 


£211    6  10 

Were  the  Prize  Bing  still  in 
existence,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  hotel  or  inn  would  now  be 
twenty  shillings  the  richer  through 
the  contributions  of  afar  larger  con- 
course of  spectators  wafted  to  the 
scene  of  action  on  the  wings  of 
steam.  Meantime  it  is  satisfactory 
to  reflect  that,  unconsciously  the 
coaching  age  has  proved  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  to  the  illimit- 
able swarms  of  cyclists  of  both 
sexes  to  whom  the  great  roads  of 
Telford  and  the  two  Macadams  afford 
opportunities  for  scouring  the  coun- 
try in  every  direction  upon  the 
silent  horse.  The  two  European 
countries  in  which  the  roads  and 
highways  approach  most  nearly 
to  perfection  are  undoubtedly  Eng- 
land and  France.  Thirty  years 
ago  a  narrow  track  of  road,  not 
more  than  eight  feet  wide,  was  all 
that  remained  of  those  great 
arteries  leading  from  every  quarter 
under  heaven  to  London.  A  fringe 
of  green  grass  extended  from  each 
side  of  the  road  to  the  narrow  belt  or 
track  in  the  centre,  which  was  kept 
open  by  the  scanty  traffic  of  farmers' 
carts  and  traps.  Instead  of  posting- 
houses  with  stables  capable  of  hold- 
ing from  800  to  500  pairs  of  post- 
horses,  instead  of  hotels  with  com- 
fortable beds  provided  for  the  end- 
less flow  of  human  passengers 
circulating  to  the  Metropolis  and 
back,  silence  that  might  be  felt 
brooded  over  haunts  once  thrilling 
with  busy  life  and  movement.  A 
few  brief  years  have  flown,  and  now 
all  the  great  and  little  highways 
and  roads  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  alive  with  cyclists,  who  follow 
each  other  in  a  string  so  long  that 
children  complain  of  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  crossing  the  road. 
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In  the  last  Tolome  of  the  lively 
French  Journal  kept  by  the  brothers 
Goncourt,  it  is  related  by  one 
of  the  brothers,  on  the  authority 
of  his  American  friend,  Mr. 
Boosevelt,  that  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  and  of  other  big  English 
towns  young  lovers  are  unable  to 
exchange  osculatory  endearments 
without  beiug  constantly  disturbed 
by  a  stranger  who  stealthily  and 
swiftly  approaches  them  on  wheels 
which  emit  no  sound.  The  result 
is,  however,  that  the  roads  perfected 
long  ago  for  the  sake  of  the  horses 
traversing   them    are    no    longer 


half  covered  with  grass  and  sinking 
into  decay.  They  have  regained 
their  former  life  and  animation 
and  are  kept  in  excellent  repair 
through  the  riders  of  the  silent 
horse,  who  seem  likely  before  long 
fundamentally  to  alter,  if  not  to 
revolutionise,  our  existing  civili- 
sation, and  to  accomplish  still 
greater  marvels  in  France  and 
the  United  States,  where  the  rush 
of  comely  young  damsels,  clad 
in  becoming  masculine  attire  as 
to  their  lower  limbs,  to  mount 
their  wheeled  vehicles  exceeds 
beUef. 


An  Otter  Hunt. 


To  many  minds  a  wild  mountain 
stream  possesses  a  certain  attrac- 
tive beauty,  but  of  a  form  distinct 
from  that  which  generally  goes  by 
the  name  of  *'  river  scenery.*'  Fed 
by  springs  far  away  in  the  upper 
slopes,  it  starts  on  its  way  a  mere 
trickle,  but  even  in  this  state  of 
babyhood  observing  every  charac- 
teristic which  marks  its  troubled 
course  as  soon  as  ever  it  may  be 
said  to  have  assumed  the  dignity  of 
a  river.  The  stones  forming  its 
channel  may  be  weighed  by  pounds 
instead  of  tons ;  the  falls  from  pool 
to  pool  may  be  measured  by  inches 
instead  of  feet;  and  where  the 
12  ft.  trout-rod  and  a  fair  length 
of  line  scarce  suffice  to  cover  that 
half-pounder  showing  himself  so 
temptingly  near  the  further  bank, 
in  what  may  be  termed  its  middle 
\  course,  one  good  stride  will  carry 
OS  over  its  little  relation  nursed  in 
the  distant  recesses  of  yon  heather- 
clad  ridge.  In  every  respect,  down 
to  the  troutlets  that  dart  beneath 
the  stones  at  our  approach,  the 
upper  and  middle  wat-ers  preserve 
an  exact  relation ;  in  every  respect 
the  middle  course  of   the  stream 


is,  on  a  larger  scale,  a  repetition  of 
the  upper. 

And  then  as  to  its  growth,  for 
imperceptibly  its  volume  increases 
as  we  walk  along  its  downward 
course.  Here,  in  the  steep  clay 
bank  opposite,  a  spongy  emerald 
growth  catches  the  eye,  and  as  we 
approach  we  find  it  nurtured  from 
above  by  a  copious  flow  of  pure 
water  drenching  every  part  of  the 
hanging,  hair-like  mass,  dividing 
the  supply  into  a  hundred  dribblets, 
which  keep  up  a  merry  plash  on 
the  surface  of  the  sparkling  basin 
beneath;  and  next  a  rocky  glen 
offers  a  goodly  contribution  to  the 
parent  stream  in  the  shape  of  a 
cascade  vivid  with  foam  and  spray 
and  sunshine. 

And  so  in  a  succession  of  tumb- 
ling pools,  broken  descents,  and 
roaring  rapids,  the  river,  gaining 
strength  as  it  flows,  cuts  its  way 
through  stiff  clay  banks  and  over, 
round,  and  under  the  grey  and 
black  boulders  in  places  forming 
•  the  stratum  upon  which  rests  a 
coating  of  surface  earth  of  a  quality 
just  sufficient  to  permit  the 
growth  of  a  close  grass  and  an 
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endless    supply    of     short,     wiry 
heather. 

Later,  with  one  bound  it  thunders 
into  a  deep  ravine,  and  hastens  on 
until  comparatively  low  ground  is 
gained,  where  it  runs  in  a  smoother 
and  far  more  comfortable  channel 
through  cultivated  and  far  more 
civilised  land. 

With  the  upper  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  river,  however,  we 
have  little  to  do  to-day,  for  our 
attention  is  called  to  the  lower 
section,  where  it  has  been  announced 
the  otter  hunt  is  to  take  place. 

Almost  at  any  time  on    those 
sandy  strands  which  are  to  be  found 
here  and  there  along  most  streams, 
the  impression  of  the  long  pad  of 
the  otter  may  be  noticed,  and  often 
the  owner,  his  family,  or  connec- 
tions have  provided  the  writer  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fish — fresh 
run  and  killed  perhaps  two  hours 
ago,    and   discovered   lying  upon 
some  shelving  strand  half  out  of 
water,    or     among    the    twisted 
roots  of  alder    or  ash  where  the 
bank    is  hollowed    by  the  wear- 
ing   influence    of    winter    floods. 
For,  if  anything,  the  otter  is  'an 
epicure,  and  loves  a  slice  from  that 
part  of  %he  back  of  a  salmon  where 
the  head  joms  the  body,  and  will 
leave   the  remainder  to  be  picked 
up     by     the     first     comer,      or 
devoured    at    leisure    by    water- 
rats    or    such    other    vermin    as 
may  chance  to  light  upon  it.    In 
the  meantime,  he  takes  a  rest,  or 
indulges  his  fastidious  appetite  and 
taste  for  sport  by  swirling  round 
one    deep    still    pool    and    then 
another,  and  probably  before  long 
will  land  a  second  beauty,  only  to 
be  dealt  with  after   the  fashion  of 
the  first.     Here  he  has  chosen  a 
lovely  retreat,  but  no  doubt  the 
spotted  and  silver  inhabitants  of 
the    stream    have    influenced   his 
choice  of  a  home  rather  then  the 
varied  beauties  of  this    woodland 
glen,  where  the  laurel  and  holly 


struggle  to  rob  one  another  of  the 
share  of  light  which  the  wide  foliage 
of  the  hardwoods  above  so  grudg- 
ingly admits,  and  where  great 
masses  of  rhododendron  clothe  the 
banks  here  and  there,  and  in  send- 
ing forth  their  vigorous  shoots 
seem  determined  to  meet  midway 
and  hide  the  stream  where  it  rushes, 
deep  and  foaming,  between  a  wall 
of  rock  and  a  gigantic  granite 
boulder. 

Leaving  this  wooded  section  of 
its  course,  we  find  the  river  flowing 
through  rich  pasture  lands,  and 
further  on,  having  run  its  course, 
it  cuts  its  way  through  a  broad 
shingly  beach,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  where  a  cove  or  inlet 
makes  a  break  in  the  mighty  cliffs 
which  along  many  parts  of  the 
South  coast  of  Ireland  form  an 
everlasting  barrier  to  the  most 
determined  efforts  of  the  restless 
Atlantic. 

Having  been  delayed  in  the 
morning,  we  were  late  for  the 
meet ;  but,  as  there  is  this 
difference  between  a  fox  and  an 
otter  hunt,  that  in  the  latter  there 
is  seldom  much  difficulty  in  finding 
the  hounds,  we  very  soon  fell  in 

with  them,  and  found  Captain , 

his  hunt  servants  in  their  blue 
serge  knickerbocker  suits  and  red 
stockings,  armed  with  their  iron- 
tipped  poles,  and  a  small  army  of 
hangers-on  busily  engaged  in  hunt- 
ing a  portion  of  the  stream  some 
distance  above  the  point  at  which 
it  entered  the  wooded  glen  already 
spoken  of.  Little  sport  was 
evidently  expected  here,  for  the 
low  banks  afforded  but  poor  shelter, 
and,  at  any  rate,  none  was  obtained. 
For  this,  however,  no  one  was  to 
blame,  for  never  have  we  had  the 
luck  to  hunt  with  a  more  workman- 
like set  of  hounds,  hardly  pausing 
even  to  shake  their  shaggy  coats, 
and  incessantly  forcing  their  way 
across  fierce  streams  and  facing 
rapid  currents,  where  one  would 
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hardly  imagine  existence  possible. 
Nor  were  the  hunt  servants  one 
whit  behindhand  in  ardour,  for, 
with  the  utmost  unconcern,  they 
waded  hither  and  thither,  often 
waist-deep,  and  one  wonders  how 
they  escape  becoming  martyrs  to 
that  terrible  enemy,  chronic 
rheumatism. 

Presently  the  deep  shadow  of 
the  wood  is  reached,  and  the  river 
boundaries  assume  a  different 
character.  Almost  immediately 
attention  is  called  to  an  excavation 
at  the  foot  of  a  great  ash-tree, 
whose  roots,  washed  white  by  the 
perpetual  play  of  the  water  upon 
them,  form  a  matted  network  before 
the  entrance. 

Between  these  roots  a  smart 
fox-terrier  is  inserted,  just  to  <'  try 
which  way  the  wind  blows  "  ;  but 
all  to  no  purpose,  and  though  the 
Captain  had  declared  more  than 
once  that  he  had  never  come 
across  a  more  likely  spot,  a  very 
large  portion  of  this  wooded  section 
was  closely  hunted,  every  fissure 
in  the  rock,  every  undermined 
bank,  was  most  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, without  yielding  the 
slightest  result. 

But  hdre  we  are  going  a  little 
too  far;  for  once  the  sonorous 
tones  of  the  otterhounds'  voices 
re-echoed  Igud  and  deep  through 
the  wood,  and  even  the  Captain 
seemed  certain  of  a  find.  What 
excitement  there  was  then  I  and 
what  dashing  of  the  strong, 
squarely-built  hounds  from  bank 
to  bank  1  And  how  the  excited  cry 
of  the  huntsman  and  his  assistants 
rang  out  again  and  again  as, 
cheering  the  pack,  they  stood  knee- 
deep  on  a  shelving  strand ;  for 
that  an  otter  was  close  at  hand 
there  was  no  doubt,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  one  he  must  have  been 
to  have  escaped  a  hundred  pair  of 
eager  eyes  (for  no  one  could 
honestly  say  that  they  had  seen 
him),  and  to  have  eluded  to  a  great 


extent  the  keen  noses  and  vigilance 
of  fifteen  couple  of  ardent  and 
sagacious  hounds. 

At  any  rate,  he  had  made  him- 
self scarce  in  some  mysterious  way, 
and  by  degrees  the  excitement 
cooled  down.  But  hope  was  still 
strong,  for  there  was  yet  a  mile  of 
the  river  as  good  as  that  which 
had  already  been  hunted,  and  the 
chances  are  that,  if  not  above,  the 
otter  will  be  found  below,  for  that 
one  has  been  about,  and  not  very 
long  ago  either,  there  are  trust- 
worthy signs  to  prove. 

We  had  by  this  time  reached  a 
part  of  the  river  where  it  flowed 
for  a  short  distance  between  rocky 
walls,  rising  to  a  considerable 
height  at  either  side,  and,  having 
gone  on  in  advance,  I  climbed  the 
highest  point  so  as  to  gain  as  full  a 
view  of  the  proceedings  as  possible, 
and  no  prettier  sight  can  be 
imagined  than  that  presented  at 
the  moment  the  hounds,  closely 
followed  by  their  unifo(rmed  at- 
tendants, rounded  the  curve  of  the 
stream  where  it  first  came  into 
view,  and  as  they  pressed  forward, 
and  when  almost  beneath  my 
elevated  perch  the  welcome  voice 
of  the  leader  rang  out,  and  all 
presently  joined  in  the  chorus.  A 
second  later  I  had  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  a  full-sized  otter  as  he  glided 
from  beneath  an  undermined 
portion  of  the  bank  and  disappeared 
below  the  surface  some  fifty  yards 
down  stream. 

Then  was  enacted  the  same 
scene  of  wild  excitement  that  I 
have  already  attempted  to  describe, 
but  in  this  instance  the  game  had 
been  really  seen ;  the  scent  was  as 
fresh  as  paint,  and  for  a  time  we 
went  literally  at  racing  speed,  the 
pack  led  by  a  big  iron-grey  hound 
which  I  had  noticed  as  doing  excel- 
lent work  all  along.  But  we  were 
once  more  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, for  we  had  not  gone  far 
before    the    scent    led  up    to  a 
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crevice  in  a  collecfcion  of  tumbled 
rocks  and  tangled,  wiry  roots. 
Here,  again,  the  terrier  is  called 
into  requisition,  and  though  its 
bark  and  savage  snarl  were  heard 
deep  down  in  the  recesses  of  this 
stronghold,  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  after  a  time  the  plucky 
little  animal  reappeared,  besmeared 
with  earth,  and  bleeding  profusely 
from  wounds  in  the  neck  and  fore- 
leg- 

In  spite  of  all  these  failures,  the 
Master  appeared  not  one  bit  dis- 
couraged; and,  giving  fresh  orders, 
the  hounds  were  brought  together, 
and  another  start  was  made. 
Before  long  the  limits  of  the  wood 
were  reached,  and  here,  though  the 
banks  were  steep  and  hollowed  out 
in  places,  the  chances  of  a  find 
were  not  considered  great.  And  so 
it  proved  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  hope  at  last  seemed  to 
sink  low  in  the  hearts  of  the  Cap- 
tain and  his  men,  for  we  were  fast 
approaching  the  sea,  between  which 
and  ourselves  little  '<  likely"  water 
remained. 

Even  the  hounds  seemed  slack 
and  dispirited,  when  once  again, 
and  quite  unexpectedly,  the  note 
of  the  leader  was  heard  full  and 
deep,  and,  as  if  instilled  with  new 
life,  they  started  at  a  rattling 
pace  along  the  smooth  grassy  banks. 
The  scent  was  hot  and  fresh  with- 
out a  doubt,  though  as  yet  the  otter 
had  not  been  seen  by  anyone,  but 
as  the  river  was  here  deep  and  free 
from  shoals,  the  enemy  would  find 
little  difficulty  in  concealing  him- 
self. On  they  go  I  Now  in  the 
river,  now  on  the  bank,  giving  even 
the  most  active  among  us  enough 
to  do  to  keep  pace  with  them.  And 
now  the  public  road,  with  its  three- 
arched  bridge,  is  passed ;  some  deep 
pools  that  succeed  are  also  left  be- 
hind, and  the  dull  roar  of  the  ocean, 
as  its  waves  roll  in,  and  dash  them- 
selves upon  the  perpendicular  cliffs, 
or  thunder  into  the  endless  succes- 


sion of  deep  recesses  and  resounding 
caverns,  is  loud  in  our  ears.  Yet 
still  the  hounds  press  on. 

Was  ever  such  an  otter  hunt 
known?  for  the  shingly  beach  is 
reached,  and  where  the  riverspreads 
itself  out  and  ripples  over  its 
shingly  bed  the  enemy  must  needs 
show  himself,  if  he  is,  as  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  between  our- 
selves and  the  white-tipped  waves. 
And  there,  sure  enough,  above  that 
shandy  shoal,  eighty  yards  ahead, 
covered  by  barely  4  in.  of  water, 
the  even  surface  is  suddenly  broken, 
the  otter  makes  himself  visible, 
and  half-swimming,  half-running, 
covers  this  shallow  at  extraordinary 
speed,  and,  as  soon  as  the  increased 
depth  will  admit,  once  again  dis- 
appears from  view. 

And  the  hounds,  too,  have  run 
their  quarry,  and  dash  forward, 
stirring  up  from  the  bottom  a  cloud 
of  sand,  which  thickens  and  dis- 
colours the  hitherto  transparent 
current.  Another  hundred  yards 
and  the  otter  will  be  safe,  hidden 
far  away  in  the  recesses  of  some 
cleft  in  the  rocky  wall  of  the  cove, 
or  under  those  shattered  masses  of 
rock  which  have  fallen  from  the 
face  of  the  cliff  on  to  the  strip  of 
sand  marking  the  point  where  the 
river  mingles  its  waters  with  the 
waves.  ' 

The  next  few  moments  will  tell 
of  success  or  failure ;  and  well  the 
otter  seems  to  know  it,  for  the 
speed  at  which  he,  unseen,  traverses 
the  spaces  of  water  which  lie  be- 
tween those  points  at  which  he 
must  needs  show  himself  indicates 
that  he  is  doing  his  best  in  his 
race  for  safety.  Another  moment, 
and  the  hounds  and  the  hunted 
mingle  together  in  the  surf. 

That  the  otter  is  headed  and 
completely  surrounded  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  for,  even  as  he  crossed 
the  bar  at  the  river's  mouth,  the 
same  iron-grey  hound  that  had 
worked  so  well  is  close  upon  him ; 
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but  as  he  is  about  to  lay  hold  of 
the  long  back,  a  wave  breaks  close 
at  hand,  and  both  for  a  moment  are 
completely  hidden  from  view  in 
the  snowy  foam.  Furthermore,  the 
surf  and  broken  water  seem  in  a 
measure  to  puzzle  the  hounds,  but 
the  Captain  and  his  men,  having 
arrived  on  the  scene,  steady  them 
and  direct  their  movements,  for  the 
otter  has  been  caught  sight  of  two 
or  three  times  amid  the  struggling, 
plunging  mass.  Ah !  the  old  grey 
hound  has  him  fast  by  the  back,  as 
a  receding  wave  plainly  shows,  and 
the  sharp  yelp  from  a  companion, 
who  makes  a  chop  at  the  writhing 
browti  fur,  means  a  deep  and  pain- 


ful bite,  which  the  salt  water  will 
not  tend  to  alleviate.  All  must  be 
over  soon,  for  six  or  eight  pair  of 
jaws  are  hard  at  work  worrying  the 
tough  skin  ;  while  all  the  time  the 
waves  break  upon  and  over  them, 
and  rush  in  tumultuous  foam  up 
the  steep  slope  of  the  river  bar, 
until  one  of  the  attendants, 
wadmg  in,  forces  back  the 
keen  and  struggling  hounds,  and, 
seizing  the  now  Ufeless  body, 
raises  it  aloft,  marking  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hunt  —  a  con- 
clusion about  as  remarkable  as 
any  the  Captain,  with  all  his 
long  experience,  can  look  back 
*o.  B.E.H. 


Buying  and  Hiring  Hunters  for  Leicestershire. 

By  M.  H.  Hayes  {Author  of  "  Points  of  the  Horse," 
**  Riding  on  the  Flat  and  Across  Country,"  dc.). 


The  primitive  way  of  obtaining  a 
hunter  we  s  to  breed  one,  or  buy  a 
likely  youngster  from  a  local 
fanner,  in  either  of  which  cases  the 
owner  had,  as  a  rule,  the  pleasure 
of  schooling  and  educating  his 
mount,  or,  at  least,  of  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  animal's 
mouth  and  manners.  A  look 
through  the  fields  of  the  Quom, 
Belvoir,  or  Cottesmore,  or  a  stroll 
through  the  Melton  Mowbray 
Horse  Show  grounds,  would  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  few  people  in 
Leicestershire  breed  hunters,  and 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
Leicestershire  farmers  prefer  Shires 
and  Hackneys  to  jumping  and 
galloping  blood,  although  to  a 
man  they  are  singularly  good  in 
lending  their  fields  for  a  sport  in 
which  they  participate  but  little. 
In  these  hard  times  for  agriculture, 
farmers  cannot  indulge  in  senti- 
ment in  preference  to  trying  to  pay 
their  way.  Were  they  to  breed  the 
best  of  young   stock  for  hunting 


purposes,  not  6  per  cent,  of  the 
hunting  men  who  ride  over  their 
fields  would  entertain  the  idea  of 
buying  a  three  or  even  a  four-year- 
old  with  the  object  of  "  making  " 
it,  for  Leicestershire  hunting  is  a 
fashionable  function,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  men  who  follow  it 
are  wealthy  birds  of  passage.  Like 
love  to  mankind,  so  is  hunting  to 
these  gilded  ones  a  thing  apart. 
"Town,"  racing,  yachting,  polo, 
shooting,  and  other  equfdly  im- 
perious distractions  demand  the 
time  which  many  old-fashioned 
country  folk  would  deem  sacred  to 
stable  and  paddock  duties.  "  Hunt- 
ing people"  in  Leicestershire  are 
fortunate  if  they  can  get  back  to  the 
land  of  bullfinches,  oxers,  and  cut- 
and-laid  hedges  in  time  for  the  first 
meet  at  KirbyGate,  and  must  have 
the  boldest  and  cleverest  of  jumpers 
and  the  fastest  of  stayers  that 
money  can  buy,  and  plenty  of  them. 
That  they  are  entirely  right  goes 
without  saying,   for  no  one  out  of 
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a  lanaiio  asylum  would  care  to 
ohance  one*s  neck  on  a  raw  hunter, 
or  to  plod  along  in  the  ruck  on  an 
underbred  conyeyance,  when  one 
could  be  sailing  away  in  front  on 
the  back  of  a  horse  like  Lord 
Arthur  or  Goldfinder.  To  hunt 
five  or  six  days  a  week  from  mom^ 
ing  meet  to  evening  retreat,  one 
would  require,  according  to  weight, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  undeniably 
good  performers  in  hard  condition. 
To  make  certain  of  obtaining 
that  number  in  open  market, 
one  would  have  to  invest  in, 
probably,  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  animals,  for  which  pre- 
posterous amount  of  horseflesh 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
get  stable  accommodation.  The 
hurried  man  of  society,  therefore, 
hails  as  a  benefactor  a  dealer  who 
will  sell  him  the  required  number 
of  seasoned  hunters,  and  who  is 
resourceful  enough  to  be  willing  to 
change  any  which  do  not  give  satis- 
faction. As  the  white  elephant  of 
oneman will  be  the  perfect  hunterof 
another  rider,  the  dealer  in  the  end 
has  not  so  many  rejections  on  his 
hands  as  we  might  think.  Herein 
lies  the  immense  advantage  which 
the  large  dealer  has  over  the  small 
one,  or  over  the  breeder  of  hunters. 
The  needy  man  who  is  a  fine 
horseman  will  be  well  and 
economically  served  by  going  to 
the  big  dealer,  who  can  afford  to 
8ellcheaplyanimalswhich,although 
they  may  not  be  perfect  enough  for 
the  regardless-of-expense  persua- 
sion, can  negotiate  a  stiff  country, 
and  stay  fairly  well  under  an  artist 
who  knows  how  to  neutralise  the 
effects  of  the  "  if  "  which  deprives 
them  of  the  honour  of  carrying  men 
who    possess    more    wealth    than 


horsemanship.  A  man  who  ridefl 
badly,  and  who  wants  for  little 
money  a  horse  which  will  carry 
him  well,  will  profit  nothing  by 
going  to  tiie  big  dealer.  The  only 
valuable  advice  I  can  offer  him  is 
to  invest  in  a  tricycle. 

To  hunt  with  the  best,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  buy;  for  oar 
typical  extensive  dealer  is  just  as 
ready  to  hire  as  to  sell,  so  the  hire- 
ling in  Leicestershire  need  not  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  Among 
many  other  orders,  the  dealer 
I  have  in  view  hired  out  last 
year  to  a  hard -riding  welter- 
weight ten  as  fine  weight-cany- 
ing  hunters  as  one  would  wish 
to  see  at  800  guineas  a  month.  This 
sum  of  80  guineas  a  month  each  horse 
and  say  6  guineas  more  for  his  keep, 
may  appear  stiff  to  those  whose  ex- 
perience of  hiring  has  been  gained 
in  London  and  Brighton  riding 
schools ;  but  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
animals  furnished  by  the  dealer 
I  have  in  my  mind  would  have 
taken  away  ail  the  profit  of  that 
month,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wear, 
tear,  and  depreciation  of  the  other 
nine.  Li  hiring,  also,  the  big  dealer 
asserts  his  superiority  over  the  little 
man,  for  if  a  horse  does  not  suit,  he 
will  change  him.  I  may  mention 
that  a  light-weight  who  is  not  par- 
ticularly ambitious  might  be  accom- 
modated for  20  guineas  each  hire- 
ling. Even  for  men  of  moderate 
means,  the  hire  system  is  the  best,  if 
they  want  to  hunt  only  two  or  three 
months.  The  poor  but  keen  man, 
if  his  fancy  lies  in  this  way,  would 
do  well  not  to  begin  operations 
until  after  the  first  heavy  fall  of 
snow  had  melted,  and,  by  doing  so, 
had  cleared  away  the  leaves  and 
twigs  out  of  the  ditohes. 
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Animal  Painters. 

III.— BENJAMIN    MARSHALL. 
By  Sib  Walteb  Gilbey,  Bart. 


In  IjhB  prec^d\i^^  notices  .of  J.  Fi 
fie^png  .and  Abraham 'Cooper,,  I 
hai&  'Ppiqted  out  that  'the  recprds 
of  ^  in^Epgland,,  prior; to  ^1700,' 
harsnf  left  but  little  to  interest  ais  ;  m 
flEhckit  woi^d^^ppear  tn^£  ^e'mHabi- 
tan^t-  o^.  Great ,  Britain  up  to  that 
daii^.'y7ere.,ei^er\too  poor  or  too  in- 
brent  to  cultivate  art  for  its 
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^  first,  ..known  painters,  of 
an^al.liie  and  sport  to  .whose 
wo^  aiv^  great  interest  is  attach^ecl 
weve  Shepherd,  .Hussey,  Anthony 
W^ker,*  .thoinas  Spencer,  John 
Woptto%  James .  Seymour,  John 
Saii^rius,  ^th  a, fei^.  others  y^ho 
werp  born  .eitl^er  ju^t.Jbefpre  or  just 
aftcgr  i^e  year  1^700.  In  tl^eir  works 
wi^  1)6  foiincl., much  that  is'of  his- 
ior^sal;inti^est,,  although  they  do 
not^.pqssess  ,.thajk ,  artistic  merit 
wl^ibh  is^opseryable  in  the  works  of 
the.  mas|j^  Wholpamtect  li&ter.on. 

After  the  execution  of  ^the  plate^ 
delineating  the  ai^alomy  of  .the 
hoigae  by.,  the  celebrated  .  George 
Stmb|^;B.A.,  which  were  published 
in  ^  year.  1766,  a  great  acj^ance 
is  'j^bservabljB,  however, ;  in  this 
brcMi^ch  of  .art.  .  These*  afitoui^ding 
productions,  to^etlier  with  the 
tnithful  paintings  of  horses,  by 
Sti^bs,  were  the  means  of  estab- 
lislsng  a  new. school  of  art  an^ 
iUutBtrating  the  wonderful  capabili- 
ties of  the  horse.  Not  only  all 
Europe,  but  we  may  say  all  the 
world,  have  for  years  looked  to  this 
country  as  producing  the  horse  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  to 
which  his  nature  and  physical 
powers  can  be  brought  by  judicious 

*  The  eight  plates  illiutniting  Wm.  Somer- 
▼ile's  oelebrated  poem  "The  Chaoe,"  pub- 
liehed  in  1767,  were  designed  andengzayed  by 
Anthony  Walker. 

YOU  Lxrv. — ^iro,  426. 


^and  careful  breeding,  rearing,  and 
training;'  and  I  believe  that  the 
portrayal  of  -  the  noble^  animal  by 
English  art  has  I  greatly  tended  to 
increase. and.' extend  this  opinion. 
'..  The  portrait  facing  this  article,  in 
the  ;  present  number  of'  Baily,  i& 
that  of  ^Benjamin  Marshall,'  and  is 
reproduced  from  the  picture/given 
in  Vol.  68  of  the  Sporting  Magazine, 
published  in  September,  1826.  Li 
the  preface  accompanying  ;  :  thib 
plate,,  which  was.  engraved  by 
William  Tliomas  Fiji  the' 'follow- 
ing particulars  are  given  :— "  The 
oil  painting  from  which  our  print 
is  taken  was  executed  by  Lambert 
Mar^all,  his  son,  a  youth  of  much 
promise,  aged  sixteen  only.  ,  Soine 
of  his  animals  are  really^  surprising 
for  the  pencil  of  so  young  an  artist.*' 
Benjamin  Marshall  was  torn  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1767.  Up  to  his 
'twenty-sixth  year  he  spent' his  time 
in  painting  portraits  under  the 
tuitioi;!  of  the '  portrait  painter 
:F.  L.  .Abbott.  Having,  however, 
a  taste  for  animals,  and  sport,  and 
having  'seen  *the  exquisitely'  fine 
painting  by  Sawrey  Gilpin;  exhibi- 
j  ted  at  the  Koyal 'Academy  ih  1793, 
. "  The  Death .  of-  the  Fox,"'  he 
decided  to  abandon  portrait  paint- 
.ing  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of' animal  life,  more  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  horses, 
dogs,  and  subjects  of  sport.  At 
this  period  there  was  no  diflS- 
culty  in  obtaining  from  the 
patrons  of  sport  good  prices  for 
horse  pictures,  which  formed  no 
unimportant  part  of  the  best  art 
collections  in  England.  The  fashion 
of  the  period,  indeed,  was  to  possess 
portraits  of  celebrated  racehorses 
and  hunters,  and  it  is  worth  while 
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recording  that  George  Stubbs  was 
at  this  time  getting  100  guineas 
for  the  portrait  of  a  horse,  while 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  could  only 
obtain  50  guineas  for  the  same- 
sized  portraits  of  ladies.  In  the 
year  1795  Marshall  became  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Bcott,  the 
celebrated  engraver,  who  repro- 
duced his  works  in  the  best  style 
of  line  engraving  and  mezzotint. 
From  this  time  Benjamin  Marshall, 
who  was  not  only  a  painter  but  a 
sportsman,  walked  hand  in  hand 
with  John  Scott.  The  latter,  in  his 
engravings,  had,  by  long  practice, 
so  thoroughly  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  original,  that  the  engraved  print 
really  became  a  Jacsimile  of  the 
picture.  A  further  example  of 
skill  iif  this  respect  will  be  found  in 
the  wonderful  engravings  by  Thomas 
Landseer,  after  the  original  oil 
paintings  of  his  brother.  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.  These  engraved  works 
also  boldly  display  the  wonderful 
talent  of  the  artist-sportsman,  Sir 
Edwin.  Marshall's  patrons  were 
George  III.,  George  IV.,  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  Lord  Darlington,  Lord 
Scarborough,  Lord  Sondes,  Mr. 
Henry  Villebois,  Mr.  Thomhill, 
Mr.  Fulwar  Craven,  and  others. 
He  painted  numerous  pictures 
0  i  hunting    and     sporting    sub- 

i'ects,  as  well  as  portraits  of 
lorses.  In  these  latter  Marshall 
was  eminently  successful,  well 
understanding  the  anatomy  of  the 
horse,  and  consequently  his  equine 
portraits  and  subject-pictures  have 
scarcely  ever  been  equalled.  Thir- 
teen of  his  works  were  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  between  the 
years  1800  and  1819,  and  amongst 
the  best  of  these  are  "  The  Sports- 
man," by  the  side  of  a  stile,  gun 
in  hand,  with  a  pointer  and  setter, 
the  tablet  attached  to  this  picture 
bearing  the  following  inscription  : 
— "  The  portrait  is  that  of  Thomas 
Gosden,  the  celebrated  sporting 
bookbinder  of  St.  Martin's  Lane, 


and  afterwards  of  18,  Bedford 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  Benjamin 
Marshall,  1814.  The  landscape  in 
the  picture  is  by  Luke  Clemell." 
There  is  an  exquisitely  engraved 
plate  of  this  picture  by  J.  MaUe, 
published  by  Thomas  Gosden  in 
1824.  A  companion  work  to  this, 
and  of  the  same  size,  is  a ''  A  First- 
rate  Shot,"  which  has  on  the 
tablet  attached : — ''  The  portrait 
is  that  of  George  Osbaldeston, 
Esq.  No  man  is  better  known 
on  the  Turf,  and  few  better 
calculated  to  shine  in  his  bit  of 
scarlet  by  the  dark  woodside,  nor 
in  the  tented  field  with  bat  in  hand. 
At  the  <  board  of  green  cloth,'  too, 
where  the  billiard  balls  fly  true  and 
swiftly,  he  rarely  or  ever  meets  his 
match,  and  at  the  round  table  will 
he  take  his  seat  occasionally,  and 
cry  *  seven's  the  main.'  Our  hero 
gives  similar  reasons  for  being 
drawn  in  trowsers  to  the  hero  Wel- 
lington against  the  Beform  Bill. 
*  They  work  well' — ^at  least,  for  me. 
Nell^  the  pointer,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest every  seen ;  her  bringing  up 
perfect,  as  is  her  symmetry,  and 
the  finding  her  game  is  truly  aston- 
ishing. Peg^  the  retriever,  has 
her  excellences  also.  If  a  bird  is 
brought  to  the  ground  by  depriving 
it  of  the  power  of  flying  it  must 
come  to  bag.  The  picture  is  signed 
Benjamin  Marshall,  and  bears  the 
date  1831."  There  is  an  engraving, 
by  R.  Woodman,  of  this  picture  in 
the  Sporting  Magazine  for  October, 
1881,  with  a  description  comprising 
much  that  is  on  the  tablet. 

A  celebrated  hunter.  Spangles^ 
the  property  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  also  en- 
graved by  John  Scott ;  while  "  Water 
Dogs,"  two  dogs  contending  for  a 
stick  just  retrieved  from  a  lake,  was 
engraved  by  W.  Ward.  Other 
works  by  Marshall  are  a  hunting 
picture,  **  Francis  Dukinfield  Astley, 
Esq.,  and  his  Harriers  "  (there  is  an 
exquisitely  fine  large  engraving  of 
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this  picture  by  B.  Woodman) ;  "  The 
Earl  of  Darlington  and  lus  Fox- 
hounds/' which  was  engraved  by 
J.  Dean,  and  published  1st  March, 
1810,  by  W.  D.  Jones,  of  Cam- 
bridge; '<  Hunters  at  Grass,"  the 
property  of  Mr.  JohnMicklethwaite, 
engraved  by  W.  Ward;  while  in 
the  "  Sportsman's  Repository,"  pub- 
lished in  1820  by  Sherwood,  Neely, 
and  Jones,  and  '<  comprising  a 
series  of  highly-finished  engravings 
representing  the  horse  and  the  dog 
in  all  their  varieties,"  will  be  seen 
the  following  eight  engravings  by 
John  Scott  from  the  works  of  Ben 
Marshall : — "  Wellesley  Arabian," 
the  property  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Wellesley;  racehorse  "Eleanor," 
the  property  of  Sir  Chas.  Bunbury, 
Bart.;  hunter  "Duncombe,"  the 
property  of    Mr.    Geo.   Treacher; 
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Hackney  "Roan  Billy,"  the 
property  of  a  gentleman;  "The 
Charger,"  the  property  of  General 
Warde ;  the  coach-horse  "  David," 
the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Ville- 
hois;  the  cart-horse  " Dumpling," 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Home  and 
Devey. 

In  the  volumes  of  the  Sporting 
MctgazinSf  ranging  from  1794  to 
1826,  will  be  found  no  fewer  than 
sixty  of  Marshall's  pictures,  en- 
graved by  John  Scott  and  other 
celebrated  engravers  of  the  period. 
Ben  Marshall  resided  for  twenty 
vears  in  Beaumont  Street,  Maryle- 
bone,  and  subsequently  for  thir- 
teen years  at  Newmarket,  after- 
wards returning  to  London,  where 
he  lived  in  the  Hackney  Road, 
and  died  in  1885.  He  was 
buried  at  Bethnal  Green  Cemetery. 


Notes   on   the    Rifle. 

By  Hon.  T.  F.  Fbemantle. 
in.— OF  THE   POSITIONS;  AND  SUNDRY  OTHER  MATTERS. 


The  illustrations  which  accompany 
the  present  chapter  are  reproduced 
from  an  old  book,  <<  Remarks  on 
Rifle  Guns,"  written  by  the  gun- 
maker  Ezekiel  Baker,  quite  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  when  the 
Volunteer  movement  had  become 
widespread  in  the  country  under 
the  fear  of  invasion  by  Napoleon  I. 
He  gives  four  coloured  plates  of  the 
positions  for  firing,  which  are  those 
of  standing,  kneeling,  lying  for- 
ward, and  lying  on  the  back.  The 
two  latter  are  here  reproduced,  as 
being  the  most  remarkable.  In  all 
the  plates  the  figure  is  that  of  a 
Volunteer  of  the  day,  clad  in  a 
grass-green  uniform,  close-fitting 
to  the  limbs,  the  coat  being  left 
nnbuttoned.  His  boots  reach  half- 
way up  (he  calf;  on  his  head  is 
a  high-crowned  black  hat  with  a 


moderately  wide  brim ;  a  tall  green 
feather,  in  shape  like  a  fox's  brush, 
rising  high  above  the  crown,  gives 
a  commanding  appearance  and 
adds  finish  to  the  figure.  Over 
his  left  shoulder  the  marksman 
wears  the  cross-belt  which  carries* 
his  ammunition  pouch.  When  he 
fires  standing,  he  puts  the  left 
hand  moderately  well  forward, 
and  steadies  his  aim — as  is  often 
done  by  the  modern  Volunteer — 
by  tightening  the  sling  of  the  rifle 
round  his  left  elbow.  In  shooting 
kneeling)  he  goes  down  upon  the 
right  knee  and  rests  his  elbow  upon 
the  left,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  sit, 
as  is  the  modern  fashion,  upon  the 
heel  of  the  right  foot.  When  he 
lies  down  in  the  forward  position, 
the  utility  of  the  hat  becomes  mani- 
fest. It  will  be  seen  that  he  applies 
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an  excellent  principle — that  of  ob- 
taining whenever  possible  some 
means  of  steadying  the  aim — with 
admirable  ingenuitj,  for  he  rests 
his  rifle  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat, 
placed  for  this  purpose  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  him..  The 
thought  has  often  occurred  to  the 
writer  that  the  modem  spiked 
helmet  would  afford  a  still  more 
suitable  rest  than  the  old  high  hat. 
It  is  practically  impossible  for  a 
soldier  to  fire  in  the  prone  position 
without  taking  off  his  helmet,  as 
it  has  so  deep  a  brim  behind  that 
when  he  lies  down  and  raises  his 
head  the  helmet  is  at  once  tilted 
over  his  eyes.  So  he  has  to  remove 
it.  And  for  what  purpose  can 
Providence  possibly  have  endowed 
the  helmet  with  a  spike  but  that 
the  spike  should  be  firmly  stuck 
into  the  ground  and  the  rifle  rested 
upon  the  helmet's  inverted  rim  ? 
Surely  it  is  strange  that  the  real 
meaning  and  object  of  the  beautiful 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end 
thus  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Common  Helmet  should  so  long 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
military  authorities !  Let  us  hope 
that  they  may  waken,  before  it  is 
too  late,  to  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  in  this  matter. 

The  second  of  the  plates  now 
given  is,  perhaps,  still  more  curious 
than  the  first.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  Volunteer  is  lying  on  his  back, 
and  resting  the  barrel  of  his  rifle 
upon  the  toes  of  the  right  foot, 
while  the  left  foot  is  thrust  into 
the  shortened  sling,  and  so  takes 
the  recoil.  Both  hands  are  thus  at 
liberty  to  steady  the  rifle,  but  the 
head  is  unsupported.  This  position 
was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  give 
great  steadiness;  but  unfortu- 
nately Baker  omits  to  give  his 
opinion  on  its  value,  and  indeed, 
omits  all  reference  to  it.  The 
author  of  **  Scloppetaria,"  however, 
in  referring  to  the  plates  in  Baker's 
book    showing  the  positious  used 


in  shooting,  says  of  this  one,  ''  As 
the  position  is  not  only  awkward 
but  painful,  this  method  is  very 
seldom  used  as  a  position  of  prac- 
tice," and  considers  it  to  be  un- 
suitable to  the  use  of  what  we  now 
call  aperture  or  pin-hole  sights. 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  at 
what  time  the  back  position  first 
came  into  use«  In  Baker's  day  it 
was  certainly  no  novelty.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  records  ol  the 
War  of  Independence  that  one  of 
the  Loyalists  of  North  Carolina 
was  famous  for  his  skill  with  the 
rifle,  and  that  he  could  shoot  with 
it  either  lying  forward  or  "on  his 
side,"  which  we  may  take  to  refer 
to  this  position.  But,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  difficulties  and 
discomforts  it  presents  to  those 
to  whom  it  is  a  novelty,  it 
would  seem  to  have  passed 
out  of  use,  and  entirely  to  have 
disappeared  for  something  like  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  1860, 
when  the  National  Bifle  Associa- 
tion's meetings  were  first  estab- 
lished at  Wimbledon.  Then  it  was 
revived  by  two  or  three  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  the  marksmen  of  the 
time,  but  it  did  not  come  gene- 
rally into  fashion  until  the  success, 
in  the  early  international  matches, 
of  the  American  riflemen  who  had 
adopted  it  had  thoroughly  proved 
its  efficacy  as  a  part  of  the  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  buUseyes 
at  long  distances.  Then  the  marks- 
men of  Great  Britain  took  it  up 
seriously  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
it  has  been  recognised  ever  since 
as  the  steadiest  position  for  match 
shooting.  When  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  sights  upright — always 
a  fertile  source  of  error,  and  in 
this  position  especially  difficult  to 
avoid — ^has  once  been  overcome,  it 
will  produce  the  very  highest 
results  of  which  the  rifle  is  cap- 
able. The  back  position  even  so 
far  obtained  official  recognition  as 
to  make  a  fleeting  appearance  in 
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one  edition  of  the  <' Musketry 
Instruction"  handbook.  But  it 
has  now  disappeared  from  that 
publication,  no  doubt  because  the 
>  back  of  Tommy  Atkins,  when  he 
13  carrying  any  sort  of  equipment, 
cannot  possibly  come  within  several 
inches  of  the  ground. 

Anyone  watching  the  progress  of 
the  match  for  the  Elcho  Shield 
between  teams  representing  Eng- 
land,  'Scotland,  and  Ireland  at 
Bisley  last  month  would  have  seen 
that  no  one  in  any  of  the  teams 
used  any  other  than  the  back 
position,  which  has  a  special 
advantage  in  such  a  strong  wind 
as  was  blowing  on  that  occasion, 
a  wind  in  which  no  pair  of 
arms,  however  strong,  could 
have  held  a  rifle  steadily  enough 
to  make  accurate  shooting.  The 
back  position  needs  perhaps  more 
practice  than  any  other  ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  described  by  those  who 
know  it  vaguely  as  "  lying  on  the 
back  and  tying  the  legs  into  a 
knot.'*  But  it  is  really  hardly — ^in 
any  of  its  forms — so  elaborate  as 
this.  The  only  physical  qualifica- 
tion necessary  for  it  is  a  negative 
one — that  a  man  should  not  carry 
so  much  bulk  in  his  '<  lower  chest " 
as  to  obscure  his  view  of  the  target. 
The  recoil  of  the  rifle  is  usually 
taken  by  putting  the  butt  into  the 
armpit,  while  the  barrel  rests  upon 
the  inside  of  the  right  knee,  the 
right  leg  being  hooked  tightly 
round  the  left  leg  (which  is  drawn 
up  for  the  purpose  until  the  lower 
part  of  it  is  upright)  and  resting 
upon  the  left  instep.  But  it  is  also 
possible  to  support  the  barrel  upon 
the  side  of  the  leg,  or  even  on  the 
toe  of  the  boot — ^though  this  last 
variation  is  not  to  be  recommended 
as  particularly  elegant  or  graceful. 
Also  it  matters  but  little  whether 
one  hand  is  spared  from  holding  the 
rifle  to  support  the  head.  The  fact, 
however,  remains,  that,  in  spite  of 
its  advantages,   the  occasions    on 


which,  either  in  war  or  in  sporty 
the  back  position  can  be  used  must 
always  be  very  exceptional. 

Of  the  standing  and  prone 
positions  much  might  be  said ;  but 
they  are  too  well  known  to  need  to 
be  dwelt  on  here.  The  sitting 
position,  which  is  perhaps  quite  as 
useful  for  practicid  work  as  any,  is 
to  be  found  as  a  "  cavalry  "  posi- 
tion in  the  Bed  Book,  and  is  both 
easier  to  learn  and  more  generally 
available  than  the  Hythe  kneeling 
position.  The  latter  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  cavalry;  imagina- 
tion shudders  at  the  consequences 
to  the  man  who,  wearing  spurs, 
should  try  to  sit  upon  his  heel.  At 
the  Bisley  meeting  all  the  above- 
mentioned  positions  may  be  seen 
in  use  in  the  various  competitions* 

While  for  purposes  of  competi- 
tion and  in  the  practice  of  military 
shooting  it  is  found  necessary  to 
forbid  the  use  of  any  artificial  rest, 
the  golden  rule  remains  that  in  the 
field  any  support  which  will  help 
to  steady  the  rifle  is  an  assistance 
by  no  means  to  be  despised,  espe- 
cially when,  it  may  be,  the  whole 
frame  is  heaving  and  throbbing 
with  the  lungs  and  heart  after 
violent  exertion,  or  when,  under 
easier  physical  circumstances,  the 
anxiety  of  the  shot  proves  trying 
to  the  nerves.  Yet  there  is  a  warn- 
ing to  be  given  here.  When  the 
circumstances  demand  very  great 
accuracy  it  is  not  wise  to  depart 
much  from  the  accustomed  method 
of  holding  the  rifle.  It  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  the  recoil  of  a 
rifle  or  gun  does  actually  begin 
while  the  bullet  or  charge  of  shot 
is  travelling  up  the  barrel,  and  that 
when  it  leaves  the  muzzle  the 
barrel  is  actually  in  a  state  of 
movement.  The  direction  in  which 
the  shot  is  discharged  thus  depends 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  point 
towards  which  the  muzzle  is 
directed,  at  the  instant  when  the 
projectile  leaves  it,  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  stress  given  by  the 
explosion.      It    is,    for    instance, 
quite  well   known    that   a    short- 
barrelled  pistol  tends  to  throw  its 
shots    high,  and  requires  a  high 
foresight    to  make  allowance    for 
this    tendency.      Similarly,   in    a 
double  gun,  the  barrels  are  set  so 
as  to  converge  at  the  muzzle  end, 
because  the  jerk  of  the  explosion  in 
each  barrel  tends  to  move  it  side- 
ways and  outwards  from  the  line  of 
aim.     We  need  not  here  go  into 
the  cause  of  the  upward  and  side- 
ways motions  of  the  barrel,  beyond 
observing  that  they  depend  upon 
the  point  of  resistance  to  the  recoil 
not  being  in  a  line  directly  behind 
the  charge.     But  it  is  clear  that 
whatever   affects  the  direction  or 
speed  of  motion  cf  the  muzzle  will 
alter  the  point  in  its  travel  at  which 
it  will  have  arrived  when  the  shot 
quits    it.     This    is    why,    if   the 
weight  of  the  bullet  be  varied,  as  is, 
for  instance,  the  case  where  both 
solid  and  hollow  bullets  are  to  be 
used  in  an  Express  rifle,  the  sight- 
ing required  for  any  di^ance  will 
also  vary.    And  that  the  motion 
of  the  muzzle  does  vary,  not  only 
with  the  charge,  but  also  with  the 
manner  of  holding  the  rifle,  is  very 
well    established.    If  a  carefully- 
sighted  rifle,  especially  one  having  a 
long,  light  barrel,  and  firing  a  heavy 
charge,  be  rested  at  a  point  near  the 
muzzle,  instead  of  being  held  in 
the  usual  manner  by  the  hand,  it 
will  be  found  to  throw  the  bullet 
to  a  slightly  difliarent  place  with 
precisely  the  same  charge.    A  rifle 
with  the  sights  adjusted  to  shoot 
true  when  rested  on  a  sand  bag, 
will  probably  not  be  truly  sighted 
when  held  in  the  hands  in   the 
ordinary  way.     There  is  often  a 
very  considerable  difference  in  the 
**  personal  equation  "  as  between 
one  man  and  another,  due  mainly 
to  differences  of  eyesight  and  of 
the  manner  of  aiming,  but  also 
due  to  the  manner  of  grasping  the 


rifle.  This  is  why  in  many  cases  a 
rifle  which  has  been  <' accurately 
sighted  "  by  its  maker  or  vendor  is 
found  on  trial  by  the  purchaser  to 
need  alteration  before  he  can  get  it 
to  shoot  truly  to  its  sights.  And 
so  if  the  nfle  be  supported  or 
grasped  or  strained  in  some  un- 
accustomed manner  while  aim  ia 
being  taken,  the  bullet  may  prob- 
ably  not  fly  quite  truly  to  the 
accustomed  sighting. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  rifles 
require  varied  sighting  to  shoot 
varied  charges,  owing  to  the  differ^ 
ence  which  they  make  in  the 
"  jump  "  of  the  barrel.  Here  is  a 
rather  startling  illustration  of  this 
from  experience.  A  '360  rook  rifle 
of  Holland's  make,  which  was  over- 
sighted  so  that  normally  aim  had 
to  be  taken,  at  50  yards,  six  inches 
below  the  object  to  be  struck,  had 
the  powder  charge  in  the  cartridges 
increased  by  some  50  per  cent. 
— from  about  12  to  about  18 
grains.  It  would  naturally  have 
been  supposed  that,  because  the 
larger  charge  must  drive  the  bullet 
faster,  it  would  fall  less  in  its  flight 
and  strike  higher,  so  that  aim 
would  have  to  be  taken  at  a  point 
still  lower  than  before.  But,  in  fact, 
the  effect  of  the  alteration  was 
found  to  be  this,  that  aim  had  to 
be  taken,  not  as  before,  six  inches 
below  the  point  to  be  struck,  but 
full  upon  it ;  and  that  the  bullet, 
owing  to  some  different  movement 
of  the  barrel  under  the  heavier  ex- 
plosion of  an  increased  quantity  of 
powder,  was  started  on  its  course 
in  a  Cerent  direction,  and  one 
lower  in  relation  to  the  sighting  of 
the  rifle  than  that  which  it  had 
before  taken.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
by  any  means  safe  to  conclude  that 
because  one  charge  appears  to  shoot 
higher  than  another,  it  is  therefore 
a  "stronger"  charge. 

One  word  in  reference  to  the 
interior  surface  of  a  rifle  barrel. 
When  it  comes  from  the  maker  it 
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should    be — and    usually    is — in 
perfect  order,  ihe  grooving  smoothi 
and  yet  not  brutally  scrubbed  away 
with  emery  to  give  it  a  polish,  a 
process  which  leaves  the  surface 
uneven  and  wavy  instead  of  ^'  true.** 
If   the   shooting  qualities  of  the 
weapon  are  to  remain  unimpaired, 
the  perfection  of  the  surface  must 
never   be  allowed  to   deteriorate. 
Scrupulous  care  in  cleaning  it  and 
in  never  leaving  it  dirty  a  moment 
longer  than  necessary  is  essential. 
If  the  grooving  be  deep  and  have 
sharp    edges,     the     difficulty    of 
thoroughly  cleansing  every  atom  of 
the  bore  from  the  fouling,  which 
loves  to  lurk  in  any  comer  it  can 
find,  is  much  increased.    This  any« 
one  can   testify  who  has  had  to 
clean  both  a  Martini-Henry  and  a 
Metford  rifle  of  similar  bore ;   the 
latter    needs    infinitely    the    less 
labour  of  the  two.     Nothing  but 
fine  soft  tow,  flannel,  or  swansdown 
calico  should  be  used.     The  clean- 
ing rod  should  be,  where  the  size  of 
the  bore  allows  it,  of  wood,  and  in 
any  case  it  should  be  straight,  so  as 
not  to  rub  against  the  sides  of  the 
bore.  It  should  also  be  wiped  before 
being  used,  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  no  grit  upon  it.  The  barrel  should 
be  cleaned  from  the  breech  end,  as 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
wear   from    the   friction    of    the 
rod  at  the  muzzle  end  will  seriously 
impair  its  accuracy.   Special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  cleaning 
the  chamber.    The  writer  prefers 
generally,  and  more  especially  with 
black  powder,  to  wash  out  the  foul- 
ing by  passing  two  or  three  times 
through  the  barrel  a  wad  of  tow, 
or  a  small  square   of    some  soft 
fabric,  soaked  in  water  or  a  strong 
solution  of  soda  in  water,  and  then 
wrung   out.    The  barrel   is    then 
dried  out   thoroughly  with   fresh 
tow  or  flannel,    which    must    be 
scrupulously      dry,       and      next 
when  all  traces  of  damp  are  en- 
tirely gone,  oiled  with  vaseline  or 


good  Rangoon  oil  (there  are  many 
oils  quite  unfit  for  this  purpose), 
the  former  for  preference  if  it  is  to 
remain  for  some  time  unused.  In 
keeping  either  guns  or  rifles,  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  preserve  the  polish 
of  the  barrel  if  the  owner  is  blessed 
with  anything  of  a  conscience  in 
such  matters ;  but,  if  its  surface  be 
once  dimmed  by  the  slightest  de- 
posit of  rust,  the  plague  grows  and 
grows,  and  unless  prompt  and 
drastic  measures  are  taken  by  com- 
petent hands,  the  dreaded  incurable 
"  honeycombing  "  soon  appears 
unmistakably,  and  all  real  accuracy 
is  gone.  A  single  cleaning,  espe- 
da^j  after  a  wetting,  cannot  be 
relied  on  for  more  than  a  temporary 
effect,  and  too  often  that  cleaning 
is  delayed,  and  the  weapon  laid  by 
dirty  in  the  gunroom  till  the  morn- 
ing ;  also  some  keepers  make  a  point 
of  durring  over  the  cleaning  and 
doing  it  with  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible. The  rifle,  then, — and, indeed, 
these  remarks  apply  equally  to  shot 
guns — should  be  cleaned  at  once 
after  use;  and  if  not  to  be  used 
again  the  next  day,  it  should  be 
wiped  out  and  oiled  afresh  before 
twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed. 
If  it  is  to  be  put  away  for  any 
time  it  is  well  to  repeat  this  process 
after  about  a  week.  If  kept  in  a 
dry  cupboard  little  attention  will 
now  be  required  beyond  an  occa- 
sional wiping-out  every  few  weeks 
ex  abundanti  cauUla,  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  plugging 
the  muzzle  and  breech,  as  some  do, 
to  keep  the  air  out ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  both  damp 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air  carrying 
dust  are  great  promoters  of  rust. 
With  proper  care  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  a  barrel  as 
good  as  new  for  many  years.  It 
has  been  the  writer's  experience 
that  the  tendency  to  rust,  which  is 
thought  to  depend  partly  upon  the 
residuum    from  the  fulminate   of 
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the  cap,  is  much  greater  with  black 
powder  than  with  some  of  the 
smokeless  powders,  like  Sobultze, 
used  in  the  '*  scatter-gnn,"  which 
apparently  leave  a  neutral  deposit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fouling  of 
some  of  the  smokeless  powders  now 
used  in  rifles,  while  it  is  in  some 
cases  very  difficult  indeed  to  remove 
it  thoroughly,  also  seems  to  attack 
the  metaJ  rapidly,  and  to  have  a 


very  deplorable  tendency  to  set  up 
rust.  With  these,  accordingly,  very 
special  care  is  required,  and  very 
prompt  attention.  The  writer  has 
known  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  in  wMch  small-bore  barrels  of 
the  modem  military  type  have  been 
rendered  quite  useless  from  rust 
after  an  amount  of  cleaning  which 
would  with  black  powder  have  been 
very  sufficient. 


The  Close  of   the    Polo  Season, 


Bt  the  time  these  lines  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  readers  of  Bailt  the 
Polo  season  of  1896  will  have 
closed.  It  has  been  in  many  re- 
spects a  memorable  one.  The 
great  drought  has  spoilt  polo  in 
many  places,  and  has  taxed  the  re- 
sources even  of  the  great  clubs  like 
Hurlingham  and  Bfuielagh  to  keep 
their  grounds  in  going  order.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  not  been 
a  single  day  on  whidi  play  has 
been  stopped  by  rain,  and,  on  the 
whole,  there  have  been  more  mem- 
bers* games  than  in  any  former 
year.  That,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Inter-Begimental  Tournament, 
the  matches  played  have  not  been 
extraordinarily  brilliant  may  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Messrs.  Peat,  whidi 
was,  with  the  sale  of  their  ponies, 
undoubtedly  the  great  event  of  the 
season.  It  is  not  that  we  have  not 
players  individually  as  good  as  the 
Peats,  though  they  were  very  good, 
but  that  the  unity  and  combina- 
tion of  their  play  was  so  perfect. 
The  most  brilliant  players  are  not 
always  free  from  a  temptation  to 
play  to  the  gallery  and  for  them- 
selves. If  the  Peats  loved  well- 
earned  applause — and  it  is  sweet  to 
most  of  us — they  never  permitted 
the  desire  of  it  to  interfere  with  the 


progress  of  their  side.  Thus  the 
absence  of  the  brothers  from  the 
polo  ground  has  removed  an 
example  which  was  certainly  of 
the  greatest  service  to  younger 
players.  To  play  like  the  Peats 
was  the  just  ambition  of  every 
beginner,  and  if  the  new  comer 
watched  them  he  would  soon  learn 
that  combmation  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  personal  prowess. 
There  was  also  another  point  in 
which  the  brothers  were  useful  to 
the  game,  and  that  was  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  were 
wont  to  play  out  every  game,  whether 
a  match  or  a  members'  game.  In 
this  way  fche  better  players  were 
kept  always  on  the  stretch,  and 
were  ever  desirous  to  play  up  to 
their  form.  It  was  said  that  the 
Messrs.  Peat  were  incomparably 
mounted,  and  no  doubt  their  ponies 
were  good;  but  since  that  wonderful 
stud  has  passed  into  other  hands,  I 
think  it  is  plain  that  ponies  have 
perhaps  less  to  say  to  the  success  of 
first-rate  players  than  people  think. 
Ordinary  folk  are,  it  is  truei 
dependent  on  particular  ponies, 
apart  from  which  they  cannot  play 
at  all ;  but  the  masters  of  the  game 
play  well  on  almost  anything,  and 
brilliantly  on  one  or  two  animals 
which  suit  them  particularly  well, 
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but  -which  are  not  necessarily 
Tehat  the  average  player  would 
call  a  first-rate  polo  pony. 
While  on  the  subject  of  ponies  and 
riders,  I  should  like  to  offer  a  word 
or  two  of  advice,  by  no  means  new 
or  original,  to  young  players.  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  beginners 
during  the  past  season,  and  some  of 
great  promise,  but  hardly  one  has 
been  able  to  improve  as  he  ought 
because  they  have  been  for  the 
most  part  unsuitably  mounted. 
"  Badly  mounted  ! "  would  be  the 
indignant  reply  if  you  told  him  so  ; 
"  why,  this  is  Goalfinder !  I  gave 
£150  for  him  at  Blank's  pale.  He 
is  fast  enough  to  win  ^a  race." 
Exactly;  and  the  celebrated  Goal- 
finder  is  an  animal  which  will 
justify  his  name  in  the  hands  of  a 
fine  player  and  experienced  horse- 
man. But  when  you,  my  young 
friend,  get  on  his  back,  though 
you  will  not  confess  it,  you  find 
only  rather  a  disagreeable,  hard- 
pulling  animal,  which  requires 
plenty  of  space  to  turn  in,  and  which 
you  dare  not  let  out  for  fear  of 
taking  an  involuntary  excursion  into 
the  country.  What  we  all  want  to 
begin  with  is  an  easy  pony,  suffi- 
ciently fast  for  members'  games  (it 
will  be  some  time  before  we  get  into 
first-class  matches),  but  a  little  lazy, 
and  that  wants  driving  and  not 
holding  —  a  pony  that  will  turn 
easily,  start  readily,  and  is  not  too 
much  offended  if,  in  case  of  dire 
necessity,  you  hang  on  to  its  mouth. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  past 
season,  another  incident  of  great  im* 
portance  to  the  polo  world  is  the 
pa|8sing  by  the  Hurlingham  Com- 
mittee of  the  rule  fixing  the  height 
of  ponies  at  14  h.  2  in.  The  new 
law  has  been  welcomed  everywhere, 
for  we  were  all  weary  of  the 
anarchy  that  prevailed  in  this 
matter.  Not  by  any  means  does 
the  same  unanimity  exist  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  means  by  which 
ponies  over  that  height  are  to  be 


kept  out  of  the  game.  I  think  that 
most  of  us  feel  that  the  challeng- 
ing of  the  height  of  the  ponies  by 
other  and  rival  competitors  in  a 
match  is  perhaps  the  worst  that 
could  be  devised.  The  good-fellow- 
ship and  kindly  feeling  which,  it  is 
not  boasting  to  say,  characterises 
polo  players  above  the  followers  of 
every  other  game,  will  either  be 
partly  destroyed  or  the  rule  will 
become  a  dead  letter,  thQ  latter 
being  the  more  probable.  The  real 
method  of  making  the  new  rule  a 
reality  is  by  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  heights.  Let  every  pony 
be  measured,  and  his  height  uq 
entered  in  a  book  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Club  for  which  he  plays. 
Once  a  year,  before  April  15th,  let  a 
return  be  made  of  the  ponies 
measured  to  the  Polo  Manager  at 
Hurlingham,  who  will  have  them 
entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  at  that 
Club.  It  might  be  objected  that 
this  would  occasion  considerable 
labour,  to  which  I  would  reply,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  number  of 
ponies  would  not  be  so  very  great, 
since  it  would  only  include  match 
ponies,  and  every  club  could  make 
its  own  bye-laws  as  to  ponies  used 
in  practice  games ;  and,  in  the  next, 
that,  if  this  plan  did  give  trouble, 
it  would  be  worth  it,  as  removing 
all  possibilities  of  dispute  and  dis- 
agreement, and  being  an  orderly 
and  business-like  arraogement. 

Another  change  in  the  rules  is,  I 
hear,  talked  of.  It  is  proposed  to 
forbid  players  to  strike  the  pony 
with  the  polo  stick  when  galloping 
on  the  ball.  This  rule  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  other,  but 
it  would  be  a  useful  regulation  all 
the  same.  The  use  of  the  stick, 
especially  over  the  left  shoulder, 
to  hit  the  animal  on  the  near  side 
has  many  disadvantages.  First,  it 
is  dangerous  to  the  other  players, 
for  many  accidents  have  happened 
in  this  way ;  secondly,  it  is  not  a 
workmanlike  way  of  getting  the 
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best  out  of  the  pony ;  thirdly,  it  is 
bad  for  the  pony — indeed,  I  hear  all 
the  ponies  are  in  favour  of  its 
abolition.  If  a  man  wants  to  rouse 
a  lazy  one,  the  whip  is  the  proper 
means  of  waking  him  up. 

If  now  we  pass  from  general 
reflections  to  particular  matches, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Inter-Begimental  Tournament  has 
shown  us  the  best  polo  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  victory  of  the 
13th  Hussars  was,  of  course,  not 
unexpected  by  those  who  remem* 
bered  the  form  displayed  by  this 
regiment  last  year.  The  team  have 
played  together  for  so  long,  and 
the  confidence  inspired  by  Captain 
Maclaren  both  as  a  leader  and  a 
back  is  so  great,  that  they  have  an 
advantage  over  other  teams.  They 
were  by  no  means  the  best-mounted 
team  on  the  ground,  but  their 
ponies  were  undoubtedly  the  best 
trained,  and  made  up  in  quickness 
to  turn  and  steadiness  on  the  ball 
what  they  lacked  in  speed.  Of  the 
other  teams  playing,  the  8  th  Hussars 
were  certainly  second-best,  and  next 
to  them,  with  but  little  between 
them,  came  the  4th  Hussars.  If 
I  were  asked  which  was  the  most 
exciting  game  of  the  match  I  should 
say  the  struggle  between  the  4th 
and  8th  Hussars.  The  uphill  game 
of  the  former  was  a  splendid  exhi- 
bition of  pluck  and  polo.  Captain 
Hoare,  of  the  4th,  a  player  I  have 
always  admired  as  well  for  his  dash 
as  for  his  fine  horsemanship,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  particularly. 
This  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  most 
exciting  game,  but  the  best  exhibi- 
tion of  polo  was  in  the  game 
between  the  9th  Lancers  and  18th 
Hussars  for  the  first  half,  until 
the  resolute,  steady  play  of 
the  13th  broke  down  the  Lancers' 
defence,  and  made  victory  a 
certainty. 


The  final  tie  was  played  before 
H.B.H.  the  Commander-in-Chief 
on  Saturday,  July  6th. 

I  may  give  the  names  of  the 
teams,  since  they  deserve  to  be 
recorded  in  Bailt*s  pages  : — 

13th  HU88AB8.  8th  HuBSJkJtS. 

Gi^t  Pedder.  Capt  Mahon. 

Mr.  Gbnzoh.  Gi^t.  Le  GtJIaas. 

Capt.  WiM.  Ctupt.  Doff. 

Capt.  Maolaren.         Capt.  Hendenan. 
Gapt.  Daly  and  Mr.  E.  B.  MiUer. 

The  Idth  were  strong  favourites 
at  the  start,  and  justified  the  con- 
fidence of  their  supporters  by 
winning  the  match  by  three  goals 
to  one.  But  there  is  nothing  more 
deceptive  in  polo  than  to  judge  of 
a  match  by  reading  the  scores,  for 
there  was  really  very  little  to 
choose  between  them.  The  8th 
were  unlucky,  and,  besides,  were  a 
little  unsteady  in  shooting  at  the 
goals;  for  many  good  chances  were 
thrown  away.  One  of  the  best 
judges  of  polo  in  England  told  me 
after  the  game  that  the  victory 
was  due  to  the  perfect  combination 
of  the  Idth,  and  that  individually  he 
thought  there  was  little  or  nothing 
to  choose  between  the  players. 

Captain  Henderson,  of  the  8th, 
played  splendidly,  and  Captain  Le 
GaUais  was  as  good  as  he  always 
is,  especially  in  a  losing  game. 
Since  last  year  Mr.  Church,  of  the 
18th,  has  come  wonderfully,  and  of 
Captain  Maclaren  I  can  only  say 
that  he  is  what  he  has  now  been  for 
some  time,  the  best  <<  back  "  in  the 
British  Army.  And  now  thetimehas 
come  to  winter  the  ponies  or  send 
them  to  Tattersall's,  to  hangup  the 
polo  sticks,  and  leave  the  polo 
grounds  to  the  care  of  the  managers, 
and  go  off  in  search  of  other  sports 
elsewhere,  which  have  their  own 
special  charm,  but  cannot  rival 
the  glow  and  excitement  of  the 
galloping  pony  and  the  flying 
ball.  Stonecline. 
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Amateur  Cricket  at   the  Universities. 


The  University  matches  are  now 
over,  and  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  representa- 
tives we  look  for  good  recruits  who 
will  help  to  man  our  **  Gentlemen 
of  England"  and  county  elevens. 
There  is  no  training  for  amateurs 
superior  to  that  which  is  found  in 
Public  Schools  and  Universities; 
and  the  cricket  of  counties  whose 
elevens  comprise  a  large  proportion 
of  gentlemen  players  is  far  more 
interesting  than  in  matches  where 
the  team  consists  almost  wholly  of 
professionals. 

A  young  cricketer  who  gets  a 
place  in  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
eleven  has  served  a  long  appren- 
ticeship before  he  reaches  the  goal 
which  has  been  the  object  of  his 
ambition. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  University 
matches  attracted  little  notice,  as 
London  was  smaller,  and  cheap 
and  rapid  means  of  transit  did  not 
exist,  added  to  which  there  were 
fewer  men  of  leisure  than  now, 
and  a  few  hundreds  formed  the 
ring  of  spectators  at  Lord's.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  annual 
Public  School  matches  between 
Winchester,  Harrow,  and  Eton, 
which  used  to  take  place  when  the 
liondon  season  was  at  a  dose. 
These  matches  were  stopped  forty 
years  ago  through  the  influence  of 
Eton  and  Winchester,  Harrow  de- 
clining to  interfere.  When  the 
Eton  and  Harrow  match  was 
revived  two  years  later,  and  took 
place  during  the  London  season, 
the  fashionable  world  *<  concluded," 
as  the  Americans  say,  to  turn  Lord's 
ground  into  a  picnic  place,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  game  and 
ruin  of  the  turf,  in  the  days  when 
Lord's  was  an  open  ground 
without  stands,  until  the  Mary- 
lebone  Club,  by    stringent  rules, 


excluded  horses  and  carriages 
from  the  ground  on  the  days  of  the 
Public  School  and  University 
matches,  and  had  the  playing  area 
kept  free  from  intrusion. 

One  great  gain  arose  from  stop- 
ping the  matches  of  the  three 
schools,  as  it  knocked  up  the 
University  cricket  clique.  When 
the  three  schools  played  at  Lord's, 
and  occupied  a  week  with  their 
matches,  their  cricket  attracted 
most  of  the  public  attention  as 
regarded  schools ;  and  as  a  member 
of  one  of  those  three  schools  was 
generally  captain  of  the  elevens  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  most  of 
those  selected  for  the  University 
match  at  Lord's  were  drawn  from 
ex-membersof  Winchester,  Harrow, 
and  Eton,  and  were  known  to  the 
captains  through  playing  at  Lord's. 
Now,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
cricket,  a  place  in  a  University 
eleven  is  pretty  much  open  to  all, 
in  proof  whereof  fourteen  different 
Public  Schools  are  represented  in 
the  two  elevens  of  this  year.  Last 
year  there  were  seventeen.  Leading 
amateurs  who  have  been  at  either 
University,  and  who  are  good 
cricketers  and  men  of  means  and 
leisure,  do  an  immense  amount 
of  good  by  taking  down  elevens  to 
either  University  and  playing  trial 
matches  early  in  the  season.  This 
year  Mr.  S.  M.  J.  Woods,  an  old 
Cantab — formerly  of  the  Australian 
eleven — who  has  adopted  the  old 
country  for  his  home,  took  the 
Somerset  eleven  to  Oxford  and  also 
to  Cambridge;  Lord  Hawke  took 
Yorkshire  to  both  Universities ; 
Mr.  C.  I.  Thornton  took  an  Eng- 
land eleven  to  Cambridge ;  Mr. 
A.  J.  Webbe  took  a  Gentleman  of 
England  eleven  (with  a  bowler)  to 
both  Universities  ;  the  M.C.C.  sent 
an  eleven  also  to  both ;  and  Cam- 
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bridge  played  Surrey  in  London, 
and  Sussex  at  Brighton,  so  Gam- 
bridge  had  plenty  of  preliminary 
trials.  Mr.  Marohant  took  the 
Kent  eleven  to  Oxford,  and  Ox- 
ford played  Sussex  at  Brighton 
and  a  return  with  Kent  at 
Maidstone,  so  Oxford  also  had 
plenty  of  trials.  After  the  pre- 
liminary trials,  both  Universities 
played  a  final  at  Lord's,  v.  M.C.C. 
and  Ground — the  Oxford  match 
being  confined  to  two  days  only. 
Cambridge  lost  four,  drew  two,  and 
won  two  of  their  matches.  Oxford 
won  four,  lost  two,  and  drew  three 
matches.  Having  beaten  Yorkshire, 
Somerset,  and  Kent  (once),  and 
having  made  a  much  better  fight 
than  Cambridge  against  M.C.C.  at 
Lord's,  the  old  professional  cricketers 
prophesied  a  certain  victory  for 
Oxford  against  Cambridge.  The 
published  records  of  the  University 
matches,  which  are  in  everyone's 
hands,  now  prove  that  forecasts 
and  trials  are  not  always  right ; 
for,  in  fact,  every  unprejudiced 
person  who  saw  the  match  at 
Lord's  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  Cambridge's 
victory  by  1 84  runs  was  honestly  won 
on  its  merits,  as  nine  of  the  Oxford 
eleven  were  clean  bowled  in  the 
last  innings. 

There  was  much  admirable 
batting,  fielding,  and  wicket- 
keeping  on  both  sides,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  at  present 
neither  University  can  provide  a 
first-rate  amateur  bowler  for  the 
Gentlemen's  eleven.  Li  days  gone 
by,  when  round-arm  bowling  at 
schools  and  Universities  was  a 
comparative  novelty,  the  arm  had 
to  be  kept  below  the  shoulder,  and 
as  there  were  very  few  professional 
players  available,  young  cricketers 
had  to  learn  the  art  of  bowling  for 
themselves  by  constant  practice, 
with  what  instruction  or  aid  was 
at  hand.  Aspirants  to  fame  at 
Public  Schools  would  practise  for 


the  hour  together  bowling  at  a 
single  stump.  In  these  days,  un- 
fortunately, gentlemen  will  not 
wock  at  practising  bowling;  and 
now  that  the  over-head  style 
called  the  **  Catherine-wheeling," 
is  allowed,  the  greater  number  of 
amateurs  who  can  with  ^me 
certainty  learn  to  pitch  a  hdl 
straight  at  a  wicket  are  content 
with  what  they  can  do,  and  never 
think  of  studying  bowling  as  an 
art,  though  they  will  devote  hours 
to  batting;  and  doubtless  the  best 
of  the  amateur  batsmen  are  quite 
equal  to  the  best  professionals.  If 
they  would  only  work  at  bowling 
with  equal  zeal,  they  would  bowl 
quite  as  well  as  the  profession^. 
They  will  go  through  as  much  hard 
training  as  a  professional  at  rowing, 
running,  jumping,  or  any  athletic 
sport  except  bowling.  I>oes  it  not 
seem  to  us  all  that  at  Public 
Schools,  Universities,  and  clubs 
there  should  be  every  means  and 
inducement  to  practise  the  most 
difficult  and  useful  art  in  cricket  f 
Bowling  is  a  gift  to  a  great  extent, 
but  success  in  it  must  depend  on 
hard  work.  In  the  old  days,  as 
has  been  often  said  and  written, 
Alfred  Mynn,  Sir  Frederick  Bath- 
urst,  Harvey  Fellows,  and  George 
Yonge  were  available  for  Gentle- 
men V.  Players  for  many  years. 
Alfred  Mynn  was  bom  into  cricket 
almost  in  the  Town  Mailing  dis- 
trict, and  he  and  Sir  Frederick 
bowled  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
for  the  Gentlemen,  and  Harvey 
Fellows  and  George  Yonge,  who 
bowled  for  Eton  in  1841,  played 
for  the  Gentlemen,  and  also  for 
All  England  elevens  selected  by 
the  M.C.C.  for  many  seasons,  and 
bowled  the  wickets  of  very  many 
of  the  first  professional  players  in 
England.  There  are  many  about 
Lord's  now  who  will  tell  you  that 
on  non-match  days  at  Lord's  Sir 
Frederick  would  go  out  and  bowl 
to  any  member  who  wanted  a  wicket 
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for  an  hour  or  more ;  and  Harvey 
Fellows  and  George  Yonge,  who  are 
both  alive  and  well,  will  tell  ^ou  that 
when  they  were  not  playing  m  grand 
matches  they  practised  bowling 
at  a  single  stomp  by  the  hour  at 
home  every  day  in  the  season. 
Mr.  S.  M.  J.  Woods,  of  Somerset 
county,  formerly  of  the  Australian 
eleven,  of  course,  learnt  his 
bowling  as  all  Australians  do. 
When  the  Australians  visit  Eng- 
land again,  anyone  can  go  and  see 
them  at  their  preliminary  practioci 
at  which  every  man  bats  and  bowls 
for  a  certain  time,  by  the  watch, 
when  he  is  not  fielding.  A  few 
years  since,  Mr.  Woods,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith,  of 
Sussex,  an  old  Gantab,  won  the 
match  against  the  Players  by 
bowling  four  wickets  (two  each) 
when  the  Players  only  wanted  8 
runs  to  win  with  four  wickets  to 
fall;  and  got  them  down  for  one  run. 
And  last  year  Mr.  Woods,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson,  an 
old  Gantab,  of  Yorkshire,  bowled 
unchanged  throughout  the  match 
and  by  their,  bowling  beat  the 
Players  in  one  innings.  Sir 
Frederick  Bathurst  and  Mr. 
Eempson,  also  another  old  Gantab, 
in  1858  bowled  throughout  the 
Gentleman  v.  Players  match,  and 
the  Gentlemen  beat  the  Players  by 
three  wickets. 

Doubtless  in  both  elevens  at 
Lord's  this  year  there  were  three 
or  four  who,  by  hard  work,  could 
train  into  first-rate  bowlers ;  but,  as 
things  were  in  reality,  the  bowling 
might  have  been  stamped  <<  medium 
amateur."  Such,  at  any  rate,  was 
the  general  verdict  of  some  of  the 
first  amateur  and  professional 
cricketers  of  the  day.  We  can 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
the  amateur  bowlers  who  are  good 
enough  to  attack  tha  Players  with 
success,  and  we  only  wish  to 
be  able  to  point  to  a  large 
reserve    of  good    men   and    true 


who  can  take  their  place  in  cas3 
of  need. 

Many  years  ago,  when  George 
Yonge  received  a  pressing  invita- 
tion from  the  M.G.G.  to  bowl  for 
the  Gentlemen  of  England,  and 
pleaded  want  of  practice  as  an 
excuse  for  refusai,  as  he  was 
spending  the  summer  with  a  pupil 
in  a  non-cricketing  district  in 
North  Wales,  he  'received  a  second 
urgent  appeal,  which  he  felt  bound 
to  accept.  So,  being  anxious  to 
do  his  best,  and  finding  a  little 
strip  of  level  turf  in  an  orchard,  he 
sent  for  a  cricket  ball  and  a  net, 
and  bowled  daily  at  a  small  apple 
tree  for  a  wicket,  and  went  to 
Lord's  and  bowled  as  well  as  ever 
he  did.  Our  amateur  bowlers  of 
to-day  can  find  plenty  of  good  turf, 
and  a  cricket  stump  vice  an  apple 
tree,  and  have  no  excuse  for  want 
of  practice,  if  they  have  the  will. 

What  is  really  wanted  in  every 
Public  School  and  club  is  to  have  a 
piece  of  turf  of  about  12  yards  by 
4,  absolutely  sacred  to  bowlers  only; 
in  the  centre  of  the  plot  a  single 
stump  with  one  bail  on  it  might 
be  pitched,  and  remain  there  all 
the  season,  and  on  either  side, 
N.  and  S.,or  E.  and  W.,  as  the  case 
might  be,  to  have  a  bowling  crease 
6  feet  8  inches  marked  with  a  single 
stump  in  the  middle  of  the  crease, 
so  that  at  any  time  two  young 
fellows  might  practise  hard  from 
either  end,  and  long- stop  to  each 
other;  or  if  one  only  wanted  to 
practise,  there  might  be  a  net.  All 
they  would  want  would  be  a  cricket 
ball,  and  they  could  practise  at 
any  odd  times,  if  only  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  K  they  would 
take  the  trouble  to  pitch  at  a  small 
white  paper  mark,  which  could  be 
shifted  for  different  lengths,  if 
they  had  the  gift,  they  might 
become  first-rate  bowlers,  and 
even  if  they  had  not  the  gift, 
they  would  learn  enough  to  be 
useful  in  small  matches    in    the 
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country.  As  in  ladies'  head-dresses 
— and  they  are  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made — fashion  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  so  at  school  fashion  goes 
a  long  way.  If  the  fashion  of  bowl- 
ing practice  as  a  separate  art  were 
set  at  one  leading  school,  many 
schools  would  follow,  and  even 
averages — so  odious  to  many  of  us 
when  we  see  a  match  sacrificed  for 
want  of  a  good  try — ^in  practice 
bowling  might  be  very  valuable. 
We  all  know  that  the  great  art  of 
bowling  is  to  get  a  command  over  the 
ball,  and  to  know  where  you  mean 
to  pitch  it.  The  acquiring  the 
break  and  spin  ranks  amongst  the 
highest  honours.  Go  to  any  village 
green  in  a  good  cricket  county, 
where  the  boys  begin  their  mimic 
cricket  at  six  years  of  age,  and 
have  a  wicket  pitched  and  invite 
all  comers  when  old  or  strong 
enough,  youngsters  of  from  seven- 
teen years  old  up  to  twenty,  to 
come  at  you,  with  sixpence  on 
the  wicket — and  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  part  with  a  little 
small  change,  to  the  usual  advan- 
tage of  both  parties.  From  this 
class  come  many  of  our  celebrated 
professional  pliayers.  In  the  great 
Surrey  eleven  of  thirty  years  ago 
and  more  there  were  nine    men 


in  the  eleven  who  could  bowl,  be- 
cause they  were  youngsters  taken 
off  our  village  greens  and  well 
trained ;  and,  with  the  experience  of 
these  days,  the  Surrey  Club  have 
retained  an  amateur  for  the  season, 
a  Yorkshireman  and  good  cricketer, 
to  look  after  rising  talent — Mr.  Gra- 
bum,  who  has  proved  the  value  of 
that  system.  He  has  formed  a  second 
eleven,  which  he  captains  himself, 
and  it  is  a  treat  to  see  them  play. 
A  few  weeks  back  the  second 
eleven  of  Surrey  played  the  second 
eleven  of  Lancashire,  and  on  both 
sides  there  was  an  amount  of 
brilliant,  dashing  cricket,  which 
was  a  treat  to  see,  and  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  county. 

All  this  is  written  with  the 
kindest  feelings,  and  I  appeal  to  all 
the  old  and  modern  cricketers  in 
England  whether  the  time  has  not 
come  that  we  ought  to  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  ranks  of  two 
Universities  which  this  year  repre- 
sented fourteen  Public  Schools  at 
teast  a  couple  of  bowlers  of  the 
very  first  rank.  Last  year  two  ex- 
Cantabs,  Mr.  S.  M.  J.  Woods  and 
Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson,  were  too  much 
for  the  players  without  a  change. 
May  we  see  their  great  £»&t 
repeated  I  F.  G. 


An  Autocrat  of  the  River. 


The  accompanying  picture  of  a 
salmon,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, a  grilse,  taken  as  it  is  from 
an  old  plate,  brings  us  back  to  the 
days  of  Scrope  and  Francis.  The 
old  multiplying  reel  is  there,  affixed 
to  a  rod  probably  of  hickory  or 
greenheart — the  former  now  super- 
seded by  many  improvements, 
which  will  continue  perhaps  to 
the  pitch  of  saving  the  angler 
striking  or  even  playing  the  fish. 
As  for  the  salmon-rods,  although 


many  prefer  the  split  cane  and 
steel  centre,  yet  there  are  still  those 
of  the  old  school  who  swear  by  the 
greenheart  and  hickory,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  they  are 
very  far  wrong.  The  joints,  no 
doubt,  are  vastly  improved,  like- 
wise the  rings  and  fittings ;  but  an 
18  ft.  spliced  greenheart  is  still 
hard  to  beat  where  water  has  to 
be  covered  by  long  casting  and  the 
fish  run  over  20  lb.  My  old  fisher- 
man, who  was  quite  renowned  for 
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his  fancies  and  theories  on  salmon- 
rods  and  all  things  appertaining 
thereto,  held  the  split  cane  salmon- 
rod  in  the  greatest  contempt. 

A  friend  of  mine,  0.,  an  artist 
of  eminence,  on  coming  to  fish 
one  aatumn,  brought  up  a  new  rod 
of  this  description  by  one  of  the 
best  makers.  On  arriving  at  the 
river  we  found  that  two  of  ray 
^reenheart  rods  were  already 
together,  one  of  which,  by 
Tommy's  persuasions, .  0.,  to  his 
evident  disappointment,  consented 
to  use.  At  lunch-time,  however, 
he  had  his  new  one  put  together 
for  the  afternoon's  fishing.  .  After 
a  trial  cast  or  two  from  the  bank, 
he  put  it  into  old  Tommy's  hands, 
aslang  his  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 
Having  looked  it  up  and  down  with 
a  swish  or  two  over  the  water,  and 
after  mature  deliberation,  he  looked 
up  at  0.  and  said,  **  It's  just  a 
bonnie  mantelpiece  ornament." 
This  amused  0.  very  much,  and 
to  this  day  he  tells  the  tale 
with  infinite  gusto.  Yes,  Tommy 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  just  what 
he  thought,  not  out  of  any  disre- 
spect to  his  superiors,  but  from  an 
innate  idea  that,  when  requested  to 
give  it,  his  real  opinion  was 
required. 

Fishing  from'  a  boat  with  the 
attendant  fisherman  as .  one's  only 
companion,  a  deal  of  information 
and  anecdotes  are  to  be  got  from 
an  intelligent  gillie,  and  old  Tommy 
undoubtedly  was  this. '  As  I  have 
before  said,  he  certainly  had  his 
theories,  one  of  which,  was  that  Sal- 
mon and  grilse  were  of  difiierent 
species — or  "specie''  as  he  pro- 
nounced it — and  ho  argument  could 
convince  him  to  the  contrary.  \  He 
always  wound  up  with  '<  Salmon  are 
salmon,  and  grilse  are  grilse'  — 
very  sound  you  will  agreej  but 
hardly  convincing  to  those  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  In  the  only  bout 
I  had  with  him  on  the  subject  I 
had  to  acknowledge    defeat,    and 
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never  returned  to  it  myself,  although 
the  tip  was  given  to  some  of  my 
friends  to  cross  swords  with  him 
on  this  question.     He  usually  be- 
gan the  argument  with  the  query, 
**  Well,  if  tbey  are  the  same  specie 
wouldn't  you  expect  them  to  spawn 
together?"   An  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative having  been  tendered  was 
the  opportunity  for  him  to  give  his 
experiences  on  the  spawning  beds 
which  he  had  watched  for  thirty 
years  and  more.    He  stated  that 
he  had  seen,  of  course,    salmon 
spawn     together,     had    witnessed 
grilse  spawning  together,  but  had 
never  seen  a  salmon  spawn  with  a 
grilse,  and  was  certain  no  one  else 
had.     This  clinched  the  matter  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned.    I  told 
0.  of  his  theories  on  this  matter, 
and  he  had  a  lengthy  passage-of- 
arms  with  him  on  the  subject,  with- 
out much  efi^ect.     Finally  asking 
Tommy  if  he  would  like  to  read  of 
the     Stormontfield     experiments, 
where  grilse  had  been  marked,  and 
caught  as  salmon  afterwards,  his 
reply  was  most  original:   "Why 
should  I  read  all  this  ?  I  ken  it's  all 
nonsense.    Salmon  is  salmon  and 
grilse  is  grilse,  and  who  dinna  ken 
that  is  f  uils !  "      Tommy  was  no 
flatterer,  as  the  following  anecdote 
will  show.     The  late  Lady  Sand- 
wich was  fishing  with    him  one 
day  when  the  wind  was  boisterous 
and    most   awkward    for  casting. 
Lady  S.,  who  with  difficulty  ht^ 
been  flogging  away  for  some. time 
with  the  utmost  energy,  remarked 
that  she  feared  she  was  not  casting 
very  well  that  day.    The  reply  of 
most  gillies  would  certainly  have 
been  of  at  least  an  encouraging 
nature.    Tommy,  however,  much 
to  her  ladyship's  amusement  and 
admiration    for    truthfulness,    re- 
marked, "  Yer  just  casting  as  bad 
as  it's  possible,  mi  leddy."    Al- 
though said  in  a  perfectly  respectful 
tone,  to  many  it  would  have  given 
offence.    Not  so,  however,  to  Lady 
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B.|  who  was  quite  tickled  by 
Tommy's  lack  of  diplomacy. 

Daring  periods — and  there  were 
many  —  when  the  fish  were  not 
on  the  move,  I  used  to  ply  old 
Tommy  with  questions  as  to  his 
past  experiences.  It  would  take 
more  space  than  is  at  my  command 
were  I  to  attempt  to  retail  all  his 
stories,  but  one  may  be  worth 
recording  here»  He  was  very 
fond  of  telling  me  the  best  day  he 
had  ever  witnessed  as  attendant 
fisherman,  and  many  a  time  have 
I  had  it  from  his  lips.  He  was 
fishing  some  years  ago  with  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  to  whom  many  are 
grateful  for  the  killing  silver-bodied 
fly  with  magenta  hackle  of  which  he 
was  the  inventor.  On  the  first  day 
fish  were  rising  well,  and  one  came 
at  the  fly  at  almost  every  cast ;  in 
fact,  there  were  so  many  rises  that 
the  account  of  the  number  was 
lost,  some  of  them  being  almost 
played  out.  Only  nine  fish  were 
bagged — ^and  not  a  bad  bag  either, 
as  most  will  agree.  Well,  the  next 
day  sixteen  rises  resulted  in  every 
fish  being  killed,  all  of  them  on  the 
fly  bearing  his  name*  The  size 
was  changed,  but  the  pattern  re- 
mained the  same. 

He   has    netted    many   a    fish 


for  me,  three  years  ago  rivalling 
the  best  day  of  that  previously 
related.  He  has  done  the  same 
for  one  of  42  lb.,  the  cast  of  which 
now  adorns  my  smoking-room  wall. 
When  the  river  was  on  her  bad 
behavour,  and  sport  was  at  zero. 
Tommy  took  it  as  a  personal  insult 
to  himself,  while  his  spirits  in 
consequence  became  of  a  most  dole- 
ful character.  Poor  Mrs.  Tommy 
on  these  occasions,  particularly  U 
the  bad  sport  was  continuous, 
used  to  say  that  nothing  she  could 
do  or  nothing  she  could  say  would 
raise  a  smile ;  as  for  cooking,  her 
best  culinary  art  failed  to  please 
him. 

He  was  the  keenest  fisherman 
that  ever  rowed  a  boat,  and  no  one 
worked  harder  to  obtain  sport  than 
he  did.  We  parted  last  autumn, 
after  eight  years'  association  on  a 
well-known  beat  on  a  famed  Scotch 
river ;  I  giving  it  up  on  account  of 
the  last  two  years'  bad  sport, 
he  retiring  with  a  pension  after 
over  twenty  years'  service.  The 
chances  are  we  may  meet  no  more 
on  this  side ;  but  I  shall  always  re- 
tain the  keenest  regard  and  esteem 
for  one  who  showed  me  so  much 
sport,  and  with  whom  I  spent  so 
many  happy  hours.        A.  N.  G. 


Pigeon  Shooting. 


Is  pigeon-shooting  sport  ?  It  is  a 
question  that  has  been  much  de- 
bated. Whether  it  be  or  no,  nume- 
rous good  sportsmen  have  taken 
part  in  it,  going  back  to  the  days 
when  Boss  and  Osbaldeston  faced 
the  traps  at  the  Bed  House,  and 
exciting  struggles  were  fought  out 
between  them  and  other  liahitu^s, 
such  as  Captain  Bayard,  Lord 
Anson,  Mr.  Grant,  Captain 
Bentinck,  Lord  Jersey,  Sir  F. 
A.  Mackenzie,  Lords  Castlereagh, 
Chichester,    Kennedy,  Pollington, 


Belfast,  Sir  John  Shelley,   up  to 
the  present  time. 

"  H.B.H."  himself,  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Hurlingham 
Club,  did  not  disdain  to  try 
conclusions  with  the  blue  rook, 
in  company  with  Lords  Suffield, 
Leconfield,  de  Grey,  Annesley, 
Huntly,  Hill,  Aylesford,  Win- 
chilsea,  Andover  Gosford,  Ilches- 
ter.  Bob  Cotton  (now  Lord  Com- 
bermere).  Sir  F.  *  Johnston,  Sir  F. 
Milner,Col.  Owen  Williams,  Sir  G. 
Chetwynd,  David  Hope  Johnston 
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and  many  other  first-rate  shots 
— ^men  \7eli  capable  of  holding  their 
own  with  the  cracks  of  to-day. 

It  was  the  fjEkshionable  craze  in 
these  days  to  go  down  to  Hurling- 
ham  and  watch  the  shooting,  and 
on  Saturday  afternoons  the  ground 
behbid  the  traps  was  crowded 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  ques- 
tion of.  its  being  sport,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  besides  being  a  pleasant 
recreation,  it  is  a  great  trial  of 
skill,  and  a  severe  *' nerve  test," 
demanding  absolute  coolness,  pre- 
cision, and  complete  unison  of  the 
hand  and  eye.  That  it  is  preju- 
dicial to  game-shooting  we  do  not 
for  one  instant  believe,  though  it  is 
an  opinion  held  by  many ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  our  experience  we  have 
seen  several  very  indifferent  game 
shots  improved  100  per  cent,  by 
being  taught  when  trap-shooting 
to  stond  well,  hold  their  gun  nicely, 
and  school  themselves  not  to  be 
"  flurried **  or  "put  off"  under  any 
circumstances. 

Although  not  such  a  fashionable 
pursuit  as  it  was,  at  no  time  since 
their  nativity  have  the  two  great 
centres  of  this  amusement — Hur- 
lingham  and  the  Gun  Club — been 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  at  present,  and  it  would  not  a 
little  astonish  the  feiddists  and 
those  who  clamour  for  its  aboli- 
tion could  they  but  cast  their  eyes 
over  the  immense  sums  paid 
annually  for  pigeons  to  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire  fj&rmers,  many  of 
whom  would  not  be  able  to  keep 
going  at  all  in  these  bad  times  did 
not  the  pigeon  help  to  pay  the 
rent. 

Appended  are  some  of  the  items 
paid  by  Messrs.  Roberts,  which 
may  help  to  show  the  large  amount 
of  money  circulated  annually  by 
this  firm  alone  : — 

Fanmen,  for  pigeons,  .88,000  per  year. 

For  carriAge  of  pigeons,  .£600  per  year. 

Bent  of  warehouse,  .6900  per  year. 

Wages  of  twelve  men,  £20  per  week. 


Keep  of  five  horses:  680  trusses  of 
hay,  260  trusses  of  straw,  800  <}».  of 
00m,  for  pigeons  and  horses ;  biscuits 
and  meat  for  pigeons ;  railway  expenses, 
telegrams,  &c 

That  acts  of  cruelty  are  per- 
petrated upon  the  birds  is  an  entire 
fallacy,  the  price  paid  for  each 
pigeon,  2s.  2d.,  ensuring thegreatest 
care  being  taken  of  them,  on  their 
arrival  in  London,  both  in  housing 
and  feeding ;  and  should  they  fly 
badly  a  complaint  would  at  once  be 
made. 

Before  trapping,  their  tails  are 
carefully  cut,  never  pulled.  The 
plumage  is  smoothed  down  and 
their  feet  carefully  cleaned  to 
enable  them  to  dart  swiftly  away  the 
second  the  trap  comes  over.  In 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
watched  the  game  carefully  for 
many  years,  birds  fly  much  faster 
and  better  now  than  they  did  in  the 
old  days.  The  pulling  apparatus, 
too,  at  both  clubs,  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  well  can  be,  the  latest 
invention  being  made  by  Mr.  J. 
Hannay,  himself  a  first-rate  shot, 
and  has  been  used  at  Hurlingham 
without  a  hitch  throughout  the 
international  meeting  just  con- 
cluded. The  principle  of  the 
machine  is  this : — "  Slots  "  are  cut 
in  a  revolving  cylinder  constantly 
in  motion  by  clockwork.  A  counter 
is  dropped  in  at  the  top  of  the 
machine,  and  it  depends  upon 
which  slot  the  counter  enters 
which  trap  comes  over.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  "  puller  " 
can  have  no  influence  whatever 
over  the  traps. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  pigeon- 
shooting  is  the  decline  of  betting ; 
in  fEkct,  with  the  exception  of  the 
big  week,  but  little  money  changes 
hands.  Very  different  to  past 
years,  when  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
common to  hear  four  *'  monkeys  " 
laid  on  a  shot,  and  men  to  lose 
from  three  to  four  thousand  in  a 
day ;  but  as  the  wagering  grows  less, 
shooting  itself  seems  to  have  received 
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a  fillip,  many  new  members  having 
this  season  been  added  to  both 
clubs,  some  of  them,  noticeably 
Captain  C!otterelI  and  Lord  Lovat, 
competing  successfully  with  such 
unerring  marksmen  as  Mr.  Eeginald 
Heygate,  Captain  Forester  Leigh- 
ton,  Mr.  Vernon  Barker,  Mr.  T. 
Taylor,  who  won  the  International 
Cup  at  the  Gun  Club,  1894,  and  the 
foreign  cracks.  Messieurs  Joumu, 
Moncorge,  Drevon,  and  Yerda- 
vainne,  all  of  whom,  although 
almost  at  the  extreme  handicap 
distance,  account  for  a  great 
number  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
respective  clubs.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  call  to  mind  many 
who  have  given  up  the  game  for 
good  and  aU.  Some  cannot  stand 
the  long  wait  between  each  shot ; 
others  are  persistently  unlucky,  and 
without  luck  who  can  win  ?  I  have 
known  men,  too,  who  have  told  me 
they  have  renounced  pigeon-shoot- 
ing entirely,  for  the  reason  that,  be 
the  stake  to  be  won  large  or  small, 
they  were  unable  to  get  over  the 
intense  feeling  of  nervousness  that 
invariably  overpowered  them  at 
every  shot. 

Others,  again,  shoot  up  well  in 
every  competition,  but  fail  to  stay 
it  out  to  the  end,  and  retire  dis- 
heartened and  disgusted  at  their 
want  of  nerve. 

And  there  are  but  few  who, 
when  shooting  in  big  things,  are 
not  more  or  less  strung  up  or  suffer 
from  a  kind  of  ''stag  fever."  I 
have  seen  men  come  back  after 
killing  their  first  bird  in  an  inter- 
national contest  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  and  a  hand  shaking  like  an 
adpen,  to  be  hailed  the  winner  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  long  and 
exciting  tie. 

Some  turn  so  green  after  their 
shot  that  the  lookers-on  have  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  struggle 
might  not  be  a  very  protracted 
one,  being  apprehensive  of  the 
shooter  expiring  on  the  ground. 


Others,  again,  will  shoot  steadily 
through  to  the  end,  should  nothing 
arise  to  put  them  off:  for  instance, 
a  wrong  gun  being  brought  when 
at  the  mark,  or  the  dog  failing  to 
retrieve  the  bird  previously  shot, 
or  being  overcome  with  the  heat 
and  lying  down  in  front  of  iJie 
traps,  consequently  keeping  the 
shooter  in  a  state  of  tension  till 
its  return.  Or,  once  more,  a  bird 
sitting  on  the  trap  and  being 
called  a  ^*No  bird"  is  a  very 
frequent  cause  of  a  miss.  Some 
are  the  victims  of  superstition 
when  shooting.  One  Austrian  count 
must  have  a  flower  in  his  hat,  or 
he  cannot  score;  another  foreigner, 
well  known  at  Monte  Carlo  as 
"  L'homme  k  la  pipe,"  invariably 
toes  the  mark  with  an  enormous 
meerschaum  depending  £rom  bis 
lips;  should  he  go  up  without 
it  "  his  price  "  lessens  considerably. 

Perhaps,  of  all  trids  of  skili, 
''luck "  has  more  to  do  with  suc- 
cess in  pigeon-shooting  than  in 
anything  else.  A  bird  just  falls 
dead  in,  or,  evading  the  dog, 
manages  to  reach  the  boundary  at 
a  critical  moment.  Or,  towards 
the  end  of  a  competition,  one 
man  gets  a  run  of  inside  traps  and 
easy  birds,  his  opponent  being 
treated  to  almost  unkiUable  darters 
from  No.  1  or  No.  5.  Or,  say  oar 
friend  is  shooting  "well  up," 
and  has  a  great  chance  of  winning. 
"Pull I"  he  cries.  The  handle 
bangs  against  the  box,  but  the  trap 
fails  to  come  over.  The  wire  has 
broken,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  stands  there,  the  "observed  of  all 
observers,"  till  it  is  repaired.  Oan 
you  wonder  if  he  is  "  put  off  "  ? 

I  have  often  heard  the  remark 
passed  that  "there  is  nothing  so 
incomprehensible  as  pigeon-shoot- 
ing." 

A  man  may  be  as  well  and  fit  as 
possible  and  cannot  touch  a  feather. 
Another  day  you  see  him  thoroughly 
out  of  sorts  and  dejected,  perhaps 
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with  a  splitting  headache ,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  miss  a 
bird. 

Shooting  a  season  through,  you 
cannot  help  noticing  how  good  men 
will  come  on,  shooting  themselves 
into  form,  until — for  three  days 
or  a  week  —  they  are  almost 
invincible;  after  which  they  will 
go  right  off  in  the  most  un- 
accountable manner,  to  improve 
again  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
later. 

Lucky  is  the  man  who  inanages 
tobe  0n  vein  during  the  interna- 
tional week. 

When  betting,  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful backer  is  more  or  less  a 
question  of  carefully  watching  the 
birds. 

If  it  be  a  wet  or  very  hot  day, 
birds  will  probably  fly  badly; 
in  faxst,  it  is  a  backers*  day.  But 
you  cannot  always  rely  upon 
this  being  so,  as  birds  vary  with 
each  basket.  Good  judges  can  tell 
almost  immediately  what  they  are 
like,  and  will  bet  accordingly,  and 
if  they  are  mixed — viz.,  very  good 
and  veryindifferent — will  prudently 
stop  betting  until  that  particular 
basket  has  been  got  through,  or  a 
change  takes  place.  Should  there 
be  a  strong  wind  behind  the  traps, 
with  a  bad  light,  then  it  is  odds  the 
fielders  will  carry  home  a  nice 
little  parcel. 

Strangers  coming  down  and  un- 
accustomed to  this  form  of  gamb- 
ling not  infrequently  leave  the 
ground  disconcerted  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  have  been 
"cleaned  out,"  not  realising 
until  too  late  that  they  have 
been  betting  on  about  two  races  a 
minute. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  in- 
ternational week  has  come  and 
gone.  We  insert  —  copied  from 
the  principal  sporting  paper — the 
winners  of  the  week,  and  also 
a  summary  of  the  results  attained 
by  the  different  kinds  of  powders 
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used  by  foreign  and  English  com- 
petitors : — 

WINNERS     OF    PRIZES    DURING     THE 
INTERNATIONAL  WEEK,  JUNE,  18»5. 

AsHBURTON,  Lord.— Won  first  prize,  £190,  and 
Hurlinffham  Cup  value  £100,  in  Handicap,  25 
varda  nae  (50  competitors),  Hurlingham  Club, 
XVednesday. 
Butler,  Mr.— Won  third  prize,  £25,  in  Handi- 
cap, 261  yards  rise  (50  competitorsX  Hurling- 
ham Club,  Monday. 
Bentley,  Mr.  H.  C— Won  first  prize,  £140,  and 
Chip,  value  £25,  in  29  vards  rise.  Sweepstakes 
(43  competitors),  Hurlingham  Club,  Monday. 
Blvth,  Mr.  A.  W.— Won  third  prize,  £20,  in  28 
yards  rise.  Sweepstakes  (40  competitors),  Qun 
Club,   Tuesday;   won   third  prize,   £24,   in 
Handicap,  26  yards  rise  (51  competitorsX  Oun 
Club,  Thursday. 
Braco,  Mr.— Won  second  prize,  £76,  In  Handi- 
cap, 26i  yards  rise  (59  competitorsX  Hurling- 
hom  Club,  Wednesday ;  won  third  prize,  £90, 
in  28  yards  rise,  Sweepstakes  (58  competitors), 
at  Hurlingham  Club,  Friday. 
Barker,  Mr.  Harold.— Won  first  prize,  £176, 
and  Cup  value  £50,  in  Handicap,  25  yards 
rise  (51  competitorsX  at  Hurlingham  Club, 
Friday. 
Barker,    Mr.   Vernon.— Won  second  prize^ 
£47.  in  30  yards  rise.  Sweepstakes  (87  com- 
petitors), at  Gun  Club,  Saturdav. 
Buchanan.  Sir  G.  H.  Leigh.— \von  first  prize^ 
£150,  and  Belgian  (^ip  value  £50,  in  Handicap^ 
28  yards  rise  (51  competitors),  at  Gun  Club  on 
Thursday. 
COTTBRBLL,  Gapt— Divided  second  and  third 
prizes,  £90,  in  Handicap,  2&k  yards  rise  (56 
competitor8\  at  Gun  Club  on  Saturday. 
Cobb,  Mr.  F.  Marsden.— Won  first  prize,  £150, 
and  Cup  value  £25,  in  29  yards  rise,  Sweep- 
stakes (49  competitors),  at  Gun  Club,  Thurs- 
day ;  divided  third  prize,  £20,  in  80  yards  rise. 
Sweepstakes  (37  competitors),  at  Gun  (^ub, 
Saturday. 
Calder,  Mr.— Won  first  prize,  £170,  and  Cup^ 
value  £25,  in  28  yards  rise,  Sweepstakes  (58 
competitors),  at  Hurlingham  dub,  Friday. 
Drevon,  M.— Won  first  prize,  £150,  and  Oip 
value  £25,  in  28  yards  rise.  Sweepstakes  (49- 
competitors),  at  Gun  dub,  Tuesday. 
Edwardes,  Mr.— Won   second  prize,  £65,  iz» 
28  yards  rise.  Sweepstakes  (53  competitors)  at 
Hurlingham  Club,  Friday. 
Faulkner,   Mr,— Won  second  prize,  £50,  in 
Handicap,  27/ards  rise  (50 competitors),  at 
Hurlingham  Club,  Monday. 
Faure,  M.— Won  third  prize,  £25,  in  80  yards 
rise.  Sweepstakes  (45  competitors),  at  Hur- 
lingham Crab,  Wednesday. 
GouROAUD,  Baron.— Divided  third  prize.  £20, 
in  80  yards  rise,  Sweepstakes  (37  competitors), 
at  Gun  dub,  Saturday. 
Holder,  C&pt.  Cecil.— Won  third  prize,  £30, 
in  Handicap,  26  yards  rise  (59  competitors),  at 
Hurlingham  dub,  Wednesday. 
Heyqate,  Mr.  R  B.— Won  second  prize,  £56,  in 
Handicap,  81  yards  rise  (i»l  competitors),  at 
Gun  Club,  Thursday;  won  prize,  £175,   in 
Members'  Challenge  Cup,  30  yards  rise,  Sween 
stakes  (7  competitors),  at  Gun  dub,  Saturday. 
Hoobruck,   M.    Van.  —Divided  second  and 
third  prizes,  £70,  in  Handicap.  28  yards  rise 
(51  competitors),  at  Hurlingham  Club,  Friday. 
Heywood,  Mr.— Divided  third  prize,  £20,  in 
80  yards  rise.  Sweepstakes  (37  competitors), 
at  Gun  dub,  Saturday. 
JouRNU,  M.— Divided  first  and  second  prizes, 
£272,  in  Handicap,  31  yards  rise  (66  competi- 
tors, at  Gun  dub,  Tuesday. 
LovAT,  Lord.— Won  third  prize,  £25,  in  29  yards 
rise.  Sweepstakes  (48  competitors),  at  Hurl- 
ingham Club,  Monday ;  won  second  prize,  £60, 
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In  a  yards  rise,  Swee}Mtake8  (40  oompetlton), 
Gnn  Club,  Taesday. 

MoxTES,  M.  Jean  de.— Won  flrat  prise,  £100, 
and  Cup  value  £50,  in  Handicap,  29  yarda 
rise  (50  oompetiton),  at  Hurlingham  Club, 
Monday. 

HONCOROB,  M.— Divided  flrstand  second  priies, 
£272,  in  Handicap,  29  yards  rise  (66  competi- 
tors), at  Gun  Club,  Tuesday ;  won  £100  and 
Cap  value  £25,  in  90  yards  rise.  Sweepstakes 
(37  competitorsX  at  Oun  Club,  Saturday. 

MrtPTfESQUiou,  Count  de.— won  first  prize, 
£160,  and  gun  value  £60,  by  Stephen  Grant,  in 
30  yards  rise.  Sweepstakes  (45  competitors),  at 
Hurlinebam  Club,  Wednesday. 

Monet,  Captain.— Won  third  prize,  £20,  in  29 
yards  rise.  Sweepstakes  (49  competitors),  at 
Gnn  dub,  Thursday. 

Prnnkll.  Mr.  A.<-Won  second  prize,  £60,  in  80 
yards  rise,  Sweepstakes  (46  competitorsX  at 
Hurlingham  Club,  Wednesday. 

Byan,  Mr.  Grevillb,— Divided  second  and 
third  prizes,  £90,  in  Handicap,  80^  yards  rise 
(56  competitors),  at  Gun  Club  on  Saturday. 

^iRGH,  Prince  V.  Duleep.—Wou  third  prize, 
£80.  in  Handicap,  86i_7ards  rise  (66  com- 
petitors), at  Gun  Club,  Tuesday. 

Smith,  Mr.  Gordo.n.— Won  second  prise,  £60. 
in  29  yards  rise.  Sweepstakes  (40  competitors), 
at  Gnn  Club,  Thursday. 

•Srlle,  Baron  dr  la.— Divided  second  and 
third  prizes,  £70,  in  Handicap,  27  vards  rise 
(61  competitorsX  at  Hurlingham  Club,  Friday. 

Yerdatainne,  M.— Won  first  prise,  £160,  and 
Gun  aub  International  Cup,  value  £100,  in 
Handicap,  28i  yards  rise  (56  competitors),  at 
Gnn  Club,  Saturday. 

Walters.  Mr.— Won  second  prize,  £50,  in  29 
yards  rise.  Sweepstakes  (48  competitorsX  at 
Hurlingham  Club,  Monday. 

Powder.  1895.        »&««"«*'•    ceSt 

RC.   1,188    ...  887    or    75 

SCHULTZE    620    ...  472    or 

WaLSRODE 209    ...  164    or 

-ScHULTZE  and  Black  123  ...  98  or 

FRENCH  S 81  ...  61  or    75i 

Cannonite 79  ...  62  or 

Amberite  41  ...  29  or 

Walsrode  and  Black  87  ...  25  or 

French  J 27  ...  17  or   63 

KC.  and  French  J.  ...  17  ...  14  or   831 

E.C.  and  Black  7  ...  3  or   43 

Total 2,43P       1,817 

In  spite  of  the  latest  inventions, 
"  S.  S.,"  "  Walsrode,"  **  Cannon- 
ite,"  *'  Ballistite,**  our  old  friends 
E.C.  and  Schaltze  are  onoe  more 
to  the  front,  and  still  retain  their 
popularity. 

It  is  perhaps  extraordinary  that 
although  pigeon  -  shooting  has 
flourished  for  so  many  years,  there 
have  been  so  few  accidents  to  re- 
cord, one  of  the  worst  taking  place 
at  the  Oun  Club  some  few  years 
back. 

Shooting  was  proceeding,  al- 
though a  terrific  thunderstorm 
raged  over  the  ground.  Offer 
and  his  three  sons  were  hard 
at  work  trapping  the  birds  when. 


to  the  universal  horror,  a  flash 
of  lightning  struck  the  father 
and  "Tom"  Offer,  killing  the 
latter  instantly,  rending  his  clothes 
into  strips,  and  tearing  the  soles 
from  his  boots,  the  dog  falling  dead 
at  the  same  time.  The  elder  Offer 
recovered,  in  spite  of  being  stunned, 
and  having  the  hair  singed  from 
hisfiace. 

A  curious  accident  occurred  to 
a  member  of  the  same  club.  Ai 
he  was  going  up  to  the  traps,  his 
gun  slipped  from  his  hand,  and,  on 
the  stock  striking  the  ground,  ex- 
ploded in  his  face. 

Many  turned  their  heads  away 
anticipating  the  worst,  but  by  the 
mercy  of  Providence  the  charge  had 
missed,  though  only  by  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 
Scorched  and  blackened,  the  rim 
of  his  hat  blown  clean  away,  with 
indomitable  nerve  the  shooter  went 
into  the  pavilion  and  washed  his 
face,  and,  on  again  coming  out  to 
shoot,  odds  of  3  to  1  on  the  bird 
were  laid  freely,  which  was  killed 
by  the  first  barrel.  Poor  fellow  ! 
only  a  few  short  months,  and  he 
perished  —  alas !  by  his  own 
hand. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the 
old  days  of  muzzle-loaders,  mem- 
bers were  greatly  startled  by 
a  terrific  explosion  in  the  small 
shed  where  the  guns  were  loaded, 
and  seeing  a  large  portion  of  the 
roof  fly  into  the  air.  The  scared 
face  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
habituds  appearing  at  the  door 
enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke 
somewhat  explained  matters.  He 
had  been  pressing  a  cap  down  on 
the  nipple,  and  the  hammer  had 
slipped  from  his  fingers  and  caused 
the  discharge. 

A  mistake,  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  very  serious 
consequences,  took  place  during  an 
international  meeting  at  the  Hur- 
lingham Club.  One  of  the  com- 
petitors— ^hailing  from  Paris — after 
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missing,  and  being  desirous  to  dis- 
cover if  his  gun  came  up  to  the 
shoulder  properly  and  if  the  puU-off 
Tras  all  right,  slipped,  as  he  thought, 
two  silver  dummy  cartridge  cases 
into  his  weapon,  and,  aiming  point- 
blank  at  the  gunmakers'  tent,  fired 
both  barrels.  Unfortunately,  he 
had  carelessly  put  in  two  Eynooh's 
brass  cases,  fully  loaded.  Instan- 
taneously with  the  shots,  the  gun- 
men, frightened  to  death,  came 
flying  out  of  the  tent  in  every 
direction,  whilst  ''  the  ring " 
tumbled  convulsively  one  over  the 
other,,  apprehensive  of  what  was 
coming  next.  Beilly's  man,  Par- 
sons, had  only  just  left  the  tent 
prior  to  the  discharge,  and  so 
escaped  a  sudden  and  terrible  death, 
the  shot  tearing  a  large  hole  in  the 
tent  just  where  his  head  would 
have  been. 

Beaders  of  the  sporting  papers 
are  frequently  somewhat  puzzled 
at  seeing  in  the  shooting  reports 
"  Mr.  Smith  won,"  "  Mr.  Jones 
retired."  The  explanation  is 
simple.  Three  shooters  are  left  in 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  round. 
The  first  on  the  list  scores  a  miss. 
The  remaining  couple  agree,  should 
dther  kill,  that  they  will  come  to  a 
division.  On  the  first  of  these 
grassing  his  bird,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  other  to  shoot, 
so  he  retires,  and  the  money  is 
shared. 

And  now  to  give  a  sketch  of  an 
^'international  meeting,"  and  to 
bring  this  somewhat  lengthy  article 
to  a  conclusion,  let  us  follow  the 
fortunes  of  *'  Mr.  Blank  "  through 
a  Hurlingham  Wednesday  in  in- 
ternational week,  in  a  competition 
for  the  biggest  prize  of  the  year, 
presented  by  that  club,  viz.,  £100 
cup  or  specie  added  to  a  £5 
sweepstake.  He  is,  as  yet,  on 
the  right  side  of  thirty ;  but 
this  morning,  as  he  trifles  with 
his  breakfast,  does  not  feel  at 
all  "  the  thing  " ;   in  fact,  he  has 


been  dancing  all  night,  and  has 
consequently  only  had  an  hour  or 
two  in  bed ;  nevertheless,  as  a  little 
later  his  hansom  bears  him  rapidly 
down  Piccadilly  this  lovely  June 
morning,  he  feels  that  life  is  in- 
deed worth  living.  How  clear  is 
the  air,  how  intense  the  blue  of 
the  summer  sky,  and  the  refrain 
of  the  ''Intermezzo"  played  on 
the  piano-organ  at  the  corner  seems 
somehow  to  touch  an  unsuspected 
chord,  never  awakened  before. 

Arrived  at  Hurlingham,  all  is 
bustle  and  excitement.  Gunmakers' 
assistants  are  busily  arranging 
stacks  of  guns  and  boxes  of  oar£ 
ridges. 

A  long  line  of  shooters,  of  all 
nationalities,  stand  like  schoolboys 
one  behind  the  other,  all  anxious  to 
have  a  preliminary  shot,  or  "  bye  " 
as  it  is  called,  before  the  real 
business  of  the  day  begins. 

"Blank "  is  just  in  time  to  kill 
a  bird  before  Capt.  Monson  takes 
his  place  in  the  box. 

"No  more  byes,  gentlemen, 
please.    Shoot  for  the  cup  I " 

The  "  scorer  "  ciJls  out  the  first 
name  on  the  board,  and  Vaffairs 
commence. 

"  Blank  "  is  not  a  betting  man, 
so  wisely  settles  himself  comfort- 
ably under  an  umbrella  tent  until  it 
is  his  turn  to  shoot.  A  twister 
from  No.  6  nearly  "does"  him, 
but  he  catches  it  fairly  with  the 
second  barrel,  and  returns  to  his 
seat  and  the  perusal  of  the  sport- 
ing papers,  first  glancing  at  the 
blackboard,  and  noticing  that 
several  good  men  have  found  their 
first  bird  "too  many"  for  them,  and 
have  a  little  "white  disc"  placed 
opposite  their  names,  showing  that 
they  have  missed. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
birds  come  in  due  course.  Time 
is  getting  on,  and  our  young  sports- 
man begins  to  think  about  luncheon, 
but,  fearing  a  hearty  meal  may 
make  him   "slow,"   he  contents 
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himself  with  a  glass  of  champagne 
and  a  chicken  sandwich. 

His  next  **  rock  "  is  a  '"  sitter," 
but  just  as  he  is  about  to  call  "  No 
hirdj'  it  rises,  so  he  is  obliged  to 
take  it,  and  kills  with  his  first. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  appear  to 
be  the  ''  knocking-out  *'  rounds,  and 
pigeon  after  pigeon  skims  over  the 
**  palisades,"  or,  unable  to  clear 
them,  falls  dead  into  the  **  screen," 
counting  lofd. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth 
round  there  are  only  four  left  in, 
representing  England,  America, 
France,  and  Austria.  Who  is 
"laying  up"  for  us?  Why,  our 
friend  Blank,  who  has  been  shoot- 
ing 'Mike  a  book,"  and  means 
doing  his  level  best  to  take  the 
prize,  or  at  any  rate  '*  touch  some- 
thing''—  and  prudently  saves  a 
"  tenner "  with  the  other  three 
before  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  round. 

And  then  comes  to  him  the  sub- 
lime conviction  that,  let  the  birds 
be  what  they  may,  he  cannot  miss. 

In  the  twelfth  round  the  New 
York  champion  snaps  at  the  trap, 
and,  although  <*cut  to  ribbons," 
the  bird  falls  dead  out  of  bounds. 

The    Austrian    commences    the 


thirteenth  with  an  unaccountable 
miss.  "Count  de  Tiry"  and  Mr. 
Blank  both  kill,  and  a  tie  is  pro- 
claimed between  them. 

What  wiU  they  do  ?  Divide  the 
first  and  second  money,  and  shoot  it 
out  for  the  cup. 

Fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seven- 
teen, eighteen  birds  have  fallen. 
The  excitement  grows  intense. 

"Are  you  zeadv?**  cries  Count 
de  Tiry,  facing  the  traps.  "  Poole  I  '* 
A  few  floating  feathers,  and  the 
bird  has  gone.  How  they  are 
shouting  I 

Blank  has  to  kill  to  win. 
Is  he  nervous  ?  Not  the  slightest^ 
though  the  roar  of  the  ring  has  died 
away,  as  in  breathless  silence  all 
await  the  result  of  the  shot.  Per- 
fectly calm  and  collected,  he  covers 
the  traps ;  another  second  of  expec- 
tancy. "Pull I"  and  the  swiftest 
of  the  children  of  the  air  darts  out 
and  away  like  a  gleam  of  blue 
lightning.  But  even  faster  flies 
the  deadly  charge  of  "No.  7"; 
literally  smashed  into  the  size  of 
your  hand,  the  bird  collapses,  and 
a  cheer  goes  up,  utterly  drowning 
the  voice  of  the  scorer,  announcing 
Mr.  Blank  "  wins." 

H.  Cumberland  Bentlet. 


Perrott,  the  Dartmoor  Guide. 


Jambs  Pkbbott,  the  famous  fisher- 
man and  Dartmoor  guide,  who  died 
at  Chagford  in  May  last,  in  his  81st 
year,  came  of  ancient  lineage,  as 
might  be  seen  from  the  emblazoned 
scroll  and  coat-of-arms  which  hung 
in  his  moorland  home. 

And  he  showed  it.  His  was  a 
singularly  shrewd  and  striking  face, 
with  a  high,  dome-like  forehead, 
and  twinkling  grey  eyes,  which 
betrayed  a  keen  sense  of  humour. 
He  was  indeed  remarkably  like  the 
existing  portraits  of  Shakespeare, 


save  that  his  eyes  were  rather 
smaller  and  his  face  longer  and 
thinner.  There  was,  too,  some- 
thing Shakespearian  about  the 
man's  breadth  of  view  (considering^ 
his  rather  narrow  sphere)  and  know- 
ledge of  character,  which  was  really 
remarkable.  He  had  guided  many 
men  of  divers  minds,  some  very 
great  men,  across  the  dreary  Devon 
wild,  and  had  learnt  something 
from  each.  Though  chained  to  a 
remote  moorland  village,  he  thaa 
became  somewhat  of  a  cosmopolitan 
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in  his  mental  outlook,  and  his 
natural  shrewdness  enabled  him  to 
read  some  men  at  a  glance. 

He  had  picked  up  during  his  long 
life  a  vast  amount  of  useful  know- 
ledge as  well  as  out-of-the-way  lore, 
antiquarian,  folk,  natural  historic, 
and  what  not.  His  delightfully 
quaint  speeches,  so  truly-  original, 
and  his  racy  stories  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them. 
But  they  lose  much  at  second- 
hand. You  want  that  keen, 
humorous,  weather-beaten  face 
looking  into  yours,  and  the  flash  of 
fan  in  those  quick,  grey  eyes,  to 
enjoy  these  tales  as  they  deserve, 
and  that,  alas  I  is  impossible  now. 

I  have  known  him  ever  since 
boyhood,  somewhere  in  the  late 
fifties,  when  <<old  Chaggiford" 
was  a  veiy  different  place  from  the 
present  village  (no  rail  to  Moreton 
then).  We  used  to  drive  out  from 
Exeter,  and  put  up  at  the  Three 
Orowns,  in  whose  ancient  porch 
Sidney  Godolphin  is  said  to  have 
been  killed.  By  the  way,  it  was  at 
ihe^Olobe  Inn  I  remember  that 
we  used  to  stay,  and  not  at  the 
Three  Crowns,  which  is  a  few 
yards  further  down  the  street. 

The  quaint  old  market-place  was 
standing  then  on  unhewn  granite 
pillars,  and  a  very  picturesque 
structure  it  was ;  it  was  demolished 
about  '64.  Chagford  was  not  then 
a  fiuhionable  resort,  and  the  place 
was  primitive  in  the  extreme. 
Electric  light  and  telegraphs  were 
still  in  the  womb  of  the  future, 
and  the  fishing  was  free  every- 
where. The  tiny  rillet  then,  as 
now,  tinkled  under  the  churchyard 
walls  just  opposite  the  inn,  and 
each  night  was  our  lullaby  to 
dreamland. 

How  well  I  remember  the  cosy 
old  room  at  the  Globe,  giving  on 
the  churchyard,  where  we  young- 
sters, wearied  with  our  sport  in 
beautiful  Gidleigh  Park,  or  on  the 
East  Dart  at  Post  Bridge,  used  to 


punish  our  host  Gregory's  good  fare 
in  the  gloaming,  not  forgetting  the 
strawberries  and  cream  I  To  us 
would  enter  little  twelve-year-old 
Anne  Gregory,  with  an  enormous 
pile  of  bread-and-butter  on  a  huge 
plate  for  the  hungry  Waltonians. 
When  my  father  expressed  surprise 
at  the  quantity,  how  glibly  from 
those  red  young  lips  came  the  re- 
sponse, that  still  rings  in  my  ears, 
**Only  six  pieces  apiece,  please, 
sir  I "  Later  in  the  evening  friend 
Perrott,  then  a  wiry,  active,  middle- 
sized  man  of  about  forty-three  or 
four,  in  rough  tweed  suit  and  fly- 
garnished  hat,  would  make  his 
appearance,  sitting  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  his  chair,  and  delighting 
us  with  his  quaint  observations  on 
men  and  fish.  One  remark  of  his 
I  shall  never  forget  at  this  period. 
The  trout  were  one  day  jumping 
clean  out  of  the  water  in  that 
wholesale  manner  which  bodes  ill 
luck  to  the  fisherman,  as  they 
never  do  this  when  feeding  in  real 
earnest.  Perrott  told  us  they  were 
only  "  cricketing  "  1  How  this 
quaint  comment  tickled  us  young- 
sters at  the  time ! 

A  long  time  elapsed  after  this 
ere  I  saw  my  friend  again.  It  was 
on  a  dark  morning  in  July,  1875, 
that  I  met  him  by  appointment  at 
Dunsford  Bridge  on  the  Teign, 
when,  though  we  had  not  met  for 
about  sixteen  years,  he  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the 
old  structure,  with  his  quick  salute 
and  his  cheery  "  Good  morning, 
sirl"  as  though  we  had  only  parted 
the  day  before.  And  what  a  soak- 
ing trudge  we  had  nearly  twelve 
miles  up  the  stream  to  Chagford, 
arriving  there  in  the  dark  about 
10.80  p.m.  But  Perrott  was  only 
sixty  then,  and  as  agile  as  a  roe, 
whilst  I  was  in  my  golden  days. 
But  our  chief  fishing  days  together 
occurred  between  the  years  1877 
and  1891  or  1892.  After  that 
last  year  the  grand  old  fellow  was 
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too  infirm  for  fishing  trips,  but 
received  visitors  as  the  G.O.M. 
might,  in  his  easy  chair  at  home, 
where  he  tied  excellent  flies  up  to 
a  very  recent  date,  with  his 
youngest  daughter,  his  right  hand 
and  factotum.  This  tiny  room, 
with  its  collection  of  rods  and  nets 
in  the  comer,  its  glass  case  of 
photos  of  the  neighbouring  scenery, 
its  emblazoned  parchment  in  frame, 
and  last  but  not  least  the  old  arm- 
chair where  the  white  -  haired 
patriarch  of  modem  Zebedees  sat, 
is  a  classic  spot  to  most  of  our 
West  -  country  anglers.  I  should 
not  omit  the  coloured  sketch  of  a 
gigantic  trout  killed  by  the  eldest 
son  Dick,  a  rare  fisherman  and 
worthy  successor  to  his  father's 
business,  in  the  Chagford  Weir 
pool  many  years  ago. 

In  September,  1877,  I  passed  a 
part  of  my  honeymoon  at  Chag- 
ford, and  Perrott,  I  remember,  who 
was  then  only  sixty-two,  tooled  a 
pair  of  sinewy  ponies  in  front 
of  us  from  Moreton.  How  well 
I  recollect  that  far-away  time  in 
soft  September,  and  the  many 
pleasant  excursions  my  wife  and  t 
took  with  the  fine  old  fellow  in 
divers  directions,  especially  to  the 
Taw,  Bovey,  and  Teign  ! 

One  golden  day  I  sball  never 
forget  when  we  were  lunching  on 
the  edge  of  a  boggy  bit,  just  under 
Belstone.  We  had  been  talking 
politics,  and  Perrott  had  told  us 
he  thought  England  should  clap 
her  hand  on  them  Russians  before 
it  was  too  late,  to  which  we  heartily 
assented.  Then  we  turned  to  the 
tempNBrance  question,when  Perrott, 
flourishing  a  pint  bottle  of  Bass  on 
high,  exclaimed,"  There,  sir  I  that's 
the  curse  of  EnglJmd!"  and  imme- 
diately swallowed  the  contents,  as 
though  determined  that  that 
especial  bottle  at  any  rate  should 
do  no  further  harm ! 

Nothing  so  very  remarkable, 
perhaps,  in  all  this ;  but  the  quaint. 
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original  manner  (so  entirely  his 
own),  and  his  droll  way  of  putting 
the  case,  will  never  be  forgotten  l^ 
the  writer. 

On  the  way  to  the  river  that 
ensuing  autumn  morning  in  our 
somewhat  primitive  conveyance, 
Perrott,  by  way  of  keeping  up  our 
spirits,  had  descanted  on  all  the 
notable  murders  and  suicides  whicli 
had  occurred  in  the  vicinity  in  his 
memory. 

"There,  sir,"  he  would  say, 
pointing  to  an  oak  tree  in  the 
dingle  below,  "I  mind  a  man 
hanging  himself  from  that  very  tree 
some  years  ago."  Then,  again  : 
"  A  pretty  bad  murder  took  place 
at  that  house  over  yonder,"  and  so 
on.  The  incongruity  of  the  theme  on 
that  soft,  bright  morning,  and  amid 
that  lovely  scenery,  struck  me 
much  at  the  time. 

Then  we  asked  him  that  day  if 
he  had  heard  of  Byron.  This 
was  a  poser,  as  the  neighbourhood 
seemed  flush  of  Byrons !  There  was 
Doctor  Byron  over  the  hill,  Mr. 
Byron  down  yonder,  &c.  "  Which 
Byron  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked. 
We  told  him,  but  the  fame  of  the 
great  poet  had  not  reached  his  ears, 
I  fear. 

From  that  year,  1877,  until  1898 
I  passed  nearly  every  May  at  Chag- 
ford, with  Perrott  for  my  angling 
companion.  The  longer  I  knew  him 
the  more  I  loved  him  for  his 
quaintness,  geniality,  simple  piety, 
and  solid  worth,  and  I  think  he  was 
equally  fond  of  me. 

How  vividly  the  pictures  of  those 
bygone  summer  days  rise  from  the 
dissohing  mists  of  the  past,  as  they 
are  scattered  by  the  magic  wand 
of  memory  I 

How  well  I  remember  the  sweet 
spring  days  passed  amid  the  whiten- 
ing thoms  and  under  the  alders  by 
bonny  Bovey,  where  we  often  had 
some  rare  trouting  in  that  far-away 
time,  and  where  every  nook  and 
bend  of  the  brook  has  some  pleasant 
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association.  There,  under  the 
alders,  Perrott  once  lost  a 
Talued  clasp  knife,  which  he 
never  found,  I  fsjicj.  Under 
that  big  stone  in  the  stream 
just  below  Wormhill  Bridge, 
Perrott  long,  long  ago  caught  a 
pounder,  and  we  never  passed  the 
spot  without  recalling  the  fact.  A 
pounder,  I  may  say,  is,  indeed,  a 
rarity  so  high  up  the  Bovey 
as  this,  and  to  be  prized  accord- 
ingly. 

Into  that  deep  pool  where  the 
brook  turns  so  sharply  I  once 
slipped  up  to  my  knees,  and 
Perrott  promptly  borrowed  a 
worthy  lady*s  stockings,  which 
were  vastly  too  lai^e  for  me, 
though  probably  they  saved  me  a 
sore  throat.  How  the  grey  eyes  of 
the  veteran  used  to  twinkle  as  we 
recalled  this  episode  in  after  years  I 
He  never  forgot  it. 

At  another  bend  of  bonny  Bovey 
some  primroses  and  forget-me-nots 
on  an  old  tree  stump  were  reflected 
in  the  limpid  mirror  below,  show- 
ing dimly  fair  in  the  clear  depths 
like  dream-flowers.  My  old  friend 
was  always  enraptured  with  this 
sight.  He  may  see  it  now.  Who 
can  tell  ? 

Then,  what  happy  days  we  passed 
together  deep  in  the  green  and 
lovely  valley  of  the  South  Teign, 
sheltered  from  the  scorching  sun  by 
the  luxuriart  greenery  everywhere, 
and  our  sun-burnt  faces  dashed  with 
the  cool  silvery  spray  of  the  noisy 
little  stream  as  it  pluckily  fights  its 
way  between  the  mossy  boulders 
through  many  a  fairy  dell,  where 
reigns  a  delicious  green  gloom — a 
"dim,  religious  hght,"  that  we 
Devonian  anglers  love  so  well ! 

Far  up  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
stem  wild  moorland  did  we  often 
wander  together,  along  the  margin 
of  the  lonely  North  Teign,  where 
the  soUtudes  are  almost  appalling, 
and  nothing  breaks  the  silence  save 
the  wail  of  the  despairing  curlew 


overhead,  and  the  babble  of  the 
rocky  winding  river. 

And  in  all  these  rambles  the 
wonderful  old  fellow  was  my  con- 
stant companion,  till  he  seemed  to 
Rrow  into  the  surroundings,  and 
become  a  part  of  the  scene  itself. 
He  used  to  fish  beautifully  up  to 
within  the  last  few  years  or  so,  when 
his  eyesight  failed  him.  I  suppose 
no  man  in  England  threw  a  better 
fly;  he  once  caught  a  thousand 
trout  in  a  week,  tJl  with  the  fly, 
though^  strange  to  say,  through  all 
his  long  life  he  never  caught  three 
trout  at  once,  as  I  have  done  several 
times,  nor  did  he  ever  land  a 
fish  above  a  pound  and  a  quarter. 

No  figure  so  sinewy  and  wiry  as 
his,  up  to  seventy,  say,  or  over,  or 
so  agile  at  surmounting  boulders 
and  other  obstacles.  At  seventy 
he  could  beat  me  hollow  (I  am  a 
little  over  fifty)  in  climbing  and 
jumping,  and  he  was  over  a  hedge 
or  gate  like  a  bird  • 

No  eyes  were  so  unerring  as  this 
G.O.M.'s  in  detecting  the  fly  the 
trout  were  taking,  and  no  fingers 
so  deft  as  his  in  manipulating  the 
clever  imitation  then  and  there. 
His  knowledge  of  Dartmoor  trout 
and  their  ways  was  simply  wonder- 
ful, and  if  he  could  not  catch  a 
dish  of  the  beauties  in  his  golden 
days — why,  then  the  game  was  up 
as  far  as  anyone  else  was  concerned. 
As  to  the  mileage  he  had  covered 
on  foot  through  his  long  life,  I 
dare  say  he  had  tramped,  from  first 
to  last,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
and  that  in  all  weathers. 

During  bis  life  he  had  seven 
rheumatic  fevers,  and  I  think  he 
put  on  an  extra  flannel  shirt  after 
each  fever,  so  he  had  nearly  as 
much  wool  upon  him  as  a  sheep, 
and  was  well  armed  against  the 
vagaries  of  the  Dartmoor  climate. 
He  knew  Dartmoor  better  than 
any  living  man,  and  short  cuts 
home  through  the  wilder  parts  of 
the  waste  were  no  more  to  him 
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than  a  short  cut  through  a  passage 
or  alley  would  be  to  a  townsman. 

The  tors  to  him  were  as  children, 
and  he  called  them  all  by  their 
names,  speaking  of  them  almost 
reverently,  and  with  an  affectionate 
interest  that  was  characteristic  of 
the  man.  He  had  walked  the 
moors  with  such  men  as  Dickens, 
whom  he  once  pulled  out  of  a  bog, 
£.  D.  Blackmore  (who  brought  him 
into  his  novel  •*  Christoweir*), 
Chas.  Kingsley,  and  many  other 
men  of  note.  With  the  last-named, 
indeed,  he  was  very  intimate  in  the 
early  forties,  and  he  always  called 
him  <<Mr.  Kingsley"  in  speaking 
of  him. 

He  used  to  relate  with  great 
unction  how  Mr.  Kingsley  had 
once  proved  beyond  doubt  one 
morning  by  Teign-side  that  he 
(Perrott)  was  much  better  off  than 
himself  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view ;  and,  "  By  George  I  sir,"  the 
veteran  would  add,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  **  he  did  prove  it  right 
enough,  I  warrant,  though  I  can't 
mind  his  argument  now,  'tis 
such  a  mortal  time  ago."  One 
specimen  of  his  native  wit  may  be 
given  here.  I  once  asked  him 
whether  an  old  man  would  be  in- 
sulted by  my  offering  him  a  half-a- 
crown.  "  Try  him,  sir,"  said  Per- 
rott ;  <'I  warrant  he'll  pocket  the 
insult  I  " 

Not  only  was  my  old  friend  the 
best  living  guide  to  the  antiquities 
of  Dartmoor— his  lore  about  crom- 
lechs, hut  circles,  Druidical  remains, 
&c.,  being  inexhaustible — but  he 
had  acquired  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ffora  and  fauna  of 
the  moor  (he  was  passionately  fond 
of  ffower-hunting),  and  on  ferns 
and  trees  especially  he  was  an 
acknowledged  authority.  Whether 
lying  at  full  length  amid  the  purple 
heather  after  our  halt  for  lunch, 
with  his  beloved  black  cutty 
between  his  lips,  and  his  kindly, 
shrewd  grey  eyes  divided  between 


me  and  the  scenery,  or  whether 
blowing  a  cloud  in  my  snug  parlour 
at  night  after  the  day's  sport  was 
over,  with  his  joram  of  old  Irish  at 
his  elbow,  he  never  ceased  pouring 
out  quaint,  dry  sayings,  all  worth 
remembering  (though  hard  to  re- 
member), and  all  uttered  in  that 
rich  Devon  dialect  which  suited 
him  so  well. 

He  was  fond  of  his  high-sound- 
ing expressions,  too,  and  used  to 
talk  of  '*  two  sons  and  a  maiden 
being  under  his  jurisdiction  at  pre- 
sent," and  he  would  often  ask  what 
time  was  nominated  for  our  atari 
the  next  morning. 

He  had  many  curious  stories  to 
tell  of  old  Chagford  in  his  early 
boyhood,  when  the  farmers  bore 
their  dames  to  church  piUion- 
fashion,  and  wore  strong  felt 
square-shaped  hats  of  great  weight, 
and  when  the  maidens  used  mount- 
ing -  stones  in  getting  into  their 
saddles. 

He  had  walked  into  Exeter  when 
a  lad  of  twenty-one  to  see  Thomas 
Oliver  hung  in  July,  1836,  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Reuben  May,  the 
Dunsford  miller,  on  his  return  from 
Moreton  market  one  summer  even- 
ing. Another  man  supposed  to  be 
implicated  in  this  crime,  but  sub- 
sequently proved  to  be  innocent, 
was,  it  will  be  remembered,  released 
from  transportation  after  serving 
for  nearly  forty  years.  Edmund 
Galley  was  his  name. 

Though  a  bit  sceptical  in  such 
matters  himself,  he  was  rather 
fond  of  the  weird  and  uncanny,  and 
used  to  love  to  yarn  about  the 
apparitions  his  father — a  stout  and 
bold  English  yeoman — had  seen  in 
his  younger  days  on  the  dreary 
moorland.  His  knowledge  of  bicds, 
too,  was  very  accurate.  He  alone 
could  identify  a  hoopoe  that  was 
shot  years  ago  in  company  with 
starlings  near  Yardworthy,  on  the 
South  Teign. 

In  October,  1889,   Perrott  and 
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his  grand  old  spouse  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  at  Chagford, 
when  all  classes  proved  their  love 
and  respect  for  him,  and  he  was 
the  recipient  of  a  very  numerously- 
signed  memorial  and  *  a  purse  of 
money. 


He  now  sleeps  soundly  in  the 
churchyard  of  his  beloved  moor- 
land home,  and  Chagford  can 
never  be  the  same  place  again  to 
me,  for  of  him  it  may  be  trul^  said, 
**  We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like 
again."  P.  B.  Doveton, 


A    Cotswpld  Trout  Stream. 


Thebb  are  few  trout  streams  to  our 
mind  more  delightful  from  the 
angler's  point  of  view  than  the 
Gloucestershire  Coin.  Rising  a 
few  miles  from  Cheltenham,  it  runs 
into  the  Thames  near  Lechlade, 
and  affords  some  fifteen  miles  or 
more  of  excellent  fishing.  The 
scenery  is  of  that  quiet  and  homely 
type  that  belongs  so  exclusively  to 
the  chalk  and  limestone  streams  of 
the  South  of  England. 

From  its  source  to  the  point  at 
which  it  joins  the  Isis,  the  Coin 
flows  continuously  through  a  series 
of  parks  and  small  well-wooded 
demesnes,  varied  with  picturesque 
Cotswold  villages  and  rich  water- 
meadows.  It  swells  out  into  fish- 
able  proportions  just  above  Lord 
Eldon's  Stowell  property,  steals 
gently  past  his  beautiful  woods  at 
Ghedworth  and  the  Boman  villa 
discovered  a  few  years  ago,  then 
onward  through  the  quaint  old- 
world  villages  of  Fossbridge  to 
Winson.  Though  not  one  hundred 
miles  from  London,  this  part  of 
Gloucestershire  is  one  of  the  most 
primitive  and  old-fashioned  districts 
in  England.  Until  the  new  rail- 
way between  Andover  and  Chel- 
tenham was  opened,  four  years  ago, 
with  a  small  station  at  Fosscross, 
there  were  many  inhabitants  of 
these  old-world  villages  who  had 
never  seen  a  train  or  a  railway. 
Only  the  other  day,  on  asking  a 


good  lady,  the  wife  of  a  farmer, 
whether  she  had  ever  been  in 
London,  I  received  the  reply,  "  No, 
but  I've  been  to  Cheltenham." 
This  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  meant 
me  to  understand  that  going  to 
Cheltenham,  a  distance  of  about 
sixteen  miles,  was  quite  as  impor- 
tant  an  episode  in  her  life  as  a  visit 
to  London  would  have  been. 

On  leaving  Winson  the  Coin 
widens  out  considerably,  and  for 
the  next  two  miles  becomes  the 
boundary  ;between  Mr.  Wyke- 
ham  -  Musgrave's  property  of 
Bamsley  and  Ablington  Manor. 
It  flows  through  the  pictur- 
esque hamlet  of  Ablington, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  old 
Elizabethan  manor-house,  over  an 
artificial  fall  in  the  garden,  and 
passes  onward  on  its  secluded  way 
through  lovely  woodland  scenery, 
until  its  reaches  the  village  of 
Bibury.  Here  it  runs  for  nearly 
hsJf  a  mile  parallel  with  the  main 
street  of  the  village,  and  then 
enters  the  grounds  of  Bibury 
Court.  I  know  no  prettier  village 
in  England  than  Bibury,  and  no 
snugger  hostelry  than  the  Swan. 
The  landlord  of  this  inn  has  a  nice 
Uttle  stretch  of  water,  for  the  use 
of  those  who  find  their  way  to 
Bibury  ;  and  a  pleasanter  place 
wherein  to  spend  a  few  quiet  days 
could  not  be  found.  The  garden 
and  old  court-house  of  Bibury  are 
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sweetly  pretty,  the  house,  like 
Ablington,  being  800  years  old, 
and  the  stream  passes  within  a  few 
yards  of  it,  over  another  waterfall 
of  about  ten  feet,  and  soon  reaches 
Williamstrip.  Here,  again,  the 
scenery  is  typical  of  rural  England 
in  its  most  pleasing  form,  and 
the  village  of  Coin  St.  Aldwyns  is 
scarcely  less  fascinating  than 
Bibury  The  stately  pile  of 
Hathrop  Castle  is  now  left  on  the 
right  hand,  and  Williamstrip  Park 
on  the  left,  and  eventually  Fairford 
Park  is  reached.  Here  the  stream 
has  been  broadened  out  into  a  lake 
of  some  depth  and  size,  and  holds 
some  very  large  fish.  Another 
mile  and  Fairford  town  is  reached, 
another  good  specimen  of  the  Cots- 
wold  village — for  it  is  a  large 
village  rather  than  a  town — ^with 
its  lovely  church,  famous  for  its 
windows,  its  gabled  cottages,  and 
comfortable  Bull  Inn.  There 
are  several  miles  of  fishing  at  the 
Bull,  as  many  an  Oxonian  has 
discovered  in  times  gone  by,  and 
we  trust  will  again. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  will 
easily  be  gathered  that  this  stream 
is  unsurpassed  for  scenery  of  that 
quiet,  homely  type  that  Eingsley 
eulogises  so  enthusiastically  in  his 
"  Chalk  Stream  Studies,"  and  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  his 
preference  for  it  over  tiie  grander 
surroundings  of  mountain  streams — 

Let  the  Londoner  have  his  six  weeks 
every  year  among  cr«g  and  heather,  and 
return  with  Inngs  expanded  and  mtuclee 
braced  to  his  nine  months'  prison.  The 
coiint]7man,  who  needs  no  snoh  change 
of  air  and  scene,  will  prefer  more  home- 
like though  more  homely  pleasures. 
Dearer  to  him  than  wild  cataracts  or 
Alpine  glens  are  the  still  hidden  streams 
which  Bewick  has  immortalised  in  his 
vignettes,  and  Greewick  in  his  piotures. 
The  long  glassy  shallow,  paved  with 
yellow  gravel,  where  he  wades  up  be- 
tween low  walls  of  fern-fringed  rock, 
beneath  nut  and  oak  and  alder,  to  the 
low  bar  over  which  the  stream  comos 
swirling  and  dimpling,  as  the  water- 
oazel  flits  piping  before  him,  and  the 


mormnr  of  the  ring-dove  comes  soft  and 
sleepy  through  the  wood.  There,  as  ha 
wades,  he  sees  a  hundred  sights  and 
hears  a  hundred  tones  which  are  hidden 
from  the  traveller  on  the  dnsty  high- 
way above. 

But,  ehaeun  d  son  goui  1  Let  us 
now  see  what  sort  of  sport  may  be 
had  in  the  Coin.  To  begin  with, 
it  must  be  described  as  a  '< mayfly" 
stream.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  rise  of 
fly  early  in  June,  with  the  inevit- 
able slack  time  before  and  after  the 
mayfly  time. 

But  there  is  much  pleasant  ang- 
ling to  be  had  at  other  times.  The 
season  begins  at  the  end  of  March, 
when  a  few  small  fish  are  rising, 
and  may  be  caught  with  the 
March  brown  or  thd  yellow 
and  olive  duns.  Few  big  fish 
are  in  condition  until  May,  but 
much  fun  can  be  had  with  the 
smaller  ones  all  through  April. 
The  half-pounders  fight  splendidly, 
and  give  one  the  idea,  on  being 
hooked,  of  pulling  three  times  their 
real  weight.  The  April  fishing,  at 
all  events  after  the  middle  of  the 
month,  is  very  delightful  in  this 
river.  One  does  not  actually  IdU 
many  fish,  but  a  large  number  are 
to  be  caught  and  returned. 

In  May,  when  the  larger  fish 
begin  to  take  up  their  places  for 
the  summer,  one  may  expect  good 
sport.  This  season,  however,  has 
been  very  disappointing,  and, 
judging  by  the  way  the  fish  were 
feeding  on  the  bottom  for  the  first 
fortnight  of  the  month,  one  is  led 
to  expect  an  early  rise  of  the  may- 
fly. Until  the  "fly  is  up,"  the 
April  flies,  especially  the  olive 
dun,  are  all  that  are  necessary. 
For  a  couple  of  -weeks  before  the 
"fly-fisher's  carnival"  sport  is 
always  uncertain. 

If  the  wind  is  in  a  good  quarter, 
sport  may  be  had;  but  should  it 
be  east,  the  trout  will  not  leave  the 
caddis,  with  which  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  simply  alive  at  this  time. 
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The  mayfly  generally  comes  up  on 
the  higher  reaches  about  the  last 
week  in  May,  or  about  June  1st, 
though  at  Fairford,  lower  down,  it 
is  a  week  earlier.  A  good  season 
means  a  steady  rise  of  fly,  lasting 
for  nearly  three  weeks,  but  with  no 
great  amount  of  fly  on  any  one  day. 
A  bad  season  means,  as  a  rule,  a 
regular  "  glut "  of  fly  for  three  or 
four  days,  so  that  the  fish  are 
stuffed  full  almost  to  bursting- 
point,  and  will  not  look  at  the 
natuial  fly  afterwards,  much  less 
at  your  neatly  "  cocked  "  artificial 
one. 

Large  bags  can,  of  course,  be 
made  on  certain  days  in  the  mayfly 
season ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
better  than  106  fish  in  three  days, 
averaging  1  lb.  apiece. 

Sporty  however,  is  not  estimated 
by  the  number  of  fish  taken,  and 
there  is  no  better  day's  fun  for  the 
real  fisherman  than  killing  four  or 
five  brace  of  good  fish,  when  the 
trout  are  beginning  to  get  tired  of 
the  fiy,  but  are  still  to  be  caught 
by  working  hard  for  them.  The 
"  alder  "  will  often  do  great  execu- 
tion at  this  time,  and  a  small  blue 
dan  is  sometimes  very  killing  in 
the  morning  or  evening. 

After  the  << green  drake"  has 
lived  his  short  life  and  disappeared, 
there  is  a  lull  in  the  fishing,  and 
the  sportsman  may  with  advantage 
take  himself  off  to  London  to  see 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  cricket 
match.  All  through  July  and 
August,  when  the  water  gets  low 
and  clear,  the  best  and  largest  fish 
may  be  taken  from  an  hour  before 
sunset  up  to  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  by  the  red  palmer.  Although 
ii;  savours  somewhat  of  poaching, 
I  confess  to  a  weakness  for  evening 
and  night  fishing.  The  cool 
water-meadows,  the  setting  sun, 
with  its  golden  glow  on  the  water, 
add  a  peculiar  charm  to  fishing  at 
this  time  of  day  in  the  hot  summer 
months.    And  then — the  splash  of 


your  fish  as  you  hook  him !  How 
magnified  is  the  sound  in  the  dim 
twilight,  when  you  cannot  see  but 
can  only  hear  and  feel  your  quarry. 
And  what  satisfaction  to  know  that 
that  great  "logger-headed"  two- 
pounder,  that  was  devouring  good- 
ness knows  how  many  yearlings 
and  fry  daily,  is  safe  out  of  the 
water  and  in  your  basket. 

On  rainy  days  in  these  months 
good  sport  may  be  had  with  the 
wet  fly ;  and  in  September  a  yellow 
dun,  or  a  fly  that  imitates  the 
wasp,  will  kUl,  if  only  you  can 
keep  out  of  sight  and  place  a  well- 
dried  fly  right  on  the  fish's  nose. 

The  dry-fly  and  up-stream  is,  of 
course,  the  orthodox  method  of 
fishing  in  this  as  in  other  South- 
country  chalk  or  limestone  streams. 
No  flogging  the  water  indiscrimi- 
nately all  the  way  up,  but  marking 
^our  fish  down,  and  stalking  him, 
is  the  real  game.  For  those  who 
fish  <<wet"  there  is  plenty  of 
sport,  and  on  certain  days  this 
method  is  the  only  one  possible, 
and  is  then  very  killing.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked  by 
the  advocates  of  the  dry-fly  method 
of  fishing.  That  a  man  who  fishes 
vnth  a  floating  fly  should  be  set 
down  as  a  better  sportsman  than 
one  who  allows  his  fly  to  sink  is, 
to  my  thinking,  a  narrow-minded 
argument,  ^d  one,  moreover,  that 
is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  True, 
in  some  clear  chalk  streams  the 
fish  can  only  b^  killed  with  the 
dry  fly ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  un- 
sportsmanlike to  thrash  the  water — 
in  the  first  place,  because  there  is 
no  chance  of  catching  fish ;  and  in 
the  second,  in  the  interest  of  other 
anglers,  because  it  is*  likely  to 
make  the  fish  shy.  And  therefore 
it  is  a  somewhat  selfish  method  of 
fishing. 

But  let  those  accomplished  ex- 
ponents of  the  art  of  fishing  who 
are  too  fond  of  applying  the  epithet 
** poacher"  to    all   those  who  do 
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not  fish  in  their  own  particular 
style  remember  that  in  many 
rivers  the  wet  fly  is  more  killing 
than  the  dry,  and  that  two  out  of 
three  dry-fly  anglers  have  so  much 
slack  line  out,  that  a  fish  has 
plenty  of  time  to  spit  out  the  fly 
before  the  strike  has  taken  effect. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  dry-fly 
method  was  scarcely  known  in 
our  part  of  Gloucestershire;  and 
the  natives,  some  of  whom  are 
very  good  fishermen,  will  not  have 
it  at  any  price.  The  dry  -  fly 
angler  has  no  more  right  to  con- 
sider himself  superior  as  a  sports- 
man to  the  advocate  of  the  old- 
fashioned  method  than  the  county 
cricketer  has  to  consider  himself 
superior  to  the  village  player.  In 
both  cases  time  and  practice  have 
done  their  work;  but  the  best 
fishermen  and  the  most  practised 
exponents  of  the  game  of  cricket 
are  very  often  inferior  to  their  less 
distinguished  brethren  as  sports- 
men. 

At  the  same  time,  were  I  asked 
which  of  all  our  English  sports  re- 
quires the  greatest  amount  of  per- 
severance, the  Bupremest  delicacy 
of  hand,  the  most  assiduous  prac- 
tice, and  the  most  perfect  control 
of  temper,  in  order  that  excellence 
may  be  attained,  I  would  unhesi- 
tatingly answer,  "Dry-fly  fishing 
on  a  real  chalk  stream."  And  I 
would  sooner  have  one  successful 
day  under  such  conditions  than 
catch  fifty  trout  by  flogging  a 
Scotch  burn. 

In  the  Coin  the  fish  run  largest 
at  Fairford,  where  the  water  has 
been  deepened  and  broadened,  and 
there  thxee-pounders  are  not  un- 
common. Then  at  Hathrop  and 
Williamstrip  there  are  some  big 
fish ;  higher  up  the  fish  run  up  to 
2^  lb.,  and  the  average  size  of  fish 
caught  after  May  1st  is,  roughly 
speaking,  1  lb.  The  higher  reaches 
are  very  much  easier  to  fish,  for  the 
following   reason :  at  Bibury,  and 
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at  intervals  of  about  half-a-mile 
all  the  way  down,  the  river  is  fed 
by  copious  springs  of  transparent 
water;  the  lower  down  you  go, 
and  the  more  springs  that  fall  into 
the  river,  the  more  glassy  does  it 
become.  The  upper  reaches  of 
this  river  may  be  described  as  easy 
fishing.  The  water  when  in  good 
trim  is  of  a  whey  colour,  though 
after  June  it  becomes  low  and  very 
clear.  The  flies  I  have  mentioned 
are  the  only  ones  really  necessary, 
and  if  the  fish  will  not  take  them, 
they  will  probably  take  nothing. 
They  are,  to  sum  up  : 

(1)  March  Brown. 

(2)  Olive  Dun. 

(3)  Yellow  Dun. 

(4)  Mayfly. 

(5)  Alder. 

(6)  Palmer. 

"  Wykeham's  Fancy  "  is  the  only 
other  fly  that  need  be  mentioned ; 
it  has  a  great  reputation  on  the 
river,  but  we  ourselves  have  used 
it  but  Uttle. 

The  food  on  the  Coin  is  most 
abundant,  and  to  this  must  be 
attributed  the  extraordinary  size  of 
the  fish,  as  compared  with  the 
depth  and  bulk  of  water.  That 
two  hundred  brace  of  trout, 
averaging  a  pound  in  weight,  are 
taken  with  rod  and  line  each  year 
on  a  stretch  of  water  two  miles  in 
length,  and  varying  in  depth  from 
two  to  three  feet,  with  a  few  deep 
holes,  and  the  width  of  the  water 
being  not  more  than  thirty  feet  for 
the  most  part,  is  suflScient  proof 
that  there  is  abundance  of  fo<^  in 
the  river.  A  year  ago  we  turned 
a  large  number  of  yearling  Loch 
Leven  trout  into  this  stretch,  and 
in  the  twelve  months  they  have 
about  doubled  their  size.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  already 
a  good  stock  of  fish,  they  are  doing 
extremely  well;  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  overstocking,  as  the  native 
fish  are  in  condition  earlier  than 
usual. 
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Where  the  water  is  shallow  we 
have  found  great  advantage  accrue 
by  patting  in  large  stones  and  fir- 
poles  to  form  ripples,  and  also 
homes,  for  the  fish.  By  this 
means  shallow  reaches  can  be  made 
to  hold  good  fish,  and  the  eddies 
and  ripples  make  them  easy  to 
catch.  The  stones  add  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  stream,  for 
they  soon  become  coated  with  moss, 
and  give  the  idea  in  some  places  of 
a  rocky  Scotch  born.  A  pleasant 
variety  of  fishing  is  thus  obtained ; 
for  at  one  time  you  are  throwing  a 
dry  fiy  on  to  the  still  and  unruffled 
surface  of  the  broader  reaches,  and 
a  hundred  yards  lower  down  you 
may  have  to  use  a  wet  fiy  in  the 
narrower  and  quicker  parts,  when 
the  stones  cause  the  water  to  **  boil 
up"  in  all  directions,  and  the 
eddies  give  a  chance  to  those  who 
are  uninitiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  dry-fly  angling. 

The  large  fish  prefer  sluggish 
water,  but  in  these  artificial  ripples 
fish  may  be  caught  on  days  on 
which  the  stream  would  be  unfish- 
able  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  make  com- 
parisons between  the  Coin  and  the 
Hampshire  rivers — the  Itchen  and 
the  Test.  These  are  larger  rivers, 
with  larger  fish,  and  they  require 
a  better  fisherman  than  these 
stretches  of  the  Coin  that  we  are 
dealing  with,  although  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  latter  stream  are 
difficult  enough  for  most  people. 

There  are  no  otters  on  the  Coin, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Kingfishers 
abound,  and  doubtless  take  a  cer- 
tain number  of  small  fish,  but  the 
keepers  have  strict  orders  to  leave 
them  unmolested.  With  ffike  and 
coarse  fish  we  are  not  troubled  on 
the  upper  reaches,  though  lower 
down  they  exist  in  certain  quanti- 
ties. Of  poachers  I  trust  I  may 
say  the  same.  Humour  has  some- 
times whispered  of  nets  kept  in 
Biburjy  and  elsewhere,  and  of  mid- 
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night  raids  on  the  neighbouring 
preserves;  but,  though  I  have 
walked  down  the  bank  on  many  a 
summer  night,  I  have  never  once 
come  upon  anything  suspicious, 
not  even  a  night-line.  The  Glouces- 
tershire native  is  an  honest  man. 
He  may  think,  perhaps,  that  he 
has  nothing  to  learn,  and  cannot  go 
wrong,  but  burglaries  are  practically 
unknown,  and  poaching  is  not 
commonly  practised. 

To  sum  up,  the  River  Coin 
affords  excellent  sport,  amid  sur- 
roundings seldom  to  be  found  in 
these  days.  The  whole  country 
reminds  one  of  the  days  of 
"Merrie  England,"  so  quaint  and 
rural  are  the  scenes.  The  houses 
and  cottages  are  all  built  of  the 
native  stono,  which  can  be  obtained 
for  the  trouble  of  digging,  so  there 
is  no  danger  of  modern  villas  or 
the  inroads  of  civilisation  spoiling 
the  face  of  the  country.  And^ 
moreover,  these  country  people, 
being  simple  in  their  tastes,  have . 
never  endeavoured  to  improve  on 
the  old  style  of  building ;  the  new 
cottages,  with  their  pointed  gables, 
closely  resemble  the  old  Eliza-' 
bethan  houses.  The  new  stone 
soon  tones  down,  and  every  house 
has  a  pretty  garden  attached  to  it. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a 
stroll  by  the  river,  with  my  rod 
in  hand,  on  the  look-out  for 
a  rise.  Not  a  fish  was  stirring. 
It  is  the  middle  of  May,  and  this 
glorious  valley  is  growing  more 
and  more  glorious  every  day.  An 
evening  walk  by  the  stream  is  de- 
lightful now,  even  though  you  may^ 
begin  to  wonder  if  all  the  fish  have 
disappeared.  The  air  is  full  of 
joyful  sounds.  The  cuckoo,  the 
corncrake,  and  the  cock  pheasant 
seem  to  be  vieing  with  each  other ; 
but,  alasl  nightingales  there  are 
none.  As  1  come  round  a  bepd, 
up  get  a  mallard  and  a  duck,  and 
beautiful  they  look  as  they  swing 
round  me  in  the  dazzling  sunlight. 
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A  little  furtHer  on  I  come  upon  a 
whole  brood  of  nineteen  little  wild 
ddcks.  The  old  mothers  are  a  good 
deal  tamer  now  than  they  were  in 
the  shooting  season.  Many  a  time 
have  they  got  up,  just  out  of  shot, 
when  I  was  trying  to  wile  away 
the  time  during  the  great  frost 
with  a  liUle  stalking.  A  kingfisher 
shoots  past ;  but  I  have  given  up  try- 
ing to  find  her  nest.  There  is  a  brood 
of  dabchicks,  and,  a  little  further 
on,  another  family  of  wild  duck. 

Hah  I  a  "  mayfly  "  I  But  I  know 
this  is  only  a  false  alarm.  There 
are  always  a  few  stray  ones  about 
at  this  time  ;  the  fly  will  not  be 
"up"  for  a  fortnight  at  least. 
When  it  does  come,  the  stream,  so 
smooth  and  glassy  now,  will  be 
"like  a  pot  a-boiling,"  as  the 
villagers  say.  You  would  not  think 
it  possible  that  a  stream  could  con- 
tain 80  many  big  fish  as  will  show 
themselves  when  the  fly  is  "  up." 

In  conclusion,  we  will  quote 
once  more  from  dear  old  Charles 
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Kingsley,  for  what  was  true  fifty 
years  ago  is  true  now  —  at  aU 
events,  in  this  part;  of  Gloucester- 
shire; and,  may  it  ever  remain  so  1 

Come,  then,  you  who  want  pleaaant 
fiching  days  without  t\ie  waste  of  tiine 
and  ^uble  and  expense  involved  in 
200  miles  of  railway  journey,  and  per- 
haps fifty  more  of  highland  road ;  oome 
to  pleasant  country  innp,  wheire  you 
can  always  get  a  good  dinner,  or,  better 
still,  to  pleasant  country  houses,  where 
you  can  always  get  good  society  j  to 
rivers  which  always  fish  brimful,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  these  mountain  onea 
are,  very  like  a  turnpike  road  for  three 
weeks,  and  then  like  bottled  porter 
for  three  days — to  streams  on  whioh 
you  have  strong  south-west  breesee  for 
a  week  together  on  a  clear  fishing 
water,  instead  of  having,  as  cm  these 
mountain  ones,  foul  rain  spate  aa  long 
as  the  wind  is  south-west,  and  oiearing 
water  when  the  wind  chops  up  to  the 
north, — streams,  in  a  word,  where  you 
may  kill  fish  four  days  out  of  five  from 
April  to  October,  instead  of  having,  as 
you  will  most  probably  in  the  mountain, 
just  one  day's  sport  in  the  whole  of 
your  month's  holiday. 

J.    A.    GiBBS. 


Cricket. 


"  It  is  never  safe  to  lay  2  to  1  on 
efther  side  in  a  cricket  match  "  has 
long  been  part  of  the  proverbial 
philosophy  of  cricketers,  and  yet 
there  were  to  be  found  many  who 
gladly  laid  odds  upon  Oxford  in  the 
'Varsity  match.  The  earlier  per- 
formances  of  both  teams  pointed 
to  a  marked  superiority  in  Oxford, 
and  whilst  many  enthusiasts  con- 
sidered the  Dark  Blues  to  be  an 
exceptionally  strong  eleven,  there 
was  a  general  impression  that  the 
Cantabs  were  but  a  moderate  lot. 
How  the  match  was  played  out 
upon  a  good  wicket,  and  how  Cam- 
bridge, from  the  time  that  they 
won  the  toss,  played  a  winning 
game,  is  now  matter  of  ancient 
history,  and  we  presume  that  no- 
body who    witnessed    the   match 


would  deny  that,  for  the  occasion, 
the  Lighter  Blues  were  distinctly 
the  better  side.  Mr.  Gray  proved 
the  most  successful  bowler  on  either 
side,  and  the  captain,  Mr.  W.  6. 
Druce,  played  a  fine  game  for  his 
side.  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
features  of  the  match  was  the  in- 
clusion of  W.  G.  Grace,  jun.,  in  the 
Cambridge  ranks,  and,  going  in 
first,  he  upon  each  occasion  made 
a  most  useful  score. 

The  critics  have  been  very  ready 
to  denounce  this  gentleman's  style 
of  batting  as  stiff  and  clumsy,  and 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  more  use- 
ful than  ornamental,  but  useful  it 
most  decidedly  is.  Another  new 
choice  on  the  Cambridge  side  was 
Mr.  Hemingway,  whose  score  of 
67  in  the  first   innings   was  well 
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hit,  and  proved  most  exhilarating 
!  to  the  spectators.  During  the  latter 
portion  of  the  first  afternoon,  when 
Oxford"  were  playing  their  first 
innings,  the  light  became  very  bad, 
and  actually  the  gas  lamps  at  the 
bar  under  the  grand  stand  were 
lighted  I  An  appeal  to  the  umpires 
for  a  cessation  of  play  on  account 
of  the  unfitness  of  the  light  was 
not  allowed,  and  Mr.  Gray,  seizing 
his  opportunity,  and  bowling  his 
best  in  the  gloom  from  the  pavilion 
end,  soon  dismissed  three  or  four 
of  the  best  Oxonian  batsmen. 

It  was  left  to  Messrs.  Leveson- 
Gower  and  G.  0.  Smith  to  stem 
the  tide  of  disaster,  and  upon  the 
following  morning  they  played  such 
good  cricket  that  ultimately  the 
score  amounted  to  only  some  forty 
runs  le»s  than  that  of  Cambridge. 

After  rallying  so  well  from  their 
misfortune  of  the  previous  evening, 
and  having  at  the  end  of  an  innings 
apiece  but  little  the  worse  of  the 
game,  it  was  disheartening  for  the 
I  Oxonians  to  find  the  later  batsmen 
on  the  Cambridge  side  piling  on 
runs  to  such  an  extent  that  when 
the  last  wicket  fell  a  score  of  con- 
siderably over  800  runs  was  needed 
to  win  the  match  for  Oxford ;  but 
there  were  many  who  held  the 
opinion  that  the  runs  would  be 
made ;  and,  indeed,  by  the  test  of 
figures,  the  Oxonians  were  well 
equal  to  the  task,  for  the  batting 
averages  of  the  side  total  something 
about  850  runs  for  each  entire 
innings. 

Had  there  been  someone  to  sup- 
port Mr.  H.  K.  Fosterall  might  have 
I  gone  well  with    the    Dark  Blues, 
:  lor,  after  the  first  two  wickets  had 
fallen  for  less  than  a  dozen  runs, 
the  old  Malvern  boy  proceeded  to 
hit  the  bowling  all  over  the  field, 
and  his  innings  of  125  runs,  made 
.  out  of  an  aggregate  of  155  whilst  he 
was  at  the  wicket,  must  rank  as  one 
of  the  finest  ever  played  in  this 
match ;  however,  the  rest  of  the  side 


failed  lamentably,  and  early  after 
lunch  on  the  Saturday  Cambridge 
had  secured  a  thoroughly  deserved 
victory  by  a  substantial  margin. 

After  the  brilliant  form  shown 
by  Eton  against  Winchester,  and, 
in  fact,  in  most  of  their  trial 
matches,  it  was  the  universal 
opinion  that  Harrow  would  have 
their  work  cut  out  to  avoid  defeat  in 
the  great  society  match  at  Lord's. 

Misfortune  had    followed    mis- 
fortune at    Harrow.    Mr.    G.    P. 
Gore,  probably  the  best  all-round 
player  at  Harrow,  and  captain  of 
the  eleven,  was  unhappily  stricken 
by  a  severe  illness  early  in   the 
spring,  an  illness    so  severe  that 
cricket  for  him  during  the  present 
season  must  be  an  impossibility. 
The  responsibility  of  generalship 
then    devolved  upon    Mr.  J.    H. 
Stogdon,    and    suddenly    to     be 
thrust  in  this  way  into  somebody 
else's    shoes    could   not    fail    to 
prove  embarrassing.    Again,  there 
was  at  Harrow  no  wicket-keeper  of 
any  promise,  and  so  Mr.  Stogdon, 
faute  de  inieux,  himself  undertook 
the  thankless  task  until  a  few  days 
before  the    great    match   against 
Eton,  when  at  the  last  desperate 
moment     a    search     was     made 
throughout  the  school  lower  games 
for  a  wicket-keeper  of  some  sort  or 
another.      The  choice  ultimately, 
and  within  a  day    or  two  of  the 
match  at  Lord's,  fell  upon  the  Hon. 
P.  E.  Henley,  whose  most  impor- 
tant engagements  had  up  to  that 
time  been  of  no  higher  class  than 
house    matches.       Although    the 
extras  credited  to  the  Eton  score 
were  somewhat  heavy,  amounting 
to  40  in  the  first  innings    and  25 
in  the  second,  Mr.  Henley  showed 
some  premise  behind  the   wicket, 
and  as  a  batsman  in  either  innings 
kept  up  his  wicket  with  the  greatest 
pertinacity,  especially  during  the 
awful  crisis  of  the  last  evening. 

A  most  marked  difference  was  to 
be  noted  in  the  size  of  the  respective 
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teams,  the  Etonians  being  for  the 
most  part  big,  strapping  fellows, 
whilst  the  Harrovians  were  below 
the  average  stature,  and  the  two 
left-handed  bowlers  who  began  the 
attack,  Cole  and  Dowson,  were  cer- 
tainly two  of  the  smallest  boys  who 
have  ever  figured  in  the  match. 

This  is  young  Dowson's  first 
sunmier  term  at  Harrow,  as  he  is 
only  just  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
seldom  can  a  lad  of  such  tender 
years  have  shown  such  remarkable 
promise.  He  bowls  left-hand  with 
an  admirable  delivery,  and  with 
the  wicket  giving  him  any  assist- 
ance he  must  be  very  difficult,  as 
he  has  all  the  regularity  of  a  pro- 
fessional, and  gets  plenty  of  spin 
on  the  ball,  but,  of  course,  as  yet 
he  is  not  strong  enough  to  have 
sufficient  command  of  pace  to  be 
able  to  check  an  adventurous  bats- 
man from  jumping  in  and  taking 
liberties  with  his  best-length  ball. 

In  the  first  innings  of  Eton  he 
bowled  fifty  overs  for  90  runs  and 
five  wickets,  and  these  figures,  good 
as  thev  are,  might  have  been  mate- 
rially better  but  for  some  very  bad 
luck  he  experienced  in  the  field. 

With  the  bat,  too,  Dowson 
showed  great  promise,  and  his  first 
innings  included  two  fine  drives  to 
the  pavilion  rails  for  four  apiece, 
whilst  in  the  second  innings,  when 
Harrow  had  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  keep  their  wickets  up  in  the 
failing  light,  young  Dowson,  pro- 
moted a  place  in  the  batting  order, 
defended  his  wicket  with  all  the 
coolness  of  a  veteran,  whilst  the 
hands  of  the  clock  crept  slowly 
round  towards  7.80.  We  question 
whether  so  small  a  boy  was  ever 
worked  so  hard  in  such  a  trying 
match,  and  acquitted  himself  so 
;well. 

The  other  Harrow  bowlers  cannot 
be  regarded  as  of  the  same  class  as 
Dowson,  and  probably  Yibart  is  the 
best  of  them.  Cole  bowled  very 
slow  left-hand,  with  a  great  curl 


from  the  off  away  to  leg,  and  his 
very  slow  pace  and  big  curl  com- 
bined, with  most  irregular  length, 
to  make  him  extremely  expensive ; 
he  is  undoubtedly  able  to  bowl  a 
most  embarrassing  ball  at  times, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  us  as 
ever  likely  to  succeed  against  bats- 
men who  know  their  business. 
Before  the  match  it  was  generally 
reported  that  what  batting  strength 
there  was  at  Harrow  centred  in 
Stogdon,  the  captain,  and  Yibart, 
and  although  Vibart  had  the 
extreme  misfortune  to  secure  the 
dreaded  **  spectacles,"  a  fate  which 
had  attended  Stogdon  two  years 
ago,  the  latter,  thanks  to  a  life  he 
received  at  the  hands  of  Chinnery 
at  cover-point  when  his  score  only 
amounted  to  86,  proceeded  to 
punish  all  the  Eton  bowling  with 
great  impartiality,  until,  with  his 
score  at  124,  he  cut  a  ball  into 
his  wicket.  8uch  determined 
hitting  can  seldom  have  been  seen 
in  the  School  match,  and  but  that 
Mr.  Pilkington,  the  Eton  captain, 
who  throughout  managed  his  team 
with  the  soundest  judgment,  had 
three  men  in  the  outfield  to  stop 
Mr.  Stogdon's  hits,  many  a  fine 
drive  which  only  resulted  in  a 
single  might  have  been  a  boundary. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too 
highly  this  innings,  which  proved 
the  salvation  of  Harrow,  and  that 
in  two  ways :  firstly,  of  course,  from 
its  value  as  an  important  item  in  the 
score  of  825  made  by  Harrow,  but, 
secondly,  as  a  deterrent  influence 
operating  upon  the  mind  of  the  EtDn 
captain  when  it  became  his  business 
to  consider  the  hour  at  which  to 
declare  his  innings  at  a  close. 

There  were  many  supporters  of 
Eton  who  thought  that  the  innings 
might  have  been  declared  over 
some  twenty  minutes  or  half-an- 
hour  earlier  than  actually  was  the 
case,  and,  wise  as  we  all  are  after 
the  event,  we  now  say  that  had 
such  a  course  been  adopted  victory 
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would  in  all  probability  have  rested 
with  Eton.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
hitting  powers  shown  by  Mr. 
8tog(lon  made  it  dangerous  to 
risk  the  chance  of  his  scoring  runs 
at  the  rate  of  80  or  90  per  hour 
when  backed  up  by  the  unseen  but 
undeniable  ability  of  Vibart  and 
the  beautiful  cricket  of  A.  S. 
Crawley,  whoso  innings  of  78  for 
Harrow,  terminated  as  it  was  by  a 
most  disastrous  run-out,  was  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  match. 

Perhaps  in  the  match  no  one 
exhibited  more  useful  batting  than 
Mr.  Chinnery,  who  showed  good 
punishing  cricket  upon  each 
occasion,  and  most  sincerely  do 
we  condole  with  him  in  his  terrible 
misfortune  in  missing  the  Harrow 
captain  off  a  by  no  means  difficult 
catch  when  he  had  scored  36 
tUQS  only. 

Amongst  batsmen  the  season  of 
1895  is  certainly  a  season  of  record- 
breaking,  and  a  most  anxious  time 
must  it  be  for  those  heroes  whose 
performances  are  for  the  nonce 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  records. 
It  is  but  three  years  ago  that 
Messrs.  Hewett  and  Palairet  estab- 
lished a  new  record  for  a  first- 
wicket  partnership,  and  yet  at 
Brighton  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Marlow  made  such 
a  good  start  for  Sussex  against 
Oxford  University  that  they  had 
800  on  the  board  before  the  first 
wicket  fell,  and  looked  all  the  way 
like  passing  the  record  of  346 
made  by  the  Somerset  amateurs. 

More  important  than  this  was  the 
record  of  the  highest  individual 
innings  in  a  first-class  match, 
and  this  had  been  held  since  the 
Canterbury  week  of  1876,  when 
Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  amassed  a  score 
of  844.  Upon  July  15th-16th,  1895, 
however,  Mr.  A.  C.  Maclaren, 
playing  at  Taunton  for  Lancashire 
against  Somersetshire,  compiled 
the  enormous  number  of  424  runs 


before  being  caught  in  the  country. 
The  Lancashire  captain  was  batting 
for  seven  hours  and  fifky  minutes, 
and  throughout  all  this  time  there 
Were  only  two  chances  recorded 
against  him.  Mr.  Maclaren's  first 
partner  at  the  wicket  was  Albert 
Ward,  and  between  them  140  runs 
were  recorded  before  Ward  was 
dismissed.  Then  came  a  stand 
between  Maclaren  and  Paul,  who 
put  on  no  fewer  than  8G3  b'^fore  the 
second  wicket  fell^  when  Paul  was 
out  for  a  score  of  177,  a  stand  only 
once  exceeded  in  first-class  cricket, 
and  that  was  a  few  years  ago  by 
Shrewsbury  and  Gunn,  the  famous 
Nottingham  professionals,  when, 
opposed  to  Sussex,  they  scored  890 
odd.  Although  the  minute  obser- 
vation of  records  is  not  extremely 
edifying  to  the  true  cricketer,  yet, 
in  referring  to  this  extraordinary 
performance  at  Taunton,  we  may 
note  that  the  total  scored  by  Lan- 
cashire— 801 — is  the  record  score 
for  an  inter-county  match,  and  has, 
in  fact,  in  England  only  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  score  of  the  Aus- 
tralian eleven  of  1898  against  the 
Past  and  Present  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities — 843.  All 
these  records,  however,  are  subject 
to  varying  conditions  of  time  and 
place,  and  whilst  the  Australians, 
by  amassing  such  an  enormous 
total  upon  the  perfect  wicket  at 
Portsmouth,  rendered  their  chances 
of  victory  very  remote,  on  the 
other  hand,  Lancashire,  burning 
with  anxiety  to  score  a  win  in  the 
county  championship,  were  content, 
so  soon  as  their  captain  had 
finished  his  record  innings,  to  get 
out  with  all  expedition,  in  order  to 
have  sufficient  time  to  deal  with 
the  Somersetshire  batsmen  upon 
the  magnificent  wicket,  and  so  the 
last  four  Lancashire  wickets  fell 
for  an  addition  of  but  9  runs.  The 
close  of  the  Lancashire  innings  saw 
an  end  of  the  triumph  of  the  bat 
over  the  ball,  for  Somersetshire, 
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always  in  difficulties,  were  speedily 
dismissed  for  143  runs,  and,  follow- 
ing their  innings,  were  beaten  by  an 
innings  and  452  runs. 

Tiresome  as  this  long  outing 
must  have  proved  for  the  representa- 
tives of  Somerset,  they  had  been  in 
some  measure  prepared  for  it,  as 
only  the  week  before  the  Essex 
eleven  had  amassed  the  enormous 
total  of  692  runs  upon  the  Taunton 
ground,  and  had  beaten  the  home 
county  by  an  innings  and  over 
800  runs.  Considering  that  just 
at  present  Somersetshire  are  devoid 
of  a  bowler  of  any  pretensions,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Woods  and 
Tyler  ^f  or  Captain  Hedley  is  too  busy 
and  Nichols  is  too  sick  to  play  regu- 
larly),it  is  most  unfortunate  for  their 
fieldsmen  that  the  Taunton  wicket 
should  be  one  of  the  best  in  Eng- 
land, and,  after  the  awful  warn- 
ings of  the  last  two  matches,  it 
would  require  a  certain  amount  of 
patriotism  and  nerve  for  anyone 
who  did  not  regard  fielding  as  the 
most  enjoyable  part  of  the  game  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  form  one  of 
the  Somersetshire  eleven. 

It  certainly  seems  rather  cruel 
that  after  the  Somersetshire  Secre- 
tary, in  a  moment  of  compassion, 
gave  two  matches  to  Essex  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  qualify  for  the 
county  championship,  the  gratitude 
of  Essex  should  be  displayed  in 
their  winning  each  match  against 
their  patrons.  Again,  in  the  Essex 
match  another  record  was  almost 
furnished  at  Taunton,  for  three 
batsmen,  young  Carpenter,  and 
Messrs.  McGa^ey  and  Lucas 
made  considerably  over  a  century 
apiece,  and  a  fourth  batsman, 
Russell,  only  missed  three  figures 
by  one  run.  It  would,  we  believe, 
have  been  a  new  departure  in  county 
cricket  for  four  batsmen  to  reach 
three  figures  in  the  same  innings. 

The  annual  Gentlemen  versus 
Players  match  at  Lord's  produced 
a  good  game  on  a  bumpy  wicket. 


the  Gentlemen,  thanks  to  a  won- 
derfully plucky  effort  at  the 
very  end  of  the  game  by  Messrs. 
Fry  and  Ernest  Smith,  who  showed 
some  of  the  best  hitting  seen  at 
Lord's  this  year,  put  on  so  many 
runs  for  the  last  wicket  that  when 
Mr.  Fry  was  stumped  the  Gentle- 
men were  only  82  runs  behind  the 
Players  ;  otherwise  the  match  wiU 
be  memorable  for  the  fact  that  the 
incomparable  W.  G.  Grace  added 
yet  another  century  to  his  long  list, 
and  his  innings  of  118,  made  against 
.  the  pick  of  the  bowling  in  this  coun- 
try, is  entitled  to  all  praise. 

That  the  Champion  was  fortu- 
nate early  in  his  innings  in  sur- 
viving a  confident  appeal  for  a 
catch  at  the  wicket  must  be  put 
upon  record,  because  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  decision  of 
the  umpire  was  wrong,  but,  even 
with  that  slice  of  luck  thrown  in, 
there  are  but  few  who  could  against 
such  bowling  upon  a  bumping 
wicket  make  batting  look  such  a 
simple  and  easy  pursuit.  The 
executive  at  Lord's  provided  good 
sport,  good  accommodation,  and 
two  very  fine  teams  at  the  absurdly 
small  price  to  the  public  of  six- 
pence per  head  for  the  privilege  of 
spending  the  day  at  Lord's.  One  or 
two  inevitable  disappointments 
were  experienced  in  raising  the 
team  of  amateurs,  as  Mr.  Woods 
was  reserving  himself  for  his 
matches  against  Essex  and  Lanca- 
shire, and  Mr.  Banjitsinhji  pre- 
ferred to  assist  the  county  of  his 
adoption,  while  both  Warwickshire 
and  Sussex  fiatly  declined  to  let  off 
their  representatives  from  their 
county  engagements. 

The  three  following  days  saw  at 
Eennington  Oval  teams  scarcely  so 
representative  of  the  Gentlemen 
and  the  Players  as  those  which  had 
done  battle  at  Lord's,  the  fact  that 
twelve  counties  were  engaged  apon 
these  three  days  rather  cramping 
the  hand  of  the  Surrey  executive 
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in  collecting  their  teams.  Some 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  that 
the  charge  at  the  gate  for  this 
match  should  have  been  a  shilling 
per  head,  but,  in  our  opinion,  the 
iisual  tariff  of  sixpence  for  spend- 
ing the  whole  day  upon  a  cricket 
gpround  and  witnessing  the  best 
cricketers  of  the  day  in  keen  rivalry 
is  absurdly  low,  and,  considering 
the  authoritative  aspect  assumed  by 
the  crowd  whenever  they  think 
that  slight  rain  may  deprive  them 
of  the  full  value  of  their  sixpenny- 
worth,  we  consider  that,  should  the 
price  be  raised,  there  would  be  no 
grievance  for  the  **  many-headed." 

We  are  confident  that  many  who 
paid  their  shilling  got  full  value  in 
seeing  the  familiar  and  beloved 
figure  of  George  Lohmann  starting 
the  bowling  once  again  upon  the 
Oval,  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his 
triumphs,  until  a  year  or  two  ago 
he  was  driven  into  exile.  To  his 
myriad  admirer^  it  must  have  been 
intensely  gratifying  to  see  their  old 
favourite  display  his  old  skill  with 
bat,  ball,  and  in  the  field,  where, 
indeed,  at  his  old  post  of  extra  slipi 
he  caught  out  Mr.  Murdoch  by  one 
of  the  best  catches  of  the  year. 

Apart  from  the  reappearance  of 
George  Lohmann,  there  was  not 
much  of  interest  in  the  match, 
which  was  played  on  a  good  wicket 
and  left  drawn  at  the  finish,  owing 
to  a  marked  absence  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  team  captained 
by  Abel  to  seize  the  victory  which 
was  practically  within  their  grasp, 
if  only  they  would  have  attempted 
to  get  runs  at  any  but  the  slowest 
rate  of  scoring. 

Inter-county  cricket  continues  to 
monopolise  the  attention  of  the 
cricket  public,  and,  until  the  General 
Election  rather  put  its  nose  out  of 
joint,  the  evening  newspapers  would 
generally  make  their  most  attractive 
headline  out  of  some  cricket  matter. 
Surrey,  as  must  be  the  case,  jog 
along  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  attended 


longo  intervallo  by  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Middlesex,  whilst 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  rests 
Somersetshire  with  a  disastrous 
chronicle  of  defeats,  the  most 
recent  being  perhaps  the  biggest 
beating  ever  administered  in  a 
county  match,  namely,  by  an  innings 
and  452  runs  at  the  hands  of 
Lancashire. 

As  the  wickets  have  been  this 
season,  the  fast  bowlers  alone  have 
had  much  success,  and  so  we  find 
that  those  counties  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  championship  list  are 
all  armed  with  heavy  artillery — 
Surrey  with  two  of  the  most 
dangerous  in  Lockwood  and 
Richardson,  Lancashire  with  the 
redoubtable  Mold,  and  Yorkshire 
with  Messrs.  Ernest  Smith  and 
Jackson,  with  Hirst;  whilst  poor 
Kent,  with  no  fast  bowler  to  fall 
back  upon,  had  to  wait  until  July 
17th  before  winning  a  match,  and 
that  was  only  when  they  met 
another  side  devoid  of  fast  bowling 
in  Nottinghamshire.  For  the 
latter  shire  Arthur  Shrewsbury 
has  made  a  welcome  reappearance, 
and  in  his  first  three  matches  has 
scored  two  centuries,  which  fact 
would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  his 
absence  from  three-day  cricket  has 
in  no  wise  interfered  with  his 
ability  to  score. 

Of  the  marvels  accomplished  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  it  becomes  almost 
tedious  to  speak ;  but  we  may  men- 
tion an  interesting  fact  in  con- 
nection with  his  cricket,  which  is 
that,  up  to  his  birthday,  July  18th, 
he  had  never  once  been  to  the 
wicket  this  season  in  first-class 
cricket  without  scoring  double 
figures,  and  usually,  as  the  world 
knows,  he  has  scored  considerably 
more.  But  neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  can  command  success,  and  so, 
when  playing  against  Lancashire, 
the  "Champion"  had  to  content 
himself  with  five  in  the  second 
innings.  Quid. 
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There  is  Only  One  Cure  for  all  Malady  Sure.' 

— Hunting  Sony. 


When  rents  are  short  and  \^heat 

is  low, 
Black  Care  is  a  guest  you  often 

know. 
He's  with  you  from  morn  till  late 

at  night; 
Oh!  how  can  you  get  him  away 

from  your  sight  ? 

Why,  pick  out  the  best  of  your 

stable. 
And  gallop  as  hard  as  you're 
able  ; 
If  you've  only  got  one, 
Bide  him  till  he's  done, 
And  Care  will  soon  fly  from 
your  table. 

If  wounded  deep  by  Cupid's  dart. 
Which  seems  to  have  pierced  your 

tender  heart. 
If  eyes  you  love  won't  turn  your 

way, 
Till  you  feel  your  are  jilted — ^why, 

then,  I  say, 

Just  pick  out  the  best  of  your 

stable. 
And  gallop  as  hard  as  you're 
able ; 

If  you've  only  got  one, 
Bide  him  till  he's  done. 
On  the  jilter  you'll  soon  turn 
the  table. 

A  strong  cigar,  or  a  wine  that's 

bad, 
Is  often  the  cause  of  a  morning  sad. 
Pray  listen  to  me,  if  you  want  a 

cure  ; 
I'll  teU  you  of  one  that  is  speedy 

and  sure — 

'Tis  pick  out  the  best  of  your 

stable, 
And  gallop  as  hard  as  you're 
able; 
If  you've  only  got  one, 
Bide  him  till  he's  done, 
And  an  appetite  waits  you  at 
table. 


If  trumps  are  scarce  and  cards  go 

wrong, 
Till  your  purse  is  short  as  your  face 

is  long ; 
If  the  favourite's  beat  and  your 

money  is  lost. 
Don't  sit  in  your  chair  and  count 

the  cost — 

But  pick  out  the  best  of  your 

stable, 
And  gallop  as  hard  as  you're 
able; 
If  you've  only  got  one, 
Bide  him  till  he's  done, 
And  the  money  you'll  find  on 
your  table. 

If  your  eye 's  not  straight,  don't  say 

it's  the  gun,  , 

Or  the  fault  of  the  wind,  or  the 

blazing  sun. 
If  the  fish  won't  take,  whatever 

the  fly. 
Don't  turn  away  and  heave  a  sigh. 

But  pick  out  the  best  of  your 

stable. 
And  gallop  as  hard  as  you're 
able ; 

If  you've  only  got  one, 
Bide  him  till  he's  done, 
And  the  game  will  soon  come 
to  your  table. 

When  life  appears  too  hard  a  lot, 
Be  it  health,  or  pocket,  or  heart, 

or  what — 
In  fact,  whatever  your  trouble  may 

be. 
There's  a  cure    I'm    sure    you'll 

agree  with  me, — 

To  pick  out  the  best  of  your 

stable. 
And  gallop  as  hard  as  you're 
able; 

If  you've  only  got  one. 
Bide  him  till  he's  done — 
All  care  will  have  flown  from 
your  table.  J.  H,  W. 
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Peterborough  Hound  Shows. 


The  acceptance  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  of  the  post  of  President  of 
the  Foxhound  Show  undoubtedly 
shed  over  that  exhibition  a  lustre 

I  it  might  not  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed, while,  as  His  Eoyal  High- 

I  ness  was  also  present,  the  show 
attracted  a  greater  crowd  than 
usual.  It  must,  too,  be  described  as 
a  complete  success,  albeit  the  dog 
hounds  were  perhaps  not  quite  so 
good  as  they  have  been  on  some 
former  occasions.  The  bitches,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  extremely 
good,  and  some  were  very  smart, 
but  of  them  I  shall  speak  in 
due  course.  The  year  1877  saw 
the  last  of  the  Yorkshire  shows, 
and  then,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  the  show  was  moved  to 
Peterborough,  the  first  one  taking 
place  in  1878,  when  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  came  down 
to  inaugurate  the  function,  which 
has  never  exhibited  any  signs  of 
diminishing  popularity.  In  1879 
the  Prince  of  Wales  came  down  by 
himself,  and  for  a  third  time,  in 
his  capacity  as  President,  he 
attended  Peterborough  on  Wednes- 
day, the  10th  ult. 

This  is  an  occasion  on  which  a 
good  many  hunting  men  come  to- 
gether for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
seeing  the  hunter,  and  the  hound 
which  is  to  lead  him  the  dance  ; 
but  perhaps  the  proportion  of 
Masters  and  ex-Masters  to  the 
general  public  was  this  time  a  trifle 
more  than  one  might  have  ex- 
pected. Of  course,  people  more  or 
less  notable  were  in  and  out  all 
day,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
catch  everybody,  but  among  those 
who  were  present  were  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield {who  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  hunted  the  South  Oxford- 
shire Hounds,  and  looked  hale  and 
hearty  notwithstanding  the  weight 


of  upwards  of  eighty  years),  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  Lord  Middle- 
ton,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Mr.  T. 
Parrington  (formerly  Master  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Hurworth  packs,  and 
the  virtual  founder  of  hound  shows 
in  the  North) ;  Mr.  Chandos  Pole, 
of  the  Cattistock;  the  Hon.  T.  W. 
Fit z William,  Captain  Park  Yates, 
of  the  North  Cheshire;  Major- 
General  Jago  Trelawney,  Mr.  C. 
B.  E.  Wright,  Lord  Yarborough, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Elystan  Evans,  of  the 
Cambridgeshire ;  the  Eev.  Cecil 
Legard,  Mr.  H.  Preston,  Mr.  G. 
Graham,  Mr.  Singleton  (late  of  the 
Eskdale),  Mr.  Henry  and  Lady 
Ethel  Wickham,  the  Countess  of 
Lonsdale,  Mr.  Macan,  Lord  Gran- 
ville Gordon,  the  Hon.  C.  Brand 
(of  the  Southdown),  Mr.  F.  Ames 
(Worcestershire),  Mr,  Herbert 
Arkwright,  Mr,  Cecil  Benson, 
Mr.  Fernie,  Mr.  Rowland  Hunt, 
Mr.  Austin  Mackenzie,  Mr. 
Eawnsley  (Southwold),  Mr.  R. 
Webber,  Mr.  W.  H.  A.  Wharton, 
Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Galway,  Lord 
Zetland,  Sir  Bache  Cunard,  Colonel 
Le  Gendre  Starkie,  Colonel  Horn- 
by, late  Master  of  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  Staghounds ;  Captain 
Browning,  Mr.  Coryton,  Mr.  L.  J. 
Bathurst,  of  the  Puckeridge  ;  Mr. 
Gerald  Hardy,  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  F. 
Yaughan- Williams,  the  new  Master 
of  the  Galway,  &c. 

Seldom  has  the  judging  been  in 
safer  hands.  Lord  Coventry,  no 
mean  judge  of  any  animal,  did 
excellent  service  in  his  county  by 
carving  out  the  Croome  and  sub- 
sequently the  North  Cotswold 
countries,  and  in  both  of  them 
went  in  so  thoroughly  for  hound- 
breeding  as  to  speedily  get  together 
two  very  fine  packs.  As  the  new 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds  he  will 
again  have  something  to  say  to  the 
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strengthening  of  a  kennel  which 
abeady  owes  something  to  his  good 
influence,  while  he  was  one  of  the 
trio  selected  by  the  Peterborough 
Committee  to  undertake  the  judg- 
ing, and  he  had  for  colleagues  Mr. 
Camegy,  who  in  Fife  and  Essex  has 
done  great  things,  the  other  being 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wicksted,  who  as  Master 
of  the  Wheatland  for  a  long  time 
showed  that  what  he  did  not  know 
about  hound  -  breeding  was  not 
worth  knowing  at  all.  At  home  as 
these  judges  were  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  hounds,  they  found  one 
or  two  classes  rather  difficult  nuts 
to  crack,  but  the  best  testimony 
to  their  skill  and  knowledge  was 
that  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  I 
know,  were  their  decisions  ques- 
tioned. 

Thirteen  packs  sent  their  repre- 
sentatives to  Peterborough,  a 
number  which  has  been  beaten 
before,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
quite  strong  enough  for  show  pur- 
poses, for  as  a  rule  hounds  up  to 
show  form  are  not  to  be  found  in 
every  country,  and  if  on  the  present 
occasion  the  prizes  went  into  com- 
paratively few  hands,  the  packs 
that  competed,  if  defeated,  were  at 
any  rate  not  disgraced ;  but  it  is 
nearly  always  the  case  at  Peter- 
borough, as  also  whenever  a  hound 
show  has  been  tried  elsewhere,  that 
the  board  is  swept  by  one  or  two 
packs.  This  has  been  the  case  at 
Peterborough  before,  and  so  it  was 
this  year. 

The  programme,  as  usual,  began 
with  the  unentered  dog  hounds,  and 
this  was  promptly  annexed  by  the 
Warwickshire  Tancred  by  Wild 
Boy  by  that  famous  hound  Pytchley 
Prompter,  and  Woodman  by  War- 
lock —  Patience.  Tancred  is  a 
remarkably  good  young  hound,  full 
of  quality,  standing  on  the  best  of 
legs  and  feet,  and  with  clean-cut 
neck  and  shoulders.  His  fellow 
was  perhaps  scarcely  inferior  to 
him,  and  then  came  the  Oakley 
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GromweU  and  Patron,  the  winners 
of  the  second  prize.  Cromwell  is 
a  remarkably  good-looking  hound, 
of  good  colour,  while  Patron,  who 
has  bone  enough  to  satisfy  anybody, 
also  made  a  very  good  show.  It 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Tancred  would  carry  off  the  prize 
given  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  for  the 
best  young  dog  hound,  this  trophy 
falling  to  him  as  was  generally 
expected. 

Then  we  had  the  two  couple  of 
entered  dog  hounds,  and  here  again 
the  Warwickshire  scored   another 
win,    their    representatives    being 
only  of  a  single  season's  experience 
—Albert  (half-brother  to  Tancred), 
Dancer    and    Traverser,    both   by 
Furrier,  and  Sailor,  a  son  of  the 
Belvoir  Nominal.    These  made  up 
a  first-class  four,  good  enough  to 
win  in   any  company,    while  the 
Oakley  were  again  second,  as  they 
had     been    in     the    first    class, 
with    Dandy,      Becord,      Crainer, 
and    Bonnyfield,    the  first   three 
by     Dancer,      and      the      last- 
named  by  the  Belvoir   Shamrock. 
From  the  Craven  kennel  came  a 
very  "  sorty  '*  four,  including  Vaga- 
bond,  last    year's    champion,  but 
though  his  own  excellence  failed  to 
put  his  team  in  the  prize  list,  he 
was  placed  second  to  Dandy,  who 
was  selected  as    the  best  hound. 
The  prize  for  the  best  three  couple 
of   hounds  was  presented   by  tiie 
Prince    of    Wales,    as    President, 
who,   accompanied  by  the   Duke 
of  Sparta,  and  attended  by  Major- 
General  Ellis,  arrived  just  before 
the  class  was  judged.    This,  too, 
fell  to    the   Warwickshire    repre- 
sentatives— Sailor,   a   wonderfully 
good-looking     hound,      Tancred, 
Dominic,    Finder,    Dancer,     and 
Traverser.      The    cnp    was    duly 
handed  to    Lord   Wilioughby    de 
Broke,  who,  from  his  place  at  the 
ring-side,  made   dutiful  obeisance 
to  the  donor  of  the  cup. 

After   the   judging   of   the  dog 
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hounds,  luncheon,  over  which,  at 
the  request  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Hon.  T.  W.  Fitzwilliam  pre- 
sided, the  scarlet  table  as  usual 
making  a  great  show,  though  one 
could  not  help  pitying  men  who 
"were  condemned  to  wear  scarlet 
and  breeches  and  boots  on  such 
a  sweltering  day.  The  usual 
speeches  were  made,  and  then,  after 
a  cigar,  judging  was  resumed  with 
the  bitch  classes,  which  taken  all 
round  were  better  than  the  dogs. 
The  unentered  bitches  looked  un- 
commonly smart  and  well,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  beat  the 
Cheshire  Duchess  and  Handsome, 
a  couple  with  as  much  quahty  as  it 
is  possible  to  find  without 
sacrificing  bone  ;  very  neat 
about  the  neck  they  were,  too,  and, 
altogether,  Jones  must  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  his  next  season's 
prospects.  The  "Warwickshire, 
having  had  things  their  own  way 
with  the  dog  hounds,  had  to  be 
content  to  see  their  Dulcimer  and 
Buin  placed  second ;  but  it  was  a 
very  good  second,  for  both  the 
bitches  were  exceedingly  well 
shaped,  and  no  fault  could  be 
found  with  their  shoulders  and 
loins.  Hermit  is  quite  a  name  to 
conjure  with,  and  the  Warwick- 
shire stallion  hound  Hermit  has 
got  some  remarkable  good  stock. 
Then  the  Cheshire  scored  another 
win,  as  their  Hasty,  who  was 
transferred  to  the  first  couple, 
gained  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's  special 
prize  for  the  best  bitch  in  the  class, 
and  Hasty's  sire  is  the  Warwick- 
shire Hermit,  who  may  thus  take 
credit  for  a  twofold  success. 

The  class  for  two  couple  of 
entered  bitches  was  probably  as 
good  as  any  ever  seen  at  Peter- 
borough, and  here  again  the 
Cheshire  and  Warwickshire  kennels 
had  another  smart  tussle,  but  the 
order  of  the  kennels  was  as  in  the 
first  class — that  is  to  say,  the 
Cheshire  were  first,  and  the  War- 


wickshire second.  The  winners, 
Tidings,  Trivial,  Produce,  and 
Passion,  all  do  justice  to  Jones's 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Kennel 
Stud  Book  and  his  skiU  in  breed- 
ing, for  both  sire  and  dam  are 
Cheshire-bred,  Proctor,  Trojan, 
and  Gaylad  all  three  being 
found  in  the  Forest  kennels.  All 
four  are  as  handsome  as  paint, 
showing  a  powerful  back  and  loins, 
and  being  particularly  neat  about 
the  neck  and  shoulders.  Dorcas 
and  Needful  by  the  Belvoir 
Nominal,  and  Selina  and  Seam- 
stress by  Wildboy,  were  the  War- 
wickshire representatives,  and  they, 
too,  looked  very  smart  and  like 
running.  It  was  a  very  difficult 
class  to  judge,  and  the  judges  took 
some  time  in  making  up  their 
minds. 

The  next  class  was  for  brood 
bitches,  seven  kennels  trying  for 
honour  of  showing  the  best.  The 
Cheshire  packs,  the  Warwick- 
shire, and  Oakley  are,  of  course, 
no  strangers  to  the  show-ring ;  but 
the  Cleveland,  Hertfordshire,  and 
Lord  Bathurst's  division  of  the 
V.W.H.  also  had  a  try,  but, 
although  they  did  not  win,  they 
were  anything  but  disgraced. 
With  the  Cleveland,  Mr.  Wharton, 
a  most  enthusiastic  breeder,  has 
taken  a  prize  at  Peterborough, 
while  a  tribute  to  his  knowledge  of 
a  hound  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  acted  as  judge.  In  this 
class,  however,  the  final  struggle 
lay  between  the  North  and  South 
Cheshire  packs.  Both  had  much  to 
commend  them,  but  in  the  finish  the 
judgesinclinedtotheNorth  Cheshire 
Trivial,  a  fine  young  second-season 
bitch,  by  Gaylad — Termagant,  and 
therefore  home-bred.  Trivial,  per- 
haps, did  no  more  than  just  beat 
the  South  Cheshire  Roguish,  a 
sharp,  active-looking  daughter  of 
the  Belvoir  Sapphire — Red  Cap  by 
the  Oakley  Rhymer,  who  has  him- 
self won  at  Peterborough. 
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The  provision  that  there  should 
not  be  more  than  thirty  couple 
in  the  kennel  showing  the  best  two 
couple  of  entered  hounds  of  course 
cut  out  the  three  and  four-day<a- 
week  packs  ;  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
none  but  the  South  Cheshire  (with 
two  lots  —four  couple  in  ail)  and 
Mr.  Burdon  Sanderson  entered. 
The  latter  made  a  most  credit- 
able show,  but  the  South  Cheshire 
carried  too  many  guns  for  them, 
and  took  both  the  first  and  second 
prizes  with  Parody,  Daffodil,  Fear- 
less, and  Frolic.  The  two  first- 
named  bitches  are  fourth-season 
hunters,  and  are  by  sires  of  whom 
one  heard  not  a  little  a  few  years 
ago.  Lord  Portsmouth's  Comus 
is  the  sire  of  Parody,  and  the  Ruf- 
ford  Galliard  is  answerable  for 
Daffodil.  North  Cheshire  Guider 
and  Warwickshire  Trampler  are 
the  sires  of  the  other  couple,  so  Mr. 
Corbet  is  catholic  enough  in  his 
taste ;  while  of  Bravery,  Cheerful, 
Nimble,  and  Felony,  the  Fitz- 
william  Redshank,  Belvoir  Graphic, 
Warwickshire  Hermit,  and  War- 
wickshire Warlock  are  the  respective 
sires.  There  was  really  very  little 
to  choose  between  the  two  South 
Cheshire  lots,  but  the  winning  two 
couple  were  possibly  more  of  a 
sort  than  were  the  others.  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Brokers  cup  for  the 
best  three  couple  of  bitches  of  any 
age  went  to  the  Cheshire  team 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  while 
the  champion  cup  given  by  Mr. 
Wroughton,  the  new  Master  of  the 
Pytchiey,  fell  to  the  Warwickshire 
for  their  very  shapely  youngster 
Seamstress  by  Wild  Boy — Sym- 
metry, who  is  by  Fifer. 

Possibly,  now  that  the  show  is 
over,  we  may  hear  something  more 
of  the  arguments  which  were 
carried  to  such  an  extraordinary 
length  last  year,  about  the  holding 
of  the  Peterborough  Show  en- 
couraging the  breeding  of  fast 
hounds  of   good    appearance,  but 


with  no  nose.  Why  a  hound  can- 
not be  good-looking  and  good  as 
well  in  his  work  it  is  as  difficult  to 
understand  as  why  a  horse  cannot 
be  at  the  same  time  well  made 
and  a  good  performer.  There  was 
certainly  nothing  in  the  appearance 
of  any  foxhound  exhibite(l  at  Peter- 
borough to  encourage  the  belief 
that  he  was  simply,  so  to  speak,  a 
galloping  machine.  Their  bone, 
good  feet,  loins,  and  backs  cer- 
tainly did  not  give  ohb  the  idea  that 
they  were  bred  to  gallop  like  whip- 
pets, though  go,  of  course,  they  can, 
while  if  anyone  were  to  follow 
back  the  pedigree  of  any  hound 
which  traces  back  to  some  sire 
or  dam  he  has  known  in  his 
work,  he  may  possibly  assure 
himself  of  the  fact  that  these  Peter- 
borough winners,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  not  lucky  enough  to 
catch  the  judge's  eye,  are  sprung 
from  sires  and  dams  who  have  done 
excellent  work  after  a  fox.  Whether 
a  still  better  hound  could  be  manu- 
factured by  having  recourse  to  the 
Welsh  cross  is  necessarily  a  matter 
of  individual  opinion,  concerning 
which  the  writer  has  nothing  to 
say ;  but  it  is  at  least  worth  while 
having  some  very  good  ground  to 
go  upon  before  in  the  very  least 
degree  undertaking  to  change  the 
sightliness  and  the  symmetry  of 
the  foxhound  as  he  is  now  bred. 
It  certainly  tries  one's  credulity  a 
good  deal  when  one  is  asked  to 
believe  that  huntsmen  and  Masters 
of  Hounds,  who,  during  about  six 
months  in  the  year,  are  hoping  to 
show  sport,  are  at  the  same  time 
concentrating  all  their  energies 
upon  the  breeding  of  hounds  merely 
to  bring  them  ''kudos"  upon  one 
day  in  the  year,  that  day  being 
when  they  shall  be  brought  before 
the  public  at  Peterborough. 

Before  finally  dismissing  the  fox- 
hounds one  may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  for  a  moment  to  a 
little  matter  which  was  the  subject 
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of  more  than  one  remark  at  Peter- 
borough. Those  who  remember 
the  Foxhound  Show  in  the  old 
building,  and  who  were  present 
on  the  Wednesday,  will  not  fail  to 
have  noticed  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the 
arrangement  and  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  present  enclosure. 
But  it  was  remarked  that,  while 
subscribers  and  certain  other  people 
had  very  good  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  them,  there  was  not  a 
single  seat  reserved  anywhere  tor 
huntsmen  and  whippers-in,  and 
most  of  these,  being  somewhat  short 
of  stature,  saw  very  little  of  what 
was  going  on,  except  from  a  dis- 
tance. It  was  sucrgested  in  more 
than  one  quarter  that  it  might  be 
possible  next  year  to  reserve  some 
eeais  for  the  benefit  of  those  who, 
at  any  rate  to  a  great  extent,  have 
not  a  little  to  do  with  whatever 
improvement  in  the  foxhound 
may  have  taken  place.  The 
energetic  Secretary  and  the  execu- 
tive, who  have  already  accom- 
plished so  many  useful  works,  may 
possibly  in  the  future  see  their  way 
to  falling  in  with  so  very  reason- 
able a  suggestion  as  that  which 
was  made  by  several  hunting  men 
at  Peterborough. 

By  Wednesday  evening  the 
scarlet-coated  huntsmen  and  their 
charges  had  vanished  from  the 
scene,  and  on  Thursday  the  place 
was  given  over  to  harriers  and 
beagles,  which  were  judged,  the 
former  by  Mr.  C.  B.  E.  Wright  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  de  Winton,  and  the 
latter  by  Sir  Marteine  Lloyd.  On 
taking  up  the  catalogue,  the  first 
thing  to  be  noticed  was  the  large 
number  of  classes,  a  state  of  things 
unavoidable,  no  doubt,  yet  at  the 
same  time  not  desirable.  In  order 
to  meet  different  tastes  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  have  sundry 
divisions  of  height,  which,  of  course, 
tend  to  lengthen  the  programme. 
Now,  if  the  oft-asked  question,  What 


is  a  harrier  ?  could  be  answered,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  double  the 
classes  to  the  present  extent,  and 
the  show  might,  perhaps,  be  not 
the  less  interesting  on  that  ac- 
count. As  it  is,  however,  the 
catalogue  was  a  long  one,  and  a 
good  deal  of  time  was  required  to 
go  through  it. 

The  harriers  under  18  in.  came 
in  first,  and  there  was  a  very  keen 
struggle  for  supremely  between  the 
Foxbush  Cardinal  and  Banter  and 
the  Boddington  Counter  and  Mus- 
ket, but  the  first  prize  went  to  the 
former  couple,  the  special  cup  for 
the  best  single  hound  in  the  class 
falling  to  the  Foxbush  Cardinal. 
Of  the  unentered  hounds,  not  under 
16  in.  or  over  19  in.,  Mr.  E. 
Barclay  won  with  Scalper  by  the 
Aldenham  Windsor,  and  Dasher  by 
Craven,  the  West  Fife  being  second 
with  Danger  and  Dandy.  Though 
the  Boddington  were  beaten  in  the 
first  class,  they  were  quite  away  in 
front  of  anything  else  when  the 
best  couple  of  entered  hounds 
came  to  be  judged.  Landlord  by 
Borderer,  and  Vanquisher  by  Alden- 
ham Valiant,  being  particularly 
shapely  hounds,  with  a  good  deal 
of  quality  and  much  of  the  harrier 
characteristic  about  them.  Mr.  E. 
Barclay  was  second  with  Windsor 
by  Aldenham  Wayward,  an  exceed- 
ingly nice  hound,  very  good  about 
the  shoulders,  and  Bracken  by  Van- 
guard, another  good  enough  to  be 
shown  in  any  company,  though, 
perhaps,  hardly  exhibiting  so  much 
quality  as  his  fellow.  The  cham- 
pion cup  for  the  best  hound  in  the 
second  and  third  classes  went  to 
the  Bentley  Wellfield,  so  that  Mrs. 
Cheape  has  scored  still  further 
honours. 

Then  came  Class  4,  the  un- 
entered hounds  between  19  in.  and 
21  in.,  and  here  the  Aldenham 
won  with  Radical  and  Stormer, 
the  former  by  Valiant,  the  latter  by 
Woldsman,    the    Brighton    being 
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second  with  Brigand  and  Broker  by 
Wonder,  and  when  one  saw  what 
shapely  hounds  do  come  from 
the  Sussex  kennel  there  could 
be  nothing  but  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  there  is  every  chance 
of  the  hunt  being  broken  up  for 
want  of  funds.  Next  came  the 
turn  of  the  Eamont  to  win  in  Class 
5  with  Lanark  by  Belvoir  Pirate, 
and  Senator  by  Oakley  Samson,  so 
that  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was 
plenty  of  foxhound  blood  in  them, 
and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
expect  to  keep  the  foxhound  strain 
entirely  out  of  a  pack,  though  we 
are  perfectly  aware  that  in  some 
kennels  this  is  said  to  be  the  case. 
Major  Aikman  was  second  with 
Nestor,  a  very  good-looking  hound, 
that  claimed  a  foxhound  for  his 
father,  bis  sire  being  Ludlow 
Marksman — Nosegay,  so  here  was  a 
foxhound  pure  and  simple,  while 
his  companion  Tapster  was  in  the 
same  boat,  being  by  Belvoir  Dash- 
wood — Tragic.  The  champion  cup 
went  to  the  Eamont  Lanark. 

The  class  for  the  best  three 
couple  was  altogether  a  somewhat 
difficult  one  to  judge,  though  none 
of  the  teams  could  be  called  abso- 
lutely perfect,  but  still  the  judges 
made  no  mistake  when  they 
awarded  the  prize  to  the  Aldenham 
Wamba,  Warrior,  Voyager,  Eadi- 
cal,  Stormer,  and  Tipstaff.  They 
might,  perhaps,  have  made  a  little 
better  match,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  get  harriers  quite 
so  level  and  of  one  build 
as  in  the  case  of  foxhounds. 
With  Class  7  came  a  raising  of 
the  standard,  not  exceeding  22  in. 
being  now  the  limit.  Major  Wick- 
ham  won  with  a  couple  that  claimed 
harriers  for  their  sires,  viz.,  Revel- 
ler, by  Major  Aikman's  Dervish, 
and  Feudal  by  Aldenham  Factor, 
while  Major  Aikman  was  second, 
one  of  his,  Tapster,  being  bred  at 
Belvoir,  and  D* Albert  by  Craven 
Harrier  Dashwood.    The  Eamont 


Bodney  carried  off  the  champion 
prize  for  the  best  stallion  hound 
not  exceeding  22  in.,  he  being  by 
Dervish  aforesaid.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  putting  the  old- 
fashioned  harriers  alongside  of  any- 
thing of  the  harrier  or  foxhound 
breed,  they,  after  the  first  year,  had 
a  class  to  themselves,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  Bossendale  walked  over. 
Judging  and  watching  classes,  as 
the  case  might  be,  in  a  hot  atmos- 
phere, created  an  appetite — cer- 
tainly for  drinking — and  as  the 
adjournment  took  place  at  this 
stage,  visitors,  judges,  hunts- 
men, and  all  trooped  off  and 
quenched  their  thirst  in  the  flow- 
ing bowl. 

After  refreshments  and  speeches, 
the  judges  began  with  the  bitches, 
and,  taking  those  not  under  16  in. 
or  over  18  in.,  they  after  some 
deliberation  gave  the  first  prize  to 
the  Brighton  Brightness  and  True- 
lass,  the  second  going  to  the 
Foxbush  Fidget  and  Game- 
some. The  Brighton  couple 
were  an  exceedingly  smart  pair, 
and  appeared  just  the  stamp 
to  cut  up  and  down  the  hills  on 
the  Downs.  Mr.  Horsey's  Brides- 
maid, an  ancient  matron  of  seven 
years,  won  the  special  cup,  but 
here  again  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
foxhound  blood,  the  dam  being 
the  Grafton  Bracelet. 

The  Brighton  were  again  first 
with  unentered  bitches  between 
16  in.  and  19  in.,  with  Brightness 
and  Truelass,  the  Boddington  run- 
ning second  with  Artifice  and 
Dainty.  Still  further  success  was 
in  store  for  the  Brighton  in 
Class  12,  as  they  showed  the  best 
couple  of  entered  hounds. 
Matchless  by  Mariner — Susan,  and 
Tragedy  by  Rowland  —  Trifle. 
These  two  were  exceedingly  smart, 
and  they  made  a  very  good  show, 
while  the  champion  cup  also  went 
to  Brighton  for  Tragedy. 
The  prize  for  the  best  couple  of 
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unenterod  hounds,  standing  be- 
tween 19  in.  and  21  in.,  went  to 
Major  Wickham's  Faultless  and 
Fashion,  and  these  looked  pretty 
well  like  bursting  up  a  hare  in 
twenty  minutes  ;  while  for  the  en- 
tered hounds  of  the  same  height 
Major  Aikman  was  first  with  the 
five  -  year  -  old  Whimsical  by 
Croome  Woodman,  and  the  three- 
year-old  Gaslight  by  Dervish, 
Major  Wickham's  couple  running 
second.  The  champion  cup  went 
to  Major  Aikman's  Gaslight  afore- 
said. The  best  three  couple  from 
any  one  kennel  were  those  from 
the  Newmarket  pack — viz.,  Sensi- 
tive, Spiteful,  Gossamer,  Mindful, 
Meddlesome,  and  Governess.  The 
best  brood  bitch  of  any  size  was 
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Major  Wickham's  Fallacy  by 
Rujfford  Ganymede,  while  the  Ros- 
sendale  had  another  walk  over  in 
their  class. 

The  beagles  were  exceedingly 
good.  Mr.  Johnson  was  first  with 
the  best  couple  of  entered  dog 
hounds,  while  he  also  won  in  the 
three-couple  class.  The  prize  for  the 
best  couple  of  entered  bitches  was 
won  by  the  Royal  Rock  pack, 
while  the  best  unentered  couple 
hailed  from  the  Cheshire  kennels. 
This  was  certainly  a  capital  show, 
and  great  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  standard  of  hounds 
since  the  exhibition  was  added  to 
the  other  Peterborough  attractions. 
The  following  packs  were  repre- 
sented : — 


Aikmaa'B,  Major  Bobertaon 

Aldenham,  The       

Aspnll,  The 

Burolay'B,  Mr 

Bath  and  County,  The      ... 

Bentley,  The 

Boddinirton,  The     

Brighton,  The         

Bxookside,  The       

Clifton  Foot,  The 

Criokhowell,  The    

Eamont,  The 

Foxbnih,  The  

Horaey's,  Mr.  J 

Joioey's,  Mr.  Edward 

Mercer's,  Mr 

Newmarket,  The     

Bouendale,  The      

Wickham's,  Major 

Wightman's,  Mr 

Wen  Fife,  The       


Master. 


Major  Bobertron  Aikman 
Hon.   C.  B.  G.  W.  Bampfylde 

Carlton  Cross,  Esq 

Edward  E.  Barclay,  Esq. 
H.  F.  Clntterbnok,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Cheape        

J.  S.  Gibbons,  Eeq 

Hugh  Gorringe,  Esq 

Stnniing  Beard,  Esq 

Arthur  0.  May,  Esq 

John  A.  Doyle,  Esq 

F.  Carlton  Cowper,  Esq. 
C.  Middleton-Eemp,  Esq. 

John  Horsey,  Esq 

Edward  Joioey ,  Esq 

A.  L.  Mercer,  Esq 

F.  W.  Jarris,  Esq 

Lient.-Col.  Hardman     

Major  Wiokham  

John  Wurhtman,  Esq 

Lord  E.  Somerset  


Huntsman  or 
Eennelman. 


H.  Holland 

T.  Webb 

J.  Suter 

W.  HurreU,  jun. 

F.  Goddard 
John  West 
J.  Sherwood 
W.  Faizey 
E.  Funnell 

G.  Barham 
W.  Jones 
G.  Holland 
E.  Chaplin 
T.Pickford 
W.Henley 
G.  Coast 

J.  E.  Taylor 
H.White 
W.  Johnson 
J.  Hobba 


The  Sportsman's  Library. 


The  untra veiled  Englishman  has 
surely  no'  need  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  foreign  nations,  or  the  sport  to 
be  met  with  in  various  portions  of 
the  globe,  so  quickly  do  books  of 
travel  issue  from  the  press.  Ladies 
vie  with  what  we  must  now  call 
the  weaker  sex  in  describing  their 


wanderings,  and  it  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  lady  that  the  latest  book  on 
travel  and  sport*  has  emanated. 
The  authoress,  however,  explains 
that  she  has  not  set  herself  down 
to  write  a  book  on  her  return,  but 

•  Bifie  a/nd  &pear  xeith  the  HaipooU.  Beins 
the  Narrative  of  a  Winter's  Travel  and  Sport  in 
Norchern  India.  By  Mrs,  Allan  Gitfdner 
London :  Chatto  and  Windua.  "««"«. 
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has  merely  reprinted  with  slight 
alterations  the  somewhat  graphic 
letters  she  wrote  home  to  her 
father,  to  whom  the  book  is 
dedicated.  There  is,  of  course, 
always  something  to  be  said  about 
the  outward  voyage,  and  Mrs. 
Gardner  has  some  amusing  things 
to  say  of  that  taken  by  her 
husband  and  herself.  A  rather 
rough  day  soon  after  starting  upset 
all  the  arrangements  for  some  pro- 
jected sports,  for  when  the  moment 
for  their  beginning  arrived,  the 
honorary  secretary  was  discovered 
lying  on  thefloor  of  his  cabin  in  a  state 
of  collapse ;  the  list  of  entries  was  in 
his  pocket,  he  was  lyiog  on  them, 
and  would  not  be  roused.  Mrs. 
Gardner  has  one  or  two  sharp 
things  to  say  about  her  fellow- 
voyagers,  and  it  ia  just  possible  that 
those  who  play  and  sing,  even  on 
the  Red  Sea,  may  have  a  corre- 
sponding word  or  two  to  say  about 
those  who  write.  ^ 

Indian  houses  and  Indian  life 
have  been  so  often  described  that  not 
very  much  remains  to  be  said  about 
either ;  but  Mrs.  Gardner,  by  adopt- 
ing an  unconventional  style,  and 
lighting  upon  the  most  amusing 
incidents,  those,  at  least,  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  interest 
a  lady,  has  given  to  well-worn  topics 
a  freshness  that  might  not  have 
been  expected.  After  reading  on 
the  title-page  "With  Rifle  and 
Spear,"  one  might  have  pictured  a 
strong-minded  female,  clad  in  gar- 
ments of  a  masculine  character,  but 
a  glance  at  the  frontispiece,  on 
which  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gardner, 
would  at  once  dispel  any  such 
erroneous  impression,  and  at  page  9 
it  is  quite  refreshing  to  come  across 
a  trait  of  really  feminine  weakness. 
Speaking  of  the  palatial  abode  of 
Mr.  Rustomjee,  Mrs,  Gardner 
writes : — '*  The  rooms  themselves,  a 
sittinrg-room,  bedroom,  and  two  bath- 
rooms, are  big  enough  to  hide  a  regi- 
mentof  sepoys,  and,  never  being  very 


brave  at  night,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Indian  life  has  its 
drawbacks."  Just  as  you  find  pill 
advertisements  on  the  highest  and 
most  inaccessible  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  a  branch  of 
some  well-known  stores  was  found 
at  Kurrachee;  but  what  most  struck 
the  authoress  was  to  see  "  rows  of 
black  clerks  all  dressed  in  white." 

One  cannot  help  being  glad  that 
Mrs.  Gardner  does  not  busy  her- 
self about  the  details  of  sport ;  her 
own  observation  has  been  reserved 
for  domestic  matters  and  matters 
unconnected  with  sport.  Mrs. 
Gardner  accompanied  her  husband 
on  his  shooting  expeditions,  but 
remained  in  camp  for  the  most  part 
when  he  was  out  and  at  work,  so 
on  his  return  he  gave  au  account  of 
hL3  adventures,  which  are  given  in  the 
book  in  his  own  words,  but  the 
slaying  of  wild  animals  plays  quite 
a  secondary  part  in  the  work.  Mrs. 
Gardner  is  perhaps  at  her  best 
when  describing  the  different 
methods  in  which  the  party 
travelled,  some  of  the  narratives 
being  given  in  graphic  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  unconventional  language^ 
which  comes  in  very  well.  ^e 
description  of  the  tonga  and  ekkas 
which  met  the  travellers  at  Rawal 
Pindi  is  very  good,  and,  from  the 
account  given  of  the  way  in  which  a 
pony  is  harnessed  to  an  ekka,it8eems 
that  in  India,  as  in  England,  the 
fatal  mistake  is  committed  of  allow- 
ing the  vehicle  to  take  the  weight  off 
the  fore-legs  of  the  animal,  and  of 
throwing  all  the  exertion  of  pro- 
gression on  the  hind  -  legs.  The 
shafts,  which  "rise  about  a  foot 
above  the  pony's  back,  are  about 
4  ft.  apart^  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  piebald  pony  would  be  hoisted 
bodily  into  the  air";  still,  on  rough 
roads  this  unscientific  method  has 
its  advantages,  for,  as  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner's ayah  explained,  with  a  lucidity 
worthy  of  the  instructions  given 
to  Verdant  Green  to  put  his  oar  in 
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deep  and  bring  it  out  with  a  jerk, 
"  They  are  so  safe;  even  if  the  horse 
on  his  hind  -  legs  go,  it  cannot 
tumble." 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  how,  at  the  termination  of 
the  leave  season,  the  poor,  wretched 
little  stage  ponies  are  worked  to 
death,  and  become  jibbers  in  con- 
sequence. To  be  drawn  in  a 
carriage  by  two  little  skeletons,  with 
&  syce  pulling  them  along  by  a  rope 
tied  round  tihie  fore-leg,  could  not 
have  been  great  fun,  nor  could  it 
have  been  altogether  pleasant  to 
find  the  "  more  vigorous  horses  " 
dancing  about  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  The  joys  of  travelling 
by  camel,  too,  should  be  read. 
In  pleasant,  gossipy  fashion  the 
authoress  touches  upon  the  mode 
of  life  they  led,  and,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  good  introductions,  they 
were  chaperoned  about  by  various 
people  of  note,  and  so  the  time 
passed  pleasantly  enough.  Space 
considerations  preclude  our  entering 
at  great  length  into  the  details  of  a 
book  written  with  all  the  freshness 
of  first  impressions,  and  in  which 
th6  general  reader  will  find  a  good 
deal  to  interest  him,  without  re- 
quiring him  to  be  primed  with  all 
the  knowledge  of  detail  possessed 
by  the  Anglo-Indian. 

Those  admirers  of  Polo  ponies 
who  happened  to  be  at  the  Polo 
Pony  Stud  Book  Show,*  held  not 
long  ago  at  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  the  Ranelagh  Club  at  Bam 
Elms,  could  not  have  failed  to 
notice  how  well  the  primary  inten- 
tion of  this  Society  had  been  carried 

•The  Polo  Pony  Stud  Bock.  Vol.  II.  Ck)ntain- 
me  pedigrees  of  stallionfl,  mares,  and  produce 
eligible,  according  to  the  conditions  of  entry 
approved  by  the  Council,  a  preface,  an  index  of 
owners,  breeders,  and  ponies,  also  additional 
information,  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  mem* 
bers  of  the  Society.  Ludlow :  Printed  for  the 
Society  by  C.  A.  Partridge,  58,  Broad  Street. 
1805. 


out.  We  some  time  ago  noticed 
the  appearance  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Polo  Pony  Stud  Book,  and  a 
second  has  now  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  new  issue  contains  the 
pedigrees  and  particulars  of  thirty 
stallions,  together  with  eight  re- 
entered for  correction,  accom- 
panied by  such  further  particu- 
lars as  have  been  since  obtained. 
Of  the  mares  there  are  158 
fresh  entries,  sixty -four  being 
re-entered  to  show  their  produce  of 
1894.  The  illustrations,  four  in 
number,  are  two  horses  and  two 
mares,  the  object  being  to  give 
typical  representatives  of  the 
British  and  Eastern  blood.  With 
that  object  the  English  sire  is 
Sentinel,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Stock,  winner  of  the  second  prize 
at  the  Polo  Pony  Shows  at  Hurling- 
ham  in  1891  and  1893,  the  Eastern 
type  being  Mr.  Brandt's  Huzzar,  an 
Arab,  who  won  at  Hurlingham  in 
the  present  year.  The  mares  are 
Mr.  Gerald  Hardy's  Elastic,  who 
won  the  first  prize  at  the  last 
Ranelagh  Show,  and  Mr.  W. 
S.  Blunt's  pure  Arab  mare 
Rosemary.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  first  volume,  the  object  of 
the  Polo  Pony  Stud  Book  has  so  far 
commended  itself  to  others  that 
over  fifty  new  members  have  been 
enrolled.  The  book,  too,  contains 
a  list  of  inspection  judges,  so  that 
anyone  wishing  to  have  his  pony 
inspected  can,  by  looking  at  this 
volume,  find  out  the  address  of  the 
nearest  judge,  and  communicate 
with  him.  The  book  is  drawn  up  on 
the  lines  which  have  already  been 
found  convenient  in  the  case  of  the 
Hackney  and  other  Stud  Books, 
always,  of  course,  excepting  the 
(General  Stud  Book  of  Old  Burling- 
ton Street,  which  necessarily  re- 
quires different  treatment. 
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"  Our  Van/ 


The  Wannth  of  its  July— Yes, 
all  very  delightful.  Plenty  of  the 
heat  that  we  love,  also  the  straw- 
berries, also  our  Prince,  also  the 
Duke,  but  no  Isinglass  and  no 
Ladas.  In  lieu,  Le  Var,  who  may 
be  a  good  horse,  though  he  failed  to 
impress  that  notion  on  us,  and 
when  ho  won,  not  without  some 
persuasion  from  Morny,  we  felt  no 
"  forrarder,"  for  Le  Var  is  not  in 
the  Leger.  It  was  a  sony  field 
for  a  ten  thousand  pounder,  and 
though  Sir  Visto  was  defeated,  he 
was  not  disgraced.  The  pull  in  the 
weights  won  Le  Var  the  prize,  and 
Sir  Visto  ran  forward  until  the  hill 
stopped  him.  He  was  essaying  a  task 
beyond  his  capability,  and  we  cannot 
believe  that  either  Lord  Rosebery  or 
Mat  Dawson  expected  him  to  win. 
He  is  now  wisely  to  be  kept  for  Don- 
caster,  and  though 'Whittier  is  at 
the  moment  of  writing  all  the  rage, 
no  one  positively  knows  that  he 
can  stay,  and,  moreover,  the  Eclipse 
course  will  not  tell  us  much  should 
he  win  that  rich  stake.  So,  sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  Leger  thereof, 
■and  our  advice  to  our  readers  is  to 
wait.  A  great  deal  has  got  to 
happen  bd^ore  September  11th. 
Theie  is  Goodwood  and  the  Sussex 
fortnight ;  the  General  Election,  in 
full  swing  as  we  write,  with  ap- 
parently a  new  set  of  masters  to 
govern  us  and  steer  old  England's 
bark  into  the  haven  where  she 
would  be;  our  Northern  tour 
{"  Gome  unto  these  yellow  sands  ") ; 
and  a  variety  of  other  things.  So 
September  11th  will  keep,  and  we 
repeat  to  our  readers — ^Wait. 

The  Bacing. — At  this  time  of 
day  the  Van  Driver  is  not  going 
to  bore  his  readers  with  a  thrice-told 
tale.  He  will  try  and  give  them 
the  cream  of  the  sport,  and  any- 
body may  drink  the  skimmed  milk 
who  likes.     And  we  think  Prince 


Soltykoff  must  be  congratulated  on 
his  judgment  when  he  bought  that 
more  than  useful  son  of  his  old  sire 
The  Nipper.  He  won  the  Bottis- 
ham  Plate  on  the  first  day,  and  he 
was  wonderfully  timed  by  Morny  to 
beat  Jack  the  Dandy  by  haJf  a 
length.  But  the  race  of  the  after- 
noon was  for  the  July  Stakes,  for 
which  the  Prince  of  Waleb's  lovely 
Thais  was  favourite,  and  she  ran 
well,  though  not  quite  well  enough. 
Bruntwood  at  one  time  looked  like 
coming  away  and  winning  easily,  but 
thought  worse  of  it  and  deliberately 
stopped,  and  this  gave  Labrador  his 
opportunity.  He  at  once  shot  oat 
and  defeated  Galeazzo  by  a  neck, 
Thais  being  only  a  neck  behind  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild's  colt.  Now, 
as  St.  Frusquin  beat  Labrador  very 
easily  at  Sandown,  it  does  not  say 
so  much  for  the  form  as  we  oould 
have  wished  it  to  do.  But  we  think 
we  may  congratulate  "Mr.  Leo- 
pold "  on  having  a  good  horse  in 
St.  Frusquin,  and  very  interesting 
wHl  be  the  meeting  of  Persinmion 
with  him  in  the  Chesterfield  Stakes. 
Of  course  Morny  was  on  Labrador ; 
indeed,  he  was  on  everything,  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  First  July  was  a 
sort  of  procession  for  him.  How 
many  times  he  won  our  readers  can 
count  for  themselves.  The  July 
Cup  was  one  of  his  brilliant 
bits  of  jockeyship  on  Woolsthorpe, 
and  though  we  hardly  liked  seeing 
our  old  favourite  Worcester  beaten, 
we  could  not  but  admire  the  bril- 
liant finish  of  a  somewhat  bumping 
race.  The  Princess  of  Wtdes's 
Stakes  we  have  referred  to,  but  we 
were  pleased  to  see  Dunover,  who 
had  been  in  retirement  since  Stock- 
ton last  year,  win  the  Newcastle 
Stakes,  for  we  remember  how  grati- 
fied Lord  and  Lady  Londonderry 
were  at  her  Stockton  performance, 
seeing  she  was  the  property  of  their 
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daughter,  Lady  Helen  Stuart,  a 
ddbiOante  of  that  season,  and  it  is 
not  given  to  every  dSibv^nte  to  win  a 
race  on  her  intixxiuction  to  society. 
Dunover  was  the  outsider  of  her 
Newmarket  race,  so  whether  or  not 
she  was  backed  by  her  stable  we  are 
ignorant.  The  well-named  Froward 
in  the  Maiden  Two-year-old  Plate  re- 
warded his  owner  for  any  disappoint- 
ment he  might  have  felt  about  IJtica, 
Little  Bob,  or  Galeazzo.  On  the  last 
day  Cloraue  gave  Momy  another 
brilliant  ride,  and  partly  prepared 
us  for  what  we  were  to  see  the 
following  week  at  Stockbridge. 

The  Sales  began  rather  sluggishly 
on  the  Monday,  but  prices  improved 
as  we  got  on,  and,  indeed,  on  that 
first  day  there  were  some  big  sums 
realised.  Mr.  L.  Brassey  gave 
800  guineas  for  Palisandre,  and 
1,050  guineas  for  the  mare  Merry 
Miser;  and  Captain  Machell  bought 
that  beautiful  mare  Dearest  for 
2,400  guineas,  so  Mr.  Warren  de 
la  Hue  was  not  among  the  grum- 
blers. The  Heather  stud  youngsters 
and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  horses 
in  training  sold  fairly  well,  and 
Mr.  McCalmont  gave  1,000  guineas 
for  Ixion,  a  good-looking  two-year- 
old,  by  The  Cob  from  Ithona. 
There  was,  too,  something  about 
him  suggesting  steeplechasing,  so 
perhaps  that  may  be  his  role  in  the 
future.  Then  among  the  Heathers 
there  were  such  nice  little  sums  as 
460,  490,  410,  and  620,  so  their 
breeder  ought  not  to  have  grumbled, 
though  perhaps  he  did,  for  there 
were  some  "bargains"  from  the 
buyers'  point  of  view.  Lady  Stam- 
ford's yearlings  sold  well,  too,  on 
Wednesday,  Richard  Mar&ii  giving, 
presumably  for  Baron  de  Hirsch, 
1,500  guineas  for  a  charming  year- 
ling filly,  a  sister  to  Elirkconnel,  and 
Captain  Machell  gave  720  guineas 
for  a  Galopin  colt.  We  fear  the 
ITardley  yearlings  did  not  realise 
their  breeder's  expectations,  for 
there  were  too  many  bargains  among 


them.  Thursday  was  always  the 
big  day  and  the  fashionable  one. 
How  we  used,  five  years  ago, 
to  troop  into  the  field  behind 
Baron  Rothschild's  old  house 
to  see  Mr.  Chaplin's  Hermits 
sell  for  fabulous  prices !  But 
that  era  has  passed  away.  We 
do  not  run  them  up  and  oppose  each 
other  so  fiercely  as  we  did  in  the 
seventies,  but  still  there  was  some 
brisk  competition  for  Mr.  Taylor 
Sharpe's,  Mr.  Robert  Peck's,  Mr. 
Simons  Harrison's,  Captain  Fife's, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Luscombe's  young 
things,  and  we  think  the  sellers 
must  have  been  pleased.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Miller  bought  from  Mr.  Peck's  lot 
the  much^mired  and  well-named 
Common  Talk  by  Common — 
Scandal,  and  Lord  Durham  took 
Lolah,  a  Surefoot  filly,  for  600 
guineas.  Mr.  Luscombe  had  a  very 
nice  St.  Serf  colt  that  Mr.  Hamar 
Bass  did  not  give  too  much  for 
when  it  fell  to  his  bid  of  700 
guineas.  There  was  a  good-looking 
colt  by  Amphion  there  too,  but  Mr. 
H.  W.  Gilbay  preferred  the  colt  by 
Hampton  from  Morning  Glory;  we 
shall  be  interested  in  seeing  what 
he  will  turn  out. 

The  Hampshire  Three  Days. — 
They  used  to  be  four  days ;  indeed, 
we  are  not  quite  sure  if  we  did  not 
stop  the  week  at  "  Radley's  "  in  the 
good  town  of  Southampton.  We 
were  wont  to  begin  on  Monday  at 
Odiham,  a  wonderful,  primitive 
place,  where,  however,  good  horses 
ran,  and  we  dropped  down  to  South- 
ampton on  Monday  nighty  ready  for 
the  Bibury  day  on  the  morrow. 
Do  our  readers  know  "  Radley's  "  t 
It  is  simply  one  of  the  best  hotels 
in  England,  where  you  are  at  home, 
and  not  merely  taking  your  ease  in 
your  inn.  And  the  before  -  break- 
fast stroll  on  the  pier,  and  our 
inspection  of  the  yachts,  about 
which  we  know  nothing,  and  only 
gaze  with  a  half-envious  eye  on 
their  beautiful  lines,  tempered  by 
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thoughts  of  when  "  the  stormy 
winds  do  blow,"  till  it  is  time  to 
take  our  way  to  Danebury  Down, 
up  the  valley  of  the  Test,  beloved 
of  fishermen.  It  is  emphatically 
"very  nice,"  but  only  in  fine 
weather.  Our  experiences  of 
Stockbridgeand  Danebury  have  been 
many  and  varied.  Last  year  we 
were  miserable  under  a  downpour 
of  rain  and  a  cold  wind ;  but  on 
this  occasion  it  was  simplydelicious, 
with  dust  the  only  drawback — but 
there,  we  must  have  something. 
TherA  were  threatening  douds,  but 
they  only  threatened.  There  was  no 
crowd — there  never  is  at  Stock- 
bridge,  except  on  the  Cup  day,  and 
then  it  is  a  modified  crowd,  with 
fair  girls  flitting  between  the  Club 
enclosure  and  the  paddock,  and 
nothing  more  than  the  smock-frock 
of  a  Hampshire  rustic  (only  he 
does  not  wear  smock-frocks  now)  to 
come  between  the  wind  and  your 
nobility.  You  are  expected  to  go 
to  Danebury  to  lunch ;  butif  you  are 
too-lazy,  or  have  not  time,  the  master 
of  Danebury  sends  it  to  you.  A  good 
man  is  the  master,  and  his  charm- 
ing family  also.  He  and  they  never 
forget.  We  meet  many  friends  on 
Danebury  Down.  They  were  fewer 
than  usual  this  time,  because,  they 
told  us,  a  General  Election  kept 
them  away.  "  A  plague  on  both 
your  Houses  1 "  say  we.  But  no  !  we 
should  be  unworthy  Englishmen  if 
we  said  that;  and  then  we  remem- 
ber that  we  have  to  get  up  very 
early  to-morrow  morning — never 
mind  when  that  to-morrow  is — to 
record  our  vote  before  "urgent 
private  affairs"  summon  us  to 
Newmarket.  Mea  culpa,  mea 
maxima  culpa,  for  saying  what  we 
did  above.  But  we  are  on  Dane- 
bury Down,  and  there  are  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson  to  shake 
hands  with,  and  interchanges  of 
that  everlasting  question  as  to  what 
will  win  that  sometimes  drives  us 
wild.   We  had  come  to  Stockbridge 


with  a    very  prevalent  idea  that 
there  was  only  one  race  that  we 
need    trouble  ourselves  about    or 
that  excited  anything  but  the  most 
transitory  interest,    and  that  was 
the    Stockbridge    Cup,    in    which 
Clorane,    Woolsthorpe,    and  Grey 
Leg  were  to  meet ;  all  the  rest  was 
so  much  leather  and  prunella.    We 
laid  ourselves  out  for  the  Cup,  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
Bibury    Stakes,     the    Hampshire 
Stakes,  or  the  Fullerton  Handicap. 
We    have  had    several    tastes    of 
Clorane's  quality,  and  we  certainly 
dreaded  him.     Moreover,  we  had 
ample  reason  to  dread  him,  for  Grey 
Leg  was  called  upon  to  give  him 
1 2  lb.,  a  mortal  weight  on  that  severe 
course.    Then  all  the  clever  and  the 
knowing  people  declared  he  could 
not  do  it,  and  we,  having  a  whole- 
some dread  of  clever  and  knowing 
people,  were  more  frightened  than 
ever.     But  we  had  a  great  liking 
for  Grey  Leg,  and  tried  to  put  the 
1 2  lb.  away,  saying  there  was  Momy 
to  ride  him,  and  that  was  5  lb.  in 
his  favour.     But  the  cry  of  Dick  " 
Dunn,  "  111  take  5  to  4,"  daunted 
us,  though   at  the  same  'time   we 
would  not  let  Grey  Leg  go.     He  did 
not    altogether   please    us    in  the 
paddock,  for  he  looked  nervous,  and 
lathered  a  good  deal ;  but  Momy  was 
cool,  and  the  look  of  that  set  face  en- 
couraged us.  It  was  a  hard  task,  how- 
ever, that  Grey  Leg  was  given,  and 
then  had  we  not  seen  what  Clorane 
wast  Therefore,  was  it  bad  judgment 
to  think  that  even  Grey  Leg  could 
give  him  the  weight  t  We,  of  course, 
suffered  for  our  bad  judgment,  for 
Clorane  came  away  from  the  start 
at  a  merry  pace,  and  though  the 
other  two  closed  with  him  in  the 
dip,  they  did  not  trouble  him,  and 
he  won  as  easily  as  may  be.     In 
fact^  Clorane   is  in  some  sense  a 
wonder,  because  he  is  good  on  all 
courses,  from  five  or  six  furlongs 
upwards,  and  we  cannot  see  why 
he  should  not  be  next  year  a  Cup 
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horse  in  reality.     And  then  what 
a  great    horse    he    makes   Victor 
WUd    to    be?    There   were  other 
races  at  Stockbridge,  we  believe — 
Hiirstboumes  and  Troys,  Andover 
Stakes,  and   Beaufort  Handicaps ; 
but,   except  that  Anlaf  won,  and 
again  beat  Curzon  in  their  places, 
as  he  did  last  year,  "  the  ultimate 
proceedings  interested  us  no  more." 
The  E<^pse  Meeting. — A  grand 
day  in  the  way  of  company,  a  poor 
day  in  the  class  (with,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of    the  winner)  of    the 
competitors  forthegreatprize — ^that, 
we  think,  must  be  the   judgment 
passed  on  the  eighth  EcHpse.     No 
Isinglass,     no      Ravensbury,      no 
Ladas,  but  yet  our  best  blood  re- 
presented in  None  the  Wiser,  in 
Troon,  in  Le  Var,  in  Solaro,  while 
Whittier  had  shown  such  remarkable 
speed  that  the  only  thing  we  could 
not  quite  agree  upon  was  whether 
that    speed    was     combined    with 
stamina.  After  someknockingabout 
in  the  market^  he    recovered    his 
position,  and    was    first  favourite 
when  the  flag  fell.      He  did  not, 
however,  create  a  favourable   im- 
pression in  the  paddock,  where  he 
was  very  much  on  his  toes,  while 
in  the  canter  with  his  head  in  the 
air  it  hardly  looked  like  staying. 
The    French    horse    Le    Justicier 
was  a  good  mover,  but  though  he 
had  a  strong  following,  it  was  the 
support  of  his  own  stable  and  its 
friends  that  caused  him  at  one  time 
to  challenge  Whittier  for  the  lead 
in  the  market.  Baron  Schickler  wan 
present,  and  many  of  the  leading 
French  sportsmen  had  come  over  to 
see  him  win.     And  he  did  win,  and 
a  rather  humiliating  sight  it  was 
to  see  the  example  he  made  of  our 
horses.     Attended  by  Farndale  he 
made  the  whole  of  the  running,  and 
when  in  the  straight  Lord  Howe's 
horse  retired,  None  the  Wiser  took 
his  place.      Entering   the  straight 
Le    Justicier  shook  off  None  the 
Wiser  very  promptly,  and  though 


Whittier  for  a  moment  or  two  gave 
his  backers  hope,  the  French  horse 
drew  away  and  won  with  great 
ease  by  three  lengths,  None  the 
Wiser  being  third,  five  lengths  from 
the  second.  Farndale,  mistaken 
by  many  for  Troon,  was  fourth, 
and  poor  Le  Yar  fulfilled  a  dread 
of  John  Porter's  and  his  stable 
generally  by  breaking  down.  We 
should  say  that  the  judgment  to  be 
passed  on  the  English  field  is  that 
it  was  the  worst  lot  that  has  ever 
run  for  this  rich  prize. 

Bowing.— As  a  popular  spectacle 
Henley  has  beaten  her  own  record 
in  1895 — this  by  common  consent. 
Never  did   such  glorious  weather 
prevail  throughout,  such  enormous 
crowds  foregather  on  either  bank, 
and  such  a  festive  array  of  house- 
boats, <&c.,  present  themselves  before. 
Add  the  panorama  of  ever-shifting 
small    craft  —  like    the    Ancient 
Mariner's  fireflies  darting  in   and 
out — ^the  thousand  types  of  faces, 
and  polyglottic  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  you  have  a  tout  ensemble  hard 
to    beat.      But    although    Jupiter 
Pluvius  was  on  his  best  behaviour, 
rude  Boreas  was  just  the  reverse, 
the  one  drawback  of  the  meeting 
being  a  merciless  cross-wind,  from 
which    the    Bucks    station    crews 
sucked  no  small  advantage ;  indeed, 
it    is    not  too  much   to   say  that 
many    races    were   to    all  intents 
and    purposes    decided,    on    this 
account,     ere     ever      the      crews 
had    fought    out    the    issue.     For 
the     "Grand     Challenge"  —  the 
proudest  trophy  any  amateur  eight 
can  win — seven  crews  did  battle, 
the  Leander  R.C.  (holders)  concen- 
trating   its    strength  in    a   happy 
combination  of    Light    and    Dark 
Blues.     Space  will  hardly   permit 
me  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  de- 
feat of  London    by    Trinity    Hall 
(Cambridge)    in    Heat    1,    or  the 
overthrow  of  the  powerful  Thames 
B.C.  eight  by  the  Eton  boys  in  Heat 
2.     Suffice  it  briefly  to  say  that  the 
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Metropolitan    eights  gave   a  very 
feeble    exposition    compared   wiUi 
former  vears,    the  L.R.C.    in  par- 
ticular   being  unco'  disappointing. 
Heat  3  was  universally  looked  upon 
as  the  tit-bit  of  the  meeting,  for  not 
only  was  it  an  international  tussle 
pure  and  simple,  but  a  test  of  Eng- 
lish   and     American    styles    also. 
Bang  !  and  they  were  off ;  but  ex- 
citement, which  had  ruled  at  fever- 
heat,  gave  place  to  wonderment  as 
the  Cornell  University  men  wereseen 
quietly  paddling  home  alone.  It  was 
evident    someone    had    blundered, 
and  it  seems  the  defaulter  was  Mr. 
F.  Willan,  the  starter  and  umpire, 
who    failed  to  hear  the    Leander 
shouts  of  "  No  !  "    when  asked   if 
they    were  ready.      Consequently, 
they  were  left  at  the  post^  and  the 
Cornell  men,  rowing  on,  claimed  the 
race,  which  was  awarded  to  them 
despite  the  Leander  appeal     Even 
Homer   nods,  and  failure  to  hear 
the  negative  response  was  excusable 
in  the  famous  Old  Blue,  yet  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  "  wetbobs  "  agree 
that,    realising    the    position,    he 
should  have  stopped  the  Americans 
and    declared   it   no    race.      Few 
will  forget  the  scene  when  Trinity 
Hall  rowed    the  Americans  to    a 
standstill  in  Heat    5,  winning  by 
some  eight  lengths,    the   long-con- 
tinued ovation  awarded  to  the  Can- 
tabs  being  significant  of  much  satis- 
faction at  the  success  of  the  second 
string.      New     College     (Oxford) 
ha\ing   beaten  Eton    in    Heat   4, 
the  two  representative  University 
crews  came  together  in  the  final. 
After    a    stubbornly  -  fought    race 
every  inch  of  the  way,  Trinity  Hall 
won    by    two-thirds  of   a  length, 
thanks  to  the  station  more  than 
anything  else,  which  meant  a  clear 
length's  advantage  to  put  it  mildly. 
The   "Stewards'    Challenge   Cup" 
produced   another  battle  of  giants 
in  Heat  1,   and  an  International 
withal,  London  and  the  Canadians 
being  in  opposition.     From  pillar 


to  post  a  ding-dong  struggle  en- 
sued,   and    at    the    enclosure    it 
looked  long  odds  on  the  Colonials, 
but,  coming  with   one  of  his  irre- 
sistible rushes,  Guy  Nickalls  just 
got  up  and  won  by    2  ft      Both 
crews  came  in  for  hearty  recogni- 
tion, and  it  must  be  remembered 
that     the     L.R.C.     victory     was 
enhanced    by    the    fact    of    their 
holding  the    Berks    station.     The 
Thames  R,.C.  four  very  easily  dis- 
posed of  their    Leander    rivals  in 
Heat     3,    New    College    (Oxford) 
going  down  in  similar  fashion  before 
London  in  Heat  2.     The  Londoners 
had    their    T.R.C.    confrh-es   dead 
settled  at  Fawley  in  the  final,  who, 
however,  gamely  struggled  on    to 
the  bitter  end,  and  were  beaten  by 
one    and    a^uarter    lengths,    this 
being     the    first    victory    of    the 
premier  club  since  1878.     A  lot  of 
fluctuating  rowing  was  seen  in  the 
"Thames    Challenge    Cup"    com- 
petition, for  which  nine  crews  com- 
peted, including  French  and  Dutch 
eights.     Practice  form  had  stamped 
the    Dutchmen    a    very   fast  and 
powerful  combination,  most  capable 
judges  deeming  their  victory  almost 
assured.     This  was  confirmed  in  the 
final  heat,  as  although  having  to 
stop   for  a   second   or  two  owin^ 
to  a  mishap  with  a  stretcher,  they 
very  easily   beat  Molesey  by  two 
and  a-quarter  lengths  in  7  min.  29  sec.» 
or  1  sec.  faster  than  the  final  of  the 
''  Grand."    Passing  mention  should 
be    made  of  the    prowess  of  the 
Anglian,    Kingston,   and    Molesey 
crews,  whose  form  was  of  very  high 
order  indeed.     Moreover,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  even  as  J.  K.  Ooms, 
of  Amsterdam,  was  the  first  foreigner 
to  win  the  "Diamonds"  in  1892, 
so  the  Amsterdam  University  eight 
is  the  first  to  carry  off  the  "Thames'* 
trophy  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
event  in  1868.     Starting  in  great 
style,  the  St.  John's  forged  ahead 
of    Eton  directly    the   word    was 
given,   but  seeing  that  Na  2  in 
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the  rival  boat  had  "  caught  a  crab," 
they  were  at  once  called  back,  and 
a  fresh  start  was  made.  Without 
doubt  they  would  have  won  the  trophy 
otherwise,  as  it  took  some  time  for 
the  Etonians  to  get  into  trim  again ; 
but,  as  it  was,  they  were  defeated 
by  eight  lengths  easily.  They  had 
their  reward,  however,  in  a  general 
ovation  all  along  the  line,  richly 
deserved  for  their  sportsmanlike 
and  English  behaviour.  The  pre- 
mier London  Club  was  again  to  the 
fore  in  the  "Wyfold  Challenge 
Cup'  final,  the  four  beating  the 
First  Trinity  (Cambridge)  ditto  by 
two  and  a-half  lengths  after  a  pretty 
race  for  the  distance.  Trinity 
College  (Oxford)  received  compen- 
sation for  their  withdrawal  from 
the  ''  Thames "  competition  by 
a  hollow  victory  in  the  "  Visitors' 
Challenge  Cup,"  Trinity  Hall  again 
being  runners-up.  The  Universi- 
ties had  already  attained  a  large 
measure  of  success,  and  not  a 
few  thought  they  would  add 
thereto  in  the  Nickalls  Challenge 
Cup  event.  It  was  not  to  be, 
however,  as  the  brothers  Nickalls 
beat  the  Oxonian  pair  after  a  great 
light  in  Heat  1,  and  the  Cantabs 
for  some  inexplicable  reason 
scratched  to  their  Thames  K.C. 
rivals.  In  the  final  a  desperate 
struggle  took  place  up  to  Fawley, 
where  the  T.R.C.  stroke  was  com- 
pletely settled,  the  Londoners 
paddling  home  first  as  they  pleased. 
Thus  the  old  Oxonian  Blues  became 
the  first  holders  of  the  handsome 
trophy  presented  for  this  event  by 
Mr.  T.  Nickalls,  their  father,  whose 
name  will  henceforth  be  linked  with 
this  race,  as  above.  Despite  the 
withdrawal  of  J.  Boudin  (France) 
from  the  "Diamond  Challenge 
Sculls"  competition,  five  exponents 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Guy 
Nickalls,  the  holder.  By  an  un- 
fortunate coincidence  the  brothers 
Nickalls  were  drawn  together  in 
Heat  1 ;  hence  Yivian  scratched  in 


favour  of  his  brother,  who  beat 
F.  H.  Thompson  (Canada)  anyhow 
in  Heat  4..  The  Hon.  R.  Guinness 
(Leander  K.C.)  just  as  easily  de- 
feated the  Canadian  champion,  E.  A. 
Thompson,  in  Heat  2,  albeit  the 
latter  had  wretched  luck  in  fouling 
the  piles  more  than  once.  Follow- 
ing this  up  with  another  easy 
victory  over  R.  K.  Beamont  (Bur- 
ton R.C.)  in  Heat  3,  the  Leander 
exponent  met  Guy  Nickalls  in  the 
final,  and  once  again  excitement 
went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  all 
down  the  Hne.  Despite  the  disad- 
vantages of  Berks  station,  and  the 
terrible  amount  of  hard  work  he 
had  already  got  through,  most  folk 
thought  the  holder  would  just  get 
home,  whilst  others  swore  by 
Guinness  as  a  vastly  improved 
sculler.  And  they  were  right, 
for^  leading  from  the  very  first 
stroke,  the  youngster  brought 
off  a  big  surprise  by  beating 
his  man  by  one  and  a  -  half 
lengths  in  9  min.  11  sec.  fairly 
easily.  A  deal  of  sentimental  sym- 
pathy was  expressed  for  Nickalls  on. 
the  score  of  defeat  under  adverse 
circumstances,  and  justly  so,  albeit, 
many  capable  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  Guinness  would  have  won  under 
any  conditions.  In  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, had  Nickalls  been  fresh  he. 
would  have  repeated  his  win  of 
last  year.  This  sensational  victory 
was  a  fitting  climax  to  an  eventful 
regatta  in  toto^  and  emphatically 
the  most  successful  water  carnival 
of  this  or  any  other  age/ 

Up  with  the  curtain  now  for  a 
sequence  of  exacting  meetings  all 
over  the  country,  at  several  of  which 
our  foreign  visitors  have  promised  to 
compete.  Next  month  I  hope  to 
discuss  the  principal  of  these,  in- 
cluding the  Metropolitan  Regatta, 
and  the  Wingfield  Sculls  con- 
test, carrying  with  it  the  proud 
title  of  Amateur  Champion  of 
England.  As  the  brothers  Nick- 
alls,  R.    Guinness,   tc^thor  with 
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other  leading  exponents,  will 
be  in  opposition,  the  all-absorbing 
question  of  Guy  Nickalls  v.  Guin- 
ness supremacy  will  be  decided  once 
for  all.  The*^  Bourne  End  week, 
pertaining  to  the  Thames  Sailing 
Club,  &c.,  contests,  was  a  brilliant 
success.  Once  again,  and  in  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  the  ever- 
popular  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr. 
Ricardo)  carried  off  the  coveted 
Queen's  challenge  cup  with  his  good 
ship  Tiger  Cat.  Mr.  Wheeler's 
Aileen  gallantly  won  the  Thames 
Champion  Cup,  and,  in  fact,  proved 
herself  the  heroine  of  the  week's 
racing  by  other  smart  victories  too 
numerous  to  recapitulate.  Punting 
and  other  interesting  items  must 
perforce  stand  over  until  our  next 
issue. 

Sport  at  tlie  Uniyersities. — At 
last  the  torrent  of  Oxonian 
successes  has  been  stemmed,  for 
•Cambridge  boasts  victories  in  the 
majority  of  inter-' Varsity  events  for 
1894-5.  As  Light  and  Dark  Blues 
are  emphatically  sportsmen  first 
and  partisans  afterwards,  this  state 
of  affairs  will  commend  itself  to  all 
and  sundry,  I  take  it.  At  least,  a 
sequence  of  one-sided  victories  is 
apt  to  pall  even  upon  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  the  wish  is  now  general 
that  victory  may  incline  Cam- 
wards  at  Putney  next  spring. 
Judging  from  recent  prowess  at 
Henley,  this  consummation  seems 
likely  to  be  attained  also,  yet 
'twould  be  idle  to  anticipate  events 
so  far  ahead.  It  will  interest  Uni- 
versity subscribers  to  Baily's 
Magazine — and  their  number  is 
legion — to  peruse  the  following 
complete  record  of  events  : — 

Cross  Conntry Oxford    ....  1 1  points. 

Rugby  Football Dmw  1  goal  all. 

Speed  Skating Oxford    ....  6  events  to  nlL 

HocJwey Draw  Sgoalsall. 

Association  Football  Oxford   ....  8  goals  to  nil. 
Billiards  (Doubles).  .Cambridge.  .49  points. 
Billiards (8ingle8)  . .Cambridge. .807  points. 

Golf Cambriilge.  .3  holes. 

Chess Oxford 4  games  to  S. 

Boat  Eace Oxfortl    S^ongths. 

Bacqnots  (Doubles)  Oxford    ...  .8  game^i  to  2. 


It:icquets  (Singles). 

Polo 

Lawn  Tennis 

(Doubles). 
Lawn  Tennis 

(Singles). 

Swimming 

Water  Polo 

Athletic  Sports  .... 
Cricket  Match  .... 
Tennii}  (Doubles)..., 
Teonis (Singles)  ... 
Shooting  (Chancel- 
lor'a  Plate). . 
Total..  Oxford,  8 


[luGUST 

Oxford    —  3  games  to  niU 
Cambridge.  .8  goals  to  niL 

Cambridge . .  ia)games  to  70 


Cambridge. 
Cambridge.. 
Oxford  .... 
Cambridge.. 
Cambridge.. 
.Cambridge. 
.Cambridge. 

Cambridge.. 
;  Cambridge, 


.111  games  to  38 
10  points  to  10 
SgoaUitoL 
5  events  to  4. 
134  runs. 
.3  seta  to  lore 
.3setstoloT 

80  points. 
12 ;  Drawn, 


The  cricket  match  at  Lord's  will 
doubtless  receive  attention  else- 
where; hence  enough  here  to  briefly 
dub  it  the  greatest  surprise  of  the 
year.  As  in  1893,  the  favourites 
went  down  with  great  slaughter, 
but,  without  wishing  to  detract  one 
iota  from  the  splendid  victory  of 
Cambridge,  we  still  deem  them 
the  inferior  combination  on  the 
season's  form.  That  fatal  hour 
of  shocking  bad  light  at  the 
fag  -  end  of  the  first  day's  play 
was  the  turning-point  of  th9  game, 
from  which  the  Oxonians  never 
recovered.  Considering  the  woefully 
disappointing  show  of  his  confreres 
in  the  second  innings,  Mr.  H.  K. 
Foster's  brilliant  all-round  display 
of  121  for  Oxford  deservedly  ranks 
among  the  ''swagger"  performanoes 
pertaining  to  this  annual  contest. 
Following  up  this  victory  by  others 
over  Dublin  University  and  liver- 
pool  and  District,  the  Cantabs  con- 
cluded their  season  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  especial  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  superb  score 
of  155  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  Mitchell 
for  Cambridge  in  the  latter  fray. 
Early  in  the  present  month  the 
last-named  gentleman  takes  out  a 
combination  of  Light  and  Dark 
Blues  to  America,  to  play  a  series 
of  matches  v.  New  York,  Phila^ 
delphia,  (be.  Fairly  powerful  at  all 
points,  we  predict  a  most  successful 
tour  and  any  amount  of  kudos  as 
the  result. 

Other  than  the  cricket  zpatch, 
our  predictions  of  last  month 
were  particularly  happy,  as  Cam- 
bridge duly  pulled  off  the  tennis. 
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lawn  tennis,  and  swimming  contests, 
whilst  Oxford  won  the  water  polo 
tussle— exactly  as  foreshadowed. 
Just  as  happy  were  we  in  our 
selection  for  the  athletic  sports,  the 
Cantabs  winning  the  odd  event 
after  an  exciting  struggle  right 
through.  Oxford  ran  first  and 
second  for  the  Hundred,  only  inches 
dividing  their  representatives, 
Messrs.  Jordan  and  Mayne,  the 
former  repeating  his  1894  victory 
in  lOf  sec.  Quite  the  piece  de  re- 
sistanee  of  ^he  meeting  was  the 
*' Quarter, ''the  battle  betwixt  Messrs. 
Jordan  (Oxford)  and  FitzHerbert 
(Cambridge)  being  looked  forward 
to  with  feverish  anxiety  on  all 
bands.  After  a  superb,  fight 
FitzHerbert  reversed  last  year's 
verdict  by  winning  in  the  grand 
time  of  50  sec.  dead,  albeit  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  that  the 
Oxonian  was  by  no  means  himself  on 
the  day.  The  popular  C.U.A.C. 
Presidentelect  followed  this  up  on 
the  Saturday  next  ensuing  by 
victory  in  the  amateur  champion- 
ship "  Quarter,"  defeating  Mr.  E. 
C.  Bredin,  the  holder,  by  a  yard  in 
49f  sec.,  thus  stamping  him  one  of 
England's  best  sons  at  this  dis- 
tance. Mr.  G.  A.  Gardiner 
(Oxford)  won  the  High  Jump  with 
5  ft.  9  in.,  and  Mr.  \V.  Mendelson 
(Cambridge)  the  Long  Jump 
with  22  ft.  5^  in.,  the  latter  (pre- 
sumably) a  ''fluke,"  as  .  Presi- 
dent Oakley  (Oxford)  easily  re- 
versed this  at  the  Championship 
meeting  three  days  later.  Mr. 
Oakley  once  again  put  the  Hurdles 
to  his  credit  in  16|  sec.  in  great 
style,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Robertson  (Ox- 
ford) excelled  his  Hammer  victory 
of  1894,  hurling  (on  this  occasion) 
116  ft.  7  in.  The  Weight  hung  in 
the  balance  for  some  considerable 
time,  but  ultimately  Mr.  E.  J. 
Watson  (Cambridge)  won  with  a 
put  of  37  ft.  9  in.  But  the  Mile 
(4  min.  23|  sec.)  and  Three  Miles 
(14  min.  SOfseQ.)  went  easily  to 


Cambridge  by  the  aid  of  Messrs. 
Lutyens  and  Horan,  and  the  latter 
is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon 
the  odd  event  victory  during  his 
tenure  of  office.  We  are  enabled 
to  state  with  authority  that  the 
Hammer  item  will  be  eliminated  next 
year  and  henceforth  in  favour  of 
a  Half  Mile  contest.  This  innovation 
has  been  mooted  for  several  years 
past,  and,  although  "  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides"  (as  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  has  it),  we  fancy 
it  will  receive  universal  approval  in 
^  the  long  run.  The  proposed  inter- 
^  national  Universities'  meeting  in 
America  has  been  modified  by  the 
refusal  of  Harvard  University 
(U.S.A.)  to  join  issue  with  Yale  in 
opposing  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Having  been  beaten  in  the  Ameri- 
can inter-Collegiate  games  this 
year,  they  deemed  it  hanily  just  for 
their  representatives  to  do  battle  in 
the  face  of  Pennsylvania  University 
supremacy.  The  latter  (like 
Barkis)  were  "  willin'  "  to  comoine 
with  Yale  to  the  desired  end,  but 
our  sister  Universities — recognising 
Yale  and  Harvard  as  the  Ameri- 
can Universities  par  excellence 
— declined  the  fray  without 
prejudice.  The  outcome  is  that 
Cambridge  University  alone — as 
winners  of  the  inter-'Varsity  sports 
this  year — will  meet  Yale  Univer- 
sity either  on  September  21st  or 
October  5th,  as  may  be  amicably 
arranged  anon.  Expressions  of 
goodwill  galore  have  already  been 
received  by  the  light  Blue  Presi- 
dent from  all  quarters  of  America, 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  visit  of 
the  Cantabs  will  cause  endless  ex- 
citement in  the  New  World. 
Having  accepted  an  invitation  to 
accompany  the  team,  we  trust  to 
give  a  fuU  account  of  the  meeting 
in  the  pages  of  the  "old  green 
cover"  later  on,  please  the  pigs. 
Now  the  time  has  come  to  say 
au  r avoir  for  a  season,  as  the 
academical  year  is  well  over,  and 
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Oxonians  and  Cantabs  have  scat- 
tered all  over  the  habitable  globe 
for  the  Long  Vac.  But  "  noiselessly 
falls  the  foot  of  time,"  hence 
October  term  will  soon  roll  round, 
and  with  it  another  exciting 
period  of  sport  and  pastime  as 
carried  on  at  our  two  great  sister 
Universities. 

Gk>l£ — The  field  of  observation 
during  the  past  month  has  been 
confined  practically  to  the  series 
of  professional  engagements  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  recent 
years,  hscve  immediately  preceded 
and  followed  the  great  Open  Cham- 
pionship. These  were  all  battles 
of  giants.  We  have  mentioned  the 
tournaments  at  North  Berwick, 
Musselburgh,  and  Bridge  of  Weir, 
in  which  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Win- 
chester (the  subsequent  Champion), 
lost  his  X50-a-side  challenge  to 
Andrew  Kirkaldy,  and  the  events 
which  succeeded  the  Championship 
struggle  are  equally  deserving  of 
being  chronicled. 

Following  close  on  the  heels  of 
that  great  event,  sixteen  of  the 
professionals  who  had  best  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  it,  and  four 
of  the  leading  amateurs,  Messrs. 
L.  Auchterlonie,  James  Kobb,  F.  G. 
Tait,  and  J.  Ball,  jun.,  came  for- 
ward to  try  conclusions  in  a  com- 
petition over  the  new  St.  Andrews 
links.  A  sum  of  £38  was  sub- 
scribed for  prizes  to  the  profes- 
sionals. The  round  was  a  double 
one  of  36  holes,  and  beautiful 
weather  prevailed.  Sandy  Herd,  the 
Huddersfield  professional,  headed 
the  list  with  172;  Willie  Femie, 
of  Troon,  came  second  with  173 ; 
Andrew  Kirkaldy,  St. »  Andrews, 
was  third  with  the  same  figure ; 
Tom  Yardon,  Ilkley,  was  fourth ; 
and  Mr.  Tait  fifth  with  175 ;  Mr. 
BaU  took  seventh  place  with  176 ; 
and  the  Champion  (J.  H.  Taylor) 
the  eighth  with  177.  Proceeding 
on  his  way  Winchester-wards, 
Taylor  had  to  encounter  Kay,  the 


noted  professional  of  Seaton  Carew, 
on    his    own    ground.      A   large 
"  gallery  ^    witnessed    the    match, 
36  holes,  in  splendid  weather.    The 
contest  was  close  and  most  exciting, 
and  eventuated  in  a  victory  for  the 
local  man  by  one  hole,  the  scores 
being   equal.      Further  South,   at 
Disley,  the  Open  Champion  was  one 
of  twenty-nine    professionals  who 
competed  for  prizes  amounting  to 
X60,  the  match  being  one  of  two 
rounds,  or  36  holes.     Bennie  Sayers, 
the  sturdy  North  Berwick  profes- 
sional, secured  the  first  prize,  £20, 
with  150 ;  Taylor,  the  second,  £9, 
and  Tom  Yardon,  the  third,  also 
£9,   with   151    each;    and    Davie 
Brown,  Malvern,  the  fourth,    £6, 
with  153.     Nearer  home,    Taylor 
had  to  battle  with  T.  Yardon  on 
the  picturesque  links  of  the  Enfield 
Club,   and  won  the  match  rather 
easily  by  3  up  and  2  to  play.  After 
a  brief  rest  he  joined  Andrew  Kirk- 
aldy in  an  exhibition    match    at 
Eltham.  The  first  round  was  halved, 
the  scores,  however,  being  Taylor  77 
and  Kirkaldy  75.  The  second  round 
the  competitors  showed  an  equal  77 
strokes,  but  the  match  was  won  by 
the  St.  Andrews  man  by  2  up  and 
1  to  play.     A  few  days  later  the 
same  combatants  met  again  on  the 
pretty  links  of  the  Chislehurst  Club, 
who  have  for  their  club-house  Cam> 
den  House,  the  one-time  residence 
of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
the  ex-Empress  Eugenie.  The  course 
is  as  yet  only  a  nine-hole  one,  and 
four  rounds  were  played,  resulting 
in  an  easy  win  for  the  Champion  by 
5  up  and  4  to  play.     Amongst  the 
other  professional    matches  Utely 
played  there  may  be  mentioned  that 
between  Willie    Femie    and    Ben 
Sayers  at  Dunblana     The  course  is 
a  nine-hole  one,   and    four  rounda 
were  played  for  apurse  of  sovereigns. 
The  Troon    professional    was    the 
winner  by  3  up  and  2  to  play. 

A  professional  foursome  of  much 
interest  has  been  projected,  and  ia 
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likely  to  take  place  soon.  We  under- 
stand that  Willie  Femie  (Troon) 
and  Ben  Sayers  (North  Berwick) 
have  taken  up  the  challenge  of 
Andrew  Kirkaldy  (St.  Andrews) 
and  Archie  Simpson  (Aberdeen)  to 
play  a  match  for  £100  a  side,  over 
fotir  greens.  These  will  probably 
be  Carnoustie,  St.  Andrews,  and 
Troon,  with  another  green  to  be 
mutuaUy  agreed  upon. 

Some  curiosity  has  again  and 
again  been  expressed  as  to  the 
earnings  of  first-class  professionals. 
There  is,  of  course,  greater  scope 
now  than,  say,  ten  years  ago  for  the 
professional  golfer  making  money. 
We  do  not  think  we  shall  be  far  out 
when  we  say  that  Taylor,  the  Open 
Champion,  took  home  with  him  an 
amount  not  very  far  short  of  £100 
as  the  result  of  the  various  contests 
he  was  engaged  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning £ix)m  St.  Andrews;  and 
that  men  like  Andrew  Kirkaldy 
and  Sandy  Herd  finished  up  with 
winnings  ranging  from  £S0  to  £90 
in  the  same  period. 

The  Open  Championship  and  its 
surrounduigs  have,  as  hitherto, 
been  the  fruitful  sources  of  much 
gossip,  speculation,  and  calculation, 
more  or  less  (generally  the  former) 
beside  the  mark.  One  item  may, 
however,  be  usefully  preserved. 
Taylor's  championship  score  for  the 
four  rounds  at  St.  Andrews — 322 — 
18  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
Willie  Auchterlonie  made  for  four 
rounds  of  Prestwick  when  he  won 
the  Open  Championship  there  in 
1893.  Taylor  at  Sandwich  last 
year  took  326  to  the  four  rounds, 
so  that,  according  to  the  result^ 
-while  St.  Andrews  and  Prestwick 
require  80^  per  round  for  champion- 
ship honours,  Sandwich  requires 
81|.  Mr.  Hilton  at  Muirfield  won 
-with  305  for  the  four  rounds,  an 
average  of  76^  per  round. 

The  only  club  event  of  promi- 
nence coming  under  our  notice  up 
to  the  time  of   sending  in  these 


notes  was  the  three  days'  tourna- 
ment with  which  the  Howstrake 
Golf  Club,  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man,  celebrated  their  opening  early 
last  month.  In  the  forenoon  of  the 
first  day  the  green  was  opened  by 
an  exhibition  match  between  Mr. 
J.  Ball,  jun.,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton, 
a  foursome  in  which  Mr.  Ball  and 
Mr.  Hilton  took  part  being  the 
afternoon  event.  On  the  second 
day  there  was  an  open  amateur 
scratch  and  handicap  competition, 
restricted  to  15  strokes.  Seventy 
competitors  entered,  of  whom  only 
three  were  scratch,  and  Mr.  Ball 
came  in  first  winner.  A  ladies' 
scratch  and  handicap  competition 
under  similar  conditions  took  place 
on  the  third  day.  Altogether  the 
gathering  was  a  huge  success,  and 
gave  the  club  a  splendid  "send- 
off." 

There  have  been  many  odd  hap- 
penings in  Grolf.  Holes  have  been 
taken  in  one;  birds  on  the  wing 
have  been  wounded  and  killed  by 
the  flying  ball ;  matches  have  been 
played  amid  considerable  difficul- 
ties under  the  silvery  light  of  the 
moon;  but  we  believe  it  is  altogether 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  game 
that  a  perfectly  orthodox  match 
should  have  been  played  with  natural 
light  between  midnight  and  half- 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  mommg. 
This  event  took  place  at  Lerwick, 
the  capital  of  the  Shetlands,  on  one 
of  the  early  days  or  nights  of  the 
last  month.  It  was  a  foursome,  and 
was  played  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Manson 
and  D.  Morrison  against  Messrs. 
F.  J.  Smith  and  G.  Kay,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Shetland  Golf  Club,  on 
the  links  at  Annsbrae.  In  tiiese 
Northern  latitudes  at  the  present 
time  there  is  practically  no  night. 
The  sun  sets  about  half-past  nine, 
but  long  after  the  hour  of  sunset 
proper  the  sun's  rays  are  refracted 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  Northern 
sky  is  aglow  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful colours,  which  have  scarcely  dia- 
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appeared  before  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  are  seen.  The  first  ball 
was  driven  off  from  the  tee  at  five 
minutes  to  twelve,  and  a  full  round 
of  eighteen  holes  was  played. 
Although  the  course  is  a  somewhat 
hilly  one,  abounding  in  dyke 
hazards,  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  finding  the 
balls,  the  longest  drives  being  easily 
seen.  Shortly  after  twelve  the  lark 
was  heard  in  full  song,  and  by  the 
time  the  match  was  finished  it  was 
broad  daylight.  There  be  some 
enthusiasts  we  wot  of  who 
will  keenly  envy  the  golfing 
inhabitants  of  this  happy  Borean 
region. 

Biflley.— One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing competitions,  that  for  the 
"Evelyn  Wood"  prize,  was  un- 
luckily decided  on  the  Monday 
before  the  meeting  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced.  Companies  of 
Regulars  are  the  competitors,  and 
they  fire  at  figures  representing  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  men.  The 
range  is  one  of  800  yards  at  first, 
and  then  the  men  gradually 
advance,  winding  up  with  a  charge. 
The  Norfolk  Regiment  proved  the 
victors. 

On  the  Tuesday  the  Humphrey 
Cup  was  one  of  the  chief  attractions, 
rendered  on  this  occasion  more  than 
usually  interesting  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  Corporal  Ranken,  of 
Balliol,  made  a  wondrous  score  of 
214,  a  record  in  this  match,  and  it 
has  been  pointed  out  by  competent 
critics  that  his  score  is  greater 
by  six  points  than  any  total  credited 
to  either  Regulars  or  Volunteers. 
At  1,000  yards  he  made  72,  his 
shooting  at  this  range  being  really 
wonderfully  accurate.  It  would 
have  been  hard  lines  indeed  had 
victory  gone  to  Cambridge  in  spite 
of  this  score ;  but,  as  it  turned  out, 
Oxford  won,  thus  taking  away  the 
cup  which  has  for  the  last  four 
years  been  located  at  Cambridge. 

Turning  from   the   Universities 


to  Schools,  Charterhouse  won  the 
Ashburton  Shield,  with  the  good 
score  of  432,  from  twenty-three 
other  competitors.  Corporal  Holle- 
bone  made  30  at  200  yards  and  32 
at  500  yards,  a  very  good  perform 
ance  considering  that  the  weather 
was  anything  but  good  for  shoot- 
ing— ^in  fact^  many  of  the  scores 
have  been  lower  than  usual 
owing  to  this  cause.  The 
Spencer  Cup,  the  second  stage 
of  the  Public  Schools  Match,  fell  to 
Lieut  Hobson,  of  Harrow,  with  a 
score  of  35,  as  the  result  of  seven 
shots  at  500  yards;  while  the  Cadet 
Corps  Match  went  to  Winchester. 
In  connection  with  the  Wimbledon 
Cup  we  are  glad  to  note  that  Capt. 
the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle,  who 
has  contribu^  some  interesting 
papers  on  rifles  to  these  pages, 
was  returned  the  winner,  while 
England  won  the  Elcho  Challenge 
Shield. 

The  Queen's  Prize  was  won  by 
Private  Hayhurstj  13th  Battalion 
of  Canadian  Rifles,  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Light  Hones  at  Peterborough.— 
If  in  some  respects  the  hunter  at 
Peterborough  was  slightly  over- 
shadowed by  the  hound,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  hunters  we  can 
see  almost  any  day,  whereas  a 
hound  show  we  see  but  once  a  year, 
the  exhibition  at  least  kept^  up  its 
character  for  the  strong  classes. 
One  was  exceedingly  glad  to  see 
that  Peterborough  still  clings  to  the 
practice  of  having  three  weight 
classes  for  hunters,  so  that  the 
judges  can  not  be  put  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  having  to  decide 
between  the  merits  of  horses  up  to 
14  st,  and  horses  equal  to  14  st. 
or  any  other  weight.  The  difference 
between  a  12  st.  and  14  st.  horse  is 
naturally  so  wide  that,  unless  the 
former  be  exceptionally  bad  and 
the  latter  exceptionally  good,  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility  for  the  light- 
weight horse  to  get  a  prize,  but» 
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with  the  divisions  as  at  Peter- 
borough, ever}'  stamp  of  horse  has  a 
chance. 

The  Bath  Club.— The  last  "ladies' 
night "  of  the  season,  on  Thursday, 
JiSy  18th,  was  well  attended,  and 
an  attractive  programme  had  been 
arranged  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
C.  Newman.  In  addition  to  de- 
monstrations by  the  staff  of  the 
Club,  Professor  O'Rourke  gave 
exhibitions  of  scientific  diving; 
Professor  Burrows  swam  the  length 


of  the  bath  three  times,  under  water 
Mr.  Newman  made  a  dive  from  the 
roof  tied  in  a  sack.  There  was  also  a 
"Monte  Christo"  feat,  three  per- 
formers, two  of  whom  were  blind- 
folded, being  confined  in  a  sack 
before  diving.  Probably  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  evening  was 
an  exhibition  of  "log  rolling,"  as 
practised  on  the  Mississippi,  by 
Professor  Barton.  Several  lady 
swimmers  and  divers  also  contri- 
buted to  the  entertainment. 


Correspondence. 

HOUND  BREEDING. 


Sir, — "Borderer,**  in  his  most  in- 
teresting allusion  to  the  rough 
hound  of  Wales  in  this  month's 
issue,  quotes  verbatim  part  of  an 
article  on  the  same  subject  by  "N." 
"Will  he  forgive  my  pointing  out  to 
him  that  the  part  of  the  article  he 
alludes  to  was  written  by  me  and 
acknowledged  as  such  by  "  N."  (vide 
Vol.  XLV.,  page  350).  Since  the 
article  appeared  in  Bailt  poor 
Colonel  Jones,  of  Yelindro,  whose 
loss  we  all  so  deplore,  and  myself 
had  many  a  talk  over  it,  and,  while 
agreeing  with  me  in  every  particu- 
lar, he  used  to  laugh  and  say  that 
we  should  always  get  the  credit  of 
writing  it  together,  whilst  in  reality 
•we  both  wrote  to  "N."  without 
even  seeing  each  other  first. 

Many  hold  the  doctrine  that  the 
rough  hound  should  be  the  mother 
and  the  foxhound  the  father,  and 
breeding  this  way  you  would  prob- 
ably get  "  racier  "  and  "  cleaner- 
cut  "  Imes ;  but  if  you  want  to  pre- 
serve the  "wire  hair,"  by  all  means 


let  the  rough  hound  be  the  sire. 
When  judging  some  harrier  puppies 
at  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
some  three  years  ago,  I  awarded  a 
first  prize  to  a  beautiful  puppy 
perfectly  smooth,  but  out  of  a 
rough  Welsh  bitch  by  a  smooth 
dog ;  yet  all  her  puppies  were  quite 
smootib. 

The  idea  of  a  class  for  rough 
hounds  at  one  of  our  leading  shows 
is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  would 
go  far  to  prevent  this  grand  old 
breed  from  dying  out.  It  would 
also  improve  it  in  many  respects, 
particularly  in  legs  and  feet^  loin, 
shoulders,  and  hips.  The  type  of 
head,  which  is  very  beautiful,  should 
in  all  cases  be  preserved,  as  well  as 
the  voice,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
with  a  little  attention  it  would  hold 
its  own  with  the  smooth  hound, 
though  I  doubt  its  ever  being  so 
fast. 

E.  Cambridge  Phillips. 
The  Elms,  Brecon, 

8th  July,  1895. 
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Summary    of   Prominent    Results. 

From  June  21st  to  July  20th,  1895. 


TURF. 
Jane  21.    M.  B.  Lebaudy's  br.  o.  Bar- 
bary  by  Baroaldine — ^Desert  Qaeen., 

4  yrs.,  9  at  10  lb.  (S.  Loate<«>.  won 
the  HaTdwickeStakeeof  ^62^42 10s., 
8 winley Coarse  (I Smiles),  at  Asoot. 
— 8.p.  10  to  1  agrst. 

Jane  21.  Mr.  Blake's  br.  o.  Hebron  by 
KUwarlin  —  Seraphine,  4  yrft.,  7  st. 
1  lb.  (Clayton),  won  tbe  Woking- 
ham Stakes  of  930  sots.,  last  three- 
qoarters  of  Kew  Mile,  at  Asoot. — 
S.p.  100  to  14  afifst. 

Jane  21.  Captain  Maohell's  b.  h. 
Ravensbary  by  Isonomy — Penitent, 

5  yrs.,  9  St.  11  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  won 
the  Alexandra  Stakes  of  1,050  sovp., 
about  three  miles,  at  Asoot. — S.p. 
100  to  14  on. 

Jane  26.  Lord  Zetland's  b.  o.  Keelson 
by  Panzerschiif— Bed  Shoes,  9  st. 
7  lb.  (J.  Watts),  won  the  Korth 
Derby  of  1,276  sors.,  for  three-yeair- 
olds,  H  miles,  at  Kewcastle  Sum- 
mer Meeting;. — Sp.  8  to  1  on. 

June  26.  Mr.  P.  Buchanan's  bl.  c.  The 
Dooker  by  Southampton — Abate- 
ment, 4  yrs.,  7  st  5  lb.  (J.  Finlay), 
won  the  Korthumberland  Plate  of 
926  SOTS ,  two  miles,  at  Newcastle. 
— S.p.  7  to  1  agst 

June  26.  Mr.  A.  M.  Cardwell's  b.  o. 
Molesey  by  Merry  Hampton  — 
Minnie  Hawk,  8  yrs..  68t.  10  lb.  (H. 
Chaloner),  won  the  Royal  Borouf^h 
Handicap  of  430  soys.,  one  mile,  at 
Windsor  June  Meeting.— S.p.  6  to 
I'agst. 

June  27.  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  br.  c. 
St.  Fmsquin  by  St.  Simon — Isabel, 
9  st.  (Cidder),  won  the  Sandring- 
ham  Gold  Cup  of  2,000  sovs. ,  for  two- 
year-olds,  five  furlongs,  at  the  San- 
down  Park  Club's  Summer  Meeting, 
-^.p.  lOOtoSOagst. 

June  27.  Mr.  Wallace  Johnstone's  b.  o. 
Mimic  by  Galopin  —  Mimi,  2  yrs., 

7  st.  6  lb.  (Allsopp),  won  the  First 
Year  of  the  third  Clarence  and 
ATondale  Stakes  of  1,346  sovs.,  five 
farlongs,  at  SandownPark. — S.p.  6 
to2agst. 

June  27.  Lord  Durham's  b.  f. 
Amaryllis  by  St.  Simon— Pawatta, 

8  St.  7  lb.  (Rickaby).  won  the  Seaton 
Delaval  Plate  of  1,080  sovs.,  for  two- 
year-olds,  five  furlongs  at  Kew- 
casUe.— S.p.  6  to  4  on. 

June  28.  M.  R.  LebaudVs  b.  or  br.  c 
Pomade  Divineby  Friar's  Balsam — 


Patroness,  4  yrs.,  7  st  6  lb.  (S. 
Loates),  won  the  Second  Year  of 
the  second  Clarence  and  Avondale 
Stakes  of  2.670  sovs.,  about  <m(» 
mile  one  furlong,  at  Sandown  Park. 
— S.p.  4  to  1  ac^s 
June  28.  Duke  of  Westminster's  b.  o. 
Hartford  by  St  S-)rf  —  Sandiway, 

8  st  71b.  (\L,  Csknnon).  won  the 
Eighteenth  Renewal  of  the  Britiah 
Dominion  Two-year-old  Race  of  914 
sovs.,  for  two-year-olds,  five  ftur- 
longs,  at  Sandown  Park.---S.p.  11  to 
8agst 

June  29— Sir  P.  Waldie  Griffith's ch.  li. 
Toreador  by  Thurio — Victorine, 
6  yrs.,  7  st  8  lb.  (H.  Toon),  won  the 
Victoria  Stakes  of  465  sovs.,  one 
mile,  at  Eempton  Park  First 
Summer  Meeting. — S.p.  6  to  1  agst. 

June  29.  M.  Paloschin's  ch.  f .  MeU 
Melo    by  Melanion — Irish    Stew, 

9  st  1  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  won  the 
Eempton  Park  Two-year-old  Plate 
of  640  sovs.,  for  two-year-olds,  five 
furlongs,  at  Eempton  Park.— S.p.6 
to  6  on. 

July  2.  Duke  of  Westminstei's  br.  o. 
Labrador  by  Sheen— Ornament, 
9st  (M.  Cannon),  won  the  July 
Stakes  of  1.610  novs.,  for  two-year- 
olds.  New  T.Y.C.,  at  Kewmaiket 
First  July  Meetin,c— S.p.  6  to  1 
^et 

July  2.  Baron  de  Rothschild's  ch.  h. 
Medicis  by  Robert  the  Devil  or 
Florentine— Skotska,  6  yrs.,  9  st 
(T.  Loates),  won  the  Hare  Park 
Handicap  of  436  sovs.,  B.M.,  at 
Newmarket— S. p.  7  to  2  agst 

July  2.  Lord  H%rewood's  b.  m.  Qjrthe- 
rean  by  Retreat — Laip,  6  yrs., 
6  St.  9  lb.  (Gould),  won  the  Cum- 
berland Plate  of  426  sovs.,  about 
1}  miles,  at  Carlisle  Sammer  Meet- 
ing.— S.p.  8  to  1  agst 

July  3.  Mr.  Douirlas  Baird*s  b.  o. 
Symington,  by  Ayrshire — Siphonia, 
8  St.  12  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  won  the 
Exeter  Stakes  of  621  sovs,  for  two- 
year-olds,  Exeter  Stakes  Course 
(six  furlongs),  at  Newmarket — 
S.p.  7  to  2  on. 

July  8.  Mr.  Wallace  Johnstone's  b.  c. 
Canobie  Lea  by  Torpedo  (son  of 
Hermit)  —  Bride  of  Netherby, 
8  st  2  lb.  (Allsopp),  won  the  Stnd 
Produce  Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each, 
with  200  sovs.  added,  for  two-year- 
olds,  Chesterfield  Course  (last  five 
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furlongs  of  B.M.),  at  Newmarket. — 
S.p.  2  to  1  agst 

July  4.  Sir  F.  Johnstone's  b.  a  Le  Var 
by  Isonomy  —  St.  Margnerite,  8 
yrs.,  8  st.  2  lb.  (AC.  Cannon),  won 
the  Prince  of  Walee's  Stakes  of 
8,996  80T8.,  B.M.,  at  Newmarket. 
— 3.  p.  6  to  6  on. 

July  6.  Mr.  A.  F.  Bassef  s  ch.  o. 
Clorane  by  Gsstlereaifh — ^May  Girl, 
8  yrs.,  9  St.  2  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  won 
the  Ellesmere  Stakes  of  230  sots., 
about  one  mile  three  furlongs,  at 
Newmarket. — S.p.  6  to  4  on. 

July  6.  Lord  Houghton's  b.  f.  Flitters 
by  Galopin— Irene,  8  st.  6  lb.  (G. 
Chaloner),  won  the  Fulboume 
Stakes  of  ^537  10s.,  for  two-year- 
olds.  New  T.Y.C.,  at  Newmarkec.— 
— S.p.  11  to  2  agst 

July  9.  M.  T.  Cannon's  b.  f.  Melan- 
cholia by  Melanion — Ghmaoh,  8  st. 
2  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  won  the  Hamp- 
shire Stakes  of  608  sots.,  for  three- 
olds.  New  Mile,  at  Bibury  Club 
Meeting. — S.p.  6  to  1  agst. 

July  10.  Mr.  A.  F.  Bassef  s  oh.  o. 
Clorane  by  Castlereagh— May  Girl, 
4  yrs.,  9  st.  6  lb.  (G.  Chalonei^,  won 
the  Stockbridge  Cup  of  290  soys., 
T.Y.C.  (six  forlongs),  at  Stook- 
bridge. — S.p.  6  to  4  on. 

July  11.  Lord  Zetland's  b.  f.  Jolly 
Boat  by  Panzerschiff— Santa  Felice, 
8  St.  18  lb.  (S.  Loates),  won  the 
Hurstboume  Stakes  of  1,122  boys., 
for  two-year-olds,  Ayo  furlongs,  at 
Stockbridge— S.p.  6  to  4  agst. 

July  11.  Mr.  T.  Cannon's  b.  a  Amphi- 
damas  by  Melanion — BaYce,  4  yrs., 

8  st.  1  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  won  the 
Abington  Plate  of  460  soys..  New 
Mile,  at  Stockbridge.— S.p.  6  to 
Son. 

June  18.  Mr.  H.  McCalmonf s  oh.  f. 
Amphora  by  Amphion — Sierra,  8  st. 
21b.  (T.  Loates),  won  the  Excelsior 
Plate  of  676  soys.,  for  two-year- 
olds,  fiYC  furlongs,  at  LingfieldPark 
Summer  Meeting. — S.p.  8  to  1  agst. 

July  16.  Sir  H.  Farquhar's  ch.  m. 
Ejector  by  Victor  Chief— Cuckoo,  6 
yrs.,  7  st.  4  lb.  (O.  Madden),  won 
the  Beaufort  Stakes  of  870  soys., 
about  scYen  f uilong8,at  Newmarket 
Second  July  Meeting.— S.p.  100  to 

9  agst. 

July  16.  Duke  of  Portland's  b.  a  His 
BeYerenoe  by  St.  Simon  —  Miss 
Hiddlewick,  8  st.  91b.  (S.  Loates), 
won  the  SoltykofF  Stakesof286soYB., 
for  two-year-olds.  New  T.Y.C,  at 
Newmarkets— S.p.  8  to  1  agst. 

July  16.  Lord  Durham's  b.  a  Son  o' 
Mine  by  Isonomy — Alibech,4  yrs.. 


8  st  4  lb.  (Bickaby),  won  the  Dul- 
lingham  Plate  of  436  soys.,  Elles- 
mere Stakes  Course  (about  one  mile 
three  furlongs). — S.p.  6  to  4  agst. 

July  17.  Mr.  E.  C.  Clayton's  b.  c  Simon- 
bum  by  St.  Simon— St  Helen,  4  yrs., 
6  st  4  lb.  (C.  Ward),  won  the  July 
Handicap  of  570  soys.,  Exeter 
Course,  six  furlongs,  at  Newmarket 
— S.p.  5  to  1  ags*-. 

July  17.  Mr.  T.  J.  Jennings,  jan.'8,  oh. 
f.  Literature  by  Laureate  II.— 
Thora  (Bradford),  won  the  Twen- 
tieth Two-year-old  Sale  Stakes  of 
400  sovs.,  New  T.Y.C,  at  New- 
market—S.p.  4  to  1  on. 

July  17.  Mr.  L.  de  Eothschild's  br.  f. 
Utica  by  St  Simon— Biserta,  8  st. 
12  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won  the  Zetland 
Plate  of  600  SOYS.,  for  three-year- 
olds,  B.M.,  at  Newmarket— S.p. 
16  to  8  agst  *^ 

July  18.  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  br.  c. 
St  Frusquin  by  St  Simon— Isabel, 

9  st  8  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won  the 
Chesterfield  Stakes  of  760  soys.,  for 
two-year-olds,  last  Ayo  furlongs  of 
B.M.,  at  Newmarket— S.p.  75  to 
20  on. 

July  18.  Mr.  Fairie's  br.  o.  Matabele 
by  Salisbury— Henbane,  8  st.  8  lb. 
(F.  Plratt),  won  the  Midsummer 
Plate  of  920  soYa,  for  thzee-year- 
olds,  B.M.,  at  Newmarket  — S.p. 
100  to  12  agst. 

July  19.  Baron  Schiokler's  b.  c.  Le 
Justioier  by  Le  Suioy  —  North 
Wiltshire,  8  yrs.,  9st.  1  lb.  (French), 
won  the  Eclipse  Stakes  of  9,290 
SOYS.,  Eclipse  Stakes  course,  about 
li  miles,  at  Sandown  Park.— ^.p. 
6tolag8t 

July  20.  Mr.  H.  McCalmont's  b.  g. 
Emsworth  by  Salisbury— My  Lady 
by  Speculum,  8  st  11  Jb.  (T. 
Loates),  won  the  National  Breeders' 
Produce  Stakes  of  4,868  soys.,  for 
two-year-olds,  Ayo  furlongs,  at 
Sandown  Park.— S.p.  100  to  7  agst. 

CEICKET. 

June  21.  At  Leicester,  Leicestershire  y. 
Surrey,  latter  won  by  an  innings 
and  21  runs. 

June  22.  At  Tonbridge,  Kent  y. 
Lancashire,  latter  won  by  76  runs. 

June  22.  At  Lord's,  I  Zingari  y.  Gen- 
tlemen of  England,  latter  won  by 
ten  wickets. 

June  22.  At  Brighton,  Sossex  y.  Cam- 
bridge UniYersity,  former  won  by 
an  innings  and  100  runs. 

June  22.  At  Leeds,  Yorkshire  y. 
Derbyshire,  latter  won  by  107rDns. 
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June  26.    At  Lsyton^  Essex  v.   War- 

wiokshire,    latter   won   by    three 

wickets. 
Jane    26.    At   Lord's,    Middlesex    v. 

Snrrey,  latter  won  by  ten  wickets. 
:nne  26.     At  Sheffield,  Yorkshire   v. 

Notts,  former  won  by  nine  wickets. 
June  28.    At  Lord's  M.C.C.  and  Ground 

▼.   Cambridge  Uniyersity,  former 

won  by  an  innings  and  II  ions. 
June  29.     At  £ron,  Eton  v.  Winchester 

former  won  by  an  innings  and  89 

runs. 
June  29.    At  Maidstone,  Kent  v.  Oxford 

XJniYersil7,  latter  won  by  215  runs. 

June  29.    At  Manchester,  Lancashire  v. 

*  Middlesex,   latter   won   by  three 

wickets. 
June  29.     At  Leyton,  Essex  v.  Hamp- 
shire, former  won  by  107  runs. 
July  3.    At  Oatford    Bridge,  Kent  v. 

Sussex,  latter  won  by  45  runs. 
July  3.    At  Southampton,    Hampshire 

▼.  Somerset,  .atter  won  by  183  runs. 
July  3.    At  Leyton,  Essex  t.  Yorkshire, 

latter  won  by  seven  wickets. 
July  4.    At  Kennington  Oval,  Surrey 

V.  Middlesex,  drawn. 
July  6.    At  Lord's,  Oxford  v.  Cambridge, 

latter  won  by  134  runs. 
July  6.    At    Liverpool,   Lancashire  v. 

Warwickshire,  latter  won  by  116 

runs. 
July  6.    At  Hastings,  Sussex  v.  York- 
shire, latter  won  by  nine  wickets. 
July  10.    At    Lord's,     Gentlemen    v. 

Players,  latter  won  by  32  runs. 
July  10.    At   Leicester,  Leicestershire 

V.  Warwickshire,  latter  won  by  an 

innings  and  9  runs. 
July  10.    At     Derby,     Derbyshire    v. 

Yorkshire,  latter  won  by  171  runs. 
July  13.    At  Lord's,  Eton  v.  Harrow, 

drawn. 
July  18.    At   Taunton,     Somerset     v. 

Essex,  latter  won  by  an  innings  and 

317  runs. 
July  15.    At  Bristol,  Gloucester  v.  Lan- 
cashire, latter  won  by  12  runs. 
July  16.    At  Leyton,  Essex  v.  Derby- 
shire, former  won  by  134  runs. 
July  16.    At    Sheffield,    Yorkshire   v. 

Leioester^lire,  former  won  by  an 

innings  i  ud  266  runs. 
July  17.    At    Lore   ;,      Middlesex     v. 

Sussex,  latter  *von  by  two  wickets 
July  17.     At  Southampton,  Hampshire 

V.  Surrey,    latter  won   by    seven 

wicke*^  J. 
July  17.     it  Taunton,    Somerset    v 

Lar.wAbhire,    latter     won    by    an 

innings  and  452  runs. 
July  17.    At  Maidstone,  Kent  v.  Notts, 

former  won  by  an  innings  and  65 

runs. 


POLO. 
July  6.    At  Hurlingham,  13th  Hussars 

beat  8th  Hussars,  by  3  goals  to  1, 

in  the  final  match,  and  won  the 

Inter^Regimentid  Gup. 
July  20.    At  Hurlingham,  Bugby  beat 

Cheshire  by  5  g^a  to  1,  and  won 

the  County  Cup. 

ROWING. 

July  11.  Eton  beat  St.  John's  (Ox- 
ford), and  won  the  Ladies'  Chal- 
lenge Plate  at  Henley. 

July  11.  London  R.O.  beat  Thames 
B.C.,  and  won  the  Stewards* 
Challenge  Cup  at  Henley. 

July  11.  Nereus  B.C.  (Amsterdam  Uni- 
versity) beat  Moles  3y  B.C.,  and 
won  the  Thames  Challenge  Cup  at 
Henley. 

July  11.  Trinity  Hall  (Cambridge) 
B.C.  beat  New  College  (Oxford) 
B.C.,  and  won  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  at  Henley. 

July  11.  London  B.C.  beat  Thames 
B.C.,  and  won  the  Nickalls  Chal- 
lenge:  Cup  (late  Silver  Goblets)  at 
Henley. 

July  11.  London  B.C.  beat  First  Trinity 
(Cambridge),  and  won  the  Wyfold 
Challenge  Cup  at  Henley. 

July  11.  Trinity  College  (Oxford)  beat 
Trinity  Hall  (Cambridge),  and  won 
the  Visitors'  Challenge  Cap  at 
Henley. 

July  11.  Hon.  R.  Guinness  beat  Guy 
Nickalls  (holder),  and  won  the 
Diamond  Sculls. 

SHOOTING. 

June  25.  At  Hurlingham,  M.  Joumn 
and  M.  Moncorge  divided  first  and 
second  prizes  in  the  Paris  Cup. 

June  26.  At  Hurlingham,  Lord  Ash- 
burton  won  the  Hurlingham  Cup. 

June  27.  At  the  Gun  Club,  Sir  G.  H. 
Leith  Buchanan  won  the  Belgian 
Cup. 

June  29.  At  the  Gun  Club,  M.  Verda^ 
vainne  won  the  Gun  Club  Inter- 
national Cup. 

TENNIS. 

July  4.  At  Lord's,  Cambridge  (W.  H. 
Allen)  beat  Oxford  (E.  b.  Tnomaa) 
by  3  sets  to  0,  and  won  the  Inter- 
University  Single-handed  Match. 

July  6.  At  Lord's,  Cambridge  (W.  H. 
AllenandW.H.G.Price)beatOxford 
(£.  S.  Thomas  and  £.  H.  Hotham) 
by  3  sets  to  0,  and  won  the  Inter- 
University  Four-handed  Match. 
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Mr.  Francis  Alexander. 


Wb  may  fittingly  write  of  Mr. 
f^rancis  Alexander,  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  long  list  of  supporters  of 
the  Torf  who  have  honoured  these 
pages  by  permitting  their  portraits 
to  appear  therein,  as  the  wo|rthy 
son  of  a  worthy  father.  Perhaps 
we  can  pay  him  no  higher  com- 
pliment than  this,  for  if  there  ever 
was  anyone  who  was  respected  on 
the  Tu^,  who  was  the  soul  of 
honour,  and  who  was  popular 
wherever  he  went,  that  man  was 
assuredly  the    late    Mr.    Galedon 
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Alexander,  whose  death  was  a 
sore  blow  to  the  Turf.  When 
the  news  of  his  sad  and  sudden 
death  in  1884  became  known, 
there  was  but  one  feeling,  that 
of  universal  regret,  for  his  thirty 
years  or  so  of  racing  life  had  been 
a  brilliant  example  to  those  who 
came  after.  It  was  remembered 
how,  on  one  occasion,  when  ahorse 
of  his  had  won  some  insignificant 
race  at  Newmarket,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion — doubtless  a  correct  one 
— that  the  second  horse  could  hava 
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won  had  his  head  been  loose.  He 
thereupon  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Stewards  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
believe  his  horse  won  on  his  merits, 
and  proposed  to  take  further  steps 
in  the  matter,  but  was  dissuaded 
from  so  doing  by  his  friends,  who 
discerned  that  though  he  might 
have  strong  suspicions,  he  had  no 
proof,  and  so  he  unwillingly 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded. 
At  the  July  Meeting  at  Newmarket 
he  once  rode  a  match  against  the 
late  Sir  John  Astley,  who  bestrode 
Drumhead,  with  16  st.  9  lb.  in  the 
saddle,  Mr.  Alexander  being  on 
Briglia,  his  weight  16  st.,  but  Sir 
John  Astley  won.  This  defeat  was, 
however,  avenged  by  Mr.  Alexander 
in  a  pigeon-shooting  match  later. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  into  mentioning  these  few 
particulars  anent  Mr.  Caledon 
Alexander,  first,  because  he  was  a 
man  of  mark,  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause, by  some  oversight,  his  por- 
trait never  adorned  the  pages  of 
Baily  ;  while,  in  speaking  of  the 
son,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the 
father. 

To  come  now  to  the  subject  of 
our  portrait.  Mr.  Francis  Alex- 
ander is  one  of  the  kindliest  of 
men,  and  one  of  the  best  of  sports- 
men, not  confining  himself  to 
racing,  but  throwing  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  energy  into 
fishing,  while  he  is  a  keen  and  re- 
markably good  shot.  He,  too,  like 
many  another  good  sportsman,  has 
a  place  in  his  heart  for  the  de- 
pressed industry  of  farming,  and 
at  his  country  residence,  Everleigh, 
keeps  up  a  nice  herd  of  the  popular 
Polled  Angus  breed  of  cattle. 

We  are,  however,  now  concerned 
with  Mr.  Alexander  as  one  of  our 
gallery  of  owners  of  racehorses 
rather  than  in  his  character  of  shot, 
angler,  or  farmer,  and  in  his  love 
for  racing  he  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  whose  colours 
—  dark     blue,      white      sleeves, 


and  black  cap  —  were  popular 
on  every  racecourse.  Needless  to 
say,  Mr.  Francis  Alexander  keeps 
to  his  father's  colours,  which  he 
registered  in  1885,  and  had  a  few 
horses  in  training  at  Kingsclere. 
It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  de- 
serve success;  it  is  another  to 
achieve  it.  For  five  years  Mr. 
Alexander  raced  and  raced,  but 
could  win  nothing,  until  at  last 
Lunar  Eclipse,  a  two-year- old, 
won  the  Nursery  Handicap  Plate 
at  Ayr,  and  Canada  carried  off  the 
Shepperton  Welter  Handicap  Plate 
at  Eempton  Park.  In  1891  Lunar 
Eclipse  repeated  his  successes  by 
winning  a  Welter  Plate  at  Epsom 
and  a  handicap  at  Ayr.  If,  however, 
Mr.  Francis  Alexander  has  not  expe- 
rienced the  best  of  luck  on  the  race- 
course, the  same  want  of  goodfortune 
attended  his  father,  whose  horse. 
Thunderbolt,  a  good  horse  beyond 
all  question,  had  the  misfortune  to 
meet  a  better  one  in  Thormanby. 
Had  Thormanby  been  absent,  IhLr. 
Caledon  Alexander's  horse  might 
possibly  be  now  enrolled  among 
the  great  winners;  but  on  the 
walls  of  the  rooms  in  Belgrave 
Square  are  hung  portraits  of  the 
horses  which  have  carried  the 
family  colours,  including  Thunderi 
a  son  of  Thunderbolt. 

At  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  sale 
Mr.  Francis  Alexander  purchased 
Son  of  a  Gun,  probably  his  beat 
horse.  Some  of  the  critics  shook 
their  heads,  and  foretold  that  the 
new  purchase  was  not  the  horse  to 
bring  fortune  to  colours  none  too 
successful.  Subsequentevents,how- 
ever,  have  shown  that  buying  Bon 
of  a  Gun  was  no  mistake,  as  he  haa 
won  a  couple  of  Liverpool  Cups  ; 
and  who  knows  that  he  may  not 
put  on  record  some  noteworthy  per- 
formance before  the  racing  season 
of  1895  comes  to  a  close  ? 

Mr.  Francis  Alexander  entered 
the  Navy  at  the  usual  age,  bat 
retired  from    the    service  in   the 
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<<  seventies,"  after  several  years  of 
work  and  travel,  and  in  1883 
married  Miss  Caroline  Tremayne, 
a  daughter  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Tremayne,  of  Carclew,  Cornwall, 


and  both  she  and  her  children  take 
a  keen  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
popular  family  colours,  to  which 
our  readers  will  wish  every  success 
in  years  yet  to  come. 


A  Day's  Sea-fishing. 


'<  Si  on  n'a  pas  ce  qu'on  aime  il  faut 
aimer  ce  qu'on  a."  We  could 
wish  to  be  on  the  banks  of  a  High- 
land river,  with  deep  swirling  pools, 
when  a  spate  is  clearing  away, 
when  clean,  eager  fish  are  running 
up  from  the  sea  through  the 
porter-coloured  water,  and  when  a 
deftly-cast  fly  may  "  call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep  '*  in  the  bodily 
shape  of  a  game  and  lusty  salmon, 
which  shall  give  us  twenty  minutes 
of  thrilling  excitement  before  his 
gleaming  side  lies  heaving  on  the 
heather  at  our  feet.  But  such  joys 
are  not  for  us  this  year,  and  we 
must  fall  back  on  the  sporting  re- 
sources of  a  humble  little  seaside 
town,  and  try  a  new  phase  of  pis- 
catory experience.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  sea-flshing  is  an  art  as 
fuU  of  science  as  any  other  form  of 
sport,  and  that  a  tyro  can  only 
hope  for  the  smallest  measure  of 
success;  but,  if  we  put  ourselves  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  regular 
toilers  in 

The  fields  that  no  man  ploughs. 
The  farm  that  pays  no  fee, 

we  may  at  least  hope  to  learn  some- 
thing of  their  methods,  and  see 
something  of  reaping  the  harvest 
of  the  deep. 

There  is  an  easterly  breeze,  and 
the  opposite  coast  of  the  firth  is 
hidden  by  a  thick  haze,  a  reason- 
ably trustworthy  sign  of  fair 
weather  as  long  as  the  wind  re- 
mains in  its  present  quarter.  The 
tide  has  been  ebbing  for  some 
hours,  so  when  we  have  reached  the 
sunken  bank  about  two  miles  distant 
the  time  will  be  most  favourable 


for  our  chances,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  veteran  who  is  personally  to 
conduct  us  to  that  favoured  haunt 
of  haddock  and  flounder.  The 
coble  is  lying  ready  at  the  weather- 
worn stone  steps,  and,  threading 
our  way  through  the  many  black 
rocky  reefs,  whose  dangers  are 
shown  by  the  still  projecting  mast 
of  a  coaster  which  there  struck  and 
went  down  some  months  ago,  we 
gain  the  open  sea,  and  steer  for 
our  fishing  ground. 

Carefully  lifted  on  board  and 
stowed  out  of  harm's  way  is  a 
wooden  tray,  upon  which  is  coiled 
with  the  utmost  neatness  and  pre- 
cision the  long  line,  with  400 
baited  hooks  attached,  which 
we  mean  to  lay  down  on  the  bank. 
The  arrangment  of  this  line,  lying 
in  the  tray  on  a  bed  of  fresh  green 
ling,  is  quite  a  work  of  art,  so  that 
as  the  boat  moves  the  whole  may 
run  off  without  a  hitch,  and  none 
of  the  many  hooks  may  become 
entangled.  We  ask  who  does  this 
process  for  fishermen  ? 

"  Oh,"  says  our  skipper,  "  that's 
the  women's  wark.  The  wives 
mak'  the  lines  ready  in  time  for 
their  men  when  they're  gaun  oot." 

"But  suppose  the  wives  won't 
doit?" 

"  Oh,  the  fisher  he  just  bides  on 
shore,  and  then  there's  no  money 
coming  in  to  feed  the  bairns.  Ye'll 
maybe  no  ken  o'  the  weaver  body 
that  was  gaun  to  marry  a  lass. 
Weel,  she  said  that  she  would 
marry,  but  she  would  no  wind  the 
pirns.  The  weaver  said,  *A11 
richt,     as    ye    like.*      They    got 
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married,  but  they  sane  spent  all 
their  money,  and  the  man  was  just 
sitting  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  The  wife  said,  'Why 
don't  ye  go  to  wark,  ye  idle  fel- 
low ? '  '  It's  because  I  have  nae- 
body  to  wind  the  pirns  for  me.' 
So  the  wife  had  e'en  just  to  set  to 
work  and  wind,  whether  she  liked  it 
or  no.  It's  the  same  with  the  fisher 
wives.  They  maun  just  bait  the 
lines  whether  they  like  it  or  no." 

While  we  are  talking,  one  of  the 
two  hands  in  the  boat,  who  answers 
to  the  name  of  Tammas,  a  hard- 
featured  old  Triton,  with  a  cock-eye, 
and  a  wide  gash  for  a  mouth,  has 
been  fastening  a  heavy  stone  to  the 
end  of  a  long  line,  and  that  again 
by  several  &thoms  of  cord  to  a 
small  buoy.  We  have  arrived  at 
the  bank ;  the  great  brown  sail  is 
taken  in,  and  the  oars  are  put  in 
the  rowlocks.  The  stone  which  is 
to  anchor  the  end  of  our  line  is 
dropped  overboard,  and  the  buoy 
remains  floating  to  mark  its 
position.  The  second  man  rows 
the  boat  slowly  forwards,  and  the 
line  is  paid  out,  Tammas  watching 
it  carefully,  and  clearing  every  little 
impediment  to  its  free  passage. 
Another  stone  and  buoy  are 
attached  when  all  the  line  is  out 
of  the  boat,  and  it  is  left  to  do  its 
work  in  the  depths  below. 

When  the  tide  suits,  the  best 
fishing  hour  for  hand  lines  on  the 
coast  is  at  the  dawn,  and  we  are 
told  that  **  there  was  a  grand  tak' 
of  baddies  this  morning  just  behind 
yon  island ;  maybe  we'll  find  some 
there  now."  The  boat  is  put 
about,  and  she  is  headed  for  the 
leeward  side  of  the  rocky  mass 
that,  like  a  couchant  lion,  shows 
itself  over  the  waves.  We  have 
hitherto  been  ploughing  through  a 
tolerably  lively  sea,  but  when  we 
arrive  at  the  place  where  we  are  to 
anchor  we  are  sheltered  by  the 
island  from  the  eaciterly  wind,  and 
the  spray-crested  billows  are  modi- 


fied to  a  long  heaving  swell*  The 
hand  lines  are  produced,  and  we 
all  set  to  work  baiting  with 
mussels,  which  Tammas  opens  with 
the  dexterity  of  an  attendant  at  an 
oyster  bar.  Each  line  is  weighted 
with  a  lead  sinker,  and  has  four 
hooks  hanging  from  it  on  hempen 
snoods.  One  after  another  they  go 
over  the  side,  and  there  is  a  pause 
of  anticipation.  At  last  there  is  a 
little  tug-tug  at  our  line  which 
tells  of  something  nibbling,  and 
we  haul  in  hand-over-hand — alas  I 
only  to  find  one  of  our 
baits  gone.  The  fish  had  been 
too  knowing,  and  had  evaded  the 
barb  in  making  its  meal.  While 
we  are  straggling  with  another 
slippery  mussel  and  spitting  it  on 
the  hook,  two  lines  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boat  come  up  simul- 
taneously. A  whiting  and  a  had- 
dock have  fallen  victims  to  their 
appetite.  Again  we  have  a  firm 
tug  at  our  line.  This  time  there 
is  no  failure,  and  a  good  haddock 
comes  tumbling  into  the  boat ;  and 
so  the  fun  goes  on.  Sometimes  a 
landing  net  has  to  be  used,  and  we 
have  vague  hopes  that  the  short 
truncheon-like  staff  which  is  kept 
ready  to  knock  a  cod  or  other 
mighty  fish  on  the  head  may  be 
brought  into  play.  But  we  are 
favoured  with  no  such  luck.  There 
are  very  few  sizeable  fish  now  in 
the  firth,  unlike  the  old  days  before 
the  l^rawlers  had  cleared  out  all  the 
riches  that  used  to  be  there  for  the 
gathering. 

Our  skipper  is  a  man  of  long 
experience  and  much  knowledge  cf 
the  coast.  He  is  a  citizen  of  sub- 
stance now,  does  not  go  far  from 
home,  and  is  more  concerned  with 
the  business  of  the  old  seaside 
burgh  than  with  the  fishing  as  it 
is  now  carried  on.  He  talks  with 
admiration,  but  with  some  veiled 
contempt,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
boats  that  go  to  the  North  Sea  are 
now  fitted  out.    ''  Every  man  who 
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is  not  on  watch  can  go  to  bed  in 
his  blankets  as  warm  as  if  he  was 
on  shore.      When  I  went  to  the 
fishing  we  had  a  ooorser  time  than 
that."  He  goes  on  to  relate  how  he 
came  from  Yarmouth  once,  many 
years    ago,    in    a    gale  of    wind. 
*'  There  were  three  boats,  and  all 
the  lads  were  fain  to  win  hame. 
The   glass    was   falling,    but    we 
thocht  we  could  do  it  before  the 
storm  broke.    Weel,  when  we  had 
fairly  started,  it    began  to  blow 
verra  hard,  but  we  thocht  little  of 
it  till  we  came  off  Shields.    The 
glass  was  aye  falling,  and  I  wanted 
to  put  in  there,  but  the  ither  lads 
they  would  gae  on.    When  we  had 
passed  Shields  it  was  mirk  night, 
and  I  was  at  the  tiller,     The  sea 
got  up  maist  awfu',  and  it*s  a  yerra 
bad  coast.    We  had  to  stand  out 
to  clear  the  land,  and  we  let  the 
boat  rin.    We  were  raal  frichted  by 
this    time,  and  naebody  spoke  a 
word  for  hours.  It  was  kittle  steer- 
ing to  keep  the  waves  oot  o'  the 
boat,   but  we    cleared    the    land. 
I  was  that    thankfu' !    Wo  could 
not    see     the    ither    twa    boats 
anywhere,     and    we    just    drave 
on.     We  couldna  think  of  trying 
for  ony  ither  port,  and  had  just  to 
get  to  Leith.    One   of   the  ither 
boats  cam'  in  afterwards ;  but  one 
was  never  heard   of  again.     She 
would  just  be  caught  by  the  sea." 
We  have  been  working  the  hand 
lines  for  more  than  an  hour,  and 
the  open  box  which  receives  our 
prey  is  showing  quite  a  respectable 
mass  of  silvery  bodies.    A  gentle- 
hearted  passenger  is  much  exercised 
at  the  convulsive  flapping  of  tails 
which  tells  of  expiring  life,  and  is 
only  half-convinced  that  there  is 
no    unnecessary    cruelty    by   the 
argument  that  the  fish  are  really 
as  senseless  after  a  few  moments  in 
the  air  as  human  beings  would  be 
after  a  similar  time  in  the  water. 
The  long  line  has  now  been  sunk 
for  a  sufficient  time,  the  anchor  is 
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pulled  up,  and  the  boat's  head  is 
put    towards  the  spot  where  the 
first  buoy  is  bobbing  on  the  surface. 
Tammas  arms  himself  with  a  boat- 
hook  and  grapples  it.    The  stone 
which    anchored    the    end  of  the 
line    is    hauled    on    board,   and 
then  foUows  the  line  itself.     The 
first    few    yards    are   disappoint- 
ing.    The    hooks    hold     nothing 
but  some  repulsive-looking  starfish, 
which,  utterly  useless,  are  rudely 
torn  off  and  returned  to  the  sea, 
with  some  words    from  Tammas 
which,  if  we  did  not  know  that  he 
is  an  elder  of  the  kirk,  we  might 
conceive  to  be  anything  but  bless- 
ings.   But  things  improve  as  more 
line  comes  in.  A  good  fat  haddock 
has  sacrificed  itself.    Then  come 
three  or    four    smaller    haddock, 
then  more  starfish,  then  a  flounder 
or  two,  and  some  whiting.    We 
peer  over  the  side,  and  are  filled 
with  delight  as  we  see  indistinct 
white  shapes  coming  up  from  the 
depths,  and  speculate  what  each 
shape  will  resolve  itself  into  by 
the  time  it  reaches  the  surface. 
At  length  the  whole  of  our  line 
has  been  gathered  in,  and  we  find 
that  its  take  amounts  to  over  a 
hundred  nice  fish.    This  is  not  a 
great  amount  to  be  realised  by  four 
hundred  hooks,  particularly  as  we 
have  not  among  them  secured  any 
really  stately  fish.     The   starfish 
have  accounted  for  the  greater  part 
of  our  bait,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  number  of  good  fish  in 
the  firth  has  gravely  diminished 
of  late  years,   and  that  this  loss 
demands   the  careful  inquiry  and 
action    of    Government.     In    the 
meantime  the  fishing  industry  on 
the  coast  is  gradually  dwindling, 
and  we  are  approaching  the  time, 
thought  impossible  in  the  old  song- 
TV  hen    haddocks    leave  the  Fiith   of 
Forth, 

And  mussels  leave  the  shore, 

•  •  •  » 

Well  pro  to  sea  no  more. 
So    far,  however,    bad    as  things 
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are,  there  is  worse  fun  than  laying 
down  and  gathering  up  a  long  line 
in  the  deep  grey  waters  that  wash' 
Fife  and  the  Lothians. 

While  we  are  taking  in  our  fish 
a  dark  mass  of  cloud  has  heen 
rising  to  the  northward,  and  the 
skipper,  who  has  been  looking  at  it 
for  some  time,  sniffs  doubtfully, 
saying,  **  The  wind  's  been  shifting 
round  the  last  ten  minutes.  I 
wouldna  wonder  if  we  had  some 
rain."  Some  of  our  party  at  least 
don't  want  to  get  wet,  so  we 
venture  not  on  more  sport,  and 
bear  up  for  the  little  harbour  from 
which  we  started.  The  sea  has 
assumed  an  angry  and  leaden  look, 
and  as,  with  the  freshening  breeze, 
we  hiss  through  the  waves,  we  are 


thankful  that  we  are  not  further 
from  home  and  shelter.  A  remark 
is  made  that  the  greeting  of  a 
bright  fire  will  doubtless  be  wel- 
come after  a  chilling  day  exposed 
to  the  blasts  from  the  North  Sea, 
and  Tammas  responds,  ''Ay,  but 
the  strikes  o'  thae  miners  are  awfu' 
hard  on  us  fishers  that  has  families. 
Troth,  thae  lads  hae  little  to  do  to 
grumble  at  five  shillings  a  day. 
Whiles  I'm  oot  a  lang,  cauld  day, 
and  mak',  maybe,  one  shilling.  I 
do  weel  if  I  mak'  a  pound  a  week 
through  the  year." 

Here  comes  the  expected  squall, 
preluded    by     some   heavy    rain- 
drops,  but   the    enemy  has  over* 
taken  us  .too  late — ^we  are  at  home. 
G.  Stein. 


Partridge-shooting  Gossip. 


It  has  often  been  a  moot  point  with 
the  writer  in  his  moments  of  serious 
reflection  whether  fox-hunting  or 
partridge-shooting  be  our  most 
popular  national  sport,  and,  ^ac«  the 
fury  of  the  hunting  enthusiast  pure 
and  simple,  he  is  almost  inclined  to 
give  the  palm  to  the  latter.  He 
does  not  for  one  moment  mean  to 
'<  set "  one  against  the  other,  ex- 
cept on  the  mere  ground  of  popu- 
larity. He  is  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  hunting  is  in  every  way 
the  nobler  and  more  ideal  sport, 
bringing  forth  and  encouraging 
qualities  not  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  shooting;  and  he 
himself  knows  no  greater  pleasure 
than  a  day's  hunting ;  but,  on  the 
mere  grounds  of  national  popu- 
larity, he  is  fain,  almost  against 
the  grain,  to  admit  that  partridge- 
shooting  affords  more  pleasure  and 
interest  to  a  larger  number  of 
persons  than  hunting.  In  these 
days  of  agricultural  depression, 
fox-hunting  is  almost  entirely  the 


sport  of  the  very  rich ;  the  squires 
and  tenant-farmers  who  two  de- 
cades ago  were  the  backbone  of  the 
sport  form  now  but  a  fractional 
part  of  it,  and  the  wealthy  merchants 
and  bankers  or  successful  lawyers — 
— the  nouveaux  riches  (I  use  this 
expression  in  no  polemical  sense) — 
generally  are  fast  taking  their 
places.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to 
enter  into  any  controversy  on  tliis 
inevitable  revolution,  but  merely 
state  it  as  an  indisputable  fact. 
Now,  with  partridge-shooting  it 
is  different.  The  class  I  have 
just  mentioned  does  not  con- 
cern itself  much  with  this  sort 
of  sport,  except,  perhaps,  on 
some  highly-rented  and  enormously 
stocked  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  manor ; 
when  it  wants  shooting,  a  Highland 
deer  forest  or  a  Yorkshire  grouso 
moor  in  the  early  autumn,  and 
plenty  of  pheasants  later  on,  are 
what  it  demands  and  gets.  Not  so, 
however,  with  our  smaller  squire ; 
his  estate  is    perhaps    not    large 
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enough,  or  his  house  is  too  old- 
fashioned  to  "  let  "  well,  and  con- 
sequently, though  he  has  to  put 
down  his  hunting  and  take  his  boys 
away  from  Eton,  he  is  still  able  to 
shoot  .''his  native  hare  [and  par- 
tridge] upon  his  own  ancestral 
ground." 

But,  urges  some  captious  critic, 
you  claim  partridge-shooting  as  a 
national  sport,  and  yet  you  only 
describe  it  as  the  amusement  of 
those  who,  whether  relatively  rich 
or  poor,  can  only  be  described  as 
the  ''classes."  Pray  where  does 
its  national  character  come  in  as 
the  "  masses  "  ?  To  this  I  would 
answer  that  the  moMes  proper 
never  indulge  in  any  sport  (as  dis- 
tinct from  pastime)  at  all,  except 
perhaps  fishing,  but  that  there  is 
an  enormous  number  of  persons 
who  never  hunted — or  perhaps  even 
rode — ^in  their  lives  who  get  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  partridge-shooting 
every  year,  and  look  forward  to  it 
with  a  zest  which  their  more  for- 
tunate neighbours  can  hardly 
appreciate.  The  less  opulent  class 
of  business  men — auctioneers,  law- 
yers, et  id  genus  omne — well-to-do 
shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  hard- 
working city  clerks,  and  over- worked 
parsons,  strugghng  barristers,  and 
a  host  of  good  fellows  of  every  class 
in  Ufe,  manage  to  get  a  bit  of 
partridge-shooting  every  year. 
Their  beat  may  be  only  a  very  few 
hundred  acres  in  extent ;  it  may  lie 
in  the  most  unromantic  apd  un- 
attractive situation,  surrounded  by 
coal-pits,  or  amid  a  waste  of 
cabbage-gardens  and  brickfields 
on  the  edge  of  some  great  town ; 
but  to  them  it  is  as  health-giving 
and  productive  of  sport  and  amuse- 
ment as  a  Highland  grouse  moor 
would  be  to  the  owner  of  the 
above-mentioned  coal-pits  or  town 
property.  That  these  "smaller" 
shooting  tenants,  especially  where 
drawn  from  the  lowest  middJe  class, 
are  the  most  desirable  neighbours 


on  a  shooting  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit,  but  I  would  ask  my  more 
fortunate  brethren  to  exercise  a 
little  charity  towards  them,  and  to 
remember  that  they  have  not  been 
brought  up  to  the  same  high  code 
of  sporting  honour  as  themselves, 
and  I  can  further  vouch,  from  per- 
sonal experience,  that  if  treated 
with  courtesy  and  forbearance,  and 
not  harried  by  some  over-officious 
keeper,  they  will  endeavour  to  re- 
ciprocate the  attention  in  their  own 
way. 

Again,  countrymen  of  every 
grade  take  the  keenest  interest  in 
partridge-shooting,  and  all  con- 
nected with  it.  Though  the  majority 
of  tenant-farmers  do  not  them- 
selves shoot,  they  like  to  join  the 
line  and  watch  the  fun  ;  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  add  that  I  fear  that 
in  these  bad  times  a  great  many 
would  sooner  see  their  squire  ai^d 
his  friends  walking  through  their 
turnips  than  two  or  three  hundred 
horsemen,  whom  they  never  saw 
before,  riding  over  their  seeds  and 
their  wheat,  breaking  their  fences, 
leaving  their  gates  open  and 
setting  their  stock  wrong,  and  then 
departing  to  London  as  soon  as  the 
hunting  season  is  over.  Again,  the 
labourers,  though  they  dearly  love 
to  see  the  "  red  coats  "  come  ove; 
the  farm,  take  a  profound  interest 
in  the  partridge  -  shooting,  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  watching  a  line  of 
shooters  beating  a  turnip  field  in 
pursuit  of  a  covey,  which  they 
themselves  have  probably  known 
from  the  very  egg^  and  in  my  ex- 
perience (except,  I  believe,  in  the 
Eastern  counties,  where  the  per- 
nicious trade  of  egg-stealing 
flourishes)  do  all  in  their  power  to 
aid  keeper  and  squire  to  show  a 
good  head  of  game.  And  here  let 
me  add  one  little  word  of  advice, 
which  ought  not  to  be  necessary, 
but  is,  I  fear,  sadly  needed,  and 
that  is  to  give  as  large  presents  of 
game  to  tenants  and  laJbourers  as 
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possible.  How  often  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  shooting  do  we  see  one  Jiare 
sent  to  a   man  whose  farm  has 

Eerhaps  yielded  twenty  to  thirty 
race  of  partridges  besides  ground 
game,  whilst  his  labourers,  who 
can  do  so  much  towards  the 
preservation  of  game  generally,  are 
not  remembered  even  to  the  tune 
of  one  little  rabbit.  In  connection 
with  this  let  me  recount  a  little 
anecdote.  Some  years  a^o  a  large 
landowner  in  the  South  of  Scotland 
let  the  shooting  over  an  out- 
lying portion  of  his  estate  to 
a  gentleman  from  Edinburgh, 
and  a  stranger  to  the  district. 
Just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  shooting  season  I  met  the 
tenant  of  one  of  the  farms  over 
which  the  shooting  had  been  let. 
He  was  a  first-rate  fellow,  a  keen 
sportsman,  a  good  farmer,  and  a 
strong  Tory  ;  but  he  was  much 
exercised  in  spirit  over  the  new 
order  of  things.  ''Idinna  care," 
he  said,  '<  hoo  muckle  I  presairve 
the  game  for  my  lord  ;  it's  his  by 
right,  and  he's  aye  been  a  gude 
landlord  to  me,  but  I'll  no  hae  ma 
crops  eaten  up  (1)  and  ma  fences 
tramplet  doon  by  a  bit  lawyer  body 
fra  Edinburgh  and  his  friends."  I 
endeavoured  to  pour  oil  on  the 
^troubled  waters,  but  to  no  avail. 
Well,  when  meeting  the  man  some 
weeks  later,  to  my  astonishment  he 
was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  *'  bit 
lawyer  body."  And  why  ?  Because 
the  shooting  tenant  never  came 
over  his  holding  without  sending 
him  a  brace  or,  if  possible,  two  or 
three  brace  of  birds  "forbye" 
hares,  and  rabbits  in  proportion 
for  the  hinds  employed  on  the 
farm — a  bit  of  generosity  and  justice 
combined  which  made  a  difference 
of  many  a  score  of  head  in  the  shoot- 
ing tenant's  game  book  at  the  end 
of  the  season.     Vei-b*  sap.  sat 

Let  us,  however,  leave  the 
severer  or  theoretical  view  of  par- 
tridge-shooting, and  glance  at  the 


more  practical  side  of  it.  It  is 
often  asked  which  is  the  most 
enjoyable  method  of  killing  par- 
tridges ?  Lord  Chokebore  (of 
Chokebore  Castle,  Norfolk;  416, 
Grosvenor  Square ;  and  Chokebore, 
Brown,  and  Mudd,  tallow 
refiners.  City,  E.C.)  will  say 
that  for  real  enjoyment  there 
is  nothing  like  plenty  of  driven 
birds,  three  guns,  two  loaders,  a 
coat  and  a  cartridge  carrier,  a  hot 
lunch,  and  a  break  and  a  pair  of 
horses  to  convey  you  from  one 
"  drive  "  to  another.  My  friend 
Colonel  Snapshot,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  the  palm  to  a  care- 
fully-drilled line  of  beaters  and 
guns  walking  in  line  through 
turnip-fields  into  which  the  neigh- 
bouring stubbles  are  religiously 
driven;  whilst  old  Mr.  Bamrod, 
who  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven  in 
pious  disgust  at  the  doings  of  both 
Chokebore  and  Snapshot,  never 
kills  his  birds  in  any  other  waj 
than  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of 
well  -  bred  but  slow  -  hunting 
pointers,  and  probably  retires  to 
rest  before  Lord  Chokebore's  guests 
have  left  the  dining-room. 

Now,  in  my  humble  opinion  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favonr 
of  each  of  the  above  methods.  The 
first  is  without  doubt  a  most  de- 
lighful  form  of  shooting,  but  to 
make  it  really  enjoyable  it  requires 
three  elements,  which,  alas  !  are 
not  easily  obtained,  and  these  are 
— first,  great  quantities  of  birds; 
secondly,  a  suitable  country  for 
driving  them  ;  and,  thirdly,  and 
almost  most  important  of  all,  a 
keeper  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  art  of  driving  partridges.  How 
often  have  we  all  seen  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  really  ex- 
cellent day's  shooting  entirely 
ruined,  not  from  lack  of 
birds,  but  from  the  keeper's — 
otherwise  no  doubt  a  very 
praiseworthy  fellow — inability  to 
bring  them  to  the  guns.    There  is 
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only  one  more  pitiable  state  of 
affairs,  and  that  is  that  ivhen,  in 
addition  to  an  inefficient  keeper, 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  birds,  and 
under  such  circumstances  I  defy 
Mark  Tapley  himself  to  enjoy  par- 
tridge-driving. This  latter  condi- 
tion— viz.,  plenty  of  birds — ^is  also 
absolutely  necessary  to  enjoyment 
nnder  the  Snapshot  method,  as  I 
know  few  more  wearisome  proceed- 
ings than  to  sally  forth  with  an 
enormous  number  of  keepers, 
beaters,  guns,  and  retrievers  for  a 
bag  which  would  have  given  ample 
enjoyment  on  a  less  pretentious 
scale  to  a  couple  of  shooters,  but 
which  cannot  be  deemed  sufficient 
for  six  or  seven  of  them.  The 
matter,  too,  of  finding  running  birds 
in  thick  turnips  is  also  one  which 
frequently  helps  to  mar  an  other- 
wise good  day's  shooting  in  line. 
An  occasional  running  bird  is  in- 
evitable, but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do  as  some  hosts  do,  and  keep  the 
whole  line  waiting  whilst  two 
retrievers  and  half-a-dozen  men 
rampage  about  the  field  (thereby 
destroying  every  particle  of  scent), 
while  all  the  time  the  game  in 
front  of  the  guns  is  running  down 
the  furrows  and  rising  out  of  shot. 
No ;  the  only  course  to  pursue  is  to 
drop  a  handkerchief  at  the  place 
where  the  bird  fell,  and  leave  one 
man  and  one  steady  dog  behind  to 
seek  it. 

Again,  in  a  country  suitable  for 
wor^ng  dogs  there  is  no  better  fun, 
or  pleasanter  form  of  partridge- 
shooting,  than  over  them;  but  how 
many  such  tracts  of  country  are 
now  to  be  found?  Nor  do  I  know 
a  more  annoying  person  to  shoot  . 
with  than  a  man  who  persists  in 
running  dogs  in  a  turnip-field, 
where  they  range  the  whole  field  in 
*'  once,"  when,  perhaps,  it  should 
betaken  in  '<  four, "thereby  causing 
you  to  walk  over  whole  coveys,  and 
driving  all  the  ground  game  away 
out  of  shot.    Well  do  1  remember 


an  old  gentleman  of  the  Ramrod 
pattern  whose  partridge-shooting 
Lay  among  small  enclosures  with 
low  hedges,  and  who  always  per- 
sisted in  running  his  dog  in  turnips, 
even  when  we  had  marked  birds 
into  them.  The  field  would,  per- 
haps, be  three  or  four  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  away  would  go  the  dog, 
up  would  get  the  birds  out  of  shot, 
and  then  ten  minutes  would  be 
wasted  while  Ponto,  who  was  not 
infaUible,  played  at  hide-and-seek 
with  a  dodging  rabbit  among  the 
furrows.  Nothing  would  ever 
bring  the  old  gentleman  to  see 
how  much  he  spoilt  his  own  sport 
in  thisway,  and  to  this  very  day  he 
and  Ponto,  or  his  offspring,  still 
play  at  romps  with  the  birds  in 
fields  about  double  the  size  of  a 
fairly-big  dining-room.  But  in  a 
suitable  country — e.;/.,  on  downs, 
or  on  the  edge  of  moors — it  is  de- 
lightful to  work  dogs  after  par- 
tridges, and  some  of  the  days  I  look 
back  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
were  those  I  used  to  spend  shoot- 
ing over  dogs  with  one  friend  on 
the  edge  of  the  moors  in 
the  Border  country.  The  com 
and  turnip  fields,  though  few 
and  far  between,  came  right  up 
to  the  moor  itself,  and  between 
them  lay  large  enclosures,  locally 
termed  allotments,  of  rough  tus- 
socky  grass,  scarcely  more  valuable 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view 
than  the  heather  from  which  it 
had  been  with  difficulty  reclaimed. 
This  was  the  very  acme  of  a 
country  in  which  to  kill  partridges 
over  dogs,  as  the  aforementioned 
allotments  varied  from  50  to 
100  acres  in  extent,  and  though 
these  upland  partridges  took  a 
great  deal  of  circumventing,  one 
felt  more  pleasure  in  bagging 
a  brace  of  them  than  double 
the  number  of  their  lowland 
brethren,  whilst,  in  addition,  we 
used  often  to  vary  our  bag  with 
a    grouse    or     blackcock,     which 
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had  come  down  off  the  moor  for 
change  of  diet. 

Then,  too,  in  shooting  in  such  a 
country  there  was  a  sense  of  free- 
dom and  "  elasticity  " — I  can  find 
no  better  expression  for  the  feeling 
— not  experienced  in  the  more  fer- 
tile fields  of  a  lower  level.  Walking 
— and  one  got  plenty  of  it — seemed 
less  tiring,  and  one's  view,  instead 
of  being  bounded  by  the  next 
hedge,  ranged  from  the  salmon 
river  flowing  in  the  dale  at  one's 
feet,  over  miles  of  country,  up  to 
the  very  summits  of  the  glorious 
moors  on  the  edge  of  which    we 


were  shooting.  Ah,  me!  I  shall 
never  again  enjoy  partridge-shoot- 
ing as  much  as  I  did  that ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand — eheu  Jv^gacea  I — I 
shall  never  be  twenty-five  again  I 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  to  those 
sportsmen  who,  like  myself,  love 
the  partridge  in  death  almost  as 
much  as  in  life.  Get  your  cook  to 
put  a  little  lump  of  good  stock 
.  inside  each  bird  before  roasting  it. 
I  was  put  up  to  this  hint  by  an 
old  Yorkshire  woman  years  ago, 
and  have  found  it  answer  with  all 
kinds  of  game,  but  best  of  all  with 
the  partridge.  P.  S. 


Notes   on   the    Rifle. 

By  Hon.  T.  F.  Pbemantle. 
IV.— OP  POWDEBS. 


GuNPOWDEBs  in  these  days  are 
many  and  various;  indeed,  it  is 
only  by  courtesy  that  some  of  them 
can  be  called  powders  at  all,  for  the 
form  of  powder,  or  dust,  is  not  by 
any  means  the  only  one  which 
modern  explosives  can  assume. 
And  to  us,  to  whom  the  word 
"powder"  in  any  military  or 
sporting  connection  can  only  mean 
an  explosive  used  to  propel  a  pro- 
jectile, the  thought  comes  oddly 
enough  that  in  the  far-off  dark  ages 
when  the  alchemist  in  his  labo- 
ratory first  compounded  the  "  vil- 
lainous "  mixture  of  saltpetre  and 
sulphur  and  charcoal,  it  was  a  mere 
terrifying,  noise-making  concoction, 
whose  only  conceivable  use  was  to 
flash  and  to  smoke  and  to  boom, 
and  so  to  strike  terror  into  the 
mind  of  an  ignorant  foe.  The  in- 
vention by  which  the  explosive  was 
closely  confined,  and  allowed  to 
exert  its  power  in  one  direction 
only,  was  certainly  by  many  years, 
and  apparently  by  many  centuries, 
younger  than  the  discovery  of  the 


force  which  it  controlled.  Let  us 
endeavour  briefly  to  investigate 
something  of  the  history  of  gun- 
powder. 

Sad  as  it  may  be,  and  revolting 
to  one's  cherished  prejudices,  to 
discount  the  claims  which  tradition 
has  raised  and  often  reiterated  on 
behalf  of  Schwartz  and  of  Boger 
Bacon  to  be  the  discoverers  of  gun- 
powder, yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  very  little  research  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  deadly  compound  had  its 
origin  in  yet  earlier  times.  There 
is  good  reason,  in  fact,  to  think 
that  the  recipe  for  making  it  was 
already  well  enough  known  to  be 
likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  leam&i  and  best  read  al- 
chemists  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
W.  Greener,  in  his  book  on  "  The 
Science  of  Gunnery "  (1841^, 
quotes  from  Boger  Bacon  s 
"  Epistles  of  the  Secrets  of  Arts," 
written,  it  would  seem,  in  the  year 
1270,  the  following  passage: — 
"  Mix  together  saltpetre  with  luru 
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nume  cap  ubre  and  sulphur,  and  jou 
will  make  thunder  and  lightning 
if  JOU  know  the  mode  of  mixing." 
This  sounds,  as  regards  one  of  the 
ingredients,  a  most  puzzling  pro- 
nouncement, hut  more  than  a 
glinmier  of  light  dawns  upon  the 
enigma  when  it  is  observed  that 
the  mysterious  luru  mane  cap  ubre, 
by  mere  transposition  of  letters, 
becomes  carbonum  pulvere,  that  is, 
charcoal.  For  though  the  anagram, 
which  is  here  used  for  concealment 
of  the  phrase,  is  at  best  a  childish 
puzzle  in  the  eyes  of  modem  men, 
it  was  one  of  the  rather  primitive, 
but  doubtless  effectual,  devices 
adopted  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
conceal  from  the  layman  what  he 
was  not  meant  to  know,  and  to 
maintain  the  halo  of  mystery  and 
the  prestige  of  secret  power  and  ex- 
clusive knowledge  which  in  those 
times  surrounded  the  students  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 
In  the  quotation  given  it  will  have 
been  noticed  at  once  that  Bacon 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of 
claiming  the  invention  as  his  own. 
What  other  evidence  have  we,  then, 
for  thinking  it  to  be  yet  more 
ancient  than  his  time  ? 

Light  comes  out  of  the  East, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  ancient 
continent,  which  has  been  the  fruit- 
ful mother  of  so  many  mysteries 
and  old  inventions,  in  this  case,  too, 
set  the  feet  of  the  Western  nations 
upon  a  track  new  to  them,  and  one 
that  has  led  to  developments  of 
which  Asia  in  thousands  of  years 
never  dreamed.  There  is  a  curious 
reference  given  in  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  gunpowder,  in  a  former 
edition  of  the  **  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  to  the  Life  of  Apol- 
lonius  Tyaneus,  by  Philostratus. 
In  this  work  it  is  stated  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  during  his 
campaigns  in  the  East,  was  un- 
willing to  attack  the  OxydracsB, 
who  dwelt  between  the  Hyphasis 
and  the  Ganges,  because  they  lived 
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under  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
and  overthrew  their  enemies  with 
thunder  and  lightning  which  they 
shot  forth  from  their  walls.  This 
remarkable  statement  might  be  an 
ingenious  and  purely  imaginary 
reason  fabricated  to  account  for  the 
limit  in  one  direction  of  Alexan- 
der's conquests  ;  but  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  story  had  some 
foundation  in  fact.  The  exact 
parallelism  between  the  expression 
used  by  Bacon  and  that  just  quoted 
points  very  distinctly  to  the  use  of 
some  explosive  producing  both 
sound  and  flash.  The  fact  that 
artificial  thunder  and  lightning  are 
gravely  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
cause  to  stay  the  progress  of  so 
mighty  a  conqueror  is  a  notable 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  how 
great  was  the  moral  effect  of  such 
discharges  upon  an  ignorant  though 
very  powerful  enemy.  Clearly,  it 
was  much  greater  than  we  of  the 
nineteenth  century  can  easily 
imagine,  for,  although  we  know 
something  of  the  overwhelming 
terror  and  awe  inspired  by  the  first 
impression  of  firearms  in  savage 
tribes  unacquainted  with  them,  yet 
we  attribute  much  of  this  effect  to 
the  thunderbolt  destructiveness  of 
the  missiles,  a  feature  which  is 
rarely  part  of  the  first  impression. 
Colour  is  lent  to  the  probability 
of  the  story  cited  above  by  the  con- 
sideration that  gunpowder  was  un- 
doubtedly known  in  China  many 
hundreds  of  years,  probably  as 
much  as  2,000  or  8,000,  before 
the  time  at  which  it  is  first  heard 
of  in  Europe.  It  would  be  only  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  such  an 
invention  should  by  slow  stages 
work  its  way  westward  across  Asia 
— and  this  would  bear  out  the 
story  about  the  OxydracsB — and, 
crossing  India,  find  its  way  at  last 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Fireworks  were  no  doubt  in  ancient, 
as  in  modem,  China  one  of  the 
most  effective,  because  most  noisy, 
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means  of  securing  the  attention  of 
the  object  of  worship,  and  of 
advertising  to  him,  and  incidently 
to  the  human  race  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  piety  and  devotion 
of  the  worshipper.  The  inflammable 
compound  known  as  Greek  fire 
seems' undoubtedly  to  have  reached 
the  Greeks  from  the  East.  The 
writer  of  the  article  already 
alluded  to  in  the  '<  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  "  states  that  gunpowder 
is  described  by  an  Arabic  writer  (in 
the  Escurial  collection,  and  trans- 
lated by  Casiri)  in  1249,  that  is, 
prior  to  Bacon's  description  of  it. 
The  Eastern  alchemists  (is  not  the 
word  alchemy  itself  Arabic  ?)  were 
no  doubt  generally  acquainted  with 
the  recipe  for  gunpowder ;  and 
since  their  lore  and  their  writings 
formed  the  foundation  for  the 
researches  of  the  European 
alchemists,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no 
independent  discovery  of  gun- 
powder by  Bacon,  but  that  it 
was  a  piece  of  knowledge  which  he 
shared  at  least  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced investigators  of  his  day. 
And  it  is  not  long  after  his  day  that 
we  find  the  first  signs  of  the 
application  of  gunpowder  to  the 
projection  of  missiles. 

A  remarkable  point  in  the  history 
of  gunpowder  is  the  slow  improve- 
ment in  its  manufacture  and 
quality.  The  intimate  mixture  of 
the  ingredients  naturally  put  it 
into  the  form  of  a  very  fine 
powder,  what  is  known  as  ''meal 
powder."  In  old  days  it  was  called 
Serpentine  powder,  and  oneWilliam 
Bourne,  writing  on  gunnery  in 
1587,  draws  the  distinction  between 
"  Serpentine  "  and  **  Corne  "  pow- 
der, the  latter  being  the  grained 
form  which  alone  is  familiar  to  us 
at  the  present  day.  Bourne  praises 
thv  Corne  powder  as  good,  and  he 
makes  it  clear  that  the  other  was 
more  susceptible  to  damp  and  apt 
to  cake.    Indeed,  at  this  time  it 


clearly  was  losing  favour,  and  later, 
in  1644,  Sir  Henry  Manwayring,  in 
his  Seaman's  Dictionary,  mentionB 
Serpentine      powder-     with     the 
note    '*This    we     never    use    at 
sea,"     and    describes    two    sorts 
of    Gome    powder,    viz.,    cannon 
powder,   which    he    says    is    not 
very  strong,  and  musket  powder, 
which  is  of  all  powders  '<  the  finest, 
strongest,  and  best  we  can  get."   In 
Bourne's  time  gunpowder  was  com- 
monly made,  especially  (he  says) 
*'  by  the  Bours  in  Germanic."   But 
it  was  irregular ;  its  goodness  had 
to  be  judged  by  its  taste,  its  colour, 
and    the    rapidity  with  which  it 
burned,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
charge    regulated     in    accordance 
with  its  quality.  The  Corne  powder 
was  stronger  than  the  Serpentine, 
so  much  so  that  with  it  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  nominal  charge  were 
required.      Bourne     is    advanced 
enough    to    advocate    putting    up 
the.  charge  for  the  larger  muzzle- 
loading    guns  in    a    *'cartredge,'' 
the  chief  advantage  of  which  evi- 
dently was    that    it    reduced   the 
danger  of  explosions  on  board  ship. 
For  he  complains  of  the  frequency 
of   these    because    of    the    loose 
powder  lying   about  and  catching 
fire    from     the     "linstockes  and 
candels"    which  had  to   be  kept 
alight.  His  book  gives  us  a  curious 
insight    into     the      condition    of 
things  800  years  ago,  and  clearly 
shows   what   were    the    resources 
and  appliances  of    gunnery  with 
which     Elizabeth's     great      sea- 
captains  overthrew    the    concen- 
trated power  of  Spain,  when,  by 
the  favour  of  God  and  their  own 
skill  and  prowess,  they  shattered 
the    vast    Armada,  confident    of 
victory. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  the  investigators  of 
problems  in  gunnery  experienced 
constant  difficulty  in  obtaining 
powder  of  good  and  even  quality. 
Until   it  was    made,  as    in  quite 
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modem  times,  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  different  batches 
carefully  blended,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  trustworthy 
data  for  scientific  purposes. 
Robins  in  1742,  having  tried 
every  kind  he  could  get,  says  : 
''The  common  sale  powder  in 
England,  such  as  is  to  be  had  at 
almost  every  grocer's,  is  much 
worse  than  the  Government  or 
battle  powder,  and  extremely 
various  according  to  the  caprice  of 
the  maker.  I  have  tried  some 
whose  strength  has  been  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Government  powder 
as  two  to  three  nearly,  and  other 
parcels  have  been  still  worse,  but 
the  worst  of  all  is  the  powder  made 
for  the  African  trade,  usually  styled 
Guinea  powder."  Both  Count 
Bumf ord  and  Charles  Button  took 
great  pains,  and  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  providing  themselves  for 
their  researches  with  powder  upon 
which  they  could  rely,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  used  various  forms  of 
Eprouvette  to  test  the  strength  of 
different  batches.  Even  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth,  when,  forty  years  since, 
he  began  his  great  series  of  rifle 
experiments  for  the  Government,  is 
said  to  have  had  to  use  the  sif  tings 
of  cannon  powder  as  furnishing  the 
best  powder  then  available  for 
rifles. 

For  at  least  thirty  years,  how- 
eyer,  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  rifle  powder  of  even  and 
consistent  quality.  Messrs.  Curtis 
and  Harvey's  "No.  6"  powder  is 
probably  the  best  known  in  this 
connection — a  powder  well-nigh  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  used  in  the 
Martini-Henry.  For  many  years 
batches  have  been  produced  by  this 
firm  of  almost  unvarying  quality, 
and  capable  of  giving  the  highest 
results  for  accuracy.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  that  the  standard  of 
excellence  to  which  our  leading 
English  manufacturers  have 
brought  the  various  forms  of  black 
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powder  used  for  sporting  purposes 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

But  the  days  of  black  powder  are 
surely  numbered.  Slowly,  but 
with  a  relentless  certainty,  the 
so-called  '<  smokeless  "powders  are 
invading  the  ground  in  which  for 
so  many  years  it  held  undisputed 
supremacy.  Schultze  and  E.C. 
and  their  newer  rivals,  all  sharing 
the  great  advantage  of  substituting 
for  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  a  thin 
vapour,  and  giving  less  kick  and 
less  dirt  and  fouling,  now  almost 
monopolise  both  game  and  trap- 
shooting  with  the  shot-gun.  For 
the  new  type  of  small-calibre 
military  and  sporting  rifle,  of  which 
the  Lee-Metford  is  in  this  country 
the  best  known  example,  black 
powder  is  for  several  reasons  dis- 
tinctly unsuitable.  There  has  now 
been  produced  quite  a  crop  of 
powders  for  arms  of  this  class,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  most 
have  some  good  points,  although 
none  of  them  can  be  pronounced 
perfect  in  every  respect.  A  suc- 
cessful invader  very  rarely  fails  to 
push  his  advantages  to  the  utter- 
most, and  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  the  new  explosives  will 
eventually  monopolise  the  pistol 
and  the  sporting  rifle,  as  well  as 
the  shot  gun,  the  military  rifle, 
and  the  cannon.  It  may,  however, 
be  some  time  yet  before  black 
powder  is  entirely  beaten  out  of 
these  departments  at  home,  while 
it  certainly  has  advantages  of 
simplicitv— as  in  its  capacity  for 
ignition  by  the  spark  of  a  flint — 
which  will  long  ensure  its  use  in 
remote  and  uncivilised  countries. 

The  composition  and  qualities  of 
the  new  powders  may  be  left  for 
discussion  in  a  future  paper,  while 
the  present  one  concludes  with  a 
note  on  the  plate,  representing  a 
series  of  bullets,  which  accompanies 
it.  All  the  bullets  are  shown  full 
size.  The  larger  ones  on  the  left 
of  the  picture  are  copper-coated 
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ballets  fired  from  a  '461  Gibbs 
match  rifle — ^precisely  the  same 
rifle  which,  mounted  in  the  <<  sport- 
ing" form,  has  achieved  such  great 
feats  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Selous. 
The  tallest  bullet,  on  the  left  of 
the  picture,  weighs  570  grs.,  the 
other  two  540  grs.  One  of  the 
bullets  is  unfired  ;  on  the 
other  two  the  marks  of  the 
rifling  may  be  seen  in  the 
shape  of  faint  lines,  nearly 
vertical,  but  inclining  to  the  right 
towards  the  "  shoulder  "  of  the 
bullet.  The  wide,  shallow  grooves 
in  rifles  of  this  comparatively  large 
calibre  render  the  marks  of  the 
7-groove  Metford  rifling  less  con- 
spicuous in  these  than  in  some  of 
the  smaller  bullets.  The  next  five 
bullets  are  those  of  the  Lee-Met- 
ford  *80d  rifle.  On  all  of  them  the 
"cannelure,"  or  shallow  groove, 
round  the  bullet  above  the  base  can 
easily  be  seen.  The  first  three, 
two  fired  and  one  unfired,  are  bul- 
lets weighing  only  200  grs.;  of 
these  three  the  two  on  the  left  are 
oopper-clads,  and  the  third,  that 
on  the  right,  which  is  lighter  in 
tone,  has  a  sheath  of  cupro-nickel. 
The  two  remaining  of  these  five 
bullets  are  specimens  of  the  service 


bullet,  fired  with  cordite  ;  this  bul- 
let has  acupro-nickel  envelope,  and 
is  of  215  grs.  weignt.  The 
"Tweedie"  and  other  sporting 
bullets  for  the  '803  are  very  simi- 
lar to  those  shown  here.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  marks  of  the 
Metford  rifling  incline  to  the 
left  in  all  these  -808  bullets,  the 
reason  being  that  the  rifling  in 
the  Lee-Metford  is  cut  on  a  left- 
handed  spiral  instead  of  a  right- 
handed  one. 

The  two  bullets  on  the  right  of 
the  plate  are  samples  of  the 
steel-clad  projectile  of  the  Mann- 
licher  rifle  of  *256  bore.  Their 
weight  is  only  156  grains,  scarcely 
more  than  three-fourths  of  that 
of  our  service  bullet  shown  along- 
side of  them.  Yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  very  small  calibre 
makes  a  most  effective  rifle  for 
military  and,  within  limits,  for 
sporting  purposes.  Whereof  more 
in  a  future  number  of  Baily.  The 
rifling  on  these  bullets  shows  that 
there  are  only  four  grooves,  and 
that  they  are  deeply  cut — deeper, 
in  fact,  than  is  necessary,  while  the 
rifling  marks  extend  much  nearer 
to  the  nose  of  the  bullet  than  is 
either  elegant  or  useful. 


Public-School   Cricket  in  1895. 


If  the  Public  School  cricket  season 
of  the  present  year  has  produced 
nothing  which  one  can  poin^  to  as 
really  excellent,  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  good  cricket  and  good 
cricketers.  Blessed  with  hard  and 
true  wickets,  the  batsmen  have  had 
a  better  harvest  than  the  bowlers, 
and  yet  we  have  not  for  many  years 
seen  amateur  bowling  in  a  more 
promising — ^we  might  almost  say 
prosperous  —  condition  than  at 
present.  S.  M.  J.  Woods,  F.  S. 
Jackson,  C.  L.  Townsend,  and 
C.  B.  Fry  are    exemplifying   the 


fact  that  our  Public  Schools  are 
capable  of  turning  out  first-class 
bowlers,  or,  at  any  rate,  men  who 
can  bowl  well  enough  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  first-class  batsmen,  and 
in  the  future  we  hope  to  see  this 
list  largely  increased. 

The  contest  between  Eton  and 
Harrow  resulted  in  a  draw,  bat 
Eton  were  the  better  eleven,  and 
would  have  won  had  time  permitted. 
G.  G.  Pilkington,  H.  B.  Ghinnery, 
and  B.  W.  Mitchell  are  boys  of 
great  promise,  and  Pilkington  has 
already  appeared  with  some  degree 
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of  success  for  Lancashire,  and 
should  easily  get  a  place  in  the 
Oxford  eleven  next  year.  The 
Harrovians  were  a  much  smaller 
eleven  than  their  opponents,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Stogdon, 
played  pretty,  if  somewhat  ineffec- 
tive, cricket.  Stogdon,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  mighty  hitter,  and 
if  he  can  restrain  his  desire  to 
hit  at  inopportune  moments, 
should  make  a  name  for  himself 
at  Cambridge.  Mention  also  must 
be  made  of  E.  M.  Dowson,  a  small 
cricketer  from  Elstree,  who  will 
assuredly  bowl  too  well  for  many 
batsmen  during  his  career  in  the 
Harrow  eleven.  The  Wykhamists 
did  badly  against  Eton ;  but  the 
elements  conspired  against  them, 
and  robbed  them  of  what  might 
have  been  an  interesting  match. 
G.  H.  Bowe,  A.  L.  Gibson,  and 
A.  T.  Weatherby  were  the  best  of  a 
not  very  powerful  eleven. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  Charterhouse  had  an  excep- 
tionally strong  eleven,  and,  with  a 
little  more  bowling,  they  would 
have  been  a  most  formidable  side. 
As  it  was,  they  made  869  against 
Westminster,  and  won  by  an  in- 
nings and  66  runs,  and  then  ran  up 
877  against  Wellington  and  were 
victorious  by  an  innings  and  15 
runs.  These  performances  speak 
for  themselves,  and  it  will  be 
very  disappointing  if  the  Bar- 
ringtons  and  Hancock  do  not 
gain  further  prominence.  West- 
minster, although  they  struggled 
in  vain  against  Charterhouse,  were 
a  better  side  than  last  yeakr,  and 
gained  one  most  creditable  victory 
over  the  Oxford  Authentics,  and 
another  against  the  M.C.C.  In 
these  matches  S.  C.  Probyn,  B.  E. 
More,  and  C.  D.  Fisher  dis- 
iingoished  themselves.  Wellington 
did  not  do  well  against  their  rival 
school  elevens,  yet  they  were  ahard- 
ixrorking  side,  and  in  E.  H.  Weigall 
had    a    cricketer    of  considerable 


ability.  Hadleybury  playe^  drawn 
games  against  Wellington  and 
Cheltenham,  and  had  to  put  up 
with  defeat  from  Uppingham.  The 
fielding  of  the  team  was  above  the 
average. 

The  sensational  victory  of  Bugby 
over  Marlborough  was  well  de- 
served, and  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  splendid  cricket  of 
C.  P.  Nickalls,  E.  A.  Lassen,  and 
W.  F<  Gowers.  The  last  named  is 
one  of  the  best  schoolboy  bowlers  of 
the  year,  and,  as  he  made  a  good 
captain,  the  Bugby  eleven  would 
have  fared  badly  without  him. 
The  Marlburians  must  have  caused 
their  friends  many  heart-burnings, 
for,  both  against  Cheltenham  and 
Bugby,  they  collapsed  in  the  second 
innings.  In  J.  L.  Ainsworth  and 
F.  E.  Hooper  they  had  two  bowlers 
capable  of  achieving  brilliant  per- 
formances, but  the  bowling  was 
on  the  whole  as  uncertain  as  the 
batting.  Cheltenham  had  a  strong 
eleven,  but  they  only  won  one  of 
their  school  matches,  as  the  games 
with  Clifton  and  Haileybury  were 
drawn.  F.  B.  Champckin  is  a  fine 
cricketeri  who  may  be  of  use  to 
Gloucestershire  during  next  season, 
and  Barrett  (who  scored  over  200 
against  Liverpool)  and  Du  Boulay 
showed  great  promise.  Clifton, 
under  the  captaincy  of  F.  E. 
Thomas,  were  a  most  level  side  of 
able  cricketers. 

Malvern,  in  turn,  inflicted  severe 
defeats  over  Sherborne  and  Bepton, 
and  were  once  again  one  of  the 
best  school  elevens  of  the  year. 
E.  H.  Simpson  and  B.  E.  Foster 
sustained  the  best  batting  traditions 
of  the  school,  and  Malvern  cricket 
seems  to  be  sdtogether  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Bepton  drew  with 
Uppingham  and  lost  to  Malvern, 
the  failure  of  Eccles  in  the  school 
matches  being  a  great  source  of 
disappointment  to  those  who  know 
how  fine  a  batsman  he  is. 

Of  the  remaining  school  matches 
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the  most  exciting  was  that  between 
Badley  and  Bradfield,  which 
actually  ended  in  a  tie  ;  the  latter, 
howeyer,  were  hopelessly  overcome 
by  Sherborne,  who  ran  up  the 
large  total  of  421. 

Brighton  possessed  a  good 
cricketer  in  A.  H.  Belcher,  ana 
Bossall,  who  were  beaten  by 
Shrewsbury,  would  have  also 
suffered  defeat  from  Loretto  had 
time  not  intervened.  Among  the 
Scottish  schoolboys  we  cannot  point 
out  anyone  likely  to  take  a  pro- 
minentplace  in  the  cricketingworld, 
but  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  all-round  cricket  of  the  Scottish 
Public  School  eleven  is  improving. 


[Seftcmbik 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief 
notice  of  Public-School  cricket  with- 
out expressing  a  wish  that  Win- 
chester and  Bugby  could  in  the  future 
arrange  a  second  school  match.  If 
they  could  manage  to  do  so,  their 
young  cricketers  would  certainly 
benefit  by  the  additional  experience. 
There  is  one  further  remark  which 
is,  perhaps,  worth  the  making,  and 
that  is  the  excellence  of  the  school 
wicket-keepers  during  the  past  year. 
Best  of  Cheltenham,  Ascrof  t  of  Bug- 
by,  Baird  of  Eton,  and  Apthorpe  of 
Malvern  stand  out  most  pro- 
minently "^  but  nearly  every  eleven 
had  a  good  cricketer  behind  the 
wickets.  C.  T.  S. 


Animal  Painters. 

IV.— CHABLES    COOPER    HENDEBSON. 
Bt  Sib  Walteb  GmBST,  Babt. 


Stbanoe  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that,  owing  to 
the  disappearance  from  the  road 
of  the  old  English  coaches  and 
French  diligences  of  little  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  their  character 
and  type  would  scarcely  be  known 
to  us  but  for  the  artists  of  that 
day.  Many  of  these  artists  have, 
however,  left  behind  them  works 
which  will  serve  to  guide  us  not 
only  as  to  the  build  of  the  vehicles, 
but  also  as  to  the  mode  of  travel- 
ling of  those  days,  so  different 
altogether  to  that  of  the  period  in 
which  we  live.  In  this  respect  the 
truthful  lineations  from  the  orushes 
of  these  old  artists  give  us  a  better 
idea  than  could  be  obtained  from 
the  most  careful  study  of  contem- 
porary writers  on  the  subject. 

The  name  of  Charles  Cooper 
Henderson  stands  out  prominent 
amongst  this  class  of  painters.  He 
was  bom  at  the  Abbey  House, 
Chertsey,  Surrey,  on  June  14th, 
1808,     and     was     the     younger 


son     of     John     Henderson,     an 
amateur  artist  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit,  by  Georgiana  Jane,  only 
child  of  Oeorge  Eeate,  F.B.S.,  the  j 
well-known  man  of  letters,  andcorre- 1 
spondentof  Voltaire.  The  celebrated  ' 
Samuel   Prout    was    Henderson's 
drawing  master,  acting  as  teacher 
also  to  his  brother  and  sisters. ' 

He  was  sent  to  school  at 
Brighton,  where  he  showed  oon« 
siderable  artistic  talent.  Amongst 
his  many  drawings  at  that  time  was 
a  sketch  of  a  famous  charact^ 
of  the  town—"  The  Match  Man  " 
— ^which  was  so  highly  thought  of 
that  it  was  published.  From 
Brighton  he  went  to  Commoners 
at  Winchester  School,  and,  on 
leaving  there,  read  for  the  Bar 
with  Basevi,  the  special  pleader, 
brother  of  George  Basevi,  the  archi- 
tect. Connop  Thirlwall,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  was  also  a 
fellow-pupil  studying  under  Basevi. 
Henderson  did  not  practise  at  the 
Bar,     but    instead     spent    some 
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time  travelling  through  France 
and  Italy  with  his  father.  It  was 
daring  this  visit  that  he  made 
himself  so  well  acquainted  with 
Fiench  horses,  their  trappings,  and 
the  carriages  then  in  general  use,  as 
well  as  with  the  mode  of  travelling 
oustomary  to  the  early  part  of  this 
century. 

In  1829,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
he  married  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  Charles  William  By,  cousin  to 
liieut.-Col.  John  By,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  who  made  the  Bideau 
Oanal,  and  who  was  founder  also  of 
By  Town,  the  name  afberwards 
changed  to  Ottawa  when  made 
the  capital  of  Canada  in  1858. 
A  considerahle  portion  of  the 
ground  on  which  that  town  stands 
was,  under  Colonel  By^s  will,  in^ 
herited  through  their  mother  by  hi^ 
children. 

For  some  few  years  Henderson. 
lived  at  Bracknell,  Berks,  and 
later  on  in  London  at  Lamb's  Con- 
duit Street,  during  which  time  he  . 
depended  very  much  for  his  in- 
come on  the  works  he  produced. 
Later  on,  however,  upon  the  death 
of  his  mother  in  1850,  he  in- 
herited a  fortune,  which  ren- 
dered him  quite  independent  of  his 
brush. 

Many  of  Henderson's  works  were 
published,  amongst  others  ^*  Eng- 
lish Postboys,"  "French  Postil- 
lions," as  also  "The  Turnpike 
Gate,"  published  by  Budolph 
Ackerman  in  the  year  1884. 
"Road  Scrapings,"  the  twelve 
plates  which  he  etched  himself,  was 
published  by  Calvert  in  1840  ;  they 
include  several  coaching  subjects 
thoroughly  English  in  treatment,  as 
weU  as  Diligence  subjects  no  less 
characteristically  French,  and  all 
faithfully  portraying  the  different 
modes  of  road  travelling  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century. 
The  "  Temple  of  Fancy  "  also  was 
published  by  Fuller,  while  others  of 
his  paintings  were  published    by 
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Fores.  Works  from  his  hands 
were  eagerly  sought  after  by 
all  lovers  of  sport,  and  no  one 
ever  excelled  him  in  the  animation 
and  spirit  which  characterised  his 
drawings,  as,  for  instance,  '<  Going 
to  the  Fight,"  "Travelling  in 
France,"  "The  Old  Six  -  horse 
Diligence,"  and  numerous  others. 

Henderson  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  1840,  "The 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Mails 
Parting  Company,"  and  again, 
in  the  year  1848,  a  work 
entitled  "The  Diligence  of 
1830."  In  the  Sporting  Review  for 
the  years  1889  and  1840  there  will 
be  seen  engravings  from  his  works. 
In  Vol.  I.  "  The  Berkeley  Hunt," 
in  Vol.  II.  "  The  Earth  Stopper," 
and  in  Vol.  IV.  "  The  Way  we 
Should  Go."  There  will  also  be 
seen  in  the  Sporting  Magazine,  Vol. 
CLL,  for  March,  1868,  an  engrav- 
ing by  E.  Hacker,,  from  a  picture 
of  Henderson's, "  Over  the  Downs," 
A .  pair.pf  post-hprses.  It  is  a 
clever  sketch  of  a  pair  of  post- 
hoi»es,  full  of  character,  with  the 
post-boy's  horse  fairly  startled  by 
the  storm,  and  the  grey  off-horse 
dragging,  as  a  hand  horse  always 
will  drag,  at  his  bridle.  In 
Baely  for  May,  1892,  will  be 
found  an  engraving,  by  F. 
Babbage,  from  a  painting  of  Hen- 
derson's, called  "  Coaching  in  the 
Olden  Days." 

In  1850  Henderson  went  to  re- 
side at  Lower  Halliford,  on  the 
Thames,  and  died  there  on  August 
21st,  1877.  He  was  buried  in  the 
catacombs  of  Kensal  Green,  while 
there  is  a  brass  tablet  erected  to 
his  memory  by  his  children 
in  Shepperton  Church.  By  his 
wife,  who  died  in  1858,  Hen- 
derson had  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  surviving  son 
being  Major  -  General  Eennett 
Gregg  Henderson,  O.B.,  command- 
ing the  garrison  of  Alexandria.  On 
going  to  Halliford,  in  1850,  Hen- 
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derson  gave  up  painting  for  a  time, 
thoagh  he  resumed  his  brush  in 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life. 

By  many  now  living  in  Lon- 
don he  will  be  remembered  as 
driving  during  the  season  in  the 
park  a  well-matched  old-fashioned 
pair  of  roans,  in  a  yellow  mail 
phaeton.  In  Bah^t  for  September, 
1877,  there  is  a  feeling  tribute  to 
his  memory,  as  follows : — "  We 
saw  in  the  Tirjus,  lately,  the  death 
of  Charles  Cooper  Henderson,  the 
well-known  painter  of  coaching 
and  road  scenes,  whose  pictures  at 
the  late  exhibition  in  Bond  Street 
were  the  gems  of  the  collection. 
His  loss  is  to  be  much  regretted. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
what  Mr.  Apperley's  (*  Nimrod's ') 


pen  did  for  the  road  was  equally 
well  done  by  Mr.  Henderson's 
brush.  For  spirit  and  truth  of 
detail  he  was  unrivalled,  and  b!s 
pictures  now  will  have  a  doable 
value,  and  be  counted  as  treasures 
in  every  sportsman's  house.** 

Charles  Cooper  Henderson  was 
more  of  an  amateur,  like  Homy 
William  Bunbury,  than  a  pro- 
fessional, in  not  having  to 
depend  on  the  sale  of  his 
works.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
has  left  many  fine  examples  of  his 
work  both  in  oil  and  water-coloar. 

His  elder  brother,  John  Hen- 
derson, was  the  great  art  col- 
lector, who  devised  by  his  will  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  treasures 
to  the  nation. 


St.  Leger  Favourites. 


What  will  win  the  St.  Leger  ?  is 
a  question  that  has  been,  from  the 
remote  period  of  1776  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  will  probably, 
until  the  world  ceases  to  exist,  be 
asked  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  Indeed,  only  yesterday  we 
heard  the  old  familiar  question,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  such  an  open 
Leger — ^we  have  not  had  a  more 
open  one  since  Craig  Millar's,  per- 
haps, just  twenty  years  ago-— the 
old  remdn  will  from  now  on  until 
the  day  when  the  chains  are  up  on 
Town  Moor  be,  like  the  cuckoo's 
note,  frequer  tly  heard  alike  in  club 
and  parlou  -in  fact,  wherever 
sporting  E  .  ish  men  and  women 
congregate  It  has  been  an 
annual  certainty,  for  the  past  half- 
century  at  least,  to  have  a  very 
warm  favouritefor  the  '*  Sellinger." 
In  fact,  very  notable  has  the  great 
Northern  race  been  for  wond^ful 
favourites,  though  the  present  year 
is  a  remarkable  exception,  as  both 
Sir  Visto  and   Whittier  have  in 


turn  occupied  that  place.  It  maj 
be  as  well  to  see  how  horses  is 
the  like  position  have  fared  in  ibe 
actual  race  itself. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  '*  Sellinger's  "  existence  tfaete 
appears  to  have  been  very  littleiaoii^ 
fellowship  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Turfites ;  and,  until  1797, 
no  Derby  competitor  had  started 
for  the  Northern  event.  In  that 
year  Sir  Frank  Standish  owned  i. 
nice  colt,  called  Stamford  by  &r 
Peter,  from  Horatia,  and,  althougii 
beaten  off  in  the  Epsom  raoe,  he 
was  looked  upon  as  such  a  certaiiUy 
for  the  Doncaster  one,  owing  io 
his  having  come  off  with  such 
flying  colours  in  several  heaT> 
matdies,  so  fashionable  in  thoK 
days,  that  odds  of  7  to  4  were  Jad 
on  him  in  a  field  of  nine;  bat  ihers 
was  an  upset,  as  Lounger  beat  1 . 
but  whettier  easily  or  the  re\i 
record  telleth  not,  but  that  he  v« 
unlucky  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
won  theDoncasterCaponthefoll* 
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ing  day,  and  subsequently  proved 
himself  one  of  the  best  horses  of  his 
times.  In  1800  Mr.  Wilson's  Cham- 
pion won  both  races,  starting  first 
favourite  in  each ;  but  the  same 
gentleman's  representative  in 
1802,  namely,  Young  Eclipse,  put 
both  Northern  and  Southern  backers 
in  a  hole,  as  he  was  at  the  short 
price  of  11  to  8  for  the  Derby,  and 
was  beaten  easily  by  Tyrant,  whilst 
in  the  St.  Leger  5  to  4  was  laid  on 
him,  but  he  was  never  within  hail  of 
the  winner,  Orville.  In  1811  Mr. 
Astley's  Magic  ran  very  well  in  the 
Derby,  as  he  had  won  it  two  strides 
from  home;  but  Buckle  brought 
Phantom  up  with  one  run  and  beat 
him  by  a  short  head.  This  made 
Magic  a  tremendous  favourite  for 
the  St.  Leger,  in  which  Phantom 
was  not  engaged,  and  in  a  large 
field  of  twenty-four — the  biggest 
up  to  that  time — 45  to  20  was 
taken  at  the  start*,  but  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  race,  which 
was  won  by  Soothsayer.  In  1812 
the  Oaks  winner,  Manuella,  was 
made  the  summer  favourite  for  the 
Doncaster  race,  but  she  ran  badly ; 
and  the  next  great  deceiver  was 
Arbutus,  who  did  so  well  in  the 
Derby  until  he  bolted  on  coming 
round  Tattenham  Corner,  that 
he  was  plunged  on  as  a  good 
thing  for  the  St.  Leger,  though  with 
poor  judgment  as  it  proved. 
Gustavus,  another  grey,  did  win 
the  Derby  of  his  year,  was  backed 
down  to  a  very  short  price  for  the 
race  on  the  Town  Moor,  but  report 
has  always  suggested  that  he  was 
got  at  for  the  last  race,  and  those 
who  dealt  in  such  unlively  stock 
made  an  immense  amount  of  coin 
over  it. 

In  after-years,  Mameluke,  the 
Derby  winner,  was  a  strong 
favourite  for  the  last  of  the  classic 
races,  though  not  first  favourite  at 
the  start,  but  he  lost  the  race 
simply  through  temper,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  his  owner  (the  ex-prize- 


fighter and  M.P.,  Mr.  Gully),  a 
fortune.  The  Colonel  in '1828 
almost  emulated  Champion's  feat, 
as  he  started  first  favourite  for  the 
Derby  and  ran  the  memorable  dead- 
heat  with  Cadland ;  he  became  first 
favourite  for  the  Leger,  and  won 
it.  Frederick  won  the  Derby  in 
1829,  but  the  reputation  of  Bowton 
and  Voltaire  was  so  great  that 
he  was  never  more  than  third 
favourite  to  the  North-count»y 
cracks,  who  had  the  finish  to  them* 
selves,  Frederick  being  nowhere. 
Priam,  the  Derby  winner  of  the 
following  year,  should  have  won  the 
St.  Leger,  so  old  Turfites  say,  but 
Sam  Chifney  threw  the  Northern 
race  away  by  holding  Birmingham 
too  cheap ;  and  although  Plenipoten- 
tiary won  the  Blue  Riband  of  the 
Turf  easier  than  any  horse  has  ever 
done,  and  so  started  at  11  to  10  on 
him  for  the  St.  Leger,  he  was 
beaten  by  a  greater  horse  than 
himself  when  the  mighty  Eaton 
horse  Touchstone  won  in  a  canter, 
albeit  it  is  still  said  that  Mr. 
Batsoh's  horse  was  not  a  runner 
for  the  British  public  that  day. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  the 
favouritism  of  the  wonder  of  her 
day.  Queen  of  Trumps,  and  when 
in  the  ensuing  year  Elis  beat 
Scroggins  and  Mr.  Orde's  bonnie 
Beeswing  it  was  really  the  vindica- 
tion of  public  form,  as  the  best  fight 
against  the  Derby  winner,  Bay 
Middleton,  had  been  made  by  Elis. 
Epirus,  an  own  brother  to  Elis, 
from  the  reputation  he  had  in 
Scott's  stable,  was  made  an 
immense  favourite  for  the  St. 
Leger,  being  a  9  to  4  chance,  but 
the  good  thing  was  spoilt  by  a  fall. 
In  Don  John's  year,  1858,  there 
was  a  deal  of  up-and-down  sort  of 
betting,  as  Chobham,  who  had 
been  a  great  pot  for  the  Derby,  was 
the  summer  favourite  until  reports 
began  to  circulate  that  he  was  in 
queer  street.  At  last  Id  to  8  was 
the  best  price  against  Don  John, 
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whilst  Chobham  touched  16  to  1, 
and  the  latter  broke  down  in  both 
fore-legs  in  the  race.    The  form  of 
Bloomsbury  was  well  substantiated 
at    Epsom,    as — what  had    never 
happened   before,  but   has    since 
(1892)— the   finish  for  the  Derby 
was    confined     to    the    absolute 
winner  and  the  Oaks  winner,  De- 
ception.   It  was  a  grand  race  for 
the  first  run  between  Euclid  and 
the  filly,  the  latter  getting  the  best 
of  it  to  the  Butts,  but  Bloomsbury — 
an  outsider,  like  Sir  Hugo— dropped 
on    the    scene,    and,  challenging, 
headed   the  filly  a  dozen  strides 
from    home,    winning    easily  at 
the    finish;    and,     as    Deception 
iwo  days  later  won  the  Oaks  in  a 
trot,  there  was  some  temptation  to 
plunge    on  Bloomsbury  at    Don- 
caster.  John  Scott,  although  he  had 
had  his  favourite  Sleight  of  Hand 
beaten   in  the  Derby,  pinned  his 
^aithon  Charles  Xn.,after  a  notable 
trial  with  Hetman  Platoff.      He 
was  right  as  far  as  Bloomsbury  was 
concerned,    for    the    latter    went 
fishily  in  the  market,  and  certain 
knights  of  the  pencil  never  left  off 
peppering    him,  so    that    on    the 
morning  of  the  race  he  was  at  6  to 
1,  and  the  Whitehall  horse  at  7  to 
^.    Bloomsbury  never  flattered  his 
backers  once,  and  Euclid,  the  third 
in  the  Derby,  made  a  dead  heat  of 
it  with  Charles  XII.    Owing  to  his 
having  run  second  to  Little  Wonder 
in  the  Derby,  Launcelot  was  pitched 
upon  as  a  good  thing  for  the  big 
race  at  Doncaster,  and  was  accord- 
ingly installed  a  good  favourite  at 
7  to  4  against  him,  and  although  a 
leg  gave  way  shortly  after  crossing 
the  road,  he  ran  on  most  gamely, 
the  strangest  part  of  the  perform- 
ance being  the  difficulty  Scott  (on 
Launcelot)  found  it   to  win,  and 
Holmes    ^n     Maroon)    the    still 
greater  difficulty  to  lose.    The  year 
following,    however,    saw    a   red- 
hot    favourite   in   Coronation  go 
down    before    the   little  -  fancied 


Satirist,  who,  admirably  ridden 
by  Bill  Scott  the  invincible, 
just  beat  the  favourite  by  the 
shortest  of  heads.  Blue  Bonnet, 
an  8  to  1  chance,  carried  off  the 
Leger  in  1842,  and  Nutwith  floored 
the  long  odds  laid  on  Cotherstone 
in  the  ensuing  year,  after  perhar^* 
one  of  the  finest  races  ever  seen  on 
Town  Moor. 

The  great  race  of  the  North  for 
the  next  two  years  in  succession  fell 
to  Irish  horses  in  Faugh-a-Ballagh 
and  The  Baron,  both  non-favourites 
but  1846  saw  a  favourite  in  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes  once  more  successful, 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  Bill  Scott, 
his  owner  and  jockey,  was,  through 
intemperate  habits,  left  at  the  post 
at  Epsom,  the  bay  son  of  Melbourne 
would  assuredly  have  won  ''the 
triple  crown.**  Third  in  the  Derby 
of  1847  to  The  Cossack,  Van  Tromp 
started  at  4  to  1  for  the  St.  Leger 
and  defeated  the  favourite  and  his 
previous  conqueror  at  Epsom  very 
easily  by  a  couple  of  lengths.  How 
hearts  throbbed  when  Canezou  and 
Surplice  started  almost  even 
favourites — the  mare  for  choice — 
for  the  Leger  of  '49,  and  from  the 
distance  it  was  a  match  be- 
tween them,  "Nat,"  who  never 
rode  a  better  race  in  his  life, 
winning  on  the  Derby  winner  by  a 
neck.  The  great  Dutchman  also 
landed  the  odds  laid  on  him  at 
Doncaster,  but  **  Yolti "  made  his 
backers  quake  when,  running 
somewhat  lurchingly,  he  let  Buss- 
borough  make  a  dead-heat  with 
him ;  and  that  Newminster  should 
not  draw  it  so  fine,  Frank  Butler, 
who  had  ridden  him  in  a  close  race 
before,  was  supplanted  by  Sim 
Templeman,  whilst  the  white-legged 
"  emperor  of  stallions,*'  as  Stock- 
well  is  sometimes  styled,  also 
landed  the  Doncaster  reice  for  his 
many  supporters  at  odds  of  7  to  4 
against  him. 

Never     was    there     a    greater 
favourite  for  the  St.  Leger  than 
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West  Australian.  He  had  beaten 
Sittingboame  in  the  Two  Thousand 
nice  and  comfortably,  but  in  the 
Derby  it  was  a  much  tighter  fit, 
Frank  Butler,  Sam  Rogers,  and 
Bumby  being  the  respective  jockeys 
on  the  cracks  West  Australian, 
Sittingboume,  and  Cineas,  and  the 
race  was  won  by  a  neck,  with  a 
head  between  second  and  third. 
They  were  all  three  in  the  St. 
Leger,  but  the  B.P.  would  have 
nothing  but  "the  West."  Ugly 
rumours,  however,  got  about  at 
last,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
late  Mr.  Bowes  and  the  ''  Wizard 
of  the  North  "  told  Frank  Butler 
that  if  the  horse  lost  he  should  be 
publicly  tried  on  the  following  day 
to  see  whether  it  was  right.  But 
in  the  actual  race  West  Australia^ 
won  in  a  canter  by  three  lengths, 
his  two  nearest  Derby  competitors 
never  being  in  the  hunt  at  all. 

For     the     next     eight     years 
favourites  at  Doncaster  went  down  • 
like  ninepins,  as  dire  was  the  fall 
of  Bifleman  when  Saucebox  won ; 
and    when    Yorkshire    swore    by 
Ellington,  and  laid  18  to  8  on  him, 
how  easily  he  went  down  before 
Warlock  1    Then  what  a  scare  it 
was  when  Imperieuse  was  seen  to 
come  away  from  Blink  Bonny,  who 
was  backed  down  to  5  to  4 !  And  it 
was  poor  work  backing  the  favourite 
again  when  Toxophilite  was  aU  the 
rage  at  2  to  1,  and  was  seen  run- 
xdng  as  dead  as  a  stone  inside  the 
distance,  whilst  Sunbeam,  full  of 
running,  looked  to  be  coming  home 
by  herself.      The  tide  changed  a 
little    for    the     favourites    when 
The     Marquis     won     in      1862; 
and,  although  as  much  as  50  to  1 
-was  on  offer  against  Lord  Glifden 
at    the    Bed    House,    <<the    Old 
Pusher  **  (John  Osborne)  got  him 
home  rather  easily  at  the  finish  by 
half  a  length,  whilst,  despite  his 
defeat  by  The  Miner,  Yorkshire- 
men  would  not  be  stalled  off  Blair 
Athol,   nor   would  they   hear  of 


defeat  overtaking  the  Frenchman 
Oladiateur,  Lord  Lyon,  his  sister 
the  flying  Achievement,  Formosa, 
Hannah  (the  hope  of  Mentmore), 
Apology,  Silvio,  and  the  Yankee 
Lroquois ;  whilst  in  our  own  times 
have  we  not  unflinchingly  planked 
our  money  on  such  favourites  as 
Melton,  the  champion  Ormonde, 
Donovan,  Common,  the  peirless 
La  Fldche,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  great  Isinglass,  and  they  have 
not  failed  us.  True  it  is  that  we 
have  occasionally  witnessed  the 
downfall  of  our  idols,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dutch  Oven,  who,  starting 
at  the  extreme  odds  of  40  to  1, 
beat  a  red-hot  favourite  in  Geheim- 
niss,  with  the  Derby  heroine  only  a 
bad  third ;  and  in  later  years  what 
a  sensational  race  for  the '  *  Jubilee ' ' 
St.  Leger  was  it  when,  at  the  start, 
Kilwarlin,  stopping  to  kick,  got 
left  150  yards,  and  yet  when  he 
did  jump  into  hill  bridle  made  such 
use  of  his.  powers  that,  challenging 
Merry  Hatnptdn  within  the  dis- 
tance, he  just  beat  the  Derby 
winner  by  a  bare  half  length  I  And 
only  last  year  what  a  blow  it  was 
when  the  almost  friendless  Throstle 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  as  it  were, 
and  fairly  outstayed  such  a  star  as 
Ladas  1  But  surely  it  is  these 
exceptions  which  prove  the  rule. 

As   yet  it  is  a  far-off    cry    to 
Doncaster,    and    in    these    days 
of   mammoth    stakes,    favourites, 
like  mankind,  are  ever  changing, 
up  one  minute  and  down  the  next, 
and    the    result    of    the    Eclipse 
Stakes,  for  which  Whittier  only 
just    managed    to    obtain    place 
honours,  fuUy  bears  this  out.  What- 
ever the  result  of  that  race  may 
be,    let   us    hope,     as   much    as 
we    may,  that  once  again  when 
in    the    great    contest    of     the 
North    the    old    familiar    cry    of 
"  the  favourite  wins  "  will  ring  on 
the  September  air,  and  if  it  should 
be  that  the  primrose  and  rose  hoops 
are    destined  to  follow  up  their 
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Epsom  triumphs,  personally  we 
shisJl  rejoice  exceedingly,  it  being 
part  of  our  creed  to  always  adhere  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  Derby  winner 
when  running  in  the  North;  but, 


remembering  also  that  what  has 
once  been  may  be  again,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  see  the  hand- 
some "Butterfly*'  flutter  by  in 
front.  Phiboze. 


Where  is  the  Old  Mill  Wheel  ? 


In  the  **  Mirror  " — a  very  excellent 
illustrated  publication,  which  com- 
menced in  the  days  of  George  lY., 
and  was  dropped  (I  believe)  early 
in  the  present  reign — there  was  an 
admirable  story,  attributed  to  Poole, 
author  of  Paul  Pry,  called  "  The 
Late  Popular  Mr.  Smith."  It  is 
supposed  to  be  told  by  a  deceased 
gentleman,  who  was  allowed  to 
oome  back  to  his  old  home  one 
month  after  his  death,  and  again 
«t  the  end  of  ten  years.  His  first 
visit  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  as 
he  finds  his  widow,  who  is  inter- 
viewing a  statuary  on  his  submit- 
ting to  her  a  design  for  her  late 
husband's  monument,  and  who  is 
sitting,  attired  in  the  deepest 
mourning  of  the  very  highest 
fashion,  in  the  attitude  in  which 
she  wishes  to  be  taken  as  leaning 
over  his  "urn."  The  "thorn  in 
the  cushion  "  was  when  the  lady 
struck  out  several  items  in  the 
contracts,  knocked  some  ornaments 
off  his  tombstone  on  account  of  the 
expense,  and  "  cheapened  his  urn," 
which  he  thought  shabby.  Again 
he  returns  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
and  finds  a  new  lodge  at  the 
entrance  of  his  park,  the  mansion 
rebuilt,  and  carriages  driving  up 
for  a  dinner  party.  He  sees  at  the 
head  of  the  dinner-table  his  widow, 
somewhat  stouter  but  very  beau- 
tiful, and  is  much  gratified  at  seeing 
his  late  friend  and  successor  to  his 
seat  in.  Parliament,  Mr.  Mitts, 
acting  as  master  of  the  house,  sur- 
rounded by  his  former  friends  when 
in  life.    He  hears  his  widow  say  to 


the  footman,  "  John,  tell  Muggins 
to  bring  in  the  children."  Whose 
children  ? — ^he  died  childless.  The 
doubt  is  solved  when  he  hears 
Mitts  say  to  his  widow,  "Marj, 
my  love,  may  I  give  the  children 
an  orange  ? ' '  and  the  cat  is  out  of  the 
bag,  and  Mitts  reigns  in  his  stead. 
He  hears  himself  discussed  and 
pulled  to  pieces  after  dinner,  the 
last  remark  coming  from  an  old 
gentleman,  who  takes  a  pinch 
out  of  a  gold  snuff-box — ^his  own 
gift  —  and  who  says,  "Yes,  he 
meant  very  well,  poor  fellow ;  but, 
between  ourselves.  Smith  wets  a 
bore."  He  finds  his  own  por- 
trait in  an  old  lumber  room,  the 
original  having  been  supplanted  by 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Mitts,  M.P.,"  in 
the  handsome  gold  frame  in  which 
once  was  his  own  ;  he  discovers  the 
young  Mitts  family  poking  out 
with  their  mimic  swords  the  eyes  of 
what  they  call  "  the  vulgar  picture 
of  the  ugly  man."  The  story  is  in 
Vol.  22  of  the  "  Mirror." 

I  often  think  that  it  is  rash  to  visit 
favourite  scenes  of  the  long  pSiSt 
with  any  idea  of  finding  anything 
like  a  repetition  of  the  joys  of  days 
gone  by.  There  was  a  certain 
period  of  my  life  when  the  only 
amusement  and  change  which  I 
could  get  was  in  fishing,  and, 
although  not  an  Izaak  Walton,  no 
one  ever  worked  harder  than  I  did ; 
and  I  do  not  think  now  that  there  is 
one  of  my  old  haunts  which 
has  not  been  utterly  changed, 
and  in  many  places  the  sport  is 
gone.    I  can  count  at  least  half-a- 
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dozen  places  where  '^  mj  old  mill- 
wheel"  has  disappeared.  There  was 
one  whose  loss  I  most  lament,  in  a 
comer  which  poor  Fred.  Walker, 
the  artist,  came  down  to  sketch  veiy 
shortly  before  his  sudden  and  fatal 
illness,  with  an  eye  to  painting  a 
picture  in  the  following  spring 
when  the  foliage  was  at  its  best. 
And  what  a  picture  he  would  have 
made  of  it  1  There  was  the  dilapi- 
dated old  mill  and  wrecked  wheel, 
with  a  big  thorn  bush  growing  liter- 
ally into  the  ruins  of  the  mill,  and 
a  stone  bridge  with  many  arches 
across  the  river,  and  an  old  brick 
wall  of  a  park,  well  covered  here 
and  there  with  ivy,  and  big  trees 
overhanging  it.  ^d  what  a  place 
that  was  for  a  trout  I  It  wanted  a 
keen  hand  to  land  a  good  fish 
there,  for  there  were  old  posts 
in  the  neighbourhood,  sunken  roots 
of  trees,  and  many  difficulties; 
but  that  was  part  of  the  game. 
How  many  good  fishing  rivers 
there  were  which  have  been  spoilt 
by  interference  in  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  Sometimes  "  the 
squire,"  as  every  bucoUc  cockney 
who  buys  a  property  likes  to  be 
called,  has  a  fad  of  making  a  river 
which  is  naturally  the  home  for 
coarse  fish,  such  as  pike,  perch, 
roach,  and  the  like,  into  a  trout 
river ;  or  a  fishing  club  is  started, 
and  a  river  is  fished  to  death,  and 
the  little  rustic  inn  is  supplanted 
by  a  glaring  hotel,  all  plate  glass 
and  gas.  Sailways  and  cheap 
communication  of  all  kinds  have, 
of  course,  broken  up  many  quiet 
country  haunts.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  there  were  snug  little 
spots  on  the  Lea,  where  there  was 
a  rustic  inn  with  a  good  garden, 
and  where  the  range  of  the 
meadows  was  entirely  private 
to  customers  who  frequented 
the  house.  The  fishing  might  not 
be  very  grand,  but  you  h&d  the 
luxury  of  quiet  and  uninterruption. 
Fishing  is  called  <Hhe  contempla- 


tive man's  recreation,"  and  so  it  is ; 
for,  after  much  turmoil  and  busy 
life,  you  can  almost  feel  the  cob- 
webs and  rust  peeling  off  you  as 
you  watch  the  beauties  of  the  river 
side.  And  how  it  makes  you  jump 
if  someone  passes  and  hails  you 
suddenly  without  notice  I  Ah  I  it 
i9  a  joyous  pastime,  and  much  more 
enjoyable  without  keepers  or 
attendants. 

One  of  the  best  places  for  a 
week's  outing  that  1  remember  years 
ago  was  Bingwood,  in  the  New 
Forest.  It  cost  money  to  go  there, 
and  you  might  reckon  on  its  costing 
you  a  ten-pound  note,  all  told, 
to  take  a  few  days'  run  down ;  and 
sometimes  you  might  fish  for  a 
week  nearly  and  have  little  or  no 
sport.  Fish  in  certaui  weather  will 
not  feed.  The  headquarters  were 
the  Grown  Hotel.  The  charge 
for  fishing  was  five  shillings  a  day, 
and  about  half-a-crown  for  a  boat 
or  punt  and  a  boy,  and  the  extent 
of  the  fishery  was  about  four  nailes. 
The  half-crown  for  the  boat  and 
fisherman  was  a  nominal  charge, 
as  about  three  times  that  amount 
was  the  proper  tip.  You  wanted  a 
companion  for  this  fishing,  as 
there  were  long  evenings  to  get 
through.  There  was  the  finest 
pike,  perch,  and  roach  fishing  I  ever 
had,  with  a  possible  trout  or  gray- 
ling in  the  season.  Now  the  river 
is  preserved  for  salmon.  The 
air  was  something  grand  beyond 
description,  and  the  appetite  came 
with  it.  The  luncheon  basket,  too, 
was  a  caution.  For  three — self 
and  friend  and  the  fisherman— the 
commissariat  consisted  of  a  couple 
of  chickens,  some  bacon,  slices  of 
cold  beef,  cheese,  butter,  a  couple 
of  loaves,  a  large  stone  bottle  of 
beer,  and  a  pint  bottle  of  brandy  or 
whisky;  and  somehow  between 
9  a.m.  and  dark  very  little  was  left 
for  the  fisherman  to  carry homewith 
him — for,  of  course,  the  **  balance  '* 
was    the    fisherman's    perquisite. 
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The  first  onslaught  on  the  luncheon 
began  not  later  than  noon,  and 
about  three  o'clock  a  second 
innings  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  roach  commonly  ran  to  two 
pounds,  but  pike  and  perch  were 
the  main  sport.  A  good  many  con- 
tented themselves  with  fly-fishing 
for  roach  in  July  and  August, 
which  was  more  stay-at-home  work, 
and  could  be  done  from  the  bank. 
The  fishing  ticket  and  punt,  &c., 
for  two  cost  ecMsh  about  10s.  a  day, 
pltis  your  inn  bill,  about  15s.  each 
more,  with  every  comfort  and  kind- 
ness. The  best  day  I  ever  had 
there  was  at  the  end  of  a  blank 
day  ''  all  but " ;  and  it  was  a  grand 
"all  but."  It  was  on  the  27th  of 
November,  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  that  a  friend  (since  dead)  and 
myself  caught  thirteen  perch  within 
an  hour  of  sunset,  which  weighed 
21^  lb.  in  the  butcher's  scales  two 
hours  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  water;  and  one  brace  of 
these  perch  was  within  8  oz.  of 
6  lb.  We  never  knew  which  of 
us  caught  the  odd  fish.  We  always 
said  that  Providence  was  in  it,  as 
we  had  done  the  "  good  Samaritan's 
trick  "  in  so  small  a  way  that  I  can 
afford  to  tell  it.  It  was  bitterly 
cold,  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  wild 
fowl  coming  up  for  the  first  time 
that  season.  We  found  a  poor, 
ragged,  half^starved  boy  keeping 
cows  by  the  river  side.  We  set  him 
down  to  eat  as  much  as  he  could, 
and  told  the  fisherman  to  rig  him 
up  with  an  entire  suit  of  warm 
clothing,  flannel  shirt,  boots,  and 
all.  It  only  cost  us  about  25s. 
between  us,  and  I  guess  he 
astonished  his  mother  when  he 
went  home.  Within  an  hour  of 
our  completing  the  plan  for  rigging 
the  boy  out,  we  came  across 
those  perch  at  a  place  called 
"the  hut."  How  we  finished 
that  evening  in  the  •  landlord's 
private  bar,  in  which  there  was  a 
goodly  company  of  sporting   New 


Forest  farmers — who  were  com- 
memorating the  victory  of  the 
landlord's  black  bitch  at  the 
coursing  meeting  tbat  day  as 
winner  of  the  silver  cup — and  how 
the  black  bitch's  health,  and  their 
healths,  and  our  healths,  and  every- 
one's health  were  drunk  in  cham- 
pagne out  of  silver  tankards,  at  our 
host's  expense,  to  honour  !  New 
Forest  sports  on  land  and  water 
are  facts  which  are  still  remembered 
at  the  Grown,  as  the  old  landlord's 
daughter,  who  was  a  girl  at  the 
time,  isnowlandlady,orwas8oafew 
years  back.  I  think  those  thirteen 
fish  "  beat  record,"  which  is  now  a 
favourite  slang  expression.  On 
looking  back  on  my  old  fishing  days 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
I  can  only  recall  very  few  days  in 
which  extraordinary  sport  occurred, 
as  fishing  is  much  a  matter  of 
chance.  To  a  sportsman  who  has 
worked  honestly  a  blank  day  is 
simply  hope  deferred,  and  fools 
who  know  nothing  about  it  are  the 
only  people  who  deride  an  empty 
creel. 

My  mind  reverts  to  the  best 
three  days  of  trout-fishing  I  ever 
had,  once  on  the  Wandle,  when  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  clerk  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  myself, 
fishing  with  a  single  dry  fly — ^no 
"Alexandras"  or  poaching  con- 
trivances— caught  six  brace  of 
trout,  all  ranging  towards  or  quite 
two  pounds  each — in  fact,  a  rare 
specimen  for  that  river,  which  is  as 
clear  as  a  looking-glass  ;  and 
very  difficult  to  fish  ;  and  we 
were  obliged  to  go  home  at  six 
o'clock  p.m.,  when  the  best  part  of 
the  day  commenced.  Aiiother 
occasion  was  in  Scotland,  at  Inver- 
lochy,  then  the  estate  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
M.P.  for  St.  Andrews  Burghs — ^for- 
merly it  was  the  Earl  of  Dudley's. 
It  was  a  grand  river,  commencing 
with  a  small  Niagara,  being  the 
overfiow  from  the  lake,  and  rush- 
ing through  a  mountain  gorge.   We 
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only  went  for  trout.  The  trees 
were  cat  back  and  the  grass  cut 
down,  and  there  was  a  noble 
fisherman's  path,  where  we  could 
get  a  free  cast  without  obstacles  of 
any  kind.  We  had  two  days  of 
glorious  sport  there. 

The  keeper  showed  us  the  place 
where  Gordon-Gomming,  the  great 
African  traveller,  jumped  off  the 
bridge  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing after  a  ball  at  Lord  Dudley's. 
His  story  was  this :  Many  of  the 
guests  had  bedrooms  at  the  hotel, 
and,  being  a  fine  morning.  Lord 
Dudley  and  some  of  his  visitors 
walked  down  with  those  who  were 
''camping  out"  at  the  hotel  and 
smoked  a  cigar  before  turning  in, 
and,  on  crossing  the  bridge, 
Gordon  •  Gumming,  who  was  in 
full  Highland  costume,  said  to  his 
host,  ''  I  dare  you  to  jump  from 
the  bridge  into  the  river."  The 
bridge  was  at  least  25  ft.  above 
the  pool,  where  the  water  was 
swirling  round  the  rocks  and 
boiling  like  a  miniature  Niagara. 
It  v^as  wild,  broken  water,  and 
very  deep,  with  a  **  savage  '* 
under-current;  and  before  anyone 
could  stop  him,  Gordon-Gumming 
was  on  the  parapet  and  over,  taking 
a  splendid  header.  They  never  ex- 
pected to  see  him  alive  again,  but 
he  turned  up  all  right  lower  down. 
It  seems  to  me  now  as  bad  a  place 
almost  as  the  whirlpool  at  Niagara 
— which  I  saw — where  poor  Webb 
was  drowned. 

The  third  special  day  was  in 
Ireland  in  1858,  in  county  Water- 
ford.  I  was  staying  with  friends 
who  had  a  beautiful  place  on  the 
Gomeragh  Mountains,  about  seven 
miles  from  Gurraghmore,  and  they 
had  an  invitation  from  Lady 
Waterford  to  come  over  and  bring 
all  their  party  with  them,  fa  the 
Marquis  was  holding  his  annual 
stock  sale  and  was  keeping  open 
house,  and '  they  expected  three 
or    four    hundred    to    luncheon. 


And  it  must  have  been  a  grand 
sight  1  The  day  was  so  splendid  for 
fishing,  after  much  foul  weather, 
that  I  could  not  resist,  and  for 
the  only  time  in  my  life  I  felt 
the  weight  of  my  basket  really 
heavy  with  trout.  Had  I  known 
that  the  poor  Marquis  was  to  have 
passed  away  shortly  afterwards,  I 
should  certainly  not  have  missed 
the  day  at  Gurraghmore,  for  it 
must  have  been  a  great  sight  to  see 
him  <'at  home"  at  an  Irish 
gathering.  I  only  remember  seeing 
him  once  in  England,  and  that  was 
very  late  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning,  at  Yauxhall,  addressing 
*'  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
West-end,"  and  Policeman  X  and 
a  few  of  his  cloth  were  begging 
him  in  vain  to  desist.  He  was  a 
noble  landlord,  though  formerly 
somewhat  eccentric  in  social  life, 
but  there  is  not  a  single  record 
of  his  ever  having  done  a  shabby 
action. 

You  must  have  real  leisure 
and  the  means  to  '*go  a-angling  " 
comfortably,  and  it  matters  not 
whether  the  sport  is  for  salmon  or 
trout,  or  for  the  lively  dace  or  roach 
which  run  six  to  a  pound — and 
which  the  Glerkenwell  clock- 
makers  are  clever  at  catching 
in  open  navigations  where  fish 
are  few  and  difficulties  many— the 
good  company  by  the  riverside  is 
the  thing  which  lightens  care.  The 
brilliant  flash  of  the  kingfisher,  the 
dash  of  the  dragon-fly,  and  the  cool 
cheek  of  the  water-rat,  which  comes 
out  of  its  hole,  trims  its  fur  and 
brushes  its  whiskers  before  your 
eyes,  and  does  not  care  what  the  old 
Duke  would  have  called  ''a  two- 
penny damn"  for  you,  are  the 
things  which  are  very  pleasant  to 
wearied  minds,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  prospect  of  the  simple  fare  at 
the  fishing  inn,  with  the  chance 
of  an  evening  rubber  or  a  game  of 
cribbage  at  penny  points  later  on. 

I   repeat   again  that   ''my   old 
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mill-wheel "  is  gone.  Drainage, 
railway  cuttings,  pollutions  from 
factories,  altering  banks,  and  such- 
like things  have  spoilt  the  quiet  of 
many  a  charming  stream  which 
had  meandered  through  the 
meadows,  undisturbed  by  man 
for  centuries  perhaps.  In  places 
where  the  old  squire  would  ask  you 
to  come  for  a  day  or  two  and  bring 
your  rod  you  will  find  neatly 
trimmed  and  tufted  banks,  a 
beastly  shaky  iron  suspension 
bridge  where  the  old  plank  crossing 


was,  and  perhaps  a  cockney 
summer-house  where  the  ladies 
sit  in  the  morning,  and  (heaven 
save  the  mark  I)  a  boat  for  spoon- 
ing parties,  the  rowing  course 
being  about  two  hundred  yards 
long  in  the  only  places  broad 
enough  to  allow  tho  oars  to  be 
used.  I  have  suffered  from 
nuisances  of  this  kind,  and  if  I 
put  on  paper  my  thoughts  when  so 
oppressed,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Sons  would  turn  Baily  off 
their  stalls.  F.  G. 


Our  New  Legislators. 


Pbkhaps  one  of  the  happiest  features 
in  our  constitution  is  the  freedom 
from  political  strife  which  charac- 
terises our  days  and  hours  of 
physical  enjoyment.  The  sportive- 
ness  of  our  nature  bears  very  little 
relationship  to  our  political  pro- 
clivities— ^at  least,  it  should  not  do 
so  if  guided  aright — and  undoubt- 
edly, as  a  nation,  we  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  this,  because  it 
enhances  and  ennobles  our  sports; 
and  not  only  this — it  causes  them  to 
be  universal,  so  to  speak.  Any  attack 
on  this  cardinal  principle  must 
always  be  met  by  a  wholesome  and 
timely  rebuff,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  come,  and  it  is  better  to 
decline  to  argue  the  question  of 
whether  sport  is  a  degradation  to 
us  as  a  nation,  rather  than  indulge 
its  detractors  with  the  semblance 
of  a  plea  that  their  fads  in  this 
respect  are  worth  serious  con- 
sideration by  us  as  a  nation  at 
large.  Not  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  at  all  events,  shall  it  ever 
be  said  that  sport  is  to  be  crippled 
by  legislation,  or  even  that  sport 
needs  legislation,  speaking  in  its 
broadest  sense.  Those  who  dis- 
approve of  it  can  still  enjoy  their 
opinions   to  the  full  by  keeping 


clear  of  it  and  its  contaminations, 
while  those  who  are  its  votaries  will 
'*paddletheirown canoe."  Probably 
for  the  above  reasons  sportsmen 
more  than  most  people  can  afford 
tolookphilosophically  upon  a  great 
political  crisis,  when  parties  engage 
in  the  deadliest  wordy  warfare,  and 
the  keenest  interest  is  infused  into 
the  conflicting  opitiions  of  the 
people,  such  as  recently  has  been 
the  case  at  our  General  Election. 
True  it  is,  nevertheless,  that  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  recollection, 
a  whiff,  as  it  were,  of  anti-sport 
has  been  blown  across  our  path, 
only  to  be  swept  away  again,  we 
rejoice  to  think,  and  carried,  let  us 
hope,  into  another  hemisphere.  It 
is  an  unnatural  plant  here,  and  we 
bid  it  adieu  without  a  moment's 
remorse.  Peace  to  its  manes  1 

In  taking  up  our  parable  on  our 
new  legislators,  however,  there  are 
so  many  other  interesting  phases 
of  our  subject  which  sportsmen  of 
all  grades  can  throw  their  hearts 
into,  independently  of  their  own 
individual  political  views,  that  we 
will  touch  upon  them  as  they  come 
before  us. 

First  and  foremost,  this  election 
has  not   been  an  exception  to  its 
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predecessors  in  showing  that  to  be 
a  sportsman  and  a  legislator  is  very 
often  synonymous.  Probably, 
indeed,  sport  has  never  before 
asserted  itself  so  strongly  in  its 
successful  votaries  as  now. 

Taking  our  new  Ministry,  we 
have  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and 
Portland,  the  Earls  of  Cadogan 
and  Coventry,  Lord  Stanley,  the 
Bight  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  and 
the  Bight  Hon.  James  Lowther 
who  are  eminent  as  members  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  as  well  as  of 
the  Ministry ;  and  hunting  also 
claims  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
the  Earl  of  Coventry,-  and  Mr. 
Henry  Chaplin  as  amongst  its 
strongest  pillars.  No  more  popular 
appointment  could  have  been  made 
than  that  of  his  Grace  of  Portland 
as  Master  of  the  Horse ;  the  leader 
not  only  of  racehorse  breeding,  but 
also  the  Chairman  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  on  Horse  Breeding,  he 
is  pre-eminently  the  man  to  hold 
the  Boyal  seal  of  office  in  all  that 
pertains  to  horseflesh.  The  Duke 
will  have,  I  trust,  power  to  widen 
the  scope  of  the  Boyal  Commission, 
and  secure  for  hunter  breeders 
horses  not  only  of  fine  form,  but  of 
approved  qualities  as  stock-getters, 
at  the  same  time  seeing  that  their 
distribution  throughout  the  country 
shall  be  as  uniform  and  fair  as 
possible.  As  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds  the  Earl  of  Coventry  renews 
acquaintance  with  his  old  post,  in 
which  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
nobleman  could  have  been  found  to 
excel  him;  so  long  a  Master  of 
Foxhounds,  and  devoted  to  all 
that  pertains  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  horses,  he  combines  the 
manners  of  a  true  sportsman  and 
a  genuine  country  gentleman. 
It  will,  I  trust,  fall  to  his  lot  to  give 
valuable  aid  in  the  much-needed 
but  now  promised  improvements  at 
Boyal  Ascot,  for  which  sportsmen, 
from  the  aristocrat  to  the  democrat, 
will  tender  him  their  thanks.    In 


his  hands  we  are  not  likely  to  hear 
more  of  the  extinction  of  the  Boyal 
pack  of  staghounds,  which  ever 
since  Eton  days  we  have  learnt  to 
love,  and  which  gives  enjoyment 
to  hundreds  of  hard- worked  citizens 
in  our  midst  who  cannot  afford 
the  time,  or  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  join  the  fox-hunters 
further  afield. 

To  glance  down  the  list  of 
members  of  our  new  Parliament 
gives  pride  to  almost  every  con- 
dition of  sportsmen.  Let  us  do  so. 
Bacing,  in  addition  to  those 
members  of  the  Ministry  already 
enumerated,  embraces  aBothschild, 
Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple,  Sir  H.  Far- 
quhar,.  Sir  F.  Milner,  Sir  J.  D. 
Poynder,  Sir  A.  Hickman,  Sir  J. 
Joioey,  the  Hon.  B.  Ward,  the 
Hon.  H.  N.  Sturt,  the  Hon. 
W.  Lowther,  Mr.  MoCahnont  (so 
appropriately  member  for  the  New- 
market division  of  Cambridgeshire), 
Mr.  Hermon  Hodge,  Mr.  Smith- 
Barry,  and  Mr.  Gretton ;  while  the 
names  of  Lords  Folkestone  and 
Chelsea  also  smack  of  racing. 

When  we  come  to  hunting  we 
have  a  galaxy  of  good  men  and 
true.  There  are  M.F.H.'s  and  ex- 
M.F.H.'s  in  plenty.  The  Bight 
Hon.  W.  H.  Long,  Lord  Edward 
Manners,  Lord  Yalentia,  the  Hon. 
F.  C.  Morgan,  the  Hon.  Douglas 
Pennant,  Albert  Brassey,  Hamar 
Bass,  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith, 
Bolitho,  Yaughan  Davies,  Beach, 
and  Bankin  —  all  of  that 
ilk,  or  nearly  akin  to  it. 
In  addition  to  these,  we  have 
Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  more  than 
one  Pease,  Ijord  Curzon,  All- 
sopp,  Bromley  -  Davenport,  Mild- 
may,  Muntz,  Col.  Gunter,  the 
Hon.  B.  G.  Vemey,  Lord  Arthur 
Hill,  Bathurst,  Finch  -  Hatton, 
Tollemache,  Lord  Milton,  Pender, 
Drucker,  Orr-Ewing,  Anstruther, 
Col.  Jodrell,  Baird,  and  Wilson 
Todd — all  well-known  names  in 
the  hunting-field,  besides  a  host  of 
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others  whom  I  have  failed  to  par- 
ticularise. Is  it  likely,  therefore, 
that  the  interests  of  hunting  are 
will  be  overlooked  in  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  ?  Not  that  hunt- 
ing is  likely  to  thrive  by  legislation. 
It  only  wants  to  be  let  alone.  The 
infliction  of  even  more  deadly 
obstacles  to  its  enjoyment  than 
barbed  wire  can  only  be  imposed 
on  it  by  Parliament,  and  although 
great  fortunes  have  been,  and  are 
now  being,  made  by  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  this  deadly 
fence,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  fall 
under  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's wand  and  be  taxed.  No  1 
what  our  new  legislators  of  hunting 
tastes  will  hope  to  achieve  will  be 
the  amelioration  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  Once  more  let  there 
be  smiles  on  the  faces  of  the  farmers 
in  the  market-place,  or  on  their 
farms,  and  they  will  be  doubly 
reflected  on  those  of  our  legislators. 
It  is  not  within  our  scope  to  point 
out  the  means  to  this  end ;  but  the 
old  adage  must  to  a  certain  extent 
hold  true  of  "  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way." 

Hunting,  as  we  know,  lives  and 
flourishes  on  an  unwritten  law  of 
its  own,  and  any  injury  that  may 
occur  to  it  of  a  permanent,  or  even 
of  a  transient,  character  will  be 
traceable  to  the  faults  of  its 
votaries  in  not  going  with  the 
times — not  meeting  troubles  half- 
way, or  overdoing  it,  as  is  too  much 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  Any  whole- 
some lessons  that  our  new  legisla- 
tors  can  read  to  their  sporting  con- 
stituencies on  these  heads  will  be 
of  incalculable  value  in  the  eyes 
of  all  true-hearted  hunting  men. 

Cricket  is  fairly  represented  in 
the  new  Parliament  with  Alfred 
Lyttelton,  a  Hornby,  and  a 
Thornton,  George  Kemp,  H.  W. 
Forster,  Sir  J.  T.  D,  Llewellyn, 
a  Fitzgerald,  and  Guy  Pym,  and 
there  must  be  other  recruits 
among    our    new   members   that 


will  go  to  make  a  useful  coterie 
when  it  comes  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  Lords  and  Commons,  upon 
the  result  of  which,  we  opine,  will 
not  hang  the  extinction  of  either 
august  assembly.  With  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  being  hard 
hitters,  straight  bowlers,  and  quick 
fielders,  our  cricketing  division 
ought  to — I  have  little  doubt  will — 
form  most  useful  members  in  de- 
bate and  out  of  it,  and  their  career 
will  be  watched  most  interestedly 
by  many  a  thousand  brother  chips 
of  the  bat  and  ball. 

In  rowing  we  have  more  than 
one  quondam  Head  of  the  Boats  at 
Eton,  notably  Mr.  Scale  Hayne; 
while  of  golfers  we  find  the  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  typical  in  his  sport 
of  strength  and  exactness  in  judg- 
ing distances,  and  bringing  home 
his  party  by  the  shortest  and  best 
route. 

Shooting  has  a  host  of  repre- 
sentatives, none,  however,  more 
noted  than  Stuart  -  Wortley  or 
Powlett  Milbank ;  and  in  racquets 
Sir  Edward  Grey  is  a  worthy 
champion.  Casting  back  some- 
times is  interesting,  and  perhaps 
we  shall  amuse  our  readers  by  re- 
calling what  happened  just  one 
hundred  years  ago  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  the  subject  of  the 
Game  Laws  was  brought  up  by  an 
M.P.  of  that  day,  a  Mr.  Gurwen. 
I  think  that  after  reading  it  the 
laudator  temporis  acti  wiU  fail  to 
be  proud  that  he  did  not  live  in  the 
eighteenth  century  instead  of  the 
nineteenth.  I  venture  to  give  your 
readers  the  bill  itself,  and  the  ex- 
tract from  the  debate  on  its  first 
reading,  taken  from  the  Sporting 
Magazine  of  1796 : — 

The  preamble  to  Mr.  Onrwen's  Ghune 
Bill  states  '*  that  several  etatatee  here- 
tofore enacted  and  now  in  foroe  relative 
to  the  urame,  have  been  found  hi^ily 
inoon\enient  and  grievous  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  subject,  and  are  not  neoessanr 
to  the  preservation  thereof.''    It  then 
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witH  one  leTeliing  sweep^  repeals  nearly 
all  the  game  statutes  passed  in  the 
former  reigns,  and  proposes  in  their 
room  to  enact  as  follows — 

"I.  That  from  and  after  the  said 
day  of  one  thonsand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  ovmer  and  occupier  of  land  to 
sport  after,  kill,  &c.,  &o.,  the  various 
lands  of  g^ame  which  shall  be  found,  &c., 
on  their  kind,  as  if  such  owner  or  occu- 
pier were  duly  qualified  by  law  to  sport 
for  and  kill  game. 

"  II.  That  if  any  person  not  qualified 
by  law,  after  a  certain  day,  sport, 
&C.,  upon  lands  of  which  he  is  not  the 
occupier,  after  notice  upon  parole  or  in 
writing  to  desist,  given  by  ^e  occupier, 
or  person  duly  authorised  by  him,  he 
shall  on  conviction  pay  for  every  hare, 
&c ,  &C.,  Uie  sum  of  one  moiety  tiiereof, 
to  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to 
the  occupier  of  the  said  land ;  and  for 
want  of  distress  shall  suffer  imprison- 
ment for  the  space  of 
But  no  penalty  to  attach  upon 
any  person  who  shall  be  found  pursu- 
ing game  started  on  other  lands,  where 
no  notice  or  warning  had  been  given ; 
nor  any  powers  of  the  Act  to  extend  or 
to  abridge  the  rights  of  Free  Chaee, 
Parkf  or  Warren,  or  Lorde  of  the  Manor, 
or  Proprietors  of  Land,  having  reserved 
a  right  of  sporting  or  killing  game,  or 
to  registered  Oameheepers,  duly  autho- 
rised. Nor  is  the  Act  to  the  granting 
permission  to  any  person  not  already 
entitled  thereto,  to  sport,  &c.,  on  any 
waste  or  common;  nor  to  annul  any 
covenant  now  made,  or  hereafter  to  be 
entered  into,  between  the  Landowner 
and  his  under  tenant  with  respect  to 
game ;  nor  to  auchorise  any  person  to 
kill  game  who  is  now  prohibited  by 
law,  nor  to  exempt  any  person  from 
etamp  duties  with  respect  to  killing  of 
game, 

"III.  The  Lords  of  the  Manor  mfey 
appoint  one  gamekeeper  for  «^ach  manor, 
but  no  more ;  and  gameheepirs  selling  or 
disposing  of  game  without  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  such  lord  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  house  of  correction  for 
the  space  of  ;  also,  that  all 

sums  levied  on  conviction  for  the 
destroying  of  the  game,  on  lands  or 
grounds  being  waste  or  common, 
according  to  the  laws  still  allowed  to 
remain  in  force,  shall  go  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish;  and  if  such  com- 
mons, &c.,  lie  in  two  or  more  parishes, 
then  such  sums  to  be  divided  in  due 
proportion  between  the  said  parishes. 
"IV.    That  any  person  found  in  the 


night  between  the  hours  of  sunrise  and 
sunset  upon  any  chase,  park,  lands, 
&c„  armed  and  provided  with  any  dog, 
g^n,  or  other  engine  for  destroying  the 
game,  may  be  apprehended  and  arrested 
by  any  person  whomsoever,  and,  b€ing 
convicted,  shall  be  committed  to  the 
common  gaol  or  house  of  correction, 
and  sent  to  hard  labour,  for  the  space  of 
.  It  f urtiier  author- 
ises persons  attempting  to  arrest  such 
offender  to  oppose  force  to  force,  and  if 
such  offender  be  wounded,  maimed,  or 
killed,  the  person  attempting  his  arrest, 
if  prosecuted  for  the  same,  may  plead 
the  general  issue,  and  give  this  Act  as 
the  special  matter  in  evidence  in  his 
behalf.  And  all  magistrates  are  en-- 
joined  to  admit  him  to  bail,  ^c. 

"  y.  That  when  no  specifd  reserva- 
tion hath  been  made  by  lessors,  who, 
notwithstanding,  have  enjoyed  the 
right  of  sporting,  &c.,  upon  their  lands ; 
and  also  when  manors  have  been  rented 
of  Lords  by  others,  that  each  of  these 
shall  continue  respectively  to  use  and 
ezerdse  the  privilege  of  sporting,  <fec., 
for  two  years  from  the  time  of  passing 
thi^  Act,  as  before  tiiey  were  enabled 
by  law  to  do,  &c.,  <fec  It  also  authorises 
owners  of  lands  to  enter  into  such  cove- 
nants with  the  tenants  respecting  the 
sporting  and  killing  of  game  as  to 
them  shall  seem  meet;  provided  that 
nothing  contained  in  such  covenants 
sJuUl  diminish  or  vary  the  regulations  of 
the  Act  respecting  notices  by  parole,  or  in 
writing. 

'*  VI.  That  if  any  person  thinking 
himself  aggrieved  by  any  part  of  this 
Act  respecting  persons  found  armed, 
or  with  dogs,  &c.,  between  sunrise  and 
sunset,  he  may  appeal  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  on  entering  into  recognisance 
to  try  such  appeal,  &o.,  which  appeal 
shall  be  final,  and  not  be  removable  by 
certiorari  into  any  of  His  Majesty's 
CJourts  of  Beoord  at  Westminster. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  is  to  extend,  or  to 
be  construed  to  extend,  to  that  part  of 
Qreat  Britain  called  Scotland." 

GAME  LAWS. 
House  of  Commons  March  lUh,  1796. 

Mr.  Cnrwen  moved  the  Order  of  the 
Day,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee,  to  take  the  Qame 
Laivs  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Maesey  opposed  any  measure 
which  tended  to  introduce  an  invasion 
on  personal  rights.  He  saw  with  pain 
that  the  same  abolitions  and  innova- 
tions were  about  to  be  introduced  as  led 
the  way  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
fabric  of  the  French  Monarchy,  and 
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which  tended  to  prodaoe  as  deBtroctive 
oonsequences  in  England. 

Mr.  Barton  contended  that  destroy- 
ing abases  was  the  best  way  of  pre- 
serving tbe  Constitution. 

Mr.  C.)X€  urged  the  same  obj«»ction8 
to  a  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws  as  Mr. 
Massvy;  the  innovation  to  be  intro- 
dnced  of  making  game  property  at- 
tached to  the  land  was  impossible  in 
its  nature,  because  you  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  hares  and  partridges  to  stay 
with  you.  (A  laugh.)  A  hare  will  run, 
and  a  pcurtndge  will  fly.  (A  general 
laugh.) 

Mr.  Francis  said  that  the  House  was 
indebted  to  the  honourable  gentleman 
for  a  discovery  in  the  properties  of 
animals,  that  a  hare  would  run  and 
that  partridges  would  fly.  Ha  was 
determined  that  he  (Mr.  Fianois)  would 
also  have  tiie  merit  of  a  discovery.  He 
begged  leave,  therefore,  to  say  that  a 
flsh  would  swim.  The  honourable 
gentleman  must  know  that  there  were 
properties  in  fisheries,  and  that  the 
same  locality  attached  to  the  property 
of  birds.  Babbits  could  run  also  as 
well  as  hares.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
say  more. 

Mr.  Curwen  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Speaker's  quitting  the  chair,  and  Sir 
John  Sous  opposed  it,  after  which  a 
division  took  place. 

For  the  Committee  36 

Against  it  27 

In  the  Committee,  Mr.  Curzon  pro- 
posed a  resolution  "  That  the  laws  now 
in  force  for  the  preservation  of  game 
are  subvertive  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  and.  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended." 

Mr.  Browne  opposed  this  resolution, 
as  an  abstract  proposition  which  could 
do  no  good. 

Mr.  Fox  wished  that  this  resolution 
of  his  honourable  friend  might  be  with- 
drawn, and  a  motion  be  instituted 
"That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  game." 

Mr.  Curwen,  in  conformity  to  Mr. 
Fox's  opinion,  withdrew  the  original 
resolution,  and  the  other  being  carried, 
the  House  resumed,  and  granted  leave 


t>  brin<  ia  the  bill,  which  on  the  17th 
Mr.  Curwen  brought  forward,  and  was 
read  a  first  time.  On  the  question  of 
its  being  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Pitt  said  he  was  sorry  he  had 
not  been  present  during  the  former  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject;  he  would  not, 
therefore,  on  that  account  deliver  his 
opinion  on  the  whole  of  the  bill ;  but 
from  what  he  could  collect  generally,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  many  parts  <2e  it 
were  very  objectionable,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  second  reading  might  be  put 
off  for  some  time,  and  wishcKl  that  l^e 
bill  might  be  printed  immediately  for 
the  use  of  country  gentlemen,  in  order 
that  they  might  make  up  their  minds 
upon  it  during  the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  Baxton  wished  the  bill  might  be  ■ 
printed.  Mr.  Curwen  said  he  hoped  > 
when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  ■ 
read  the  bill  he  would  not  think  it  so 
objectionable  as  he  apprehended.  The  I 
bill  was  then,  upon  Mr.  Corwen's  ! 
motion,  ordered  to  be  printed  and  read  ' 
a  second  time-on  the  18th  of  April. 

Beading  between  the  lines,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  what 
the  far-seeing  opinion  of  Pitt  was 
upon  this  bill  which  was  never 
enacted ;  and  now,  after  another 
century  has  passed,  we  find  that 
all  attempts  at  tinkering  with  our 
game  laws  have  ended  in  ftdlure. 
The  Poaching  Prevention  Act, 
principally  the  work  of  the  late  Sir 
Baldwin  Leighton,  cost  him  his 
seat  in  Shropshire  at  the  next 
election,  while  the  Ground  Game 
Act  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  has 
caused  much  heart-burning  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  has  proved 
that  tenants  preserve  rabbits  just 
as  much  as  landlords.  It  is  indeed 
hardly  likely  that  our  new  legis- 
lators will  show  any  inclination  to 
add  to  the  statute  book  with 
regard  to  the  game  laws.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  will  find  plenty  of 
profitable  employment  in  other 
directions.  Bobdereb. 
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In  ehoosing  a  site  for  a  building  of 
this  description,  the  utmost  core 
should  be  taken  to  place  it  in  a 
warm,  dry,  and  well-sheltered 
situation,  convenient  to  the  stud 
groom's  residence,  the  stallions' 
boxes,  and  the  home  farm.  A 
suitable  P}ace,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  on  a  road  leading  to  the 

f'  farm  buildings,  with  the  groom's 
house  either  on  the  right  or  left- 
hand  side,  and  both,  if  possible, 
facing  the  south.  If  advantage  of 
a  wood  or  plantation  in  the  rear 
can  be  taken,  in  order  to  shelter 
your  buildings  from  the  north 
and  east  winds,  so  much  the 
better.  If  one  desires  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  breeding  and  rearing 
young  stock,  especisdly  blood  stock, 
I  am  of  opinion  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  these  conditions  be 
observed. 

Stud  ii&rms  may  take  various 
forms  of  plans  governed  by  circum- 
stances, but,  like  all  first-class 
stables  on  a  large  scale,  the  quad- 
rangular, or  an  oblong  form, 
appears  to  me  the  best  and  most 
snitable ;  and  by  placing  the  back 
of  your  building  to  the  north  you 
secure  the  maximum  amount  of 
sunshine  to  the  strawyard,  boxes, 
and  shelter  sheds,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  stud  farm.  I 
adopted  the  quadrangular  form  of 
plan  when  designing  the  great 
stables  at  Ingestre  Hall,  built  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Talbot.  These  stables 
are  on  an  extei^ive  scale,  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  upwards 
of  sixty  horses;  and  in  order  to 
give  the  reader  some  little  idea  of 
the  pretensions  of  these  buildings, 
I  may  mention  that  a  four-in-hand 
can  be  comfortably  driven  from 
under  the  large  portico  in  front  of 
the  coach-houses  where  the  carriages 
are  washed  under  cover^  across  the 


quadrangle,  and  under  the  arch- 
way of  the  large  tower  of  the 
principal  fa9ade  to  the  road,  outside 
the  buildings.  There  are  no  lofts 
over  these  loose-boxes  and  stall 
stables,  these  being  provided  for 
over  the  large  coach-houses  ;  the 
quadrangle  is  kept  entirely  free 
from  litter,  ^nd  all  objectionable 
matter,  that  the  buildings  may  be 
in  every  sense  show  stables  of  the 
first  order,  and  this  is  secured  by 
the  help  of  a  working  court  in  the 
rear  of  the  large  quadrangle. 

The  stud  farm  should  provide  a 
certain  number  of  boxes  for  barren 
mares  and  mares  in  foal,  say  about 
10  to  12  ft.  square.  The  boxes 
for  mares  foaling  should  be  15  ft. 
square  or  thereabouts,  and  the 
warmest  and  most  favourable  situa- 
tions should  be  chosen  for  these 
foaling-boxes ;  I  should  place  them 
to  face  the  south.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  strawyard,  having  a  western 
aspect,  there  should  be  a  good 
large  shed  to  shelter  the  mares  and 
foals  from  the  sun  and  inclement 
weather  when  loose.  It  would  also 
be  an  advantage  if  this  shelter 
shed  were  so  arranged  that  it  could 
be  divided  into  temporary  boxes  in 
case  of  emergency. 

By  means  of  iLe  accompanying 
plan  and  reference  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  my 
views  of  a  medium-sized  stud  farm, 
but  a  brief  description  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  I  have  placed  my 
ranges  of  boxes  and  shelter  shed 
on  the  four  sides  of  a  large  oblong 
strawyard,  each  range  being  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  others,  in 
case  of  fire,  the  spaces  at  the  four 
comers  being  appropriated  to  small 
strawyards  and  large  dung  court. 
The  boxes  are  tdl  approached 
from  the  south,  through  a  cen- 
tral archway  in  the  principal 
fagade,  which    is  surmounted  by 
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a  bold  and  imposing  clock- 
tower.  On  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  archway,accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  the  stud  groom's  office, 
safe  for  books,  records,  with  hack 
stable,  harness  room,  &c.,  and  over 
these  are  the  hay  and  straw  lofts. 
On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  central 
archway  I  have  placed  the  room 
for  grooms  and  helpers,  a  doable  • 
coach-house,  a  work-horse  stable, 
&c.,  and  over  these  there  is  a  large 
granary  with  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion for  the  helpers.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  large  strawyard,  and 
facing  west,  I  have  arranged  a  block 
of  one-storey  buildings  necessary 
for  such  an  establishment,  pro- 
viding for  cow-house,  root  -  house, 
boiling-house,  implement  shed, 
cart  shed,  &c. 

For  economy  the  strawyards, 
sheds,  and  boxes  should  have 
rough  concrete  floors,  formed  with 
easy  and  gentle  declivities  to  gully 
traps,  connected  with  drains  lead- 
ing to  a  large  urine  tank,  which 
would  be  useful  for  manure  pur- 
poses, pumped  up  and  used  on  the 
land  by  means  of  a  water-cart  ar- 
rangement, or  the  like.  By  this 
plan  the  straw  would  be  econo- 
mised, opportunity  being  afforded 
for  the  urine  to  pass  away,  and  not 
be  wholly  absorbed  by  the  straw  ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
possible  to  remove  the  straw  occa- 
sionally, dry  it  in  the  sunshine  like 
hay,  turning  it  over  to  dry  and 
freshen  it  up,  when  it  might  be 
used  again,  for  in  a  place  of  this 
kind  much  straw  is  required,  and 
this  is  not  so  plentiful  as  it  was  in 
the  good  old  days  of  agriculture, 
when  it  paid  to  grow  wheat.  But 
let  us  sincerely  hope  better  days 
are  in  store  for  agriculture  -  and 
landed  proprietors. 

The  walls  may  be  built  of  brick, 
and  tile  roofs  would  be  cooler  in 
sununer  and  warmer  in  winter 
than  slated  roofs.  Thatched  roofs 
would  be  cool  in  summer  and  warm 


in  winter,  look  quaint  and  old 
fashioned,  but  in  case  of  fire  thQ 
whole  show  would  go.  I  estimato 
the  probable  cost  of  building  a  stud: 
farm  such  as  I  have  described  al 
about  £2,400. 

Next  in  importance  to  healthy, 
comfortable,  and  well-arranged 
premises  for  stud-farm  purpose»-^ 
considering  the  period  foals  and 
their  dams  have  to  be  in  the 
paddock,  usually  from  June,  whenj 
they  come  from  the  stud  fann« 
until  the  September  following, 
when  they  are  weaned  and  put  in 
separate  paddocks — too  much  judg- 
ment and  discretion  cannot  be 
bestowed  in  the  selection  of 
meadows  suitable  for  such  purposes, 
and  equally  so  in  the  arrangement 
and  construction  of  the  boxes. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that 
the  hardier  foals  are  reared,  the 
better  for  stamina  and  staying 
powers ;  at  any  rate,  I  find  it  so  in 
the  North,  where  it  is  bleak  and  cold. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  if  the  North  mD 
not  hold  its  own  for  having  bred 
quite  as  many  colts  and  fillies  noted 
for  speed  as  well  as  endurance  a9 
those  bred  in  the  South. 

At  Sledmere  brood  mares  and 
foals  are  out  all  through  tha 
winter ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
the  free  use  of  the  boxes  and, 
paddocks,  and  only  in  very  cold 
weather  are  they  shut  up  by  means, 
of  a  movable  lattice  wood  screen, 
admitting  sufficient  light  and  ventiU 
lation,  at  the  same  time  serving  aa 
a  screen  from  the  cold  wind,  &c. 

The  position  of  the  boxes  in 
regard  to  the  paddocks  depends  on 
the  form  of  the  latter.  They  are 
usually  put  in  a  warm,  sheltered, 
and  cosy  corner  in  the  end  of  the 
paddock.  Sometimes  two  boxes 
are  placed  in  one  paddock,  for  they 
are  usually  built  in  pairs  ;  some- 
times in  the  centre  between  two 
paddocks,  one  box  being  given  to 
each  brood  mare  and  fcMd ;  and  in 
other   instances    two   boxes    are 
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placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large  pad- 
dock to  accommodate  a  couple  of 
brood  mares  and  foals ;  but  giving 
a  separate  paddock  to  each  box 
appears  to  me  the  better  plan. 

The  site  for  the  boxes  ought  to 
be  carefully  chosen,  well  sheltered 
from  the  north-east,  on  an  elevated 
part  of  the  ground,  which  should 
fall  away  gradually  from  the  build- 
ing, and  it  should  be  provided 
for  that  the  dams  and  foals  may 
be  able  to  enjoy  sunshine  and 
shade.  I  would  advise,  especially 
on  a  clay  soil,  putting  a  substratum 
of  Porthknd  cement  concrete  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ground 
intended  to  be  occupied  by  the 
boxes :  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance for  the  welfare  of  young  blood 
stock  that  the  boxes  should  be 
thoroughly  dry,  without  any  damp 
whatever  either  in  the  walls  or 
rising  from  the  floor  or  ground, 
and  to  secure  this  the  concrete 
plateau  should  be  sufficiently  large. 
In  a  clay  soil  it  is  necessary  for  the 
boxes  to  be  built  on  a  foundation 
of  this  description,  but  not  so  on 
a  sand,  gravel,  or  loamy  soil. 
A  hard  brick  floor,  with  the 
usual  stanch  trap  and  short 
length  of  drain  to  a  cesspool  out- 
side, would  answer  for  the  floor 
and  drainage. 

Some  boxes  for  brood  mares  are 
constructed  of  wood,  but  this 
material  is  only  fit  for  summering 
hunters  and  the  like,  upon  which 
subject  I  wrote  an  article  for  this 
magazine  in  July,  1892.  I  do  not 
consider  this  material  would  make 
a  sufficiently  warm  building  for 
young  blood  stock  during  cold 
weather ;  it  is  all  very  well  in  sum- 
mer, but  not  in  winter. 

Loose-boxes  in  good  stables  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  about  14  ft.  by 
12  ft. ;  some  are  made  14  ft. 
square.  A  paddock  box  for  a  brood 
mare  and  foal  requires  to  be  larger ; 
16  ft.  square  would  not  be  too 
much,  in    my  opinion,    and   the 
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arched-headed  opening  or  doorway 
between  the  box  and  paddock 
should  be  a  little  to  one  side  for 
shelter  in  wet  or  cold  weather. 
The  ceiling  of  the  boxes  should  be 
plastered,  say  half-way  up  the 
roof,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ceil- 
ing a  frame,  filled  in  with  per- 
forated zinc,  should  be  fixed  for 
ventilation ;  a  ventilator  might  be 
put  on  the  roof  to  serve  each  pair 
of  boxes,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  walls  should  be  of 
brick,  14  in.  thick,  laid  on  a  proper 
damp  course,  with  plain  tile 
roofs  with .  hipped  ends,  or,  say, 
thatched  roofs  —  and,  for  my 
choice,  I  should  much  prefer  this 
mode  of  covering  to  any  other 
in  "this  particular  case.  It  would 
be  well  to  conserve  the  rain  water, 
which  might  be  done  by  means  of 
water-butts,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  should  be  galvanised  iron 
troughs  of  sufficient  size  in  each 
paddock,  with  water  laid  on  to 
them  where  practicable.  If  the 
site  be  well  chosen,  with,  say,  a 
wood  or  trees  for  a  background, 
the  outsides  of  the  boxes  might 
have  a  cement-colour  wash  of  wMte 
or  French  grey.  This  would  har- 
monise with  the  tile  or  thatched 
roofs  and  trees,  and  form  a  pleasing 
and  agreeable  contrast.  The  in- 
sides  of  these  boxes  may  be  white- 
washed, renewable  at  trifling  cost. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  all 
comers  of  the  walls  should  be 
rounded  off,  and  other  parts  likely 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  young  stock 
should  be  protected. 

Paddocks  vary  in  size,  according 
to  requirements,  from  two  to  four 
acres  and  upwards,  and  similar 
kinds  of  boxes  are  used  in  the  larger 
paddocks  for  receiving  the  foals 
after  weaning,  where  three  or  four 
foals  are  put  in  one  large  paddock. 
If  this  be  divided  into  lots  smaller 
than  two  acres  it  does  not  afford 
sufficient  room  for  young  blood 
stock  to  bring  their  muscles  into 
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fall  and  proper  play,  which  should 
always  be  provided  for. 

Flat  ground  should  be  chosen  for 
paddocks  in  preference  to  sloping, 
as  the  former  retains  more  mois- 
ture, the  grass  is  of  a  richer 
quality,  and  the  verdure  softer  and 
more  springy,  as  the  mares  and 
foals  are  unshod,  or  ought  to  be  ; 
and  this  remark  also  applies  to  the 
brood  mares  on  the  stud  farm. 
Flat  meadows,  or  those  gently 
sloping  towards  a  stream,  would  be 
desirable,  and  these  ought  not  to 
be  too  much  shaded. 

No  stallions  are  kept  at  Sled- 
mere,  the  brood  mares  being  sent 
to  the  different  stud  farms,  the 
foals  being  weimed  off  in  Septem- 
ber. This  plan  is  a  convenient 
one,  as  the  mares  can  be 
sent  to  any  particular  sire,  and  so 
breed  from  any  suitable  strain. 
Of  course,  much  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion is  necessary  in  the  mating 
and  choice  in  this  direction.  By 
the  way,  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  two  valuable  brood  mares 
belonging  to  the  Sledmere  stud 
are  barren  this  season.  Much  care 
and  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  preparation  and  turfing  of  the 
paddocks,  which  should  be  elastic, 
and  not  too  dry.  Should  the  soil 
be  close  and  wet  it  will  entail 
considerable  expense  in  its  prepara- 
tion for  a  purpose  of  this  kind. 
A  clay  soil  must  also  be  well  under- 
drained,  and  proper  means  taken 
for  the  removal  of  all  surface  water. 
There  shoiUd  be  no  ditches  in  any 
paddock,  and  grass  when  wet,  either 
with  dews  or  rain,  is  not  good  for 
young  blood  stock,  being  calculated 
to  cause  scouring  and  perhaps 
interior  weakness. 

The  fences  of  the  paddock  are 
oftentimes  very  difficult  to  deal 
with.  In  some  countries  where 
stone  is  in  abundance,  and  may  be 
had  for  the  raising,  dry  stone 
walls  would  answer  the  purpose, 
but  I  lear  it  is  only  in  exceptional 


instances  where  this  material  is 
used.  A  good  quick  fence, 
closely  planted,  that  it  may  grow 
thick,  and  protected  by  posts  smd 
rails  on  both  sides  imtil  it  gains 
sufficient  growth,  does  well,  and 
makes  a  good  fencef,  but  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  reach  maturity, 
and  is  liable  to  damage  not  easily 
made  good.  Another  kind  of  fence 
is  formed  by  a  turfed  bank,  say,  for 
instance,  about  4  ft.  high,  and  of 
sufficient  width  at  the  base  and  top, 
on  which  is  planted  a  solid  fence  of 
close  furze.  In  a  short  time  this 
will  get  a  sufficient  height,  and 
should  be  kept  cut  at  about  6  ft., 
or  thereabouts.  It  would  be 
as  well  for  the  ground  in 
the  paddocks  to  gradually  slope 
towards  the  base  of  the  turfed 
bank  I  have  just  described,  which 
will  give  it  a  little  more  apparent 
height.  A  fence  of  this  description 
is  easily  repaired  ;  it  is  cheap  and 
applicable  to  most  soils  and  situa- 
tions, affording  shade  in  summer 
and  shelter  in  winter.  The  gates 
in  the  fences  between  the  paddocks 
ought  to  be  railed  off,  say  five  or 
six  feet  from  the  gate  on  one  side, 
to  avoid  accidents  with  the  young 
stock. 

Another  description  of  fence  may 
be  formed  with  oak  pales,  and  pos- 
sibly this  would  make  the  beat  and 
least  expensive  enclosure ;  and,  if 
the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fence,  sloped  slightly  after  the 
fashion  of  a  ha-ha  or  sunk  fence, 
it  would  be  an  advantage,  but  of 
course  the  proper  height  would 
be  required  for  the  fence,  and  the 
slope  towards  it  only  gradual  and 
small.  There  ought  to  be  trees  in 
a  comer  pf  your  paddock  for  shade 
in  summer  and  shelter  in  winter. 

Having  given  the  reader  mj 
views  and  ideas  on  paddocks  and 
their  boxes,  I  will  now  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  stnd 
groom's  house.  No  stud  farm  can 
be  considered  complete  wittioui  a 
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thoroughly  comfortable  and  con- 
veniently planned  house  for  the 
stud  groom.  It  will  not  help  one 
in  getting  the  services  of  a  really 
good,  useful,  and  trustworthy 
man  who  understands  his  business, 
but  it  will  go  a  long  way  in  keeping 
him.  Of  course,  a  post  of  this  kind 
requires  to  be  filled  by  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  large  experience  in 
stud  work,  as,  besides  the  manage- 
ment of  the  stud  farm,  he  would 
be  expected  to  keep  the  books  and 
accounts,  and  be  competent  to 
render  periodical  statements  of  his 
affiairs.  I  must  ask  to  be  excused 
showing  plans  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  wanted  in  this  direction,  my 
illustrations  and  article  on  this  sub- 
ject having  grown  larger  than  I 
expected ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to 
roughly  sketch  out  my  ideas  of 
what  would  answer  the  purpose. 
In  my  opinion,  an  eight-roomed 
house  with  ofiSces,  placed  near  the 
stud  farm,  would  suit  very  well, 
say  two  sitting-rooms,  with  latchen, 
wash-house,  pantry,  fuel  store,  dry 
earth  closet,  tool-house,  &c.,  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  four  bed- 
rooms, bath-room,  and  w.c.  up- 
stairs. The  house  ought  to  have 
abundance  of  light  and  sunshine, 
and  be  well  fitted  and  equipped 
with  all  modem  conveniences  for 
comfort,  economy,  and  the  saving 
of  labour.  The  house  should  have 
from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  garden.  It  should  be 
placed  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  stud  farm,  as  the  stud  groom's 
services  and  supervision  are  much 
required  at  foaling  time.  Some 
years  ago  I  designed  a  building  of 
this  description,  built  by  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Savile,  at  Eu£Pord 
Abbey,  wluch  turned  out  a  con- 
venient and  comfortable  house  of 
its  kind,  and  answered  the  purpose. 


A  similar  residence  has  also  been 
recently  erected  on  a  large  estate 
in  Yorkshire,  in  connection  with  a 
block  of  new  estate  offices,  as  a 
residence  for  the  chief  clerk.  From 
iSeOO  to  JSTOO  would  pay  for  a  place 
such  as  I  have  described.  If  one 
secures  the  services  of  a  really 
first-class  man,  and  wishes  him  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  farm,  he 
must  be  comfortablv  quartered  iu 
a  bright  and  cheerful  home,  with  a 
good  garden  and  pleasant  surround- 
ings. A  rough  sketch  of  the 
exterior  of  such  a  house  is  shown 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
view. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that 
it  is  much  better  to  design  with 
taste  and  build  with  strength  than 
to  attempt  the  cheap  and  nasty. 
Nothing  causes  so  much  displeasure 
and  dissatisfaction  as  jerry  work, 
which  is  continually  requiring  re- 
pairs, and  is  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  and  expense.  If  a  stud 
farm  is  to  prove  a  success,  it  should 
be  well  planned,  well  buUt, 
thoroughly  dry  and  wholesome, 
properly  drained  and  ventilated  ; 
then,  if  the  sires  and  dams  are 
happily  mated,  one  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  have  first-class  vear- 
lings;  but  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  that  the  sires  and  dams 
are  not  all  that  is  necessary. 
Part  of  the  success  is  doubtless  due 
to  comfortable  quarters,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  owners  of  valuable  brood 
mares  like  Plaisanterie  and  others 
would  feel  much  better  satisfied  to 
know  they  were  well  cared  for  and 
properly  housed.  We  must  recollect 
that  the  brood  mares  spend  a  con- 
siderable time  at  the  farm,  usually 
from  February  to  the  month  of 
June  in  the  year  following,  when 
they  leave  with  their  foals  for  their 
owner's  quarters.      John  Bibch. 
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The  hack  hunter  must  not  be  alto- 
gether regarded  as  the  roadster  or 
the  covert  hack.  He  is  generallj 
the  useful  animal  of  the  regular 
hunting  establishment,  to  take  his 
turn  at  cub-hunting,  or  perhaps 
^earlier  still  in  the  year,  when 
*hounds  require  to  have  their  feet 
hardened  by  exercise  three  or  four 
times  a  week  on  the  Queen's  high- 
way. The  huntsman  may  on  other 
occasions  ride  the  useful  one  of  the 
stable  to  see  puppies  a  few  miles  off, 
or  to  interview  certain  keepers  con- 
cerning litters  of  cubs.  This 
sort  of  hack  hunter  does  not  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness,  but  I 
have  known  some  extraordinarily 
good  ones,  and  they  have  been 
prime  favourites  in  the  same  stables 
for  eight  or  ten  successive  seasons. 
How  well  I  can  remember  very 
nearly  my  first  day's  hunting  on 
the  hack  hunter,  whose  duties, 
amongst  others,  was  to  carry  the 
young  gentlemen  when  home  for 
their  Christmas  holidays.  How  he 
.  would  have  his  own  way  over  the 
sheep  hurdles  at  the  start,  but  got 
.  nearly  into  a  trot  on  some  heavy 
plough  very  soon  afterwards,  when 
Joe,  the  second  whip,  came  gallop- 
ing by  with  a  shout,  <<  Shove  him 
along,  master;  the  artful  old 
beggar 's  shamming ;  you  could  not 
beat  him  in  a  month  of  Sundays." 
They  generally  assume  the  rote  of 
hack  hunter  through  some  out-of- 
the-way  manner  in  which  they 
have  got  into  the  establishment. 
The  one  I  have  just  alluded  to  was, 
I  think,  bought,  together  with  a 
gig  and  harness,  for  25  sovs.,  and 
he  was  first  of  all  used  with  hounds 
just  because  he  was  wanted.  The 
whip  rode  him  on  odddays,or  he  was 
the  mount  for  the  occasional  friend 
who  asked  for  something  safe,  until 
he  became  by  degrees  the  most  re- 


liable horse  in  the  stable,  a  perfect 
jumper — it  must  have  been  bom  in 
him — ^fast  enough  and  so  hard  that 
no  day  could  be  too  long  for  him ; 
and  yet  with  all  this  not  quite  the 
hunter,  and  relegated  to  the  shafts 
of  a  gig  at  five  years  old  to  be  sold 
with  the  leather  and  all  for  five- 
and-twenty  pounds. 

What  a  treasure,  though,  to  get 
hold  of  by  a  large  majority  of 
sportsmen,  or  by  those  who  1^  a 
bit  of  sport !  The  clergyman  who 
had  graduated  in  college  grinds  at 
Bablock  Hythe,  but  who  could  not 
hunt  from  his  highly  respectable 
parish,  would  be  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased to  find  that  the  general- 
utility  animal  he  had  purchased 
for,  say,  30  sovs.,  simply  to  draw  his 
wife  and  children  about,  could  jump 
remarkably  well,  and  on  just  meeting 
hounds  by  chance,  when  riding  ovei 
to  see  a  fellow-parson,  would  gc 
for  a  mile  or  two  quite  as  well  ai 
other  people's.  The  doctor,  too^ 
who  would  not  leave  his  patienti 
for  the  world,  will  ta^e  a  few  houn 
if  the  animal  in  the  gig  can  repre 
sent  the  two  characters  of  roadsta 
and  hunter;  and  the  tradesmai 
who  might  be  regarded  as  likely  U 
trouble  the  bankruptcy  court  if  h 
kept  a  hunter  is  quite  in  prope 
order  if  he  keeps  an  excuse  for  on« 
The  horses  to  fill  up  these  requixQ 
ments  are  not  as  plentiful  as  ihej 
used  to  be,  and  the  questions  ma; 
well  be  asked :  Where  did  the 
come  from?  and  how  were  the 
bred?  The  specimen  by  Stobl 
illustrating  this  paper  is  a  horc 
of  some  class,  built  very 'much  lilt 
a  hunter,  with  a  short  back,  powei 
ful  loin,  deep  girth,  and  with  plent 
of  bone.  I  have  seen  horses  lil 
him,  but  it  is  long  ago,  and  if 
were  not  in  hunting  stables,  ii  ^wt 
somewhere  in  Devonshire,   wbe: 
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the  farmers  would  have  called  such 
a  shaped  one  a  nag  horse.  It  was 
originallj  the  pack  horse,  and  I 
expect  Devon  was  in  reality  the 
last  county  in  which  the  true  em- 
ployment for  this  hreed  was  neces- 
sary. There  were  villages  on 
Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  that 
never  had  been  travelled  to 
on  wheels  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  so  very  long 
ago  that  the  pack  horse  was  in 
active  existence,  and  early  in  the 
century,  at  any  rate,  they  were 
unquestionably  the  ordinary  horses 
of  the  Western  counties.  I  have 
seen  pack-horse  stallions  to  the 
number  of  eight  or  ten  in  a  fair 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  the  in- 
spection of  the  majg^ificent  engrav- 
ing in  Sir  Walter  Oilbey's  possession 
of  the  hack  hunter  by  Stubbs 
brings  them  back  to  my  memory, 
with  the  conviction  also  that  the 
best  horses  I  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  to  do  the  double  duties  of 
hunter  and  hack  were  got  by  these 
BO-oalled  pack  horses. 

I  could  say  much  about  a  mare 
that  measured  14  h.  8  in.,  got  by  a 
Devonian  celebrity  called  Cottager 
— ^I  think  it  was  Young  Cottager, 
of  whom  I  shall  have  something  to 
add  presently — out  of  a  mare  said 
to  have  been  got  by  the  thorough- 
bred horse  Hindostan,  her  dam  a 
pony.  This  mare  was  almost 
invincible  in  deep  going  over 
banks,  and  handsome  enough  to 
be  a  park  hack,  for  which  purpose 
800  sovs.  was  once  offered  for  her, 
although  her  original  price  from 
the  man  who  bred  her  was  12  sovs. 
She  had,  like  the  pack  horses,  a 
wonderful  crest — and  this  is  notice- 
able in  Stubbs's  picture — ^with  adeal 
of  fire  about  the  head.  By  the  old 
show-cards  concerning  the  pack 
stallions,  it  appeared  to  be  a  sine 
qud  non  that  they  should  trot, 
gallop,  and  jump — three  quaUties 
certainly  that  should  be  combined 


in  a  hack  hunter.  I  have  one  of 
these  cards  or  bills  before  me  now, 
dated  1841,  relating  to  Young 
Cottager,  the  sire  of  the  mare  I 
have  referred  to.  He  is  described 
as  standing  16  h.  1  in.,  a  beautiful 
bay  with  black  legs,  got  by  Young 
Statesman,  out  of  a  mare  by  Old 
Cottager.  There  is  a  record  of  his 
performances  given — that  in  1887 
he  trotted  against  and  beat  a  horse 
called  Ploughboy,  four  miles  on 
the  Plymouth  road,  in  twelve 
minutes  and  twenty  seconds,  and 
the  next  year  he  won  the  hurdle 
race  at  Totnes,  in  heats.  He  be- 
longed to  Mr.  E.  Shinner,  of 
Stretchford,  near  Buckfastleigh, 
Devon.  This  well-known  stallion's 
owner  is  alive  now,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  paying  him  a  visit 
some  four  years  ago.  He  then 
showed  me  one  that  he  thought 
was  nearly  the  last  of  the  pack 
breed,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
good  old  times,  he  had  him  both 
trotted  and  jumped  for  my  inspec- 
tion, besides  giving  me  his  card,  on 
which  was  printed  the  challenge  to 
trot  any  stallion  in  Devon  and 
to  do  four  miles  over  a  banking 
country  for  100  sovs.  a  side. 

Mr.  Shinner  both  led  and  rode 
his  own  stallions,  and  with  pride 
and  veneration  he  spoke  of  Young 
Cottager  of  1853.  This  horse  was 
related  to  the  one  of  the  same 
name  of  1888,  in  being  likewise  out 
of  an  Old  Cottager  mare,  and  he 
followed  up  the  records  of  the  breed 
by  performances  both  on  the  road 
and  over  a  country.  In  1854, 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  his 
owner  rode  him  in  the  Flying 
Steeplechase  at  Totnes,  which  he 
won,  carrying  the  substantial  bur- 
den of  12  St.  7  lb.,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  competed  with 
quite  the  cracks  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  Free  Open  Steeple- 
chase, four  miles  of  fair  hunt- 
ings country.  He  got  third  in 
a  field  of  seven  here,  and  the  per- 
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fonnanoe   can,  perhaps,    only  he 
understood  hy  those  who  know  the 
Totnes  course.     They  started  on 
the  flat,  domg  a  flight  of  hurdles 
and  a  stone  wall,  and  then  crossed 
the  Dart.    Over  a  meadow  the  next 
fence  was  a  big  bank  on  and  off 
into  a  road,  and  then  they  ascended 
a  steep  hill,  banking  field  after 
field  to  a  flag-post  at  the  top,  when 
they  turned  down  over    the  hill 
again,  took  a  gate  or  a  bank  for 
choice,    into    the    road    and    out 
agun,  over  another  gate,  into  the 
meadow,  for  a  tolerably  deep  plunge, 
in  crossing  once  more  the  Dart,  to 
finish  over  a  wall  and  the  distance 
hurdles.    It  is  the  most  natural, 
but  the  stiffest,  course  I  have  ever 
seen,  or  at  least  it  used,  to  be,  when 
I  witnessed   a  steeplechase  there 
thirty  years  ago.     Time-honoured 
have  been  such  events  sii^ce  1800, 
and  the  great  test  of  the  stallions 
of  the  county  was  to  do  the  bit  of 
banking  work  at  Totnes.  Thorough- 
breds have  been  through  the  ordeal 
also,  and  the  farmers  would  only 
believe   in    such  a   little  one  as 
Barumite  after  he  had  beaten  all 
comers  for  the  Great  South  Hams 
Steeplechase.     It  was  more   the 
rival  point,  though,  between    the 
owners  of  the  pack  horses.     The 
favourite     was    either     Tucker's 
horse    or  Shinner's,  according  to 
what  they  had  done  at  Totnes  the 
year  before.     Tucker,  long  since 
dead,  had  been  a  very  noted  man, 
as  after  being  whip  to  the  late 
John  Bulteel,  he  took  a  public- 
house,    and   led    a    stallion.      A 
little   wiry  man,   he   could  man- 
age   the    worst-tempered    ones — 
sold  to  him  cheap  on  that  account 
— and  when  a  grey-haired  veteran 
he  would  ride  such  animals,  after  a 
little  tutoring  with  harriers,  to' try 
and  beat  Shinner  over  the  Totnes 
course. 

That  the  half-bred  stallion  of  the 
past  was  a  likely  sort  to  get  at  any 
rate  a  hack  hunter,  if  not  quite  a 


hunter,  seems  feasible  enough,  as 
at  least  the  pack  horses  of  Devon 
could  trot,  gallop,  and  jump.  This 
is  the  animal  Earl  Spencer  has 
spoken  of  as  a  breed  to  come  into 
use  again,  and  he  has  advised  ex- 
periments between  the  roadster  and 
the  hunter  to  get  it.  His  lordship 
has  had  an  example  of  the  cross, 
as  one  that  carried  Goodall  last 
season  remarkably  well  was  by  a 
trotting  horse  out  of  a  mare  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  thoroughbred. 
If  they  can  get  over  the  Pytchley 
country  they  can^o  anywhere,  and 
if  the  trottmg  horse  of  to-day  can 
put  action  into  the  hunter  of  the 
future,  and  the  quality  from  the 
thproughbred  is  in  no  way  lessened, 
there  must  be  a  gain  of  some  ad- 
vantage. Every  •  hunting  man 
allows  that  if  a  hunter  trots  level 
and  walks  fast  and  freelv,  he  be- 
comes all  the  more  valuable,  as  to 
ride  him  home  tired  he  can  manage 
seven  miles  an  hour  comfortably, 
if  his  natural  gait  would  give  the 
record  of  twelve  miles.  Again, 
the  perfect  trotter  will  not  stumble ; 
he  is  a  hack,  and  so  the  greatest 
point  of  his  excellence  is  to  be 
clever  in  picking  his  ground,  un- 
aided almost  by  the  hand  of  bis 
rider.  He  should  be  easy  in  his 
trotting  motion,  and  here,  per- 
haps, the  thoroughbred  infusion 
might  soften  the  action  of  the 
regular  roadster.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  show  action  of  to- 
day can  have  any  comfort  about  it, 
and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  exalted  knee-action 
can  be  brought  into  much  utility 
in  galloping.  They  cannot  jump 
eo  as  to  land  fairly  from  their 
fences  if  they  fight  at  all  in  front, 
and  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  flex  of  the  hock  in  the 
regular  all-fours  trot  of  the  present- 
day  champion  ring-goers  and  the 
lifting  action  necessary  to  defences. 
Perhaps  there  are  trotters  and 
trotters,  that  would  do  for  crosses 
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to  get  an  improved  hunter,  pro- 
vided that  the  sire  has  ceased  to 
exist,  of  a  stamp  something  like 
the  Cottagers  of  Devon.  There 
should  be  no  absolutely  plebeian 
blood  in  a  hunter.  It  should  be 
all  of  a  good  sort,  and  here  perhaps 
a  past  generation  had  the  advan- 
tage, as  there  were  few  German  or 
French  importations  in  their  days 
to  mix  with  our  good  old  English 
breeds.    There   may   be    a    good 


work  before  breeders  to  get  back 
something  we  have  lost.  The 
horse  to  do  ten  miles  of  road  or 
six  miles  over  a  country  equally 
well,  and  to  be  good-looking 
enough  to  pose  at  all  times  as  the 
perfect  ha»ck — in  the  eyes  of  most 
people  such  an  animal  would  be 
very  valuable,  and  may  not  be 
described  sufficiently  under  the 
wording  of  1798,  ''the  hack 
hunter." 


Falling  In* 


All  my  good  luck  seemed  coming 
in  at  once.  The  same  post  that 
brought  me  news  of  a  legacy  of 
£8,000  left  me  by  my  distant 
cousin  Margery,  whom  I  had 
never  seen,  conveyed  the  offer  of  a 
curacy  in  South  Northamptonshire, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  Grafton 
country. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  run  up  to 
Cambridge,  pay  off  all  outstanding 
debts,  and  take  my  M.A.  ? "  I 
thought ;  and  so  it  turned  out  that, 
within  a  few  days*  time,  I  found 
myself  once  more  in  the  familiar 
shop  of  Plug  and  Plug,  tobacconists, 
fully  prepared  to  pay  an  account 
which  had  been,  if  not  on  my  con- 
science, at  any  rate  on  my  file,  for 
some  three  years  past. 

"  Andhow's  St.  Botolph's  getting 
on?"  I  inquired,  as  Plug  senior, 
with  his  nose  almost  touching  the 
pages,  rummaged  for  my  account 
in  the  ledger. 

"  Very  little  to  be  done  there 
now,  sir.  No  demand  for  anything 
choice  in  our  way.  Different  class 
of  men  up  to  what  there  was  in 
your  time,  Mr.  Browntops.  Let's 
see,"  muttered  Plug,  once  more 
diving  into  his  ledger.  **  Your 
account  —  your  account 's  been 
settled,  sir." 

"Settled!"    I    exclaimed.    "I 


can't  have  paid  it  without  knowiiig 
it.     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

''  You  see  we'd  a'most  given  it 
up,  sir,"  Plug  went  on. 

«<  Still  I  don't  see  how  that 
helped  to  settle  it,"  I  rejoined. 

"WeU,"said  Plug,  bustUng  up 
to  me  and  speaking  confidentially ;. 
<<  you  know  there's  secrets  in  all 
trades.  I  dare  say  you've  found  that 
out  in  your  own  line,  sir,"  with  a 
glance  at  my  white  tie.  **  The  fact* 
is,  your  account  's  been  distrib- 
bited." 

**  I  don't  take  at  all,"  I  replied^ 
more  mystified  than  ever. 

"  Well,  you  understand,  sir — thi^ 
is  quite  between  you  and  me ;  but 
when  an  account 's  been  standing  a» 
long  as  yours,  it's  our  custom  to 
mark  it  off  the  ledger  as  paid  and 
to  distribbit  the  items  among  the 
freshmen,  sir." 

"  You  don't  say  so?  "  said  I,  and 
my  conscience  gave  me  a  real  nip 
at  the  moment ;  but  while  I  was 
revolving  in  my  mind  some  means 
of  doing  justice  to  all  parties, 
myself  included,  in  the  matter  of 
my  tobacconists'  bill,  whom  should 
I  catch  sight  of  but  my  friend 
Smiler,  tight-trousered  and  high- 
collared  as  of  old,  leisurely  mak- 
ing his  way  down  Trumpington 
Street. 
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After  hasty  greetings  had  been 
exchanged,  it  was  but  natural  that 
our  steps  should  turn  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Botolph's. 

"  Let's  draw  the  butteries  first," 
said  Smiler.  "I've  no  doubt  we 
shall  find  old  Bumpus  there,  and 
he'll  tell  us  aU  the  news." 

Sure  enough  Bumpus  the  butler, 
grown  a  trifle  greyer  and  more 
Tound-shouldered,  was  at  his  usual 
post,  and,  in  answer  to  our  in- 
quiries after  the  welfare  of  St. 
Botolph's,  he  strongly  endorsed 
Plug's  opinion. 

"The  college  is  going  to  the 
dooce,  sir,  and  no  mistake.  Why, 
for  ten  glasses  of  beer  that  was 
set  up  in  the  books  in  your  time 
there  ain't  one  now  1  And.  as  for 
a  champagne  cup  in  'all  or  at  a 
breakfast,  such  a  thing's  never 
heard  of.  The  place  is  getting  like 
a  gals'  school." 

So  spoke  Bumpus,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  and 
with  professional  emphasis.  The 
facts  of  the  case  were  these:  St. 
Botolph's  had,  owing  to  a  change 
of  tutors  which  had  taken  place 
two  years  previously,  been  trans- 
formed from  a  sporting  into  a  read- 
ing college.  A  young  Scotchman, 
with  severe  notions  in  regard  of 
Attendance  at  lectures  and  other 
points  of  discipline,  had  stepped 
into  the  shoes  of  the  Bev.  Aloysius 
Posdick,mosteasy-natured  of  dons. 
The  result  had  been  a  large  increase 
of  first  classes  credited  to  members 
of  the  college,  and  the  almost 
entire  disappearance  of  the  gilded, 
and  in  many  cases  graceless, 
youths  to  whose  memory  Plug, 
Bumpus,  and  others  of  their 
kidney  paid  a  not  altogether 
disinterested  tribute. 

"  And  Where's  Mr.  Fosdick  now  ? " 
I  asked  Bumpus  presently. 

"  Mr.  Fosdick  's  took  one  of  our 
livings,  sir — Grassfields,  in  North- 
amptonshire." 

This  was  news  indeed.      Orass- 


fields  was  within  an  easy  ride  of 
Little  Stubbleton,  the  scene  of  my 
future  labours.  To  look  forward 
to  having  my  old  tutor  for  a  near 
neighbour  was  delightful.  For 
Fosdick—"  Fall  In  "  Fosdick,  as 
he  was  nicknamed  in  the  Uni- 
versity, from  a  way  he  had  of  falling 
in  with  the  hounds,  however  late 
his  start — ^had  been  almost  the  last 
survival  of  the  sporting  don.  On 
hunting  days  it  was  his  custom  to 
lecture  in  his  boots  and  breeches, 
just  popping  into  his  rooms  after- 
wards to  exchange  his  cap  and 
gown  for  his  high  hat  and  riding 
gloves.  Often  some  half-dozen  of 
us,  mounted  on  Cambridge  screws, 
but  in  irreproachable  hunting 
costume,  would  follow  from  the 
college  gates.  Punctual  or  not 
we  might  be  at  the  covert-side, 
but,  trusting  to  Fosdick's  unerring 
perception  of  what  Whyte-Mel- 
ville  calls  "  the  line  of  chase,"  we, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  came  in 
for  the  best  thing  of  the  day. 

It  is,  then,  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  one  of  my  first  rides  on  the 
raking  thoroughbred  that  I  had  set 
up  on  my  accession  to  fortune  was 
from  Little  Stubbleton  to  Grass- 
fields.  On  my  arrival  at  the 
Rectory  I  was  shown  into  the 
library,  where  I  was  surprised  to 
find  none  of  the  well-remembered 
embellishments  of  Fosdick's  rooms 
in  St.  Botolph's.  The  walls  were 
innocent  of  anything  in  the 
remotest  degree  suggestive  of 
the  chase.  The  bookshelves 
were  filled  with  patriotic  and 
theological  volumes.  I  looked 
in  vain  for  some  trace  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Beckford,  of  Surtees,  of 
"  Nimrod,"  and  "  Harry  Hieover  " ; 
for  the  Sporting  Magazine^  tot  the 
early  editions  of '  <  Notitia  Venatioa," 
the  "  Academy  for  Grown  Horse- 
men," by  GeofErey  Gambado,  and 
other  works  which  it  had  been 
Fosdick's  hobby  to  collect  and 
exhibit. 
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The  Rector's  conversation  at 
lunch,  to  Tehich  he  had  pressed 
me  to  stay,  was  of  a  kind  equally 
unexpected.  He  quickly  turned 
the  subject  whenever  I  referred  to 
our  old  comradeship  with  the 
Cambridgeshire. 

**  What  a  lovely  country  this 
is!"  I  exclaimed,  after  a  pause. 
**  Very  different  to  the  plough 
and  ditches  we've  had  so  much  of 
together.  Do  you  remember  that 
awful  line  we  rode  when  we 
finished  up  with  a  kill  in  Thick- 
mire  churchyard  ?  " 

**  I  think  I  have  some  vague 
recollection  of  it.  But  do  you 
notice  how  remarkably  like  Thick- 
mire  tower  is  to  mine  ?  Look,  you 
can  see  mine  well  from  the  window 
— square  below,  octagonal  above, 
with  projecting  stair-turret." 

I  tried  again. 

"  Your  old  gyp  Filcher,  Mr. 
Fosdick,  who  used  to  run  with  the 
hounds,  do  you  ever  hear  of 
him?" 

''The  last  thing  I  heard  of 
Filcher  was  that  he  had  joined  the 
Salvation  Army  and  turned  open- 
air  preacher.  By  the  bye,  have 
you  much  Dissent  in  your  new 
parish  ?  " 

I  gave  the  statistics  as  correctly 
as  I  knew  them,  and  this  drew 
upon  me  some  advice  as  to  the 
judicious  handling  of  Nonconform- 
ists. Evidently  Fosdick  looked 
upon  Dissent  as  a  doctor  regards 
some  prevalent  complaint,  and  upon 
Dissenters  as  patients  to  be  treated. 
**  Keep  a  constant  eye  upon  them, 
Browntops ;  but  never  worry  them, 
and  especially  don't  preach  at  them. 
You  may  even  go  the  length  of  sub- 
scribing to  their  chapel  teas  and 
school  treats.  I've  brought  many 
of  them  round  in  that  way." 

I  made  one  final  effort  to  engage 
the  Rector  in  hunting  talk. 

'*  Mr.  Fosdick,  shall  you  be  at 
the  meet  on  Wednesday?  "  I  asked 
point-blank. 


"  My  dear  Browntops,  I've  never 
been  to  a  meet  since  I  came  to 
Orassfields,  and,  really,  my  good 
fellow,  let  me  advise  you " 

The  servant,  entering  toannoance 
that  my  horse  was  at  the  door,  cut 
short  the  Bector's  homily.  He 
followed  me  to  his  front  gate,  and 
as  I  said  <<  Good-bye  "  to  him,  the 
keen  glance  which  he  threw  at, 
or  rather  over,  my  impatient  quad 
was  the  sole  indication  he  gave  of 
retaining  an  interest,  however 
remote,  in  the  sport  of  kings. 

I  fancy  that  at  four-and-twenty 
the  general  rule  we  lay  down  in 
regard  of  the  advice  of  our  elders  is 
not  to  take  it.  Certainly  not  to 
take  it  unless  it  jumps  with  our 
inclination.  '*  After  all,"  I  reasoned 
with  myself,  "why  shouldn't  a 
parson  hunt  ?  "  And  by  the  time 
I  arrived  at  my  trim  little  diggings 
at  Stubbleton,  I  had,  in  my  own 
opinion,  completely  uprooted  and 
trampled  upon  every  argument  that 
could  conceivably  be  brought 
forward  by  the  prigs  and  Puritans 
— so  ran  my  thought — who  would 
deprive  the  hard- worked  curate  of 
his  innocent  recreation. 

Wednesday's  meet  was  at  Balcey 
Lawn,  about  eight  miles  from  the 
Grafton  kennels.  The  kind  reader 
will  have  observed  that  I  have  dis- 
guised my  old  college  under  a  nom 
deplume-,  but  I  cannot  hide  the 
name  of  the  pack,  after  which  I 
scampered  as  a  boy,  on  a  broken- 
kneed  pony,  who  went  out  quite 
as  much  for  his  own  amusement 
as  for  mine.  An  animal  that  no 
power  on  earth  could  force  to 
jump,  but  who  could  break  through 
or  creep  anywhere,  and  who 
was  always  with  the  hounds, 
whether  he  had  me  on  his  back 
or,  as  was  more  likely,  had  left 
me  sticking  in  the  middle  of  a 
fence. 

Oh,  those  days  of  the  early  sixties 
Ob,  the  ridge  and  furrow  of  broad 
Northamptonshire !  Oh,  handsome 
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cheery-voiced  Frank  Beers,*  never 
again  to  wind  the  horn ! 

I  must,  however,  repress  these 
hoyish  memories,  and  resume  the 
thread  of  my  story.  The  meet,  as 
I  said,  was  at  SalceyLawn.  There 
was  always  a  kind  of  family  feeling 
about  the  meets  of  the  Grafton  in 
those  days.  A  fair  sprinkling  of 
the  sportsmen  out  were  relatives  of 
the  noble  Master.  Many  others 
were  tenants,  or  held  positions  of 
trust  on  the  estate.  Everybody 
knew  everybody  else,  and  all  agreed 
in  ascribing  perfection  to  the 
Duke  as  a  man,  a  landlord,  and 
an  M.F.H, 

"Pine  growing  morning.    Fine 

growing  morning,    Mr. ,"  the 

Duke  would  say  to  some  jolly- 
looking  farmer,  after  giving  him  a 
nod  of  recognition. 

"  Yes,  your  Grace,  and  don't  the 
weeds  grow?"  would  come  the 
reply ;  for  the  man  is  as  yet  unborn 
who  has  heard  a  farmer  praise  the 


weather  without  a  reservation.  Bat 
the  morning  was  a  growing  one, 
and  no  mistake.  The  oak-buds 
seemed  almost  to  change  as  one 
looked  at  them,  and  the  green  to 
grow  greener  on  the  hedgerows. 
The  sun  shone  brightly  after  the 
night's  rain.  It  was  a  balmy  day, 
with  a  soft  south-wester  blowing. 
Nor  was  any  time  lost  in  putting  in 
the  hounds — of  course,  in  so  exten- 
sive a  covert,  drawing  up-wind. 
Hardly  had  the  last  hound  gone 
in,  when  the  melody  broke  forth, 
and  it  was  clear  that  they  were  on 
to  him.  Would  he  break  on  the 
far  side?  This  seemed  likely. 
I  was  not  very  well  posted 
for  such  a  contingency,  but  before 
I  had  time  to  improve,  as  I  thought, 
my  position,  a  note  of  alarm  from 
a  blackbird  caught  my  ear,  and  in 
another  moment  about  thirty  yards 
below  me  out  popped  a  grand  old 
dog  fox,  evidently  in  a  hurry,  and 
heading  for  Stoke  Park.     Then  the 


•  This  fine  huntsman  and  universal  favonrite  hunted  the  Grafton  from  1863  to  1889, 
when  he  retired  on  aooonnt  of  ill-health.  He  resided  at  Towoester  during  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life,  and  was  buried  at  VHiittlebury  in  Sectember  of  last  year.  The  f oUowing 
lines,  written  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  afe  now  published  for  the  first  time : — 


FRANK   BEERS. 

Vve  beaid  Ms  horn  twang  by  Uie  wide 

Ck>yert«ide — 
Fve  seen  him  when  hoonda  have  been  running, 
I've  been  at  his  back 
When  he's  lifted  his  pack, 
And  watched  him  pit  craft  against  cunning. 
Confess  it,  ye  thrusters— squires,  parsons,   or 

peers- 
No  huntsman  e'er  showed  better  sport  than 
Frank  Beers. 

So  loud  in  the  woodland,  so  still 

On  the  hiU, 
With  the  pack  on  the  line  fairly  settled, 
Yet  his  voice  had  a  sound 
That  could  charm  horse  and  hound, 
Bouse  the  laggard,  and  soothe  the  high- 
mettled. 
So  here's  to  Frank  Beers,  with  his  lusty  "  Yo- 

yooit!" 
We've  all  got  our  duty  :    like  Fi-ank  let  us 
do  it. 

Worthy  Frank !  Through  life's  run  'twas  his  fate 

To  ride  straight. 
He  loved  honest  folk  and  fair  dealing. 
And  though  half  of  his  trade 
Was  in  covert  and  glade, 
Twas  the  open  that  suited  his  feeling. 
So  here's  to  Frank  Beers,  with  his  cheery  view- 
holloa. 
The  line  that  he  rode  we  should  all  of  us 
foUow. 


-IN  MEMORIAM. 

How  oft,  in  his  youth,  some  fair  maid 

As  she  strayed 
Would  pass  him  jiwt  riding  to  covert- 
Would  raise  a  shv  eye. 
With  a  blush  and  a  sigh. 
And  think  **What  a  man  for  a  lover  I* 
So  here's  to  Frank  Beers,  with  his  merry  "  Good 

morning  "— 
A  sweetheart  like  Frank  no  true  maid  would  be 
scorning. 

But  now,  if  you  search  for  old  Frank 

You'U  draw  blank- 
Yon  may  seek,    and  your  quest   may  be 
thorough— 
For,  spite  of  his  worth, 
Jolly  Frank's  gone  to  earth, 
In  a  field  that  is  all  ridge  and  furrow. 
So  here's  to  FMnk  Beers  (for  he's  drawn  his 

last  covert) : 
With  his**  Had  a  good  day,  sir?    It's  time  to 
give  over." 

Yet,  if  rightly  they  say,  "  Death's  a  sleep 

Long  and  deep," 
Frank  hunts  in  his  dreams.    Ck>uld  we  view 
him— 
Be  sure  he  rides  now 
Over  swade,  over  plough. 
As  he  did  In  the  days  when  we  knew  him. 
So  here's  to  Frank  Beers,  with  his  cheery  view 

holloa. 
The  line  he  rides  now  we  must  all  of  us  follow. 
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direction  of  the  music  changed,  and 
seared  me  again.  The  hounds 
came  streaming  out  of  cover 
and  Frank  with  them,  crashing 
through  the  hrushwood.  It  was 
a  splendid  start.  No  one  was 
in  it  but  Frank  and  myself, 
and  as,  for  the  first  few  fields,  I 
rode  his  line  fence  for  fence,  I 
more  than  ever  rejoiced  that  I  had 
followed  Dick  Christian's  advice  in 
the  choice  of  a  hunter:  ''Thorough- 
bred if  you  can  get  them. 
Thoroughbred  horses  make  the  best 
hunters.  I  never  heard  of  a  great 
thing  yet  but  it  was  done  by  a 
thoroughbred."  I  need  not  go 
minutely  into  the  details  of  the 
run.  But  I  remember  that  the 
hounds  raced  without  the  ghost  of 
a  check  till  they  crossed  the  river 
by  Bozenham  Mill,  when  there  was 
just  a  hover ;  that  away  we  went 
again,  over  the  grass,  till  on  near- 
ing  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  I  got 
a  roll  at  a  post  and  rails.  Some- 
how or  other  the  ground  was  not 
so  hard  in  those  days  as  I  find  it 
to  be  now,  and  I  was  in  the  saddle 
again  in  a  moment,  but  before  my 
horse  had  settled  into  his  stride  a 
man  passed  me  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  I 
recognised  Fosdick  riding  a  horse 
of  immense  power.  I  had  lost  my 
lead,  and  I  knew  my  old  tutor's 
form  too  well  to  hope  to  regain  it. 
In  another  five  minutes  the  hounds 
ran  into  their  fox,  Fosdick  being 
first  up.  A  kill  in  the  open,  within 
two  fields  of  Gullet  Coppice,  after 
one  of  the  finest  bursts  of  the 
season ! 

I  was  more  than  ever  surprised 
to  observe  the  cordial  greeting  that 
passed  between  my  old  friend  and 
the  huntsman. 

**But,  Mr.  Fosdick,"  I  ex- 
claimed, as  we  jogged  along  later 
in  the  day  towards  Leyfield 
Spinney,  "I  thought  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  had 
given  up  hunting  ?  " 
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"  Well,  no ;  I  don't  think  I  ever 
committed  myself  to  that  extent. 
What  I  said  was  that  I  never 
attended  the  meets."  And  then, 
with  a  hearty  laugh,  he  went  on  : 
*'  You  were  always  a  little  inclined 
to  rush  your  fences — I  mean  to 
jump  at  conclusions.  You  see, 
Browntops,  you  forgot  my  old 
trick  of  falling  in." 

•  .  •  • 

The  lesson  was  not  lost  upon 
me.  It  is  difficult  to  analyse  the 
fine  ethical  distinction  between  the 
cleric  who  rides  to  the  meet  and 
the  more  circumspect  divine  who 
goes  out  about  twelve  o'clock, 
ostensibly  to  lunch  with  a  friend, 
and  yet  somehow  manages  to 
come  up  with  the  hunt  just 
in  time  for  the  best  part  of 
the  run  of  the  week.  The  dis- 
tinction, however,  exists,  and  is 
far-reaching  in  its  consequences. 
The  one  individual  is  a  <'  hunting 
parson"  pure  and  simple.  You 
may  see  him,  as  time  goes  on, 
develop  into  a  Chairman  of  a 
Board  of  Guardians,  into  a 
Sheriffs  Chaplain,  or  even  into  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  but  into  a 
"  higher  dignitary  "  of  the  Church 
— never.  With  regard  to  the  other, 
who ''  is  not  a  hunting  man  by  any 
means,  you  know — just  likes  a 
gallop  once  in  a  way  " — the  case  is 
different.  He  is  in  the  running 
for  a  Canonry;  he  may  even 
blossom  into  a  healthy  Bishop. 
Take  Fosdick  himself  for  instance. 
He  was  appointed  Rural  Dean 
within  two  years  of  his  coming  to 
Grassfields.  Soon  after  that  he  got 
a  stall,  and  he  is  now  an  Arch- 
deacon— venerable,  as  the  reader 
may  imagine,  in  a  sense  be- 
yond the  official  one.  He 
never  seemed  to  aim  at  these 
preferments.  And  yet  with  these 
and  other  plums  of  existence  he 
has  all  his  life  long  displayed  an 
inveterate  and  inscrutable  knack  of 
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Autumn  Polo. 


TheeeIs  an  interval  of  time  between 
the  closing  of  the  Polo  grounds  of 
Harlingham  and  Banelagh  and  the 
shooting  of  grouse  which  is  filled 
up  for  Polo  players  by  two  tourna- 
ments. The  Messrs.  Miller  at 
Bugby  and  the  All-Ireland  Polo 
Club  at  Dublin  (of  which  Major 
Wood,  8th  Hussars,  is  the  courteous 
and  able  secretary)  each  offer  an 
Open  Cup  for  competition.  This 
year  both  meetings  attracted  some 
of  the  best  Polo  players  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  Rugby  having  the 
advantage  of  weather,  which,  on 
the  whole,  was  favourable,  while  at 
Dublin  the  downpour  was  incessant, 
and  so  heavy  that  the  final  game 
was  played  on  a  ground  the 
like  of  which  I  have  never  seen 
during  many  years'  experience 
of  the  game.  Of  this,  however,  I 
must  speak  presently,  for  it  is  con- 
venient to  take  the  Bugby  Tourna- 
ment first.  The  point  which 
attracted  our  notice  before  any- 
thing else  was  the  new  Polo  ground. 
It  is  a  large  ground  and  very  well 
shaped,  the  proportion  between 
length  and  breadth  being  carefully 
preserved.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  tendency  of  the  authorities  of 
many  English  grounds  is  to  act  on 
the  principle  "Take  care  of  the 
length,  and  the  breadth  will  take 
care  of  itself."  But  though  the 
length  is  no  doubt  important,  yet  a 
ground  of  full  length — that  is,  one 
of  900  ft. — is  no  advantage  unless 
the  breadth  be  in  proportion.  The 
size  of  Polo  grounds  has  been  and 
must  always  be  determined  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  locality;  but, 
sooner  or  later,  the  large 
grounds  will  attract  the  best 
Polo.  With  big  ponies — and  we 
are  now  committed  to  14  hds.  2  in. 
as  the  standard  height  —  the 
the  question  of  room  for  pace  and 
tactics  becomes  of  greater  import- 


ance than  before;  nor  can  the  game 
be  seen  in  its  full  perfection  of 
modern  science  and  skill  on  a 
limited  field.  We  have  changed 
the  game  much  since  it  first  came 
from  the  Manipuris,  through 
Indian  players,  and  we  have 
changed  it  for  the  better  in  every 
case;  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  decreed  that  800  yards  by 
200  yards  should  be  the  correct  size 
of  a  Polo  field,  and  most  of  us  feel 
that  the  game  loses  something  by 
every  curtailment  of  these  excellent 
proportions. 

But  to  return  to  the  Bugby 
ground.  Not  only  has  it  the  virtue 
of  good  proportions,  but  it  has  also 
the  great  quality  of  a  level  surface. 
The  fewer  inequalities  there  are  in 
a  Polo  ground,  the  less  does  the 
element  of  chance  come  into  the 
game,  and  the  more  does  skill  con- 
tribute to  the  result,  an  end  which 
we  all  feel  to  be  desirable.  There- 
fore, secretaries  with  funds  at  their 
back  will  do  well  to  devote  time 
and  money  to  the  careful  levelling 
of  their  grounds.  This  the  Messrs. 
Miller  have  already  done,  and  the 
popularity  of  Bugby  as  a  Polo  resort 
and  the  victories  of  its  chosen  team 
will  surprise  no  one  who  has 
played  or  seen  Polo  on  the  ground. 
The  events  of  the  Bugby  week  were 
two :  first  and  foremost,  the  Open 
Tournament,  and  secondly,  the 
Handicap  Tournament.  Of  these  the 
finals  naturally  excited  the  great^t 
interest.  In  the  concluding  game 
of  the  Open  Tournament  the  Free- 
booters continued  their  victorious 
career  by  defeating  the  9th  Lancers. 

Fbbebootebs.  9th  Lancsbs. 

Earl  of    Shrews-    Mr.  D.  G.  M.  Gamp- 
bury,  bell. 
Mr.  Rose.                  Mr.  G.  P.  Ellison. 
Mr.  A.  Bawlinson.    Captain  H.  C.  Wil- 
Captain      Daly        loughby. 
(back).                  Lord   Charles  Ben- 
tinck  (baok). 
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The  Freebooters  won  by  four  goals 
to  two»  a  result  which  shows  how 
the  9th  Lancers  have  come  on 
since  the  Inter-Beghnental  Tour- 
nament, for  a  week  later  the  Free- 
booters defeated  the  Idth  Hussars 
at  Dublin  by  eleven  goals  to  two. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Mr.  Buck- 
master  played  at  Dublin,  and  that 
Mr.  Rawlinson  was  No.  2,  a 
position  which  suits  that  dashing 
forward  player  far  better  than  half- 
back. But  still  this  hardly  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  the  relative 
scores  of  the  two  matches.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  merely  repe- 
tition to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  match,  and  I  propose,  there- 
fore, only  to  note  the  principal 
features  of  the  game,  regarded  as  a 
fine  example  of  good  Polo.  The 
ground  was  heavy  and  slippery  at 
^ugby*  and  this  was,  of  course,  an 
advantage  to  the  Freebooters,  be- 
cause they  were  the  better-mounted 
team,  and  the  worse  the  going  the 
more  do  good  ponies  teU  on  the 
result.  Such  ponies  as  Sunshine, 
Elstow,  Martingale,  or  Luna  will 
gallop  through  ground  which  stops 
the  Arabs  and  Barbs  altogether, 
while  Wig  or  Yellowman  will  turn 
and  twist  almost  as  handily  on  soft 
and  slippery  ground  as  when  you 
can  hear  their  feet  rattle.  The 
match  was  also  interesting  as 
showing  us  the  play  of  some  of  the 
younger  men  who  are  coming  to 
the  front,  such  as  Lord  Shrews- 
bury, a  keen  Polo  man,  who  is 
becoming  known  as  a  good  No.  1 
in  a  fast  game.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  not  taken  for  his  motto 
that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valour,  but  he  hustles  well,  is 
a  most  unselfish  player,  and  is 
always  as  ready  to  gallop  as  are 
any  of  his  beautiful  quartette — Sun- 
shine, Elstow,  Fawn,  and  Nellie.  Of 
the  new  players  in  the  9th  Lancers, 
Mr.  Ellison  and  Mr.  Campbell 
are  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
regiment,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 


suppose  that  the  present  team  will 
not  in  time  be  as  good  as  any  of 
those  which  have  won  such  a  name 
at  Polo  for  the  Ninth  in  past  years. 
Mr.  Ellison  has  perhaps  a  little 
tendency  to  be  rough,  but  that  will 
doubtless  cure  itself  with  time  and 
experience,  and  is  certainly  a  lesser 
fault  than  shirking  in  a  scrimmage 
or  a  hustle.  Oi  Mr.  Campbell  as 
forward  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
Captain  Daly  remarked  that  he 
had  given  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

From  Rugby  to  Dublin  is  not 
far,  and  the  Freebooters  went  on 
to  play  for  the  Open  Cup  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  talking  Mr. 
Buckmaster  instead  of  Mr. 
Bose  as  their  fourth  man. 
The  Freebooters  are  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  command  the 
services  of  the  best  players,  and  it 
is  a  feather  in  Captain  Daly's  cap 
that  during  his  management  of  the 
club  an  invitation  to  play  for  the 
Freebooters  in  a  first-class  match 
is  the  equivalent  at  Polo  to  being 
offered  a  place  in  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  boat  or  eleven.  The 
only  fault  one  has  to  find  with  the 
Freebooters  is  that  their  success 
has  been  only  too  great,  and  that 
they  are  so  good  that  it  will  soon  be 
difficult  to  find  a  team  to  meet 
them.  Indeed,  the  story  of  the 
Irish  Open  Cup  is  the  history  of 
the  decisive  victory  of  the  Free- 
booters over  two  of  our  best 
regimental  teams;  for  on  Thurs- 
day, August  8th,  they  met,  and 
vanquished  by  7  goals  to  2,  the 
10th  Hussars,  and  then  on  Satur- 
day, August  10th,  utterly  defeated 
the  18th  Hussars  by  11  goals  to  2. 

Both  games  were  played  in  pour- 
ing rain,  amid  surroundings  of  the 
greatest  discomfort.  The  water 
splashed  and  the  ground  rode  very 
deep,  but  there  was  wonderfully 
little  missing,  and  it  is  the  highest 
tribute  to  all  the  players  to  say  that 
the  pace  was  good  throughout. 
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The  teams  were  arranged  as 
follows : — 

Frxebootebs.        10th  HusaABS. 
EaiI  of    Shrewa-    Hr.  Canon. 

bory.  TheHon-T.Dawnay. 

Mr.A.Bawlin8on.    Lord  William  Ben- 
Mr.  Buokmaster.         tinck. 
Captain    Daly    The  Hon.  T.  Brand 

(back.)  (back). 

This  was  a  good  galloping  game, 
marked  by  resolute  and  brilliant 
runs  by  Mr.  Bawlinsou  for  the 
Freebooters  and  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck  for  the  Hussars.  In  a 
losing  game  Mr.  Brand's  defence 
was  splendid,  and  he  has  never 
played  better  Polo  than  he  did  on 
that  occasion.  The  new  player  of 
the  team  was  the  Hon.  T.  Pawnay, 
who  has  taken  Captain  Eavanagh's 
place,and  I  am  not  resting  on  my  own 
judgment,  but  upon  that  of  one  of 
our  leading  players,  when  I  say  that 
he  has  every  promise  of  becoming 
a  fine  player.  In  the  last  period  he 
made  one  magnificent  shot  at  goal, 
and  was  only  prevented  from 
scoring  by  the  state  of  the  ground, 
the  ball  twisting  away  when  going 
apparently  straight  for  the  posts. 
The  whole  match  was  fought  out 
to  the  last,  and  though  the  victory 
of  the  Freebooters  was  complete, 
they  all  confessed  that  it  was  not 
easily  won. 

That  the  final  between  the  Free- 
booters and  the  Idth  Hussars  (who 
were,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
winners  of  the  Inter-Begimental 
Cup  at  Hurlingham)  should  excite 
great  interest  in  Polo-loving  Dublin 
was  to  be  expected.  But  it  was  a 
testimony  to  the  real  popularity  of 
the  game  in  Ireland  that  so 
large  a  number  of  people  should  be 
found  to  be  present  at  the  game. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  the  rain 
came  down  in  pitiless  torrents, 
and  when  I  arrived  at  the 
Polo  Pavilion  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  I  found  a  few  spectators 
cowering  under  the  shelter  of  the 
pavilion.  Many  of  my  readers 
well    recollect  the  beautiful  sur- 


roundings of  the  Phoenix  Park  nine 
acres.  From  thd  stand  you  look 
across  at  an  avenue  of  noble  trees, 
the  spaces  between  which  frame  ex- 
quisite views  over  the  hills.  But  on 
this  Saturday  all  was  changed ;  the 
only  prospect  was  that  of  the  trees 
bending  before  the  recurring  squalls, 
and  the  grey  screen  of  rain  showers 
as  they  swept  over  the  ground. 
Was  it  possible  to  play  Polo  at  all  ? 
The  water  stood  in  pools  on  the 
ground;  and  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  putting  off  the  game.  It 
was  to-day  or  never,  and  the  players 
gallantly  responded  to  the  wish 
of  those  present  by  agreeing 
to  disregard  the  weather  and  to 
play  all  the  same.  Then  the  rain 
stopped  for  a  time,  and  the  rails 
were  well  lined  with  spectators, 
while  a  number  of  ladies  gallantly 
mounted  to  the  roof  of  the  pavilion. 
An  historic  game  in  the  annals  of 
Polo  was  expected  ;  but  I  confess 
that  I  had  some  misgivings.  The 
ground  favoured  the  faster  ponies, 
and  these  the  Freebooters  had ;  and 
then  their  players  were  accustomed 
to  the  softer  grounds  in  England, 
whereas  their  opponents  must  have 
had  all  their  practice  on  a  hard 
unwatered  surface.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  state  of  the  ground  was  ex- 
ceptional, and  that  the  18th 
Hussars  had  marvellously  handy 
ponies. 

The  condition  of  the  ground  was 
indeed  extraordinary,  and  I  could 
find  no  player  who  could  reooUect 
anything  at  all  like  it.  The  ponies 
splashed  and  squelched,  and  the 
ball,  sodden  and  heavy,  lumped 
along  the  wet  groxmd. 

However,  I  must  write  down  the 
names  of  the  players  : — 


Fbbbbootxbs. 

Lord  Sbrewsbnry. 
Mr.  B.  BawUnson. 
Mr.  Backmaeter. 
Capt.  Daly 


18thHu88Abb. 

Capt.  Pedder. 
Mr.  Chnrch. 
Mr.  Wise. 
Capt.  Maolaien 
0»ok). 
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It  will  be  noted  by  thpse  who  have 
watched  Polo  this  season  that  the 
Freebooters  had onegreatad vantage: 
they  had  two  good  back  players, 
each  of  whom  would  have  been 
good  enough  in  any  team.  Thus 
there  was  no  danger  when  Captain 
Daly  wanted  to  go  up  into  the 
game  of  their  goal  being  left  un- 
defended. Two  other  advantages 
developed  themselves  as  the  game 
went  on.  First,  Mr.  Bawlinson 
proved  that  he  could  hit  as  hard 
on  deep  ground  as  on  smooth, 
and  that  his  smart  near-side 
strokes  would  bring  the  ball  out 
of  a  pool  of  water  as  easily  as 
over  a  clay  surface.  Secondly, 
Mr.  Wise  and  Captain  Pedder 
both  felt  the  state  of  the  ground 
and  the  deadness  of  the  ball  a  good 
deal. 

Of  this  team  perhaps  only  Capt. 
Maclaren  was  unaffected  by  the 
unusual  conditions.  But  Capt. 
Maclaren  was  not  able,  though 
playing  splendidly,  to  do  all  he 
might  for  his  side;  for  to  him  Lord 
Shrewsbury  attached  himself,  and 
in  a  wonderful  way  managed  to 
stick  to  the  great  ''back,''  cer- 
tainly bothering  him  a  good  deal. 
As  for  Mr.  Buckmaster,  he  could 
not  miss,  and  made  two  goals  in 
splendid   style — one    with    a  run 


of  three  bits,  the  last  of  which 
scored;  the  other  with  two 
strokes.  Both  the  winning  hits 
were  long  shots,  straight,  firm,  and 
perfect  in  direction,  with  no  ele- 
ment of  fiukiness  in  them.  Mr. 
Buckmaster,  of  whom  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Stansted  Clubs  may 
well  be  proud,  is  certainly 
the  infant  prodigy  of  Polo. 
For  the  losers,  after  Captain  Mac- 
laren, Mr.  Church,  another  young 
player,  distinguished  himself 
greatly.  The  game,  while  the 
result  was  never  in  doubt,  was 
a  very  fine  exhibition  of  Polo, 
and,  splendid  as  the  skill  of  the 
winners  was,  it  was  not  more 
admirable  than  the  pluck  of  the 
Hussars  in  playing  out  to  the  very 
last  stroke  a  losing  game.  So  reso- 
lutely did  they  play  to  the  bitter  end, 
that  they  made  their  second  goal  in 
the  last  twenty  minutes  at  the 
very  call  of  time.  Thus  we  saw 
almost  the  last  match  at  Polo  of 
the  year,  feeling  that  it  was  well 
worth  standing  in  the  wet  for  an 
hour  and  a-half  to  be  present  at  it. 
Will  Polo  retain  its  present  won- 
derful popularity  ?  Who  can  doubt, 
when  it  affords  such  spectacles  of 
pluck,  skill,  and  horsemanship  as 
we  saw  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 

Stoneclink. 


Cricket* 


In  the  Calendar  of  Saints  there 
can  be  but  few  names  of  more  en- 
grossing interest  to  cricketers  than 
that  of  St.  Swithin,  since  in  his 
hands  is  supposed  to  lie  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weather  during  the 
earlier  days  of  the  second  half  of 
the  cricket  season.  After  the  pro- 
longed drought  and  sunny  skies  of 
May  and  June,  we  might  well  have 
expected  a  more  moist  and  gloomy 
state  of  affairs  to  later  on  xeatore 
the  balance,  and  so,  mncea  wet 


day  on  the  feast  of  St.  Swithin, 
cricket  was  for  some  long  time 
played  upon  soft  wickets,  with  con- 
stant interruptions  by  heavy 
storms ;  and  in  one  case,  at  Man- 
chester, a  county  match  was  aban- 
doned without  a  ball  being  bowled 
on  either  of  the  three  days.  It  was 
the  Somersetshire  eleven  who 
travelled  all  the  way  to  Manches- 
ter, only  to  spend  three  idle  days,  al- 
though, with  the  memory  of  the 
doings  of  Lancashire  at  Taunton  a 
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few  days  before  fresh  in  their 
minds,  it  may  be  that  some  of  the 
We8t-<}ountrymen  may  not  have 
altogether  resented  the  enforced 
rest.  It  was  decidedly  an  anfor- 
tunate  week  for  Lancashire,  as  the 
three  preceding  days  had  seen  Mr. 
Maclaren's  team  get  within  45  runs 
of  victory  over  Gloucestershire, 
with  five  wickets  to  fall,  and  then 
the  rain,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpires,  rendered  the  pitch  quite 
unfit  for  further  cricket,  and  a 
sporting  offer  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace 
to  finish  the  match  upon  a  new 
wicket  met  with  no  favour  from 
the  Lancashire  captain. 

Another  county  deserving  of  all 
sympathy  in  this  particular  respect 
is  Derbyshire,  who  at  Eennington 
Oval  ran  Surrey  into  such  a  tight 
comer  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any- 
thing but  a  wet  Saturday  could  save 
the  champions  from  defeat,  as 
Derbyshire,  with  a  wicket  or  two 
still  in  hand,  had  secured  a  lead  of 
well  over  300  runs.  Then  it  was 
that  rain  came  to  the  relief  of 
Surrey,  and  no  play  was  possible 
upon  the  last  day.  An  experience 
such  as  this  may  be  tolerable  once 
in  a  way,  but  for  their  sins  the 
Derbyshire  eleven  were  very 
shortly  to  suffer  another  meteoro- 
logical disappointment,  this  time 
on  the  rain-nourished  sward  of  Old 
Trafford,  where  the  Midlanders, 
after  having  all  the  best  of  the 
match,  were  left  with  nine  wickets 
to  fall,  and  about  120  runs  to  win, 
when  the  match  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. Less  successful  were  the . 
Derbyshire  players  in  their  return 
match  with  Surrey  at  Derby,  and 
defeat  by  an  innings  and  68  runs 
went  some  way  to  adjusting  the 
balance  of  account  in  favour  of 
Surrey.  The  champion  county, 
indeed,  find  it  hard  to  go  wrong, 
and  from  their  unfortunate  start, 
when  Leicestershire  opened  the 
season  with  a  veritable  triumph 
against  the  home  team  at  Kenning- 


ton  Oval,  the  Surrey  eleven  had 
not  tasted  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  any  rival  county  until  that 
fatal  week  in  August  when  the 
wearers  both  of  the  White  and  the 
Bed  Rose  trampled  on  them.  One 
feature  of  the  Surrey  eleven  cannot, 
we  think,  fail  to  impress  itself 
upon  the  observant  mind,  and  that 
is  that  when  any  member  of  the 
team  is  obliged  for  a  time  to  be 
absent  from  the  ranks,  no  matter 
how  good  he  may  be,  or  how 
apparently  essential  to  the  side, 
yet  somehow  his  absence  seems 
scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  his  place 
seems  adequately  enough  filled. 

A  few  years  ago  George  Loh- 
mann  and  Sharpe  were  considered 
absolutely  essential  to  bowl  out  the 
opposite  side,  but  as  soon  as  Sharpe 
failed,  his  place  was  more  than 
filled  by  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment of  Lockwood  as  a  bowler,  and 
the  dread  of  Lohmann  and  Lock- 
wood  was  ever  present  in  the  minds 
of  batsmen  invading  Eennington 
Oval.  The  next  change  was  when 
the  terrible  fact  impressed  itself 
upon  the  Surrey  executive  that 
Lohmann,  their  best  bowler,  most 
spend  a  summer  or  two  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  bitter  indeed  were  the 
lamentations  and  forebodings  of 
the  Surrey  crowd.  We  cannot,  even 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  pretend 
that  Lohmann's  place  was  or  could 
be  adequately  filled,  but,  fortunately 
for  Surrey  in  her  hour  of  need,  Tom 
Richardson  was  just  coming  on, 
and  when  the  attack  was  entrusted 
to  Lockwood  and  Richardson 
Surrey  had  still  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  pair  of  bowlers  in  the 
country. 

Meantime  Lohmann's  health  has 
fortunately  so  much  improved  that 
he  is  able  again  this  season  to 
resume  his  place  in  the  team,  and, 
by  a  strange  piece  of  good  fortune 
for  Surrey,  Lohmann  returns  just 
at  the  time  when  Lockwood  is  not 
quite  fit,  and  not  quite  so  success- 
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fal  with  the  ball  as  in  previous 
seasons  ;  and  so  at  the  moment  of 
Lockwood's  comparative  failure  we 
find  Lohmann  stepping  into  the 
breach,  and  again  two  of  the  finest 
bowlers  in  the  world  beginning 
the  attack  for  Surrey.  It  looks 
almost  as  if,  should  Bichardson 
for  a  time  be  absent,  some 
terrible  instrument  of  destruction 
might  at  once  be  available  to  take 
np  the  attack  at  his  end,  terrible 
though  the  idea  might  be  to  the 
batsman's  mind.  Settled  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  as  Surrey  have  now  for 
some  time  appeared,  their  position  is 
still  more  firmly  secured  by  the 
defeat  of  Yorkshire,  the  runners- 
up,  in  their  sensational  match 
with  Hampshire  at  Bramall  Lane. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  Yorkshire  have  suffered 
a  good  drubbing  at  the  hands 
of  a  junior  county  at  this  peculiar 
place,  and  two  years  ago  Essex 
won  at  Sheffield  very  easily, 
although  of  course  at  that 
time  Essex  was  not  regarded  as 
first-class,  and  the  match  was 
treated  as  of  no  importance. 

With  Hampshire  reckoned  a  fac- 
tor in  the  championship  competi- 
tion, the  recent  match  at  Sheffield 
becomes  important,  and  a  most 
interesting  game,  upon  a  most 
interesting  wicket,  resulted  in  vic- 
tory by  two  wickets  for  the 
Southerners.  To  Mr.  A.  J.'  L. 
Hill  must  chief  credit  be  given  for 
his  fine  batting  in  the  first  innings; 
he  was  batting  ninety-five  minutes 
for  46,  out  of  a  total  of  127,  and 
in  the  second  innings,  when  every 
ran  was  of  vital  importance,  the 
old  Cantab  made  49  out  of  the 
requisite  96  runs,  a  very  fine  per- 
formance,  considering  that  only 
one  other  player  made  a  score  of 
over  80  in  either  innings,  and 
tbtat  was  Denton,  for  Yorkshire, 
with  0  and  82. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Buckland,  late  of 
Middlesex,  made  a  successful  reap- 
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pearance  in  county  cricket  on 
behalf  of  Hants,  and  took  five 
wickets  for  80  runs  in  the  first 
innings  of  Yorkshire.  Although 
Hampshire  was  the  last  county  to 
be  admitted  into  the  magic  ring 
of  first-class  counties,  they  have 
already  done  more  than  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  they  can  quite 
well  hold  their  own  ;  and,  indeed,, 
with  their  bowlers,  Baldwin  and 
Soar,  reinforced  by  Wootton  (late^ 
of  Kent)  and  Mr.  Buckland,  and 
with  batsmen  such  as  the  gallant. 
Captains  Wynyard  and  Quinton, 
and  Messrs.  Hill  and  Bobson,. 
and  Barton  (the  old  Artillery, 
man),  there  is  plenty  of  mate- 
rial for  a  capital  side. 

Lancashire,  who  hustle  York- 
shire for  second  place  in  the 
table  of  accounts,  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  the  absence  of  Briggs 
for  a  match  or  two,  but  Mold 
has  been  carrying  on  his  work  of 
destruction  with  great  consistency, 
and  the  executive  appear  to  have 
discovered  a  most  useful  young 
player  in  Tyldesley,  who  made  such 
a  sensational  ddbut  for  his  county 
by  scoring  a  grand  not-out  innings 
of  152  against  Warwickshire. 
Tyldesley,  who  is,  we  understand,, 
engaged  as  professional  to  the 
Little  Lever  Club  in  Lancashire,^ 
shares  with  his  captain,  Mr. 
Maclaren,  the  unique  distinction 
of  having  scored  over  the  century 
in  his  first  county  match. 

The  services  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Pil- 
kington,  the  Eton  captain,  have 
been  of  some  help  to  Lancashire 
since  the  Eton  term  ended,  and 
both  with  bat  and  ball  he  should 
prove  of  assistance  to  his  county  in 
years  to  come. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
season  Gloucestershire  won  some  of 
their  matches,  almost  entirely 
through  the  magnificent  perform- 
ances of  their  ever-green  captain, 
W.  G.  Grace,  and  it  must  be  very 
satisfactory  to  this   gentleman  to 
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haTe  the  assistance,  now  that  the 
scholastic  season  is  over,  of  two  sach 
fine  cricketers  as  Messrs.  G.  L. 
Townsend  and  G.  L.  Jessop,  both 
of  whom,  either  batting  or  bowling, 
are  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
Western  shire,  Mr.  Townsend  being 
in  all  probability  the  most  efifective 
amateur  bowler  of  the  hour,  and  a 
batsman  with  great  defensive 
powers,  whilst  Mr.  Jessop  is  a  fear- 
less batsman,  with  great  hitting 
abilities,  a  most  useful  fast  bowler, 
and  a  brilliant  fieldsman. 

A  sample  of  Mr.  Jessop's  batting 
may  be  taken  from  the  match 
Against  Warwickshire,  when  in  the 
first  innings  he  hit  up  40  runs 
out  of  62  made  whilst  he  was  at 
ihe  wicket  in  85  minutes,  and  next 
time  60  out  of  72  runs  in  just  over 
half-an-hour ;  while,  to  show  how 
interesting  to  the  spectators  is  his 
1)atting,  it  is  recorded  that  in  one 
over  Mr.  Jessop  was  missed  three 
times.  If  only  there  were  more  such 
good  sportsmen  playing  in  county 
cricket  the  game  would  be  a  deal 
more  entertaining. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Bugby 
School  and  Marlborough  College  at 
Lord's  was  productive  of  some  very 
interesting  cricket,  and  the  chances 
of  the  game  fluctuated  with  the 
most  charming  variety. 

Hugby,  with  five  old  choicesi 
induing  Stanning  and  Nickalls, 
who  last  year  won  this  match  for 
their  school  by  each  scoring  a 
century,  were  generally  considered 
to  have  the  better  chance,  and 
when  they  had  dismissed  Marl- 
borough for  a  first  innings  of  167 
runs  Bugby  looked  to  have  the  better 
of  the  game.  A  great  surprise, 
however,  was  in  store,  as  Mr.  J.  L. 
Ainsworth,  a  medium-pace  left- 
handed  bowler,  who  was  last  season 
the  most  successful  bowler  for 
Marlborough,  absolutely  carried  all 
before  him,  and  his  seven  wickets, 
at  a  cost  of  but  nine  runs,  must 
rank  as   one  of  the  best  bits  of 


bowling  by  a  schoolboy  at  Lord's. 
It  was  in  the  Bugby  v.  Marlborough 
match  in  1669  that  Mr.  G.  E. 
Francis  accomplished  perhaps  a 
more  memorable  feat,  as  in  the 
first  innings  of  Marlborough  he 
took  seven  wickets  for  26  runs,  and 
in  the  second  innings  he  entirely 
surpassed  this  with  the  grand 
record  of  aU  ten  wickets  (nine  of 
them  bowled),  at  the  cost  of  only 
16  runs,  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  has 
now  earned  the  privilege  of  being 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as 
Mr.  Francis. 

Thanks  to  this  phenomenal  per- 
formance of  the  left-hander,  Bugby 
actuallyfound  themselves  in  the  hu- 
miliating, but  none  the  less  favour* 
able,  plight  of  having  to  foUow  their 
innings,  since  their  total  of  41  left 
them  with  a  balance  of  116  runs  to 
the  bad.  With  Mr.  Stanning  oat  at 
once  in  the  second  innings,  the  pro- 
spects of  Bugby  were  far  from  rosy, 
but  a  brilliant  innings  of  97  by  Mr. 
Nickalls,  upon  whom  at  this  crisis 
all  Bugbeian  hopes  were  centred, 
restored  some  faint  hope  to  the 
wearers  of  the  lighter  blue,  and 
when  at  the  call  of  time  on  the 
first  day  the  Bugby  score  stood  at 
202  for  six  wickets,  their  lead  of 
86  runs  was  decidedly  encourag- 
ing. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Lassen  laid 
on  like  a  man,  and  increased  his 
not-out  score  to  60,  and  so,  with  a 
total  of  264,  the  side  which  had 
followed  their  innings  were  able  to 
set  their  opponents  a  sum  of  139 
runs  to  win. 

Here  at  the  start  of  the  Marl- 
borough second  innings  was  the 
main  crisis  of  the  match.  Gould  the 
first  batsmen  have  put  up  40  or  60 
runs  for  the  first  wicket,  all  might 
have  bean  well  for  Marlborough; 
but  when  the  first  four  wickets  had 
fallen  for  but  12  runs,  all  hope 
was  gone ;  and  although  the  cap- 
tain, Mr.  Beloe,  batted  pluckily  for 
28,   and  the   redoubtable   bowler 
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Ainsworth  did  his  best  with  a  score 
of  15,  the  whole  side  were  dismissed 
for  the  poor  score  of  68,  and  Bugby 
had  won  a  most  interesting  game 
by  the  handsome  margin  of  70 
runs  after  they  had  more  than  once 
appeared  to  have  but  very  little 
ohance  of  averting  defeat. 

The  August  Bank  Holiday  is 
always  a  great  date  for  county 
matches,  and,  with  a  view  to  taking 
as  much  gate-money  as  possible,  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  some  years 
past  for  two  counties  to  exchange 
with  one  another  the  Bank  Holiday 
dates,  with  a  view  to  their  mutual 
profit  ;  so  that  Surrey  go  to 
Nottingham  at  Whitsuntide,  and 
the  Nottingham  team  appear  at 
the  Oval  in  August,  and  although 
the  match  is  no  longer  the  battle 
of  giants  of  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  issue  of  the  championship  often 
enough  was  decided  by  the  Oval 
match,  yet  even  now,  in  the  evil 
days  of  Notts,  a  crowd  of  over 
20,000  persons  assembled  for  the 
first  day's  play.  A  still  larger 
crowd  thronged  the  Old  Trafford. 
ground,  where  Yorkshire  were 
paying  their  return  visit  to  Lan- 
cashire. In  fact,  this  magnificent 
ground,  whose  seating  accommoda- 
tion is  probably  unrivalled  by  any 
in  England,  was  absolutely  packed 
as  full  as  it  would  hold,  and 
actually  the  fire-hose  had  to  be 
brought  into  play  to  oust  some 
adventurous  spirits  who  had  se- 
lected the  roof  of  the  refreshment 
booth  as  a  suitable  spot  from  which 
to  view  the  battle  of  the  Boses. 
That  the  wet  weather  should  have 
spoiled  the  Bank  Holiday  matches 
throughout  the  country  was  only 
to  be  expected,  and  of  the  seven 
first-class  encounters  only  three 
were  finished.  The  victory  of 
Gloucester  over  Sussex  was  by  the 
wide  margin  of  ten  wickets,  but 
within  only  two  minutes  of  time 
was  the  winning  hit  made,  and  had 
Sussex  only  been  able  to  score  a 


dozen  more  runs  at  the  close  of  their 
innings  they  might  have  escaped 
with  the  drawn  match  which  is 
nowadays  so  highly  prized  in 
championship  cricket.  To  Messrs. 
Townsend  and  Jessop  once  more 
belong  the  honours  of  this  match, 
and  the  figures  of  the  first-named 
in  the  second  innings  of  Sussex — 
seven  wickets  for  28  runs  in  four- 
teen overs— are  wonderful.  In  this 
match  neither  Dr.  Grace  nor  his 
rival  for  the  first  place  in  the 
batting  averages,  Banjitsinhji, 
made  much  progress ;  in  fact,  Dr. 
Grace  had  to  be  content  with  a 
solitary  single  as  his  contribution. 
At  Taunton  Middlesex  had  an 
advantage  over  Somerset,  when 
rain  caused  the  match  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  match  is  only  note- 
worthy for  a  magnificent  innings 
by  Mr.  Lionel  Palairet,  who 
carried  his  bat  right  through  the 
innings  for  118  out  of  a  total  of 
172.  At  the  Oval,  Notts  escaped 
defeat  owing  to  the  delay  caused 
by  rain,  and  a  more  dismal  enter- 
tainment than  the  third  day  of  this 
match  one  can  scarcely  imagine. 
Notts,  with  six  wickets  to  fall  in 
their  second  innings  were  still  85 
runs  behind,  and  after  waiting  until 
five  o'clock,  seventy  minutes'  play 
was  put  in,  during  which  time 
Notts  scored  just  20  runs,  of  which 
Mr.  Wright,  who  was  in  the  whole 
of  the  time,  compiled  6,  until,  after 
playing  the  last  ball  of  the  day,  he 
slipped  up  on  the  muddy  ground 
and  was  very  smartly  run  out  by 
Mr.  Key.  Derbyshire  found  time 
to  inflict  a  handsome  beating  upon 
Hampshire  by  an  innings  and  50 
runs,  thanks  mainly  to  some  grand 
bowling  by  Porter,  whose  fourteen 
wickets  were  secured  at  a  cost  of 
only  101  runs.  It  was  quite  time 
for  the  Midlanders  to  win  a  match, 
as  six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  their 
last  previous  victory,  which  was 
over  Yorkshire  on  June  22ndy 
whilst  the  luck  which  time  after 
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time  has  converted  their  Tmming 
matches  into  drawn  games  has 
been  cruel. 

Although  rain  did  much  to  mar 
the  comfort  of  the  Canterbury 
week,  we  understand  that  the  Kent 
executive  may  well  be  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  week's  cricket 
from  the  financial  standpoint ;  and 
as  a  reunion  of  old  cricketerSi  Old 
Stagers,  I  Zingari,  and  Band  of 
Brethren,  the  best  traditions  were 
maintained,  whilst  the  presence  of 
Lord  Harris  once  again  upon  the 
St.  Lawrence  ground  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  features  of  the  week. 

With  regard  to  the  cricket,  Kent 
had  but  little  difficulty  in  defeating 
Warwickshire  upon  the  first  three 
days  of  the  week,  and  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Mason,  who  scored  exactly 
100  runs,  and  to  Mr.  Marchant, 
who  hit  finely  for  52,  are  the  thanks 
of  the  home  side  chiefly  due. 

The  last  three  days  of  the  week 
saw  Yorkshire  win  easily,  as  was  to 
be  expected  upon  the  public  form 
of  the  two  counties.  In  the  absence 
of  B.  Peel,  who  was  taking  a  rest, 
Mr.  Jackson  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  beginning  the  bowling  for 
Yorkshire,  and  so  well  did  he  avail 
himself  of  this  unusual  privilege 
that,  keeping  up  his  end  throughout 
the  match,  he  captured  in  the  first 
innings  five  wickets  at  a  cost  of  28 
runs,  and  in  the  second  innings 
seven  more  at  a  moderate  cost.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  bowling  strength 
of  Yorkshire  that  there  should 
usually  be  upon  the  side  three 
bowlers  to  go  on  before  the  old 
Cantab. 

Somersetshire,  after  struggling 
with  adversity  throughout  the 
summer,  were  enabled  on  August 
10th,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
assistance  from  the  luck  of  win- 
ning the  toss,  upon  a  wicket  which 
later  on  played  very  treacherously, 
to  place  to  their  credit  their  second 
point  in  the  championship  competi- 
tion by  defeating  Sussex  by  ten 


wickets.  Mr.  Lionel  Palairet  gave 
further  proof  of  his  great  ability  as 
a  batsman  with  a  fine  innings  of 
91 ;  but  perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able bit  of  batting  in  the  match 
was  by  Mr.  Fry  in  the  second  inn- 
ings of  Sussex.  Tyler  was  making 
the  most  of  a  wicket  which  exactly 
suited  him,  and  Mr.  Fry  could  find 
no  one  to  stay  with  him  except 
Butt ;  and  Mr.  Fry  with  90,  and 
Butt  with  28  not  out,  were  the 
only  men  to  make  double  figures  in 
that  innings. 

For  the  benefit  of  that  most 
deserving  of  professionals,  Bobert 
Abel,  the  Surrey  executive  had 
generously  set  aside  the  return 
match  against  Yorkshire,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  entire  series  of  county 
matches  public  attention  was  drawn 
most  towards  this  engagement  be- 
tween the  team  so  regularly  at  the 
head  of  the  county  competition  and 
the  one  second  on  the  list. 

It  is  now  matter  of  ancient  his- 
tory that  Yorkshire  beat  the 
champions  in  one  innings  by  81 
runs,  and  this  although  Surrey  won 
the  toss.  The  match  was  played  in 
the  unsatisfactory  weather  which 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of 
August  cricket,  and  not  a  biJl  was 
bowled  upon  what  should  have 
been  the  second  day  of  the  match. 
Surrey,  with  a  first  innings  of  186, 
did  not  appear  to  have  done  too 
well,  but  when  Yorkshire  went  in 
to  bat,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
Tunnicliffe  were  both  disposed  of 
for  a  duck's  egg  apiece,  there  was 
cause  for  exultation  in  the  breast 
of  each  Surrey  partisan.  It  was 
then,  however,  that  the  large- 
hearted  Brown  partnered  Mr. 
Jackson,  and,  by  fine  cricket  on 
a  difficult  wicket,  altered  the  aspect 
of  the  game.  Mr.  Jaclraon 
added  85  before  being  bowled  by 
Hay  ward,  and  Brown  being  not  out 
at  79  at  the  call  of  time,  when 
Yorkshire  were  12  runs  to  the  good 
with  only  four  wickets  down. 
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It  was  during  this  innings  that 
Mr.  Jackson  completed  his  1,000 
runs  in  first-class  cricket ;  but  per- 
haps the  most  carious  fact  in  con- 
nection with  this  partnership  is 
that  for  the  first  fifty  minutes  of 
the  Yorkshire  innings  Mr.  Jackson 
had  to  bear  the  entire  brunt  of 
Bichardson's  bowling,  for  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  Tunnicli£fe  both 
failed  immediately  before  Loh- 
mann's  bowling,  and  Brown, 
coming  in  to  face  Lohmann, 
actually  did  not  receive  a  ball  from 
Richardson  until  his  score  was 
getting  on  to  50  runs.  Brown's 
was  an  innings  well  worth  watch- 
ing, and  he  played  repeatedly  a 
a  most  masterly  stroke,  hooKing 
round  to  leg  balls  from  Lohmann 
which  did  not  appear  to  pitch  at 
all  short. 

After  a  wet  and  idle  day  on 
Tuesday,  Yorkshire  had  the  advan- 
tage of  batting'  first  on  Wednes- 
day, before  the  ground  became 
very  difficult,  and,  thanks  to  some 
steady  batting  by  Feel  (51)  and 
Moorhouse  (38),  the  visiting  team 
had  a  balance  of  108  on  the  first 
innings,  although  Brown  added 
but  4  more  runs  to  his  not-out  79 
before  he  was  caught  and  bowled 
by  Lohmann. 

It  was  after  luncheon  on  the 
last  day  that  a  miserable  collapse 
took  place,  and  Surrey  were  dis- 
missed for  a  paltry  78. 

Mr.  Jackson  and  Peel  began  the 
attack  for  Yorkshire,  and,  although 
each  of  them  succeeded  in  taking 
a  wicket,  Surrey  looked  for  a  time 
as  though  they  might  make  a 
fair  show;  but  when  Wainwright 
displaced  Mr.  Jackson,  the  bats- 
men were  at  once  seen  to  be  in 
difficulties  with  his  big  break,  and 
as  soon  as  Hirst  went  on  at  the 
other  end  Surrey  were  in  a  hope- 
less plight,  and  the  procession  of 
famous  cricketers  to  and  from  the 
wickets  was  indeed  a  melancholy 
spectacle.    Hirst  clean  bowled  four 
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wickets  at  a  cost  of  7  runs,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  match 
had  to  bow  his  acknowledgments 
to  a  motley  crowd  who  swarmed 
around  the  pavilion.  It  was  a 
welcome  victory  for  the  Tykes, 
who  played-up  to  a  man,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  much  in  praise  of 
the  Surrey  men,  who  appeared  to 
play  a  beaten  game  throughout. 

In  spite  of  thaunsettled  weather, 
as  many  as  26,520  persons  paid 
their  sixpence  for  admission  to  the 
ground,  and  this,  added  to  a  well- 
filled  subscription  list,shouldrealise 
a  good  sum  for  Abel,  but  certainly 
not  more  than  he  deserves. 

The  week  ending  August  17th  is 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Surrey 
cricket,  as  in  the  course  of  four 
days'  cricket  the  team  which  had 
carried  all  before  them  since  early 
in  May  had  twice  to  bite  the  dust 
—or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  the 
mud — before  their  most  dangerous 
rivals,  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 
After  losing  a  succession  of  tosses 
on  the  run-getting  wickets,  Mr. 
Key  was  in  the  embarrassing  posi- 
tion in  each  of  these  matches  of 
having  to  determine  the  somewhat 
uncertain  question  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  sending  his  opponents  in 
to  bat  first.  In  the  Yorkshire 
match  he  chose  first  innings  for 
his  own  side  and  lost  the  match, 
whilst  when  he  tried  the  expedient 
of  putting  Lancashire  in  first 
disaster  still  attended. 

At  the  outset,  when  five  Lancas- 
trians were  out  with  but  22  runs 
on  the  board,  and  a  little  later, 
when  seven  wickets  had  fallen  for 
87  runs,  Mr.  Key  must  have  felt 
quite  content;  but  then  came  a 
most  heroic  stand  by  Mr.  Maclaren, 
and  Smith,  the  wicket-keeper.  The 
captain  began  in  fine  form,  but 
was  seriously  handicapped  by 
breaking  his  bat  early  in 
the  innings,  and  so,  being  com- 
pelled to  play  with  one  in  which  he 
could  place  less  confidence,  he  was 
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perforce  content  to  play  a  somewhat 
quieter  game ;  however,  his  innings 
of  52  runs  at  a  time  when  every- 
thing was  going  against  his  side, 
with  Lohmann  bowling  superbly, 
must  rank  as  one  of  the  best  things 
of  the  year.  Whatever  great  feat 
Mr.  Maclaren  might  accomplish 
with  the  bat  would  surprise  none 
of  those  who  know  what  a  mag- 
nificent cricketer  he  is,  but,with  all 
respect  to  Smith,  we  think  that  the 
Lancashire  wicket-keeper  cannot 
be  awarded  too  high  praise  for 
playing  above  his  form  upon  the 
occasion  when  probably  of  all  times 
throughout  the  season  runs  were 
most  wanted,  and  he  was  batting 
for  close  upon  two  hours  for  his 
score  of  86.  Lancaster  added  an 
invaluable  18  not  out,  and  the 
score,  thanks  to  these  three  players, 
reached  the  respectable  total  of 
148. 

If  the  wearers  of  the  Bed  Hose 
had  started  badly,  the  champions 
began  no   better,   and  their  first 
hour's  batting  saw  87  runs  regis- 
tered for  the  loss  of  ^Ye  wickets, 
a    very     close    parallel     to    the 
Lancashire     performance.        The 
Surrey  men  were  perhaps  a  trifle 
unlucky,  although,  to  an  onlooker, 
they  appeared  to  play  a  miserably 
tame  game,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  only  ten  runs  were  scored  off 
^^iggs,  whilst  he  was  taking  five 
wickets,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
by  the  batsmen  to  force  the   game 
that  night,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tions of  Brockwell,  who  made  some 
good  strokes,  and  Mr.  Key,  who, 
having  made  one  magnificent  drive 
off  Briggs,  attempted  another  off  a 
short  ball  and  skyed  it  over  the 
head  of  mid-off,  when  Mr.  Maclaren, 
who  was  fielding  there,  rushed  back, 
and  just  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
ball  with  his  left  hand,  bringing  off 
as  grand  a  catch  as  could  well  be 
witnessed.      Sugg  also  in  this  inn- 
ings did  his  side  signal  service  by 
catching  at  short  leg  a  hard  low 


hit  of  Hayward's  off  Mold,  which 
might  well  have  gone  for  four  runs, 
and  this  was  the  more  useful  as 
Hayward,  during  his  short  stay  at 
the  wicket,  was  batting  as  weU  as 
could  bo  desired,  and  looked  as  if 
in  for  a  large  score.  Then  Wood, 
as  has  often  been  the  case,  came 
to  the  rescue,  and,  with  Brockwell, 
brought  the  score  to  85  for  eight 
wickets,  and  next  morning  found 
Surrey  only  85  runs  to  the  bad  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  innings. 

The  wicket  on  Friday  was  if 
anything  more  difficult  than  on  the 
opening  day.  Sugg  and  Albert 
Ward  started  the  batting  for  the 
Lancastrians,  and  had  increased 
their  lead  to  over  60  runs  before 
the  first  disaster  came  in  the  form 
of  a  "  yorker  *'  from  Richardson, 
and  there  was  really  little  in  the 
batting  to  call  for  comment  in  the 
innings  of  94  runs,  which  lasted 
over  two  hours.    ' 

Bichardson  bowled  with  far 
greater  effect  than  he  had  done 
earlier  in  the  week,  and  hit  the 
stumps  no  less  than  five  times, 
whilst  a  catch  at  ''point"  made  up 
his  six  wickets  for  89  runs,  and 
the  ball  with  which  he  bowled  Mr. 
Maclaren  made  his  bag  of  wickets 
in  first-class  cricket  one  hundred 
brace.  Baker,  when  well  set  with 
16  to  his  credit,  was  badly  run  out 
by  Briggs,  who  attempted  one  of 
the  shortest  of  runs,  and  was  him- 
self subsequently  bowled  for  nought. 
The  second  effort  of  Lancashire  with 
the  bat,  assisted  by  10  extras,  left 
the  home  team  180  runs  to  win, 
and  although  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  the  wicket  was  giving 
some  considerable  amount  of  assist- 
ance to  the  bowlers,  yet  one  ought 
not  to  be  asking  too  much  of  the 
county  which  is  universally  styled 
''champion  "  in  claiming  that  the  ten 
wickets  should  {average  upon  such 
a  pitch  18  runi  apiece.  Maurice 
Bead  again  accbmpanied  Abel  to 
the    wicket,    arid    yhen    he   was 
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bowled  by  Briggs  in  his  first  over, 
he  must  have  blessed  that  sharp 
single  he  had  run  on  the  previous 
afternoon,  which  now  constituted 
the  very  thin  film  which  sheltered 
him  from  the  dreaded  **  spectacles." 
With  Abel  shot  out  by  Mold,  and 
Hayward  caught  at  the  wickat  off 
Briggs,  there  were  three  of  the 
best  Surrey  batsmen  out  with  never 
a  run  of  the  requisite  180  marked 
on  the  board.  Then  came  two 
runs  out,  Mr.  Druce  having  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  Lock- 
wood  as  to  the  value  of  a  second  run 
for  a  stroke  of  his  in  the  slips,  and 
Lockwood  experienced  a  piece  of 
the  worst  luck  known  to  cricketers. 
Briggs  was  bowling  to  Mr.  Eead, 
who  drove  the  ball  hard  back  past 
the  bowler,  when  Lockwood,  with 
every  justification,  started  to  run. 
The  ball,  however,  struck  the  foot 
of  the  umpire,  and  bounded  back 
within  the  reach  of  the  alert 
Briggs,  who,  grasping  the  situation 
and  the  ball  at  the  same  moment, 
whipped  off  the  bails  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  Ijockwood 
had  finished  his  share  in  this 
match.  How  far  an  accident  such 
as  this,  caused  by  the  misfortune 
of  an  umpire,  should  count  against 
a  batsman  is,  we  think,  matter  for 
consideration  by  authorities  on  the 
game.  Withfive wickets  down  for  14 
runs  Surrey  were  a  beaten  team,  and 
seven  men  were  out  for  21  runs 
only.  Then  it  was  that  the  captain, 
Mr.  Key,  went  in,  and  as  he  played 
that  day  it  was  a  thousand  pities 
for  Surrey  that  he  had  not  earlier 
in  the  innings  made  his  most 
effective  protest  against  the 
supremacy  of  Briggs  and  Mold. 
The  old  Cliftonian  did  quite  enough 
to  show  that  run-getting  was  not 
only  possible,  but,  by  his  methods, 
easy,  and  of  the  64  runs  added 
during  his  stay  at  the  wicket  Mr. 
Key  claimed  50  not  out,  made  by 
six  fours,  five  threes,  five  twos,  and 
but  one   single.     When  a  whole 


side  makes  only  85  runs  it  is  a  big 
thing  for  the  man  who  is  ninth  in 
the  batting  order  to  make  50  not 
out,  and  this  achievement  of  Mr. 
Key's,  although  it  failed  to  secure 
victory  for  his  side,  must  rank  as 
one  of  the  best  things  of  the  year. 
It  may  be  that  the  balance  of  luck 
in  this  match  was  against  the 
Metropolitan  team,  but  no  one 
would  deny  that  the  Lancashire 
men  richly  deserved  this  victory, 
which  they  secured  by  44  runs. 
Certainly,  for  cricketers  who  attach 
great  importance  to  the  table  of 
precedence  of  the  counties,  this 
double  reverse  of  the  Surrey 
fortunes  is  a  boon,  as  it  has  made 
the  question  of  supremacy  for  the 
championship  a  more  open  question, 
and  the  close  of  that  week  saw 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  with 
eight  points  apiece,  pressing  hard 
after  Surrey  with  eleven.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  unexpected  defeat  of 
Yorkshire  by  Essex  on  the  samo 
day  that  Lancashire  won  at  tho 
Oval,  Lord  Hawke's  team  would 
have  been  within  one  point  of  the 
leaders. 

It  is  quite  refreshiug  to  find 
Gloucestershire,  who  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  ago  were  top  of  the 
tree,  and  who  for  the  last  few  years 
have  consistently  found  a  place 
very  near  the  bottom,  again  well 
up  in  the  list  and  runnmg  fourth, 
to  the  three  strongest  counties — 
although,  certainly,  a  long  way 
behind  them. 

On  August  19th  there  were  no 
fewer  than  four  counties  to  share  the 
distinction  of  being  bottom  on  the 
list.  Somerset  had  throughout  the 
season  occupied  the  position  with 
becoming  modesty,  until,  by  beat- 
ing Kent  at  Taunton,  she  dragged 
the  hop  county  down  to  her  own 
level,  to  be  joined  by  Notts  after 
her  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Middle- 
sex, whilst  Leicestershire  also  can 
show  minus  5  as  the  result  of 
her  labours  up  to  the  last  fortnight 
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of  the  county  season.  It  was  a 
most  interesting  match  at  the  un- 
familiar venue  at  Harrogate  where 
Essex  beat  Yorkshire  by  16  runs. 
And  once  again  did  Mead  give 
proof  of  his  exceptional  bowling 
powers,  whilst  Messrs.  Johnstone 
and  McGahey,  with  58  and  55  not 
out,  covered  themselves  with  glory. 
Sir  Timothy  O'Brien  is  batting 
wonderfully  well  for  Middlesex, 
and  his  not-out  innings-  o£  128  at 
Nottingham  on  a  slow  wicket  was 
deserving  of  all  praise.  Middlesex 
were  98  to  the  good  on  the  first 
innings,  and  then  Mr.  Wells  took 
eight  Nottingham  wickets  at  a  cost 
of  only  88  runs,  and  Middlesex,  set 
but  85  runs  to  win,  lost  two  wickets 
in  getting  them.    Arthur  Shrews- 


bury, with  67  and  82,  was  the  highest 
scorer  for  the  lace  county,  and  it 
must  have  been  gratifying  for  Mr. 
Jones,  who  has  this  season  been 
somewhat  unsuccessful,  to  make 
scores  of  44  and  85. 

But  little  interest  is  taken  in  the 
August  cricket  at  Lord's,  except 
when  Middlesex  are  playing  there, 
and  so  there  were  but  few  spectators 
present  to  watch  the  signal  triumph 
of  Mr.  Meldon's  Irish  eleven  oy» 
a  moderate  team  of  Gentlemen  of 
M.C.O.,  who  suffered  defeat  by  an 
innings  and  15  runs ;  the  l>e8t 
batting  of  the  match  being  shown 
by  Mr.  L.  H.  Gwynn  in  making  80, 
and  this  gentleman  has  now  made 
quite  a  big  reputation  on  English 
cricket  grounds.  Quid. 


Some  Yachting  Notes. 


Some  'longshore  person,  doubtless 
own  brother  to  him  who  defined  a 
steeplechase  as  ''a  rascal  in  red 
riding  after  a  blackguard  in  blue," 
so  far  failed  to  appreciate  the 
pleasures  of  yachting  as  to  de- 
scribe it  as  imprisonment  with  a 
chance  of  being  drowned  thrown 
in.  How  far  this  tallies  with  the 
common  idea  let  the  ever-in- 
creasing bulk  of  our  old  friend 
Hunt,  and  its  newer  rival  Lloyd's 
list,  tell,  for  those  interesting 
volumes  are  like  men — they  in- 
crease  in  bulk  with  age.  Year  by 
year  new  craft  are  built,  some  large 
and  some  small,  but  the  increase  goes 
on.  We  cannot,  unfortunately,  all 
have  big  boats,  but  those  the  depth 
of  whose  purse  is  limited  put  up 
with  small  ones  rather  than  not  go 
yachting  at  all. 

Many  pens,  from  Mr.  William 
Black's  —  he  gave  us  "  White 
Wings  " — downwards,  have  de- 
scribed the  pleasures  of  yachting 
in  more  or  less  graphic  language, 
and  who  shall  say  that  this  luxuri- 


ous mode  of  travel  has  been  over* 
praised  ?  Of  course,  like  all  other 
pleasures,  it  is  more  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  do  not  have 
much  of  it  than  by  those  fortunate 
individuals  whose  time  is  their  own 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end ;  and 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  atmosphere  of 
chambers  or  office,  to  shake  off  the 
dust  of  the  shore  from  one's 
feet,  and  to  find  one's  self  on 
board  and  in  the  invigorating  air 
which  is  ever  the  accompaniment 
of  blue  water  are  assuredly  not  the 
least  of  the  pleasures  of  yachting, 
an  amusement  which  in  all  its 
phases  has  made  wonderful  strides 
within  the  last  half  -  century, 
though  in  a  more  primitive  form  it 
has  existed  for  many  years ;  but  its 
history  is  incomplete,  inasmuch  as, 
in  addition  to  there  being  many 
gaps  to  fill  up,  we  do  not  know 
when  the  first  yacht  was  built. 
For  Eoyalty,  at  any  rate,  private 
sailing  vessels  were  not  unknown 
in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  for  that 
monarch  received  as  a  present  from 
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the  King  of  Norway  a  gorgeous 
State  barge,  which  was  ornamented 
with  wrought  gold  and  spread 
purple  sails. 

Without  being  very  far  wrong  we 
may  perhaps  fix  upon  the  year  1588 
as  the  period  at  which  English 
yacht-building  began,  as  in  that 
year  the  first  English  yacht  was 
launched  at  Cowes,  a  place  which 
has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  headquarters  of  what  has 
been  called  the  pleasure  navy. 
Yachting  owes  not  a  little  perhaps 
to  Charles  II.,  whose  fondness  for 
sailing  was  so  well  understood  by 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
that  as  one  means  of  inducing  him 
to  view  them  with  a  favourable 
eye  they  presented  him  with  a  little 
boat  of  about  25  tons  measure- 
ment. The  king  would  appear 
to  have  had  some  others 
more  or  less  resembling  this  Dutch 
boat  built,  for  Evelyn,  under  date 
October  Ist,  1661,  records:  "I 
sailed  this  morning  with  His 
Majesty  in  one  of  his  yachts,  or 
pleasure  boats,  vessels  not  known 
among  us  till  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  presented  that 
curious  piece  to  the  King ; ''  and  to 
that  "curious  piece"  yachtsmen 
probably  owe  a  great  deal. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
yachting  appears  to  have  sustained 
a  check,  and  as  we  find  a  writer  of 
1706  dining  a  yacht  as  "  a  small 
ship  built  for  swiftness  and  pleasure 
rather  than  for  merchandise  or 
warlike  service,"  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  no  very  great  advance 
\      had  been  made. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  two 
Scottish  lairds  who  were  discussing 
the  length  of  their  respective  pedi- 
grees. Each  had  carried  bis  line- 
age back  into  the  dim  past,  and 
when  neither  could  go  "  one 
better  "  one  of  the  twain  remarked 
that,  after  all,  their  common 
ancestor  must  have  been  in  the 
Ark;  to  which  the  other  replied 


that  he  was  by  no  means  sure  of 
that,  for  he  felt  quite  sure  that 
even  at  that  remote  period  his 
forbears  "  had  a  boat  of  their  own." 
This  having  a  boat  of  one's 
own  has  always  been  one  of  the 
charms  of  yachting.  Co-operative 
yachting  is  all  very  well  in  its 
way,  and,  pace  the  late  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  great  steamship 
companies  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  point  of  comfort;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  quite 
fills  the  place  of  a  yacht.  I  just 
now  called  yachting  a  means  of 
travel,  but  that  phrase  is  possibly 
incorrect,  for  in  many  instances 
yachting  takes  the  form  of  hover- 
ing between  Southsea  Pier  and 
Ityde,  like  the  yachtsman  in  one  of 
Comey  Grain's  best  songs.  Still, 
whether  the  yachtsman  go  far 
afield  for  his  amusement  or  whether 
he  confine  himself  within  a  com- 
paratively restricted  area,  his  ship 
offers  the  same  pleasure  of  inde- 
pendence. When  once  the  luggage 
is  on  board  at  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion the  scene  may  be  changed  as 
often  as  inclination  may  suggest 
or  the  weather  permit  without 
going  through  those  troublesome 
processes,  packing  and  unpacking. 
In  this  connection  an  amusing 
story  was  told  some  years  ago  by 
the  owner  of  a  well-known  cruising 
yacht.  He  had  invited  a  friend  or 
two  down  for  the  Cowes  week,  and 
duly  met  them  at  Portsmouth, 
having  sailed  his  yacht  over  from 
Cowes.  Among  his  guests  was  a 
lady  who  was  suffering  from  a 
frightful  cold.  She  was,  of  course, 
reheved  of  all  her  impedimenta, 
including  her  hand-bag,  in  which 
was  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
during  the  journey  across  the 
Solent  she  suffered  tbe  greatest 
discomfort  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  that  article.  At  last  she 
mentioned  the  fact  to  her  husband, 
and  asked  how  long  it  would  be 
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ere  they  met  their  luggage,  and,  on 
being  reminded  that  she  was  on 
board  a  yacht,  remembered  for  the 
first  time  that  her  much-desiderated 
bag  and  its  contents  were  below — 
*<  downstairs"  she  called  it. 

Although  sailing  about  in  a 
craft  of  one's  own  is  roughly  labelled 
yachting,  one  of  its  greatest  charms 
is  that  it  can  be  indulged  in  in  so 
many  different  forms,  for  yachting 
is  a  word  of  wide  import.  It  in- 
cludes going  round  the  world  in 
a  luxuriously-appointed  vessel  of 
200  or  800  tons,  or  in  a  steam 
yacht  of  twice  that  size,  as  well  as 
knocking  about  the  coast  in  a  ten- 
tonner.  The  owner  may,  instead 
of  taking  long  voyages,  treat  his 
ship  as  a  floating  summer-house,  and 
spend  most  of  his  time  in  harbour, 
or,  like  the  late  Mr.  McMullen, 
a  man  may  undertake  long 
single-handed  cruises.  All  tastes 
can  be  gratified  in  boats  large  and 
small,  and  herein,  in  the  elasticity 
of  the  term  yachting,  do  we  find 
much  of  its  attractiveness.  It  binds 
us  to  nothing.  We  may  rough  it 
in  a  small  craft,  undertaking  our- 
selves the  duties  of  cook  and 
steward,  or  we  may  go  afloat  with 
a  chef,  valet,  a  couple  of  stewards, 
and  aU  the  concomitants  of  a  large 
household,  and  still  we  may  extract 
the  greatest  pleasure  from  the 
undertaking.  The  advance  of  the 
photographer's  art  has  added  not  a 
little  to  the  pleasure  of  cruising 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  No 
longer  need  we  coat  plates  with 
collodion,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  and  carry  out  other  pro- 
cesses more  or  less  troublesome. 
All  that  is  spared  us,  and  the 
hand  camera  is  a  convenient 
substitute  for  the  older  article. 
Those  who  can  sketch  find  ample 
opportimities,  while,  of  course,  sea- 
fishing  can  be  practised  everywhere 
by  those  who  have  a  taste  that  way ; 
in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
praise  the  delights  afibrded  by  a 


yachting  cruise,  and  one  has  only 
to  read  such  books  as  Mr.  Boss's 
"  Yacht  Voyage  to  Norway  and 
Sweden,"  published  nearly  half  a 
century  ago;  Lord  Duflferin's 
''Letters  from  High  Latitudes," 
or  the  books  to  which  the  voyages 
of  Lord  Brassey's  Sunbeam  have 
given  rise,  to  discover  how  mani- 
fold are  the  joys  of  going  afloat. 

Than  the  easy  motion  of  being 
on  shipboard,  and  to  be  borne 
along  by  the  wind,  when  haply  it 
is  a  leading  one,  nothing  can 
be  more  delightful ;  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  fox-hunting,  its 
uncertainty  makes  it  all  the  more 
attractive,  but  a  sailing  yacht  fre- 
quently leads  to  a  lesson  in 
patience.  Not  only  does  the  wind 
blow  cold,  but  it  blows  often  from 
the  wrong  quarter,  and  sometimes 
not  at  all — ^in  either  case  to  the  in- 
convenience of  the  yachtsman;  80  it 
follows  that  he  who  would  go  afloat 
in  a  sailing  vessel  must  never  be  in  a 
hurry.  Even  if  he  be  merely 
coasting,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
supreme  indifTereuce  whether  he 
make  his  next  port  to-day,  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after,  and  this 
uncertainty  has  led  to  the  very 
rapid  growth  of  steam-yachting, 
which  renders  an  owner  all  but  in- 
dependent of  wind  and  tide,  and 
enables  him  to  calculate  with  some 
amount  of  precision  when  he 
shall  reach  his  next  haven.  For 
cruising  purposes,  therefore,  the 
''tea  kettle  "  has  largely  supplanted 
the  sailing  yacht,  and  doubtless 
has  its  adva,ntages,  but  it  also  has 
its  drawbacks,  as  most  other  things 
have,  though  when  one  reads  of  a 
voyage  like  that  made  not  long  ago 
by  Sir  George  Curtis  Lampson  in 
his  steam  yacht  Miranda^there 
used  to  be  a  fine  schooner  of  the 
same  name — one  can  but  envy  the 
fortunate  traveller.  Leaving  Ports- 
mouth in  the  first  week  in  April, 
he  called  at  Falmouth,  Cadiz, 
Gibraltar,  Tangiers,  and  then  re- 
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turned  to  GlbraUar.  She  next 
went  on  to  Algiers,  Majorca,  Bar- 
celona, and  Nice,  where  she  arrived 
on  the  4th  May,  having  steamed 
about  2,500  miles  without  ex- 
periencing anything  more  than  a 
ripple  on  the  water  or  a  cloudy 
day.  Think  of  that,  ye  who  are 
condemned  to  pass  day  after  day  in 
City  offices,  or  in  the  dimness  of 
chambers  in  the  Temple  or  Lin- 
coln's Inn  ! 

In  yachting,  however,  as  in 
other  things,  competition  is  the 
keystone  to  improvement,  and 
were  there  no  such  thing  as  the 
exciting  sport  of  yacht-racing  we 
might  still  go  afloat  in  the  old  tubs 
in  which  our  grandfathers  sailed, 
and  poets  might  still  write  of 
"  bellying  sails." 

When  did  tho  first  yacht  race 
take  place  ?  Well,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  say,  but  the  first  one  I  can 
find  any  account  of  is  one  in  which 
Charles  II.  was  a  competitor, 
liike  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  the 
king  seems  to  have  been  not 
only  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman, 
but  was  also  a  designer  in  a  small 
way,  for  he  was  responsible  for  the 
lines  of  the  Jamie,  a  twenty-five 
tenner,  just  as  Lord  Dunraven  de- 
signed the  Audrey.  The  Jamie 
was  built  at  Lambeth,  and  the 
king  raced  her  a^inst  the  Duke  of 
York's  Dutch  boa*  Bezon.  The 
course  was  from  Greenvnch  to 
Gravesend  and  back.  The  stakes 
appear  to  have  been  £50  a  side,  and 
the  respective  owners  steered,  so 
that  the  first  yacht  race  of  which  I 
can  find  any  notice  was  a  sort  of 
International  and  Corinthian  affair. 
When  the  Royal  yacht-racer  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  we  hear 
little  or  nothing  about  the  sport  for 
some  time,  though  the  amusement 
which  the  king  had  stamped  with 
his  approval  must  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  others,  as  so  long 
ago  as  1720  the  Cork  Harbour 
Water  Club  was  formed,  and  under 


its  auspices  a  good  many  races  be- 
tween such  yachts  as  there  then 
were  took  place;  and  this,  the 
earliest  society  to  preside  over 
yacht-racing,  eventually  became 
the  Boyal  Cork  Yacht  Club ;  but 
the  privilege  once  granted  to  an 
Irish  club  of  flying  the  white  ensign 
was  more  recently  taken  away, 
under  circumstances  which  must 
be  considered  hard  and  indicative 
of  jealousy.  The  founding  of  the 
Yacht  Club,  afterwards  the  Boyal 
Yacht  Club,  and  now  the  Boyal 
Yacht  Squadron,  gave  a  great  im-i 
petus  to  yacht-racing,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  sport 
may  be  said  to  have  flourished, 
though  the  boats  were  not  very  big. 
If  one  looks  at  some  of  the  old 
pictures  and  engravings  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  building  of  yachts  in  general, 
and  racing  yachts  in  particular. 
At  the  time  when  spectators  at 
cricket  matches  and  yacht  races 
wore  tall  hats,  as  shown  in  an  en- 
graving published  not  long  since 
in  these  pages,  the  racing  yacht 
was  a  bluff,  beamy  craft,  and  her 
sails  were  so  cut  that  they  almost 
made  a  sort  of  bag,  the  idea  being 
that  they  held  a  better  wind ;  but 
although  various  improvements 
were  made,  it  was  not  until 
the  America  visited  our  shores 
about  forty  years  since  that  the 
eyes  of  yacht-builders  were  opened, 
and  that  something  very  like  a 
revolution  in  the  construction  of 
yachts  set  in.  There  is  no  need  to 
spend  time  in  tracing  the  evolution 
of  the  racing  yacht,  but  it  is  curious 
to  compare  the  type  now  in  vogue 
with  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  old  Arrow,  once  quite  a 
clipper,  had  been  as  often  altered 
and  repaired  that  probably  she  had 
scarcely  an  original  timber,  in  her 
frame,  while  once-famous  vessels 
like  the  Oimara,  Condor,  Fiona, 
Britannia,  Norman,  Myosotis,  and 
others    are     now    only    fit    for 
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museum  purposes,  and  would  simply 
be  lost  by  modern  vessels  very 
much  smaller  than  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  one  need  not  be 
exactly  a  laudator  temporis  acti  to 
look  back  with  some  feeling  of  re- 
gret to  the  days  when  yacht-racing 
was  certainly  a  more  exciting 
business  than  it  now  is.  There 
used  to  be  some  excellent  racing 
among  the  big  cutters ;  the  yawls 
and  schooners  made  a  good  show, 
while  the  "  forties "  gave  rise  to 
some  capital  contests. 

Those  days  appear  to  have  passed, 
never  to  return,  and  yacht-racing, 
so  far  as  the  big  boats  are  con- 
cerned, is  now  so  expensive  a 
luxury  that  comparatively  few 
men  are  keen  enough  to 
face  the  cost.  One  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  fond  of  the 
sport  to  spend  £6,000  or  so, 
and  probably  more,  in  the  building 
of  a  racing  yacht  which  may  be 
out  of  date  in  a  few  months,  and 
when  constructed  £2,000  or  £8,000 
may  be  required  to  maintain  her 
for  the  season.  Is  the  game  worth 
the  candle  ?  Apparency  not ;  for 
as  Satanitahas  not  been  out  during 
the  present  season,  Britannia  and 
Ailsa  have  been  really  the  sole  re- 
presentatives of  the  big  class. 
When  the  season  opened  with  the 
New  Thames  matches,  on  May 
17th,  the  Britannia  and  Ailsa  were 
joined  by  the  40-raters,  Isolde  and 
Caress,  and  Britannia  won  contrary 
to  general  expectation,  for  in  the 
good  lower-sail  breeze  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  morning  it  seemed 
to  be  regarded  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Barclay  Walker's 
big  cutter  would  prove  victorious, 
and  there  was  every  chance  of  a 
reach  out  and  home.  In  yachting, 
however,  as  in  other  matters,  it  is 
the  unexpected  that  happens ;  the 
wind  backed,  and  there  was  a  long 
beat  to  windward,  in  the  course  of 
which  Britannia  showed  great 
weatherly  qualities,  and  beat  her 


bigger  rival  handsomely,  repeating 
her  success  on  the  next  day  under 
the  flag  of  the  Boyal  Thames. 

This  season  saw  the  jubilee  of 
the  Boyal  Harwich  Yacht  Club, 
and  on  this  occasion  Britannia  once 
more  vanquished  Ailsa,  and  possibly 
Harwich  never  before  entertained 
so  many  strangers.  The  harbour 
was  crammed  full  of  yachts,  while 
the  comfortable  Great  Eastern 
might  have  entertained  twice  as 
many  guests  as  the  manager  was 
able  to  find  room  for.  Taken  all 
round,  Britannifb  has  had  a  spdl  of 
luck  during  the  season,  and  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Harwich  Jubilee 
Regatta  Ailsa  ran  aground  on  a 
sand-spit  after  she  had  forereached 
and  weathered  on  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales's  vessel,  which  was  about 
six  minutes  astern  of  Ailsa  when 
the  latter  grounded.  Mr.  Barclay 
Walker's  vessel  had  again  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  Britannia  when 
sailing  from  the  Nore  to  Dover,  and 
at  the  Cinque  Ports  Begatta, 
though  on  both  occasions  she  came 
in  first,  but  lost  by  time ;  and  just 
before — ^that  is  to  say,  on  the  day 
before  the  Nore  to  Dover  contest — 
when  the  two  vessels  met  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boyal  London, 
Ailsa  split  her  mainsail,  and  in  this 
disabled  condition  had  to  run  back 
to  the  Medway,  leaving  Britannia 
to  win  at  her  leisure. 

Without  following  up  the  dif- 
ferent matches  in  detail,  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  cutter  has  won  about  forty 
prizes  during  the  season,  and  ihe 
success  which  has  attended  his  ship 
is  a  fitting  reward  for  the  persistency 
he  has  shown  in  yacht-racing.  He 
has  been  the  owner  of  severalyachts, 
among  them  the  Hildegarde  and 
Aline  schooners  and  the  Formosa. 
But  the  Britannia  is  the  first  with 
which  the  Prince  has  scored  a  dis- 
tinct success.  Mention  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  yachting  under- 
takings reminds  one  that  the  Boyal 
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Family  hold  between  them  seven 
posts  as  flag  officers  of  yacht  clubs. 
The  Duke  of  York,  who  is  already 
Admiral  of  the  Boyal  London,  ac- 
cepted not  long  ago  the  Commodore- 
ship  of  the  Boyal  Harwich  Yacht 
Club.  In  the  Prince  of  Wales's  case, 
however,  his  patronage  of  yachtingis 
of  a  practical  nature,  and  it  may  be 
that  before  long  the  Duke  of  York 
may  have  a  boat  of  some  kind,  for 
he  is  known  to  have  a  place  in  his 
heart  for  sailing. 

The  Ailsa  and  Britannia  being 
practically  the  only  two  big  cutters 
out  this  year,  there  is  nothing  else 
with  which  to  compare  them,  and 
the  Ailsa's  record  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. She  made  her  early 
appearances  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  general  opinion  was  that 
she  would  do  well  during  the  sea- 
son ;  but  the  expectation  formed  of 
her  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Then 
there  was  a  kind  of  insubordination 
on  board,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen 
of  her  crew  left  her  at  Cowes  after 
she  came  back  from  the  Straits. 
The  same  sort  of  thing  occurred,  it 
may  be  remembered,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Ashbury's  yachts  the 
liivonia  and  Cambria.  In  the  case 
of  the  defection  from  the  Ailsa,  the 
alleged  reason  was  something  to  do 
with  the  lead  keel,  but  that  was 
probably  all  moonshine,  though 
what  the  real  cause  was  no  one 
appears  to  know.  The  Ailsa  has 
now  probably  raced  for  the  last 
time  this  season,  for  while  these 
lines  ar^  being  written  the  news 
I  has  come  that  she  has  just  been 
I  beaten  again  by  the  Britannia  at 
I  the  Boyal  Albert  Yacht  Club 
i  Begatta,  so  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
;  yacht  is  very  decidedly  the 
I  champion  of  the  season. 

The  all-absorbing  topic  of  the 
moment,  however,  is  the  race  for 
the  America  Cup.  Undismayed 
by  previous  reverses,  Lord  Dun> 
raven  has  built  Valkyrie  III.,  in  the 
hope  of  wresting  the  trophy  from 
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the  Americans.  Messrs.  West 
and  Sons,  the  well-known  photo- 
graphers of  Southsaa,  sent  up 
to  Scotland  to  take  the  new  boat's 
portrait  both  before  she  was  un- 
decked and  afterwards.  One  of  the 
pictures  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  modern  rasing  yacht,  as  it 
shows  Valkyrie  III.'s  deep  lead 
fin,  which  ends  in  quite  a  sharp 
angle,  while  another  plate  shows 
what  a  great  amount  of  beam  the 
vessel  has.  Were  the  old  Thames 
measurement  still  in  use,  what 
tremendous  tonnage  she  would 
come  out  at!  In  the  American 
papers  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
has  been  expressed  at  the  forth- 
coming contest  being  fought  out 
by  two  keel  yachts  instead  of  either 
haying  a  centreboard.  This  is,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  a  compliment  to  English 
yacht-building,  though  it  is  just 
possible,  should  Lord  Dunraven's 
boat  prove  the  winner,  that 
Americans  may  ask  why  the  centre- 
board, which  has  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  was  abandoned  on 
this  occasion.  What  the  American 
yacht  Defender  is  like  no  one 
seems  to  know  on  this  side,  but 
from  all  accounts  she  has  a  very 
fragile  hull  compared  with  that  of 
Valkyrie  UI.,  which  must  neces- 
sarily give  her  an  advantage  when 
it  comes  to  racing.  The  English 
boat  is,  of  course,  built  as  light  as 
possible,  but  she  had  to  under- 
take the  voyage  to  America, 
and  so  could  not  be  built  as 
hghtly  as  her  rival,  who  has  had 
a  rare  dusting  during  her  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  has  Deen 
said  in  print  that  her  hull  may  be 
strained  by  the  weather  she  has 
experienced ;  but  whether  this  is 
so  remains  to  be  proved.  She  has 
now  arrived  on  the  other  side,  and 
appears  to  have  had  a  somewhat 
flattering  reception. 

There  would,  of  course,  have 
been  great  disappointment  on  the 
Clyde  if  Valkyrie  had  not  taken 
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part  in  the  Boyal  Northern  Yacht 
Club  Begatta.  While  under  way 
stretching  sails,  &c.,  she  created  a 
Tery  faTonrable  impression  up  in 
the  North,  but  in  a  fine  whole-sail 
breeze  she  was  beaten  by  Britannia 
by  time;  though  at  the  regatta 
of  the  Boyal  Clyde  Yacht  Club,  on 
July  6th,  when  there  was  a  lighter 
breeze,  she  won,  beating  both 
Britannia  and  Ailsa,  and  so  made 
a  quite  satisfactory  exhibition,  and 
finished  her  trial  races  in  home 
waters  before  setting  out  for 
America.  I  should  have  men- 
tioned, howeyer,  that  a  match  had 
been  arranged  to  take  place  early 
in  July  between  Valkyrie  and 
Britannia,  but  at  the  last  minute 
it  fell  through,  owing  to  some  re- 
pairs being  necessary  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  boat.  Ailsa,  however, 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  gave  the 
America  Oup  challenger  a  spin 
over  a  fourteen-mile  course,  and 
getting  beaten,  though  not  by 
much.  Valkyrie,  has,  perhaps, 
been  a  little  late  in  getting  across 
the  herring-pond,  and  a  very  short 
time  would  have  to  elapse  between 
her  arrival  and  the  day  fixed  for 
the  race ;  but  Mr.  Smith  and  the 
gentlemen  associated  with  him  in 
the  management  of  the  race  have 
met  Lord  Dunraven  in  a  very 
sporting  spirit,  and  have  offered  to 
postpone  the  race  for  a  time,  so 
that  the  English  vessel  should 
have  time  to  get  ready  for  the  all- 
important  contest. 

These  notes  of  the  season  would 
be  incomplete  without  reference 
to  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  which  took  place  on  July 
14th.  He  was  a  keen  yachts- 
man, if  ever  there  was  one,  and 
his  connection  with  the  pastime 


dates  back  to  more  than  forty- 
seven  years  ago.  The  first  boat  he 
ever  built  was  the  Osprey,  a  five- 
and-twenty-ton  yawl,  in  which  he 
did  a  great  deal  of  cruising, 
making  his  headquarters  at  Brook- 
field,  near  Byde.  The  Marquis 
had  previously  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Squadron,  and  also  be- 
longed to  the  Victoria,  of  which 
club  he  was  elected  Vice-Commo- 
dore in  1862.  That  was  the 
year,  it  may  be  remembered, 
after  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  it  was  the  Queen's 
wish  that  no  regatta  should  be 
held  at  either  Cowes  or  Byde, 
and  no  Queen's  Cup  was  given 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Squ^lron 
regatta.  There  appears  to  have 
been  some  misunderstanding,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  members  of  the 
Victoria  being  very  anxious  that 
the  regatta  should  take  place  as 
usual,  with  the  result  thai  Mr. 
Ackers  and  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  the 
flag  officers,  resigned,  and  Captain 
Thellusson  and  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  (then  Lord  Burghley)  took 
office  in  their  stead.  Twenty-eight 
years  ago  the  late  Marquis  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title,  and  in  1873 
became  Commodore  of  the  Victoria 
Yacht  Club,  building  for  himself  in 
the  following  year  the  steam  yacht 
Zenobia,  140  tons,  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  superseded  by 
the  Queen  of  Palmyra,  a  much 
larger  vessel.  Although  the  late 
peer  occasionally  raced  a  small 
yacht  or  two,  he  could  not  be 
called  a  racing  yachtsman,  but 
he  was  heart  and  soul  in  yacht- 
racing,  and  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Yacht  Bacing  Asso- 
ciation, whose  cause  he  warmly 
espoused. 
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The  late  John  Jones,  the  Cheshire  Huntsman. 


Seldom  has  a  hunt  servant  passed 
away  more  honoured  and  respected 
than  has  John  Jones,  so  long  the 
carrier  of  the  horn  in  Cheshire, 
and  heloved  equally  hy  his  master. 
Captain  Park  Yates,  as  by  all  the 
hunting  men  of  Cheshire.  As 
lately  as  at  the  Peterborough  Show 
we  saw  him  in  his  accustomed 
health,  and  with  the  flush  of  victory 
on  his  face  when  his  pets  were 
carrying  all  before  them  in  the 
classes  in  which  they  were  exhibi- 
ted ;  and  the  news  of  his  sudden 
death,  in  less  than  a  month  from 
that  day,  came  as  an  unexpected 
shock  to  all  hunting  men,  who  felt 
proud  of  his  acquaintance. 

He  was  a  son  of  John  Jones, 
who  was  huntsman  to  the  Warwick- 
shire and  Old  Berkshire,  among^ 
many  other  packs,  and  was  bom  in 
1882.  First,  he  was  engaged  as 
second  whip  to  his  father,  under 
Mr.  MorreU,  who  was  Master  of 
the  Old  Berkshire;  secondly,  by 
Mr.  Jack  Storey  with  the  Don- 
nington  Hounds,  whose  huntsman 
was  Boothroyd;  thirdly,  with 
the  Brocklesby,  under  Smith ; 
fourthly,  with  the  Albrighton,  under 
Bullin ;  fifthly,  as  first  whip  under 
Mr.  B.  Sutton,  who  hunted  what 
is  now  Mr.  Fernie*s  country,  then 
a  portion  of  the  Quom ;  then  Lord 
St.  Lawrence  took  him  as  huntsman 
to  the  Kilkenny  for  two  years,  and 
I  from  there  he  went  as  huntsman  to 
i  Mr.  J.  Reynolds  with  the  Meath. 
Then  he  came  back  to  England 
as  first  whip  to  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck,  and  came  on  to  the 
Cheshire  as  first  whip  under  Earl 
Grosvenor — ^the  present  Duke  of 
Westminster — in  1861,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  eight  seasons, 
before  succeeding  Peter  Collinson 
as  huntsman  under  Mr.  H.  B. 
Corbet.  He  quickly  gained  the 
reputation   of   being   one   of    the 


cleverest  and  most  persevering 
huntsmen  of  his  day.  He  remained 
with  Mr.  Corbet  till  he  went  to 
reside  at  his  own  place,  Adderley 
Hall,  near  Market  Drayton,  when 
the  country  was  divided  for  con- 
venience' sake,  Mr,  Corbet  hunting 
the  southern  part  himself,  and 
Jones  went  on  as  huntsman  to  Cap- 
tain Park  Yates.  Under  Captain 
Park  Yates's  management  and 
liberal  support,  the  pack  gradually 
became — with  a  large  infusion  of 
Belvoir  blood — one  of  the  best  and 
handsomest  in  England,  till  in  this 
very  year  ^895)  his  bitches  carried 
nearly  all  before  thomat  the  recent 
Hound  Show  held  at  Peterborough. 
This  brings  us  to  the  sad  and 
sudden  end  of  all  his  usefulness 
and  skill.  On  July  26th  Jones,  as 
usual,  exercised  the  hounds,  being 
in  full  health  and  spirits.  Shortly 
before  bed-time  he  complained  of 
pain  in  his  chest,  and  shortly  after 
expired,  as  it  proved,  from  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  heart. 

He  W8g  buried  on  July  80  that  the 
pretty  country  churchyard  of  White- 
gate,  near  Lord  Delamere's  beau- 
tiful place  of  Vale  Boyal.  Bound 
his  grave  were  assembled  all  of  the 
Cheshire  gentry  who  could  pos- 
sibly know  of  the  date  and  time  of 
his  funeral,  as  sad  and  touching  a 
ceremony  as  could  be  conceived.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all 
present,  and  very  many  who  had 
no  opportunity  of  attending  the 
funeral,  regarded  Jones  far  more 
as  a  valued  and  most  agreeable 
friend  than  even  as  the  ablest 
minister  to  their  pleasure  and 
sport  for  the  last  twenty-six  years. 
Not  only  was  he  an  adept  in  the 
field,  but  also  on  the  flags,  and  as 
a  judge  of  hounds  we  know  of  none 
superior  to  him.  "  Take  him  for 
all  in  all,  we  shall  not  look  upon 
his  like  again."  Boboebbb. 
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"  Our  Van/ 


(}oodwood-  —  Do  not  let  our 
readers  suppose  that  at  this  lapse 
of  time  we  are  about  to  inflict  a 
thrice-told  tale  upon  theuL  Good- 
wood is  dead  and  buried  until  next 
year,  but  there  were  some  peculiar 
features  about  the  great  social  and 
sporting  gathering  this  year  that 
call  for  brief  remark.  In  the  first 
place,  the  closing  of  Goodwood 
House,  owing  to  the  lamented 
death  of  its  noble  owner*s  daughter, 
flung  a  gloom  not  only  over  the 
Lennox  family,  but  materially 
affected  the  distinguished  company 
wont  to  assemble  on  the  lawn  and 
hold  court  under  the  stately  trees. 
The  absence  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  too,  was  a  great  miss,  so 
accustomed  have  we  been  to  look 
for  that  gracious  and  graceful  figure 
looking  down  from  the  reserved 
balcony  of  the  Stand  on  her  enthu- 
siastic admirers.  Then,  again, 
probably  owing  to  the  death  in  the 
family,  the  long  lines  of  matrons 
of  high  degree,  accompanied  by 
beautiful  daughters,  were  also  miss- 
ing. The  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy  were  most  marked,  and 
the  Van  Driver,  taking  a  stroll 
down  the  lawn  on  the  first  day  of 
the  meeting,  did  not  meet  one  dis- 
tinguished man,  or,  save  for  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  any  distin- 
guished woman.  Royalty  was 
present  each  day  in  the  persons  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  Prince  Christian.  But 
where  were  the  ladies  1  It  was 
essentially  a  man's  Goodwood.  In 
lieu  of  the  benches  and  chairs 
being  occupied  by  the  blue  blood 
we  have  always  found  hitherto 
prominent  on  the  lawn,  we  gazed 
at  a  mass  of  apparently  middle-class 
mediocrities,  with  here  and  there 
a  squire  of  gentle  blood  to  leaven 
the  mass.  It  was,  we  repeat,  a 
man's  Goodwood,  and,  we  presume, 


taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
their  fair  friends,  the  jeunesse  dorie 
came  clad  in  wondrous  garments,  and 
with  a  headgear  that  they  would  not 
have  dared  worn  on  the  Lawn  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  But  that  is  the 
taste  of  the  day,  and  we  believe  the 
New  Women — ^if  there  are  such 
beings — encourage  men  who  ought 
to  know  better  in  so  dressing.  So 
Goodwood  was  a  very  singular 
Goodwood  this  year. 

In  Oliff  Land. — Such  is  the 
modem  far  from  inapt  term  applied 
to  Cleveland — Ellifland  of  the 
Norsemen — the  Cliff  Land  of  our 
time.  Our  readers  have  been  taken 
there  in  spirit  by  the  Van  Driver 
for  some  few  years.  He  trusts  that 
some  of  them  have  walked  on  Bed- 
car  sands,  gazed  admiringly  on 
Huntcliff  and  Whitby  Scaur,  it 
may  be  climbed  Bosebeiy  Topping, 
and  watc);ied  the  wild  waves  of  the 
North  Sea  breaking  on  Colbom 
Nab,  in  the  actual  flesh,  and 
have  profited  thereby.  Will  they 
come  again  with  him  to  "yellow 
sands  "  where  he  has  often  tried  to 
lure  them,  and  see  what  Kedcar 
can  show  in  the  way  of  sport. 
What  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedcar 
could  show  in  the  way  of  hospitality 
was  made  manifest  on  the  the  12th 
ult.  by  the  piles  of  luggage  con- 
veyed to  Wilton  Castle,  Mr.  James 
Lowther's  residence,  from  the 
station.  They  spoke  of  a  great 
gathering,  and  the  speech  was  not 
belied.  We  may  tell  our  readers 
at  once  that  the  meeting  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  successful  ever 
held  at  Bedcar.  At  Whitsuntide, 
the  great  holiday,  the  working  popu- 
lation of  the  neighbourhood  assemble 
in  their  thousands;  but  at  the  August 
meeting,  though  everyone  is  there 
who  can  be  there,  it  is  a  meet- 
ing more  for  the  classes  than  the 
masses,  and  the  former  come  acoord- 
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ingly.  Much  of  the  blue  blood  of 
the  North  was  gathered  round  the 
Wilton  table;  some  sought  quiet 
Saltbum,  and  either  at  the  Zet- 
land, Alexandra^  or  in  private 
houses  found  their  solatium  in  the 
ozone  of  the  Gennan  Ocean.  Among 
the  latter  were  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham and  his  brother,  Lord  Downe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Vyner,  and 
others.  Horses  were  there  galore ; 
fields  and  finishes  were  both  very 
good,  and  we  had  a  class  present 
that  we  had  not  seen  since  that 
pouring  wet  day  some  five  or  six 
years  ago  when  a  delighted  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  children  stood 
in  water  to  see  their  then  idol, 
Chittabob,  and,  having  seen  him, 
returned  home,  drenched  and 
draggletailed,  but  happy.  Watts 
had  the  satisfaction  of  riding  the 
winner  for  the  three  principalevents, 
and  the  way  Nenemoosha,  giving 
Curfew  Chimes  a  stone,  made  havoc 
of  the  Woodcote  second  did  not  say 
much  for  the  early  form.  At  the  same 
time  it  enhances  thatof  St.  Frusquin, 
though  many  people  who  saw  the 
racefortheChesterfieldin  the  Second 
July  backed  Nenemoosha,  as  they 
considered  she  had  well  hunted  up 
St.  Frusquin  in  the  race  just  spoken 
of.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Londonderry  has  a  very  good  and 
trustworthy  mare  in  this  daughter 
of  Hagioscope,  and  it  must  have 
been  doubly  gratifying  to  him 
to  win  on  what  we  may  call  his 
own  ground.  There  was  a  good 
race  for  the  Kirkleatham  Biennial, 
in  which  Featherstone,  Soliman, 
and  Tyranny  were  the  competitors. 
Featherstone  does  not  bear  the  best 
of  characters  for  straight  running, 
and  when  C.  Loates  challenged  on 
Tyranny  Mr.  Lowther's  colt  did 
not  respond  very  gamely,  Tyranny 
beating  him  cleverly,  if  not  easily, 
by  three-quarters  of  a  length. 
Mr.  James  Joicey  and  his  brother 
are  generally  successful  at  Redcar, 
and  have  pleasant  memories  of  it 
voT>.  Lxnr. — ^No.  427. 


when  they  first  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Zetland  at  Saltburn  some  three  or 
four  years  ago.  The  success  of 
Tyranny  will  strengthen  those 
memories,  and  though  Mr.  J.  G. 
Joicey's  Seaport  did  not  win  the 
Two-year-old  Biennial,  he  ran  a 
good  second  to  Estiferous,  one  of 
I' Anson's  good  things,  who  had 
defeated  a  fair  field  at  Pontefract 
in  July ;  so  we  hope  the  colours 
of  the  two  brothers  may  long 
flourish  beside  the  yellow  sands. 
The  great  race  of  the  second  day 
was,  of  course,  the  race  for  which 
Redcar  has  been  famous  ever  since 
it  was  made  a  gate-money  meeting 
— the  National  Breeders'  Foal 
Stakes,  for  which  Keelson  seemed 
to  stop  the  way.  He  had  a  tre- 
mendous weight  (9  St.  10  lb.),  made 
more  tremendous  by  the  heavy 
ground.  The  Redcar  mile  is  try- 
ing enough  \mder  the  happiest 
conditions,  for  it  is  as  level 
as  a  billiard  table,  and  there  is 
not  even  a  little  bit  of  give- 
and-take  about  it ;  but  to-day,  with 
the  wretched  weather  and  heavy 
downpours  they  have  had  in  those 
Northern  latitudes  while  we  in  the 
South  were  groaning  over  the  hard 
ground,  it  was  exceptionally  heavy, 
and  Keelson,  having  to  give  lumps 
of  weight  to  everything  that  ran, 
Chasseur  and  King's  House  ex- 
cepted, had  an  "  if  "  connected  with 
him  arising  out  of  his  curious 
running  when  Utica  beat  him  at 
Newmarket  First  July.  There  he 
appeared  to  us  to  cut  it,  just  as  he 
looked  all  over  the  winner.  Still, 
the  question  at  Redcar,  what  was 
to  beat  him,  found  no  response  in 
the  market  at  least,  but  Mr.  Miles 
I' Anson,  the  excellent  C.C,  in 
answer  to  our  query  when  they 
were  at  the  post^  said  that  the 
only  possible  one  to  defeat  Keelson 
was  Linhope,  and  as  Linhope  was 
second,  only  beaten  by  half  a  length, 
we  think  "Mr.  Miles"  took  honours. 
There  was  great  pro  and  con  as  to 
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how  Keelson  won  (he  won  by  half 
a  length),  some  maintaining  it  was 
all  out  of  him,  others  that  he  won 
easily,  a  friend  of  ours  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "  he  won  with  7  lb. 
in  hand."  We  believe  that  he  tried 
to  cut  it,  as  he  did  at  Newmarket, 
and  that  it  was  only  Watts's  careful 
handling  that  got  him  home.  He 
is  a  lazy  horse,  doubtless,  as  Enoch 
told  us,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  a  very 
generous  one,  while  we  also  think 
he  does  not  care  about  gaUoping 
beyond  a  mile,  and  perhaps  he 
would  prefer  five  or  six  furlongs  to 
that.  Bedlight  must  be  a  very 
good  colt,  for  he  gave  us  another 
touch  of  his  quality  in  the  Up- 
leatham  Welter  by  taking  the  race 
in  the  hoUowest  fashion.  Flitters, 
ridden  by  Watts,  gave  her  jockey 
no  trouble  at  all.  Nothing 
of  the  Keelson  sort  about 
her  ;  and  when  she  went  to  the 
front,  followed  by  Talkin  Tarn,  there 
she  stayed,  and  won  in  a  canter  by 
three  lengths  from  FAnson's  colt, 
who,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  some 
winning  brackets  to  his  name. 

It  was,  we  repeat,  the  best  two 
daj's'  sport  we  have  seen  here  for 
some  time.  There  was  a  goodly 
company,  a  better  class,  and  the 
people,  too,  though,  of  course,  not 
in  their  Whitsuntide  array.  Every 
thing  is  well  done  at  Redcar.  Mr. 
Lowther  looks  after  our  bodily 
welfare ;  Mr.  Miles  I^ Anson  pro- 
vides us  with  food  for  that  reflection 
and  argument  so  dear  to  the  mind 
of  the  racing  man.  The  meeting 
has,  no  doubt,  grown  in  popularity 
with  its  years.  Its  great  patrons, 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the 
Marquis  of  Zetland,  and  Mr.  James 
Lowther,  are  not  the  sort  of  men  to 
look  back  when  they  have  once 
taken  a  thing  in  hand.  For- 
merly, at  Stockton  and  Redcar 
it  was  a  rare  occurrence  to  find 
Newmarket  horses.  The  N.E.R. 
was,  we  fear,  the  stumbling-block 


some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  dismal 
tales  were  told  us  of  horses  boxed 
for  some  indefinite  period  at  York 
before  they  were  forwarded  lo  their 
destination.  The  N.KR.  was  not 
supposed  to  look  with  the  eye  of 
favour  on  racing  then,  but  that  has 
all  been  changed.  A  happier, 
because  a  better,  spirit  prevails. 
Time  was  when  we  groaned  on 
leaving  the  G.N.  at  York,  because 
of  the  long,  hesitating  journey 
before  we  reach  Saltbum.  That^ 
too,  is  changed.  Man  and  horse 
are  convey^  now  expeditiously; 
the  speed  on  the  N.E.R.  has  in- 
creased ;  we  are  granted  special 
trains,  and  every  facility  is  given 
those  obliged  to  leave  for  the  South 
when  the  last  race  has  been  decided. 
We  are  most  grateful  to  the  direc- 
tors and  traffic  manager  of  the 
N.E.R.  for  these  concessions,  and 
trust  that  they  have  found  their 
reward  at  the  hands  of  the  racing 
public. 

The  news  that  reached  us  in  our 
Northern  retreat  to  the  effect  that 
Matchmaker  had  beaten  Curzon  at 
Kempton  Park  failed  to  excite  us, 
for  so  clearly  was  it  shown  by  our 
friends  who  were  there  that  he 
owed  his  victory  to  Curzon  chuck- 
ing it  up  that^  supposing  our 
friends — which  it  would  be  heresy 
to  our  order  to  doubt — "  have  writ 
their  annals  true,"  Matchmaker 
can  have  no  chance  for  the  Leger. 
He  may  shorten  in  price,  probably 
has  as  we  write — ^for  there  are 
plenty  of  flats  ready  to  back  a 
winner,  or  else  how  would  our  good 
friends  the  bookmakers  live  1 — ^but 
that  he  will  do  better  on  the  Town 
Moor  the  Y.  D.  at  present  refuses 
to  believe.  "The  money"  is  a 
powerful  organ  in  the  matter 
in  question,  and  it  tnay  shake 
our  belief,  but  we  don't  believe 
it  will.  Our  friends  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  themselves  at 
Kempton,  on  the  first  day  more  per- 
haps  than   the    second,  but   Bam 
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Dance,  Matchmaker,  Humphrey 
Clinker,  and  King  Spider  must 
have  pretty  well  equalised  matters. 
By  the  way,  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
such  a  good  sportsman  as  Captain 
Orr-Ewing  is  the  owner  of  a  good 
youngster  in  HoFis,  a  well-named 
daughter  of  Breadknife,  and  though 
he  had  to  buy  her  in  at  550  gs., 
the  filly  is  probably  worth  all  the 
money.  Her  name  recommends  her 
to  ourselves,  for  we  are  a  devourer 
I  of  "  Hovis "  bread,  which  we  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  in  York- 
shire, but  the  unds  derivatur  of 
"  Hovis  "  we  have  not  yet  attained 
to.  Does  Captain  Orr  -  Ewing 
know  it  ? 

Birmingham — Some  half -decade 
ago,  or  perhaps  more,  there  was  a 
much  -  debated  question  whether 
Birmingham  should  have  a  bishop. 
The  prqfanum  vulgus  rather  scouted 
the  idea,  and  -said  they  preferred  a 
racecourse.  They  had  one  given 
them  in  the  unfortunate  Four  Oaks, 
and  now  have  got  a  new  toy  in  the 
vicinity  of  Castle  Bromwich,  with 
a  natural  grand  stand  for  the 
masses,  and  an  erected  one  for 
the  classes.  The  Brums  rather 
neglected  Four  Oaks,  which  per- 
haps was  a  little  too  far  off,  but 
Castle  Bromwich  is  much  more 
accessible,  and  therefore  should  be 
a  profitable  concern.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  see  it  yet,  and  while 
enjoying  our  brief  holidaj'  by  the 
waters  of  the  great  North  Sea  we 
had  little  wish  to  make  tracks  for 
Castle  Bromwich,  but  we  have  had 
accounts  more  or  less  flattering.  The 
Midland  directors,  whose  railway 
bounds  the  course  on  one  side,  have 
been  appealed  to  for  a  station  and 
siding  on  a  loop  line,  and  we 
believe  the  scheme  finds  favour  in 
their  eyes.  Railway  dividends  have 
not  been,  however,  very  first-class 
as  yet,  and  there  may  be  a  demur 
to  the  appeal.  We  will  hope.  If 
the  Brums  treat  Castle  Bromwich 
as  they  did  Four  Oaks  they  must 


cease  clamouring  for  a  racecourse, 
and  abdicate  the  position  of  sports- 
men. But  that  is  their  affair.  We 
have  had  a  trusty  representative 
there,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  company 
on  the  first  day  was  anything  but 
up  to  the  mark.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
holiday  time,  and  the  seaside 
absorbs  the  population.  He  tells 
me,  too,  that  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  new  ventoljp  is  the  l9^k  of  com- 
fortable and  easy  ayess,  to  be 
remedied^  by  the  reposed  good  in- 
tentioQsiqf  the  Midland  authorities. 
We  are,  we  own,  opposed  to  the  in- 
crease of  race  meetings,  but  you 
cannot  check  enterprise  and  cause 
it  to  shape  with  your  own  convic- 
tion*). All  will  depend  on  the  Bir- 
mingham promoters  havingsufficient 
money  to  stand  the  racket  and  loss 
generally  the  accompaniment  of 
new  projects.  Racing  fixtures  are 
not  exempt  from  these  misfortunes, 
as  the  annals  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years  tell  us.  So  we  trust 
the  promoters  of  the  new  fixture 
are  men  of  substance,  also  strong  in 
will. 

The  Warwickshire  Handicap  was 
the  boom  of  the  first  day,  and 
Simonburn  was  so  leniently  dealt 
with  for  his  win  in  the  Second  July 
that  he  could  hardly  help  being 
favourite  with  Finlay  on  his  back. 
Moreover,  his  weight  told  in  his 
favour,  and,  though  Naanah  and 
Marietta  both  pressed  him,  they 
could  not  get  on  terms,  and  Mr. 
Clayton's  horse  won  very  comfort- 
ably. Villager,  a  two-year-old,  whose 
previous  form  told  us  nothing  in 
his  favour,  except  that  he  wa6 
second  to  King  Amphion  at  Hurst 
Park,  won  the  Wellesboume  Plate, 
and  unexpectedly  profited  Captain 
Fenwick  and  the  fund  by  being 
bought  in  for  470  guineas.  Per- 
haps the  second  day  may  turn  out 
better.     Our  readers  shall  know. 

Our  friends  tell  us  that  the 
Saturday  company  at  the  new  Bir- 
mingham meeting   showed  greatly 
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in  excess  of  that  of  Friday.  The 
Saturday  half -holiday  may  well 
account  for  the  increase,  which  we 
are  glad  to  hear  of,  and  hope  it  may 
be  an  augury  of  better  things.  We 
venture  to  advise  Mr.  Gottschalk 
to  give  up  laying  odds  on  Chow 
Chow,  as  she  evidently  does  not 
like  it,  and  at  Castle  Bromwich  she 
was  beaten  by  an  unknown  quan- 
tity— unknown,  at  least,  to  our- 
selves— called  The  Hun.  There 
was  a  good  race  for  the  Shifnal 
Stakes  Handicap,  in  which  Cunc- 
tator  showed  us  again  that  he  was 
not  the  horse  he  was  in  his  two 
and  three-year-old  career.  Belle  of 
the  Wolds  proved  the  best  of  the 
lot,  and  behind  her  were  Whiston, 
Dargas,  Mamovia,  Choice,  and 
other  lights  of  other  days. 
Cuckoopen,  who  was  disqualified 
for  wrong  description  the  other  day 
at  Wolverhampton,  won  the  King's 
Heath  Selling  Plate,  and  was  sold  to 
Mr.  F.  R.  Hunt  for  205  guineas.  We 
should  like  to  have  seen  the  last 
race  of  the  day,  the  Saltley  Plate, 
in  which  The  Tartar,  carrying 
10  stone,  in  vulgar  parlance 
"  knocked  the  stuffing "  out  of 
Emsworth,  and  made  the  form  of 
the  National  Breeders'  Produce 
Stakes  at  Sandown  in  July  look 
very  small.  We  should  much  like 
to  have  seen  that,  and  to  have  con- 
gratulated Sir  John  Thursby  on 
having  such  a  good  horse  as  The 
Tartar.  We  have  often  done  that, 
by  the  way,  since  we  first  saw  The 
Tartar  at  Bath,  and  hailed  him  as 
the  best-looking  Chittabob  we  had 
yet  seen. 

Mr.  Escott'g  "Lord  Randolph 
Ohurchill:  A  Monograph." — This  is 
a  delightful  book,  written  by  one 
who  knew  the  deceased  statesman 
well ;  was  not  blind  to  his  faults 
and  failings,  his  lack  of  judgment, 
&c.,  but  stUl  saw  in  him  the  impress 
of  a  noble  character,  which,  in  its 
many  aspects,  Mr.  Escott  has  given 
to  the  world  with  all  the  old  sparkle 


in  the  style  mingled  with  the  accus- 
tomed shrewdness  of  observation  we 
remember  so  well.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Escott's  account  of  the  Eton  and 
Oxford  days  of  young  Randolph 
are  by  far  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  volume.  If  ever 
the  boy  was  father  of  the  mao^ 
the  saying  is  true  of  Randolph 
Churchill.  It  was  true  he  exhi- 
bited few  indications  of  future 
eminence  in  life,  but  he  showed  a 
force  of  character,  the  power  of  a 
leader  among  his  fellows,  somewhat^ 
at  his  age,  remarkable.  "  I  cannot 
say,"  writes  a  contemporary  who 
was  with  him  at  Eton,  "that  he 
was  generally  popular  in  the  school. 
His  temperament  was  a  little  too 
imperious  for  that ;  but  when  one 
got  to  know  him  one  always  liked 
him."  A  certain  amount  of  pride 
and  reserve,  which  showed  in  after- 
life ;  an  adherence  to  his  own  set, 
and  a  carelessness  as  to  the  opinion 
of  others  outside  it;  a  hauteur 
towards  those  not  his  intimates 
dangerously  trenching  on  discourtesy 
were  characteristics  he  never  lost. 
Perhaps  when  he  quitted  Eton  for 
Oxford  the  choice  of  Merton  as  a 
college  may  have  confirmed  that 
feeling,  and  Mr.  Escott  draws  a 
truthful  picture  of  what  the  future 
of  Randolph  Churchill  might  have  | 
been  if  he  had  gone  to  Balliol  and  | 
Jowett  had  moulded  him.  Mr.  Escott 
says  ''that  at  Balliol  Randolph 
Churchill  would  have  received  a 
training  more  salutary  to  the  future 
statesman  than  he  was  likely  to 
receive  at  Merton,  that  his  studies 
would  have  been  early  preventives 
against  errors  into  which  as  a  poli- 
tician he  frequently  fell,  and  have 
filled  the  void  of  ignorances  tbat^ 
with  native  frankness,  he  was  the 
first  to  confess  and  deplore,  is  cer- 
tain." But  the  author  goes  on  to 
say  that  all  this  gain  would  have 
been  at  the  cost  of  many  lovable 
qualities,      which      probably     the 
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Ealliol       rSgime       would       have 
amothered.       One      characteristic 
anecdote    of    Lord  Randolph    we 
must  reproduce,  for  it  shows  the 
man.    His  tutor  at  Merton  was  Dr. 
Oreighton,  the    present  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  and  the  anecdote  is 
in  this  wise.     Shortly  after  he  came 
into  residence  at  Merton  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  write  a  letter  in  de- 
fence   of    his    father,     who    had 
been      attacked    on     some    ques- 
tion of   Woodstock    politics.     Be- 
fore sending  the  letter,  he  took  it 
to  his  tutor — but  we  must  allow  Dr. 
Greighton  to  tell  the  story.     Dr. 
C,  fliter  perusing  the  letter  said  : 
'*  I  do  not  advise  you  to  enter  into 
political  controversy  at  your  time 
of  life.''    The  answer  was  :  ''  /  have 
thought  it  aver^    and  decided  that 
paint  for  myself.     What  I  came  to 
ask  you  was  if  you  saw  anything 
in  the  letter    which  you   thought 
unbecoming."    The  italics  are  our 
own,  and  neither  Dr.  Creighton's 
nor  Mr.  Escott's.    The  tutor  had  to 
.    yield,  which  he  did  gracefully.   His 
reply  was, ' '  If  you  are  going  to  send 
a  letter  at  all,  you  could  not  send 
a  better  one."    But  there  was  an 
imperial  tone  in  '*  I  have  decided 
that  point  for  myself  "  which  pro- 
claimed the  man.     We  wish  ^at 
our  space  allowed  us  to  follow  Mr. 
Escott  through  all  the   phases  of 
Lord     Eandolph's     political    and 
sporting  career.      Mr.  Escott  says 
in     lus    preface  :     "During     the 
greater    part  of    Lord   Randolph 
Churchill's       public     career      the 
circumstances    of    my    life  estab- 
lished frequent  points    of   contact 
between  him    and    myself,   which 
gradually  expanded  into  a  mutual 
acquaintance  of  a  rather  intimate 
kind.      So  far  as  practicable,  the 
method  pursued  is  to  let  Lord  Ran- 
dolph   Churchill's     own    acts     or 
printed  words  tell  his  life's  story." 
That  the  author  has  done,  and  we 
may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  him 
very  warmly   on  the  result.    The 


monograph  will  be  read,  we  feel 
convinced,  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  political  history. 

A  Patent  of  Messrs.  Oox  and 
Yeman's.— Our  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  "Multum  in  Parvo" 
billiard  table  rosettes,  a  patent  of 
the  above  widely-known  firm.  It 
is  an  invention  that  gives  improved 
means  of  attaching  the  sides  and 
ends  of  a  billiard  table  to  its  slate 
bed.  On  the  old  tables  they  were 
secured  by  bolts,  but  by  the  new 
arrangement  the  sides  and  ends  are 
more  firmly  welded,  and  the  heads 
of  the  bolts  projecting  clear  of  the 
wood  are  more  easily  manipulated 
Under  the  old  system  the  rosettes 
soon  got  loose,  and  were  liable  to 
fall  out.  This  patent^  and  also  the 
improved  invisible  pocket  plate, 
can  be  fitted  to  any  billiard  table, 
and  we  should  say  are  most  desir- 
able  improvements. 

The  Nimxod  dub. — ^We  are  in- 
formed that  the  Nimrod  Club  has 
surmounted  its  difficulties,  and  is 
now  reopened  under  the  auspices 
of  the  members  themselves.  The 
lease  from  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough has  been  taken  over  on 
advantageous  terms.  Our  corre- 
spondent adds : — "  Everjrthing  has 
been  put  on  a  business  footing,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  pros- 
perous future  lies  before  this  new 
*Nimrod.'  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  members  have  stuck 
together  in  goodly  numbers  towards 
bringing  about  this  result.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  a  blot  on 
the  escutcheon  of  hunting  men  had 
they  allowed  the  Club  to  go  to  the 
wall." 

Ezmoor  Himting— The  opening 
of  the  Devon  and  Somerset  stag- 
hunting  season  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  hunting  generally,  and  is  a 
landmark  in  the  sportsman's  calen- 
dar. Mr.  Sanders,  the  new  Master, 
is  quite  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  has  already  gained 
golden  opinions  from  farmers  and 
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landowners  alike.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent idea  on  his  part,  and  a  kindly 
one  into  the  bargain,  to  compile  a 
list  of  farmhouses  where  visitors 
could  be  lodged,  for  some  of  the 
houses  are  a  good  deal  larger  than 
is  necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
the  occupants.  The  scheme,  too,  is 
much  to  .the  advantage  of  those  who, 
while  proposing  to  treat  themselves 
to  a  spell  of  stag-hunting,  do  not 
know  the  country  or  to  whom  to 
apply  for  information.  This  can 
now  be  attcdned  with  no  more 
trouble  than  is  involved  in  sending 
a  short  note  to  the  huntsman, 
Anthony  Huxtable,  the  Kennels, 
Exford.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  have  availed 
themselves,  or  who  are  about  to  do 
so,  of  the  Master's  thoughtf  ulness 
will  not  omit  to  make  a  thank- 
offering  in  the  shape  of  a  subscrip- 
tion towards  the  heavy  expenses 
incurred  in  maintaining  the  ho\mds. 

Oen.  Sir  Henry  Daly,  whoinl881 
succeeded  Mr.  Cotton  as  Master  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Hoimds,  haa 
joined  the  great  majority.  He 
hunted  the  coimtry  for  about  eight 
years,  and  was  extremely  popular, 
for  he  was  an  excellent  sportsman 
and  a  courteous  gentleman.  He 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  service,  too, 
having  served  in  the  Bombay 
column  of  the  Punjaub  campaign 
of  1848-9.  He  was  present  at  the 
siege  and  surrender  of  Mooltan,  the 
battle  of  Goojerat,  and  the  pursuit 
and  surrender  of  the  Sikh  army. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  sieges  of 
Delhi  and  Lucknow. 

Testimonials — After  doing  good 
service  to  the  Ledbury  Hunt  as 
Master  for  six  years,  Mr.W.  Gordon 
Canning  has  resigned  the  country 
to  Mr.  Charles  Thursby,  and  in  re- 
cognition of  the  sport  he  has  shown, 
was  the  other  day  presented  with 
some  silver  plate,  while  Will 
Haynes  received  a  silver  casket 
and  about  forty  sovereigns.  That 
gift  was  well  earned,  too,  for  Will 


is  a  capital  kennel  huntsman  and 
first  whip,  and  a  good  horseman ; 
while,  being  an  exceedingly  civil 
man  withal,  he  should  not  be  long 
out  of  harness — ^if  he  has  not  al- 
ready found  another  berth. 

The  late  Will  GoodalL— Not  only 
men  of  the  Pjrtchley  country,  but 
hunting  men  at  large,  will  have 
heard  withregretof  thedeathof  Will 
Goodall,  for  twenty-one  seasons  the 
respected  huntsman  of  the  Fytdi- 
ley  Hounds.  He  was  son  of  Will 
Groodall,  huntsman  to  the  Belvoir, 
who  died  early  in  the  fifties,  and 
whose  life  and  death  is  mentioned 
by  «  The  Druid."  WiU  Goodall  IL 
began  hishuntinglife  by  riding  second 
horse  to  George  Carter,  huntamaa 
to  the  Fitzwilliam,  and  afterwards 
became  second  whip  to  that  pack. 
After  three  seasons  with  the  AOton 
Goodall  went  to  the  Pytchley  as 
one  of  the  whippers-in,  Tom  Firr, 
now  huntsman  to  the  Quom  being 
the  first.  He  also  had  a  turn  with 
the  Burton,  under  Mr.  Chaplin's 
Mastership,  going  thence  to  the 
Vale  of  White  Horse  before  going 
to  the  Belvoir,  where  his  father 
had  been  before  him,  and  in  1874 
he  became  huntsman  to  the  Pytch- 
ley, with  which  pack  he  remained 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  Every 
Master  under  whom  he  served  had 
the  best  of  opinions  of  Will  Goodall, 
and  during  his  last  illness  Lord 
and  Lady  Spencer  were  constantly 
visiting  him,  as  also  did  Mr.  W. 
Wroughton,  the  present  Master  of 
the  Pytchley,  besides  several  men 
who  hunted  with  him. 

Not  much  more  than  a  year  ago 
the  deceased  huntsman  was  the 
recipient  of  a  handsome  testimonial 
of  upwards  of  £1,300,  presented  to 
him  by  his  Pytchley  followers ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  last  season  it 
was  seen  that  he  was  not  quite 
himself,  though  no  one  had  any  idea 
that  any  cancerous  growth  was 
making  its  way  until  comparativelj 
recently,  when  it  was  found  neces- 
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sary  to  remove  him  to  London  for 
special  treatment.  Dr.  Bond  and 
other  medical  men  did  all  that 
was  possible  for  him,  but  they  were 
powerless  to  stem  the  disease  to 
which  he  succumbed. 

like  all  other  members  of  his 
family,  he  was  a  fine  horseman — a 
bom  himtsman — and  gifted  with 
the  best  of  manners ;  and  he  leaves 
a  son,  William,  who  bids  fair  to 
sustain  the  family  reputation  in  the 
field.  The  first  Goodall  of  whom 
we  have  any  account  was  Stephen, 
who  hunted  the  Bicester  coimtry 
for  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  another  of 
the  family  being  Mr.  Drake's  stud 
groom,  and  he  it  was  who  was  the 
father  of  WiU  Goodall  the  first 
— ^he  of  Belvoir  fame.  Stephen 
the  second  hunted  an  Irish  pack, 
and  on  coming  to  England  became 
in  succession  huntsman  to  the 
Vale  of  White  Horse  and  Hey- 
throp ;  Frank  Goodall  hunted  Mr. 
Tailby's  Hounds,  and  subsequently 
the  Queen's  Staghounds,  on  the 
death  of  Harry  King.  Frank  the 
second,  after  hunting  the  Meath, 
went  to  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  and  is 
now  with  the  Kildare;  while 
Stephen  the  third  was  h\mtsman  to 
the  Tynedale  and  Monmouthshire — 
so  the  family  has  a  place  in  the 
history  of  hunting. 

Hound  Chiltnre  in  Ireland — That 
Ireland  should  have  existed  as  a 
great  hunting  centre — probably  by 
far  the  best  in  the  world — for  so 
many  decades,  and  even  centuries, 
without  an  annual  hound  show  will 
not  seem  so  very  paradoxical  when 
we  recollect  that  the  Peterborough 
gathering,  now  so  popular,  is  a  very 
modern  institution,  the  creation  of 
a  single  hound  enthusiast,  born 
under  difficulties,  and  requiring 
tender  nursing  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  development.  It  is  not  with- 
out its  "  denigrants  "  now,  though 
their  voices  are  drowned  in  the 
chorus  of  acclamation.  Ireland 
for    perhaps     three    hwndred    years 


has  not  been  much  of  a 
hound  country.  It  has  exported 
hunters  and  'chasers  to  England 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
thousand,  but  for  the  most  part 
Masters  of  Hounds  have  been  con- 
tent to  import  draft  hounds  from 
the  kennels  of  England,  and  to  ignore 
the  immense  breeding  resources 
at  their  doors  in  numbers  of 
^'walks,"  and  in  the  profusion  of 
milk  that  abounded  in  a  grass 
country.  To  be  sure,  some  hound- 
breeding  was  carrit^  on  with 
admirable  results  by  the  present 
Marquis  of  Waterfoixi,  who  proved 
that  Ireland  could  produce  a  pack 
as  good  as  most  in  England,  and  by 
the  late  Lord  Doneraile,  who  was  a 
hound  man  au  bout  des  angles,  and 
bred  both  successfully  and  scientifi- 
cally. 

It  seems  probable  that  hound 
culture  will  take  a  much  wider 
scope  for  the  future  in  Ireland  than 
has  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  strongest  and  surest  sign  of 
this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  initial 
hound  show  that  came  off  most 
successfully  on  the  August  9th  at 
Clonmel,  in  conjtmction  with  the 
annual  horse  show,  held  in  spacious 
grounds  on  *  the  banks  of  the 
salmon-haunted  Suir.  A  capital 
conunencement  was  made,  and  out 
of  the  twenty  packs  that  form  the 
strength  of  the  fox-hunting  estab- 
lishments of  the  Green  Isle  no 
less  than  ten  competed,  namely, 
Duhallow,  Eildare,  Kilkenny,  Or- 
monde and  King's  County,  Carbery, 
East  Galway,  the  C.C.H.,  the  West- 
meath,  the  Tipperary,  and  South 
Union.  The  judges  were  Mr. 
Lort  Phillips,  Mr.  Barry,  and  Mr. 
Nugent  Humble,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  Kildare.  Duhallow, 
Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny  were  the 
chief  winners,  Kildare  and  Duhal- 
len  tieing  for  the  two  best  couple 
of  dog  hounds,  while  the  Duhallow 
bitches  were  by  common  as 
well     as  judges'    consent    allowed 
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to  be  the  best  exhibited.  It 
seems  a  curious  instance  of  the 
repetition  of  history  that  in  1525 
Lord  Ormonde  was  accused  by  his 
hereditary  enemy  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare  of  keeping  three  packs  of 
hounds  and  an  inmiense  staft  at  the 
expense  of  the  Eing's  subjects  in 
Kilkenny  and  the  Palatinate  of 
Tipperary.  Here  were  ten  packs, 
but  not  kept  at  the  public  cost  and 
charge.  The  horse  show  at  Clon- 
mel  was  fairly  good,  but,  as  twelve 
fairs  are  held  annually  at  Clonmel, 
signs  of  depletion  were  not  wanting. 
Some  admirable  jumping  was  seen 
over  a  capital  course — first  between 
three  neighbouring  counties,  Tip- 
perary, Waterford,  and  Kilkenny 
to  wit,  and  next  between  forty 
hunters.  Among  the  riders  were 
Mr.  T.  Widger,  owner  and 
rider  of  Wild  Man  from  Borneo, 
and  Mr.  Croome,  winner  of  the 
Conyngham  Cup  at  Punchestown 
this  year. 

Ooacliing.  —  There  is  not  very 
much  to  say  in  connection  with 
coaching  just  now.  Most  of  the 
coaches  have  been  doing  very  well 
so  long  as  the  fine  weather  lasted, 
but  the  end  of  the  season  is  at 
hand.  Mr.  Walter  Shoolbred's 
Guildford  "  New  Times  "  has  come 
off  the  road,  and  the  horses  have 
been  sold;  the  "Present  Times," 
too,  has  finished  her  summer  work. 
The  "  Rocket's  "  horses  will  be  sold 
at  Aldridge's  on  the  4th  inst., 
and  other  sales  will  follow 
in  due  course.  Mr.  Chapman^s 
coach  runs  between  Eastbourne 
and  Brighton,  and  the  Messrs. 
Cook  are  now  going  to  put  on  a 
coach  between  Eastbourne  and 
Hastings,  so  nice  little  trips  can  be 
made  from  London  to  Brighton  by 
the  "  Comet,"  then  f  romBrighton  to 
Eastbourne,  and  thence  to  Hastings. 
This  was  a  rather  famous  road  in 
the  olden  times,  as  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  on  it; 
moreover,  it  is  a  pretty  road,  and 


no  doubt  both  coaches  will   carry 
plenty  of  passengers. 

Qolfl — Lazily,  drowsily  has  Golf 
gone  on  during  the  month  that  has 
passed.  Play  has,  generally  speak-  j 
ing,  flowed  in  a  placid  stream  of 
domestic  contests  participated  in 
by  limited  <*  fields  "  of  combatants, 
and  only  at  a  very  few  points  has 
the  seasonable  quietude,  been  ruffled 
by  events  of  more  than  minor  or 
merely  local  interest.  We  are, 
however,  just  entering  that  period 
of  the  year,  the  counterpart  of 
spring,  when  all  will  be  activity  in 
the  world  of  Golf,  when  autumn 
meetings  will  be  "the  go,"  and 
when  innumerable  half-yearly 
trophies  will  be  the  objects  of  com- 
petition, throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

The  greatest  disturbance  of  the 
general  calm  proceeded  from  head- 
quarters in  the  shape  of  the  three 
days'  competition  for  the  Calcutta 
Cup  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Cluh. 
The  list  of  competitors  showed 
fewer  first-class  players  than  usual, 
and  it  was  also  less  numerous  than 
the  "  fields  "  of  former  years,  there 
being  only  sixty-three  names  down. 
The  Amateur  Champion,  Mr.  Leslie 
Balfour-Melville,  though  present 
during  the  tournament,  took  no 
active  part  in  it,  neither  did  Mr. 
F.  G.  Tait,  last  year's  winner.  Mr. 
Laidlay,  who  is  handicapped  pln^ 
2,  seems  to  have  had  need  of  all 
his  known  nerve  and  resource  in 
achieving  ultimate  victory.  In  the 
first  round  he  had  the  benefit  of  a 
walk  over,  and  later  on  a  bye ;  but 
in  the  five  other  rounds  he  had  his  i 
work  pretty  closely  cut  out  for  him. 
The  final,  in  which  he  met  Mr.  P. 
Mitchell  Innes  (3),  who  had  just  ' 
disposed  of  Mr.  J.  H.  BlackweU 
(scratch),  was  a  splendid  struggle, 
fought  with  the  most  dogged  deter-  ' 
mination  to  the  last  putt^  and  the 
trophy  was  thus  won  by  one  hole. 

The  August  meeting  of  the  St. 
George's  Club,  Sandwich,  was  also 
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«n  eyent  of  some  outstanding 
interest.  It  extended  over  three 
days  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  its  main  feature  was 
the  singles  match  tournament 
handicap  for  the  August  Cup  and 
St.  George's  Cross.  There  were 
fifty>three  combatants,  and  play, 
generally  speaking,  was  good.  It 
produced  more  surprises  than  usual, 
particularly  on  the  first  day,  when 
A  number  of  favourites  succumbed. 
The  final  lay  between  Mr.  F.  H.  A. 
Booth  (4)  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Keyser 
(9).  The  round  resulted  in  a  tie, 
which  was  won  at  the  next  hole 
played  by  Mr.  Booth,  who  thus  for 
the  second  time  in  succession  secured 
the  August  tournament  trophies. 

A  third  gathering,  which  created 
but  little  stir,  though  occasioning  an 
extra  modicum  of  interest  amongst 
Scottish  golfers  was  the  inaugural 
contest  for  the  Dundee  J^rentn^  Tele- 
graphCup^  with  which  it  is  sought  to 
associate  a  Scottish  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship. Though  of  course  an 
open  event,  it  called  forth  no  more 
than  forty  entrants,  nearly  all  of 
whom  hailed  from  within  a  limited 
radius  of  the  centre  of  play,  and 
four  of  whom  did  not  turn  up.  The 
well-known  Forfarshire  links  of 
Carnoustie  was  the  scene  of  the 
contest,  which  resulted  in  a  win  for 
Mr.  T.  Brimer,  of  Monifieth,  over 
the  runner-up,  Mr.  L.  Auchterlonie, 
St.  Andrews,  by  3  up  and  2  to 
play. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  create 
such  a  golfing  distinction  as  this, 
but,  if  so,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
set  about  it.  In  our  view,  the 
prevailing  tendency  to  multiply 
Golf  championships  erratically 
should  be  discountenanced.  We 
have  now  the  generally-recognised 
great  championships — the  Amateur 
and  the  Open.  Ireland,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  rejoices  in  three  national 
honours  of  the  kind,  one  being  ap- 
propriated by  the  lady  golfers;  there 
is  a  "general"  Ladies'  Champion- 


ship, which  emanates  from  a  union 
of  a  limited  number  of  ladies' 
clubs,  mostly  English ;  and  there 
are  several  county  and  district 
championships  south  of  the  Tweed. 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  un* 
fortunate  accretions  resulting  from 
the  all  -  pervading,  unregulated 
boom  of  Golf  which  call  for  the 
appointment  of  a  strong,  repre- 
sentative central  authority  to  deal 
with,  as  well  as  matters  more 
strictly  germane  to  the  proper  play- 
ing of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  game. 
It  is  high  time  some  practical  steps 
were  taken  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  body. 

One  of  the  Irish  Championships 
will  be  a  leading  feature  of  tlie  play  of 
the  present  month.  The  meeting 
Mrill  this  year  take  place  at  Port- 
rush  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
inst.  The  present  holder  is  Mr. 
John  Ball,  jun.,  who  won  it  last 
year  at  Dublin,  for,  if  we  mistake 
not)  the  third  time.  Mr.  Ball,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  note  in  this 
connection,  is  not  an  Irishman,  but 
an  Englishman,  resident  in  Eng- 
land !  A  large  gathering  of 
professionals  is  expected,  a  very 
handsome  sum  of  money  ha\dng 
been  provided  for  prizes. 

There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of 
professional  play  since  we  last 
wrote.  The  Open  Champion  (Taylor 
of  Winchester)  and  R.  Kelly, 
the  local  professional,  had  a  fine 
match  of  36  holes  over  the  Helles- 
don  links  of  the  Royal  Norwich 
Club.  Kelly  stood  one  up  on  the 
first  round,  but  the  Champion 
pulled  away  from  him,  and  finished 
3  up  and  1  to  play  The  opening 
of  the  Royal  links  Hotel  at  Cromer 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  contest 
between  Taylor  and  Alec  Herd,  of 
Huddersfield,  who  was  the  runner- 
up  for  the  Championship  at  St. 
Andrews  recently.  The  match  was 
a  d6-hole  one,  and  for  the  first  half 
was  of  a  ding-dong  character. 
Herd,  however,  had  the  lead,  and 
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he  maintained  it,  winning  by  4  up 
and  3  to  play.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  in  explanation  of 
this  rather  severe  defeat,  that  the 
Champion  was  a  good  way  be- 
low par  in  the  matter  of  health. 
The  newest  Yorkshire  club  — 
Halifax  —  opened  its  links  a 
few  weeks  ago  with  a  professional 
tournament,  in  which  fourteen 
players  took  part.  The  course  is 
one  of  twelve  holes,  and  three 
rounds  were  played.  Herd,  of 
Huddersfield,  came  in  first  with  a 
total  of  138,  made  up  of  49,  44, 
and  45,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  holes  are  on  the 
short  side,  and  that  the  course 
would  be  a  better  one  if  the  number 
were  reduced  to  nine. 

The  General  Election  has  played 
some  havoc  amongst  the  group  of 
golfing  Parliamentarians.  Mr. 
Graeme  Whitelaw,  Mr.  Seymour 
Keay,  and  Sir  George  Newnes  are 
amongst  those  with  whom  electoral 
fate  dealt  unkindly.  But  the 
recruits  exceed  the  number  of  the 
fallen.  They  include  Mr.  Guy  Pym, 
the  member  for  Bedford,  an  ex- 
captain  of  the  Tooting  Bee  Club  in 
the  days  when  it  played  on  the 
Common ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Finlay,  the  new 
Solicitor-General,  in  for  the  Inver- 
ness Burghs,  where  he  has  Unked 
Mrith  his  Unionism  a  spirited 
golfing  propaganda;  Mr.  Cox,  the 
new  member  for  South  Edinburgh  ; 
Mr.  Faithfull  Begg,  returned  for 
St.  Rollox  division  of  Glasgow; 
Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fison,  both  well  known  players  on 
the  best  greens  in  the  East  and 
South  of  England.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Parliamentary 
players  survived  the  struggle,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  well- 
fought  tournament  next  spring  and 
summer  on  the  links  at  Furzedown. 

The  death  of  Jack  Simpson,  the 
Edinburgh  professional,  after  a 
short  illness,  will  be  regretted  by 
many   golfers.     Simpson,  who  was 


only  thirtyrsix  years  of  age,  was  » 
member  of  one  of  the  best-known 
golfing  families.  His  place  of 
nativity  was  Elie,  in  Fifeshire. 
There  were  six  brothers,  and  four 
of  them  became  associated  with 
Golf  either  as  professional  players 
or  club-makers.  Jack  was  an 
Open  Champion,  having  won  that 
high  position  at  Prestwick  in  1884 
with  the  low  score  of  160.  He  re- 
moved not  long  ago  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  entered  into  business  as  a 
club-maker,  and  also  soon  after 
became  professional  to  the  Morton 
Hall  Club,  which  post  he  held  at 
his  death. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  in  the 
interest  of  proper  designation,  that 
the  club  in  the  Racing  headquarters' 
district,  having  come  under  illus- 
trious patronage,  is  now  styled 
"The  Royal  Worlington  and  New- 
market Golf  Club."  This  club  is 
one  of  comparatively  recent  institu- 
tion, but  we  understand  it  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition. 

Rowing.— Never,  probably,  since 
its  inauguration  in  1830  did  excite- 
ment rule  so  high  over  the  Wing- 
field  Sculls  (Amateur  Championship 
of  England)  contest  as  this  year. 
Guy  Nickalls's  defeat  by  yonng 
Guinness  at  Henley  had  fairly  set 
the  whole  aquatic  world  agog; 
an  enormous  crowd,  ergo,  fore- 
gathered to  witness  the  further 
battle  of  the  twain  in  the  prelimi- 
nary heat  of  the  above.  Another 
highly  promising  exponent^  H.  T. 
BlackstafFe  (Vesta  R.C.),  also  threw 
down  the  gaimtlet,  and  at  once 
evinced  form  and  stamina  which 
emphatically  stamp  him  a  coming 
man.  The  Nickalls  and  Guinness 
duel  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few 
words  —  a  ding  -  dong  tussle  np 
to  Chiswick  Eyot,  where  Guinness 
had  the  measure  of  his  man,  and 
but  for  breaking  his  right  scull  off 
the  meadows  would  have  won  any- 
how. This  by  common  consent. 
Observing  the  corUretempaf  Nickalls 
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gave  us  another  taste  of  his  won- 
drous gameness  and  recuperative 
powers,  as,  "bucking  up"  in 
startling  fashion,  he  only  succumbed 
on  the  post,  the  fruits  of  a  "  crab  " 
caught  when  overlapping  his  rival. 
Ichabod !  was  at  once  spoken  of 
Nickalls  by  sundry  whose  criti- 
cism may  best  be  described  as  that 
of  the  "  easy-chair  order."  But  if 
(as  we  hear)  he  goes  in  for  sculling 
alone  next  season,  then  we  venture 
to  predict  his  further  supremacy  as 
beyond  question ;  he  has  not  given 
himself  a  fair  chance  this.  In  the 
final,  Vivian  Mickalls  (holder)  and 
Guinness  were  in  opposition,  a 
terrific  struggle  ensuing  right  up  to 
the  Doves,  where  the  Tatter's  wrist 
gave  way,  Nickalls  winning  at  his 
leisure  by  ten  lengths  in  25  min. 
6  sec.  This  mishap  (maybe)  robbed 
us  of  a  much  keener  finish,  yet  all 
capable  opinion  agreed  that,  on 
prospective  form  of  the  day,  the 
holder  would  have  won  under  any 
circumstances.  'Twas  a  moot  point 
whether  Guinness  would  be  able  to 
do  battle  for  the  Metropolitan  Sculls 
of  the  week  next  ensuing.  But 
when  the  news  became  general  that 
the  burly  Hibernian  would  be  fit 
enough  to  do  so,  and,  moreover,  that 
the  brothers  Nickalls,  H.  T.  Black- 
staffe,  and  E.  A.  Thompson 
(Canada)  would  dispute  matters 
with  him,  then  excitement  attained 
fever-heat  once  again.  Getting  out 
of  the  slips  in  extra  smart  style, 
Guinness  made  no  mistake  this 
time,  for  —  the  distance  just 
stating  him  —  he  went  clean 
away,  and  won  by  three  lengths  in 
8  min.  30  sec.  This  equals  the 
"  between-bridges  "  record  of  Bill 
Barry,  made  in  his  race  against 
Bubear  in  April,  1894.  An  ex- 
citing tussle  for  second  honours 
saw  Vivian  beat  Guy  by  a  quarter 
of  a  length,  with  Blackstafie  and 
Thompson  close  up.  And  ere  dis- 
missing sculling  we  may  add 
that     the    Canadian    went    down 


before  Blackstaffe  at  Molesey 
Regatta  in  the  Senior  Competition, 
so  that,  as  far  as  actual  victory 
is  concerned,  his  sojourn  in  the 
old  country  has  been  fruitless. 
Fain  would  most  "  wetbobs  "  have 
seen  one  trophy,  at  least,  placed  to 
his  credit,  as  his  sportsmanlike 
qualities  and  genial  disposition  hav^e 
endeared  him  to  all  alike.  O  si  sic 
semper ! 

Following  close  upon  Henley, 
regattas  at  Staines,  Bedford, 
Hereford,  Evesham.  Burton-on- 
Trent,  Belfast,  <Sec.,  kept  things 
very  lively  all  along  the  line,  despite 
frequent  (and  annoying)  visitations 
of  Jupiter  Pluvius.  Success  in 
every  single  instance  was  to  the 
fore,  albeit  nothing  out  of  the 
common  in  racing  proper  has  to  be 
recorded  until  the  Metropolitan 
regatta  later  on.  Here  exposition 
was  of  very  high  order,  and  a  feature 
of  the  meeting  the  great  success  of 
the  premier  London  B.C.,  truly 
refreshing  after  such  a  long  spell  of 
sorry  luck.  "  Stewards'  "  form  at 
Henley  was  repeated  in  the 
Thames  Champion  Cup  tussle,  the 
L.R.C.  men  winning  easily  in 
8  min.  55  sec.  from  their  Thames 
B.C.  rivak,  the  inclusion  of 
the  famous  Cantab,  J.  C.  Gardiner, 
at  stroke  notwithstanding.  Rein- 
forced by  the  brothers  Nickalls,  the 
Metropolitan  Champion  Cup  also 
went  to  the  Londoners  in  7  min.  46 
sec.,  and  once  again  the  old-time 
dark-blue  and  white  colours  vtere  in 
the  ascendant  in  the  Metropolitan 
Challenge  Cup.  Thus,  as  A.  G.  F. 
Everitt  of  the  same  ilk  very  easily 
won  the  Junior  ScuUs,  the  L.  R.  C. 
placed  four  out  of  the  six  events  to 
their  credit  this  year.  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that  their  Thames  Cup 
victory  was  the  first  since  1881. 
Molesey  Regatta  was  (as  usual)  a 
big  success,  the  attendance  being 
something  prodigious,  and  the 
racing  keen  right  away.  The 
brothers  Guinness  scored  a  popular 
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victory  in  the  Garrick   Pairs,  and, 
under  Bill  East's  incisive  advice, 
they  look  like  troubling  some  of  the 
best  next  year   in    this  direction. 
Kensington    R.C.    showed     grand 
form  in  the  Thames   Eights,  and 
but    little   removed   from  "class" 
exposition  was  that  of  the  Vesta 
II.C.   combination  for  the  Junior 
Eights.      With   both   the   London 
and  Thames  crews  in  full  strength, 
a  great  race  for  the  Senior  Eights 
was    expected,    and  so   it    turned 
out,    the    T.R.C.    winning    an  un- 
expected victory  by    a  length   in 
5  min.  44  sec.    Further  meetings  at 
Oxford,  Reading,   Windsor,  Eton, 
Maidenhead,  &c.,  were  all  largely 
attended,  proof  positive  that  their 
popularity    is     on    the     increase. 
Indeed,  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom come  daily  reports  of  advance  in 
popularity  of  such  functions,  whilst 
beyond  dispute  remains  the  fact  of 
the     undoubted     fillip     given     to 
amateur  rowing   and    sculling    by 
recent  events.     The    visit  of    the 
Cornell  crew  has  borne  good  fruit,  to 
wit,  for,  intensely  annoyed  at  their 
defeat,  Yale  University  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  winners 
of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  race 
next  spring,  the  tussle  to  come  off 
some  three  weeks  subsequent  to  that 
event.     Furthermore,  from  all  one 
hears,  we  are  likely  to  be  invaded 
in  still  greater    force   by   foreign 
crews   at   Henley  next  year.      So 
mote  it  be  ! 

Outside  rowing  and  sculling,  pur 
et  simple,  no  form  of  aquatics  has 
taken  on  so  immensely  of  recent 
years  as  its  corollary,  punting. 
Most  meetings  of  note  now  em- 
brace competitions  thuswise,  and, 
as  a  fashionable  pastime,  it  bids 
fair  to  rival  the  claims  of  golf,  &c,, 
with  both  sexes  in  due  course.  A 
glance  at  any  of  the  reaches  of  the 
Thames  during  the  season  will  prove 
this  assertion  up  to  the  hilt.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  race  for 
the  Amateur  Championship  .of  the 


Thames  resolved  itself  into  a  duel 
betwixt  H.  S.  Verity  (holder)  and  B. 
Rixon,  an  ex-champion.  The  lately- 
discovered,  perfectly  fair,  and 
almost  straight  course  in  Shej^r- 
ton  Reach  was  the  venue,  and  (on 
recent  form)  Verity  was  a  hot 
favourite.  The  greatest  race  ever 
witnessed  in  a  punting  match  saw 
him  defeated,  however,  by  a  few 
feet,  Rixon  winning  in  5  min. 
f>0  sec. — the  fastest  championship 
time  on  record.  Bo^  were 
utterly  used  up;  in  fact,  at  the 
finish  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
who  would  crack  first,  so  exceed- 
ingly stubborn  was  the  fray  from 
pillar  to  post.  Since  W.  H. 
Grenfell,  the  undefeated  cham- 
pion, retired  in  1890 — like  Alex- 
ander, vainly  sighing  for  other 
worlds  to  conquer — ^the  trophy  has 
been  won  thus  :■. — 

1891.  N.  ^.  Cohen. 

1892.  A.  H.  M.  Kilby. 

1893.  B.  fiizon. 
18U4.  H.  S.  Verity. 
18d5.  B.  Bizon. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  ever- 
famous  1829  Inter-'Varsity  Boat 
Race,  when  Oxford  with  seven  oare 
thrashed  the  Cantabs  amidst 
enthusiasm  unparalleled  ?  Since 
our  last,  the  Rev.  E.  Royds, 
Rector  of  Brereton,  Cheshire,  who 
rowed  No.  3  in  the  Dark  Blue 
combination,  has  joined  the  great 
majority,  full  of  interest  in  all 
matters  sporting  up  to  the  veiy 
last.  Most  Cantabs,  too — since 
1862,  at  any  rate — ^will  bear  a  lively 
reeollection  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Moi^ 
gan  (of  Jesus),  the  popular  treasurer 
of  the  Boat  and  Athletic  Clubs; 
while  sorrow  most  of  all  that  his 
face  will  be  no  more  seen  at  the 
Alma  Mater  lie  loved  so  well,  for 
he,  too,  has  "gone  before''  since 
our  last  issue.  Per  contra,  our 
readers  will  rejoice  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  Kennedy  has  benefited 
so  much  by  his  recent  voyage  that 
he  will  in  all  probability  don  toga 
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again  next  season.     More  power  to 
the  popular  ex-champion ! 

Old    Ooaching     Pictures.  —  A 
correspondent  sent  us  a  letter  in 
reference  to  the  illustration  entitled 
"A  Mail  Coach,"  which  appeared 
in   the    July    number    of  Baily's 
Magazine,  and  in  reply  thereto  the 
artist,  Mr.  Palfrey,  favours  us  with 
the  following  interesting  note : — 
"  Replying  to  your  correspondent's 
criticisms,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
my  sole  authority  on  matters  per- 
taining to  old  coaching  is  Cooper 
Henderson,  who  was,  I  believe,  a 
gentleman  of  education,  a  most  en- 
thusiastic driver,  and,  above  all,  an 
artist  unequalled  in  his  ability  of 
depicting  character,  and  observance 
of  detail  in  all  things  relating  to 
the  Road,   both  here  and  abroad, 
and  who  has  happily  left  us  so  much 
in  the  delightful  pictures  from  his 
brush     of     this     his    much-loved 
subject.     In  a  long  studentship  of 
such  a  master  I  have  noticed  that 
the  leaders'  reins  were  sometimes 
passed   through  runners  over  the 
wheelers'    heads,     and    sometimes 
through  side  rings,  but  more  often 
the  former,  which  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  it  was  optional  on  the 
part  of  the  driver.     Breechings  I 
never  saw  in  any  of  his  pictures;  the 
only   slowing  gear  ever    depicted 
were  the  pole  chains  and  the  wheel 
skid  ;  the  hand  brake  I  should  think 
at  that  time  was  not  in  use.     As  to 
the  size  of  the  driver  of  the  cart,  I 
have  always  understood  that  the 
mail  guards  were  men  of  powerful 
physique,  in  order  the  better  to  serve 
their  office.  The  man  in  charge  of  a 
mail  cart,   although  on  a  smaller 
vehicle,  was  none  the  less  a  guard, 
wearing  the    same    uniform,    and 
much  more  likely,  being  alone,  to  be 
challenged  by  robbers  on  isolated 
cross-country  roads  than  were  the 
coaches.     Boys  were  employed  upon 
short  stations  in  London  and  subi^bs 
for     instance,     riding    little    fast 
trotting  mares,   with  portmanteau 


strapped  on  behind  the  saddle.  I 
remember  to  have  seen  these  in  my 
childhood  tearing  down  Oxford 
Street,  City-wards." 

Our  correspondent  subsequently 
wrote: — "I  have  been  over  to 
Brighton  to^ay  to  see  some  old 
coaching  pictures,  and  I  find  the 
mails  leaving  the  post  office  about 
1836  or  1837  had  no  breechings ; 
also  the  Brighton  'Comet'  and 
'Age'  had  none  out  of  Brighton. 
On  the  hilly  country  roads  no  doubt 
they  had,  but  this  proves  the  hand 
brake  was  in  use  much  earlier  in 
the  century  than  I  thought,  so  your 
artist  is  correct^  and  no  doubt 
Cooper  Henderson  was  sure  to  be 
correct.  I  find  the  brothers  Charles 
(still  alive)  and  Harry  Ward  were 
the  first  coachmen  to  put  the  lead 
reins  at  the  side  in  the  galloping 
stages  on  the  Devonport  mail. 
Pollard's  coach  pictures,  though  I 
cannot  ascertain  the  exact  date 
have  breechings." 

The  America  Cup.— The  Valkyrie 
has  arrived .  at  Sandy  Hook,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  she  was  there  the 
work  of  stripping  her  was  begun. 
Lord  Dunraven  and  Mr.  Watson 
have  left  for  America,  and  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  have  chosen  the 
Defender  to  meet  the  Valkyrie. 
Everybody  in  America  says  that 
the  Defender  is  better  thiui  the 
Vigilant;  and  it  no  doubt  is  so, 
but  it  has  hardly  been  proved  up 
to  the  hilt. 

Aipicultural  Depression.  —  Lord 
Salisbury's  reply  to  the  memorial 
recently  forwarded  to  him  in  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  agriculture 
is  quite  as  favourable  as  anyone 
could  expect.  Nothing  short  of  a 
fairjr's  wand  could  at  once  make 
agriculture  a  highly  remunerative 
industry,  and  the  memorialists  did 
not  ask  the  Government  to  attempt 
the  impossible.  There  are  two 
points,  however,  in  the  scheme 
which  will  probnbly  be  pressed  with 
some  vigour  when  the  proper  time 
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arrives ;  they  are  the  relief  of  the 
land  from  its  undue  share  of  taxa- 
tion, and  the  pure  beer  question. 
If  a  man  likes  to  make  a  liquor  out 
of  chemicals  or  substitutes,  by  all 
means  let  him,  only  do  not  let  him 
sell  it  as  beer  any  more  than  per- 
mit margarine  to  be  sold  as  butter. 
Hone  Shows.  —  The  season  of 
autumn  horse  shows  is  now  in  full 
progress.  As  we  go  to  press  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society's  Show  is  being  held, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  largest  that  has 
ever  t\ken  place  at  Balls  Bridge. 
The  Buxton,  Bath,  and  Cardiff  Shows 
follow  in  quick  succession ;  while 
there  are  innumerable  foal  shows, 
these  being  more  particularly  for 
specimens  of  the  heavy  breeds. 
Among  the  fixtures  there  is  one 
that  we  may  single  out  for  special 
mention,  tlus   being   the   Midland 


Horse  Show,  which  will  be 
held  under  the  management  of 
the  Earl  of  Harrington  at 
Derby  on  September  20th  and  21st. 
Lord  Harrington  explains  that  the 
object  of  this  show  is  to  help  Eng- 
lish farmers,  who  now  possess  many 
young  horses  by  Premium  sires, 
and  who  cannot  get  persons  to 
come  and  look  at  them.  That  the 
difficulty  referred  to  exists  is  un- 
doubted, and  an}'  effort  to  surmount 
it  is  worthy  of  praise.  The 
Compton  Stud  Company  holds  a 
show  annually  at  Templecombe  with 
the  view  of  providing  a  market  for 
the  sale  of  stock  got  by  their  sires ; 
and  we  hope  that  what  has  operated 
as  a  great  discouragement  to  the 
breeding  of  ride-and-drive  horses  by 
farmers  may  in  this  way  be  ulti- 
mately removed. 


Summary    of    Prominent    Results. 

From  July  23rd  to  August  22nd,  1895. 


TURF. 

July  23.  Mr.  C.  D.  fiose'sb.  c  Uogul 
by  Gulliver — ^Monotonj,  3  yrs..  6  st. 
3  lb.  (Grimahaw),  won  the  Silver 
Stakeeof  875BOVB.,  onemileBtrai^hti, 
at  Gatwiok  Summer  Meeting. — S.p. 
7  to  2agst 

July  23.  Baron  de  Bothschild's  b.  f 
Majestaeuae  by  Heanme  —  Her 
Majesty,  8  st  11  lb.  (F.  Pratt), 
won  the  Great  Lancashire  Breeders' 
Prodnoe  Stakes  of  1,959  sovs.,  for 
two-year-olds,  five  furlongs,  at 
Liverpool  July  Meeting.— S.p.  10  to 

1  agst. 

July  23.  Sir  K  Jardine's  oh.  h.  Fealar 
by  Prism— Queen  of  the  Valley,  6 
yrs.,  6  St.  13  lb.  (S.  Chandley;,  won 
the  Molyneux  Plate  of  480  sovs., 
about  seven  furlongs,  at  Liverpool. 
—S.p.  8  to  1  agst. 

July  23.  Mr.  L.  de  Bothsdhild's  br.  f. 
Utica  by  St.  Simon— Biserta,  8  st. 
13  lb.  (F,  Finlay).  won  the  Nine- 
teenth St.  George  Stakes  of  1,859 
sovs.,  for  three-year-olds,  one  mile 
three  furlongs,  at  Liverpool. — S.p. 

2  to  1  on. 

July  24.  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  b.  f . 
Grig  by    Grafton— Merry    Lassie, 


8  yrs.  8  st.  (F.  Finlay),  won  the 
Croxteth  Plate  of  420  sovs.,  five 
furlongs,  at  Liverpool. — S.p.  9  to  2 
agst. 

July  24.  Sir  F.  Johnstone's  b.  c  Boyal 
Corrie  by  Royal  Hampton— Come 
Roy,  8  St.  4  lb.  (M.  Gannon),  won 
the  (38th)  Enowsley  Dinner  Stakes 
of  475  sovs.,  for  three-year-olds,  one 
mile  one  furlong,  at  LiveEpooL — 
S.p.  6  to  4  agst. 

July  24.  Mr.  J.  H.  Houldsworth's  bL 
h.  Bushey  Park  by  Hampton— Sun- 
shine by  Thormanby,  6  yrs.,  7  st. 
13  lb.  (W.  Pratt),  won  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Liverpool  Gup  of  915  sovs., 
one  mile  throe  furlongs,  at  Liver- 
pool.—S.p.  7  to  2  agst. 

July  24.  H.RJEL  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
br.  f.  Thais,  by  St.  Serf— Poetry. 
8  St.  5  lb.  (Galder),  won  the  Giabbet 
Plate  of  915  sovs.,  for  two-year- 
olds,  five  furlongs,  at  Gatwick. — 
S.  p.7to4  agst. 

July  30.  Duke  of  Westminster's  br.  o. 
Labrador  by  Sheen— Ornament*  8  st. 
8  lb.  (M.  Gannon),  won  the  Ham 
Stakes  of  950  sovs.  for  two-year- 
olds,  T.T.G.  (six  furlongs),  at  Good- 
wood.— S.p.  3  to  1  on. 
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July  30.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bassef  s  ch.  f.  Wise 
Virgin  by  Wisdom— Elizabefch,  3 
ym.,  6  St.  6  lb.  (H.  Toon),  won  the 
Stewards'  Cup  of  667  sovs.,  T.Y.C., 
at  Goodwood  .—S.p.  100  to  8  e^t, 

July  30.  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
b.  0.  Persimmon  by  St.  Simon — 
Perdita  II.,  9  st.  4  lb.  (J.  Watts), 
won  the  Richmond  Stakes  of  717 
SOTS.,  for  two-year-olds,  T.T.C.,  at 
Goodwood. — S.p.  2  to  1  on. 

July  31.  Dnke  of  Portland's  b.  c 
Troon  by  Hampton  —  Atalanta, 
9  St.  1  lb.  (J.  Watts),  won  the 
Sossez  Stakes  of  701  sovs.,  for 
three-year-olds,  New  Mile,  at  Good- 
wood.— S.p.  9  to  2  agst. 

July  31.  Captain  Machell's  b.  c.  Com- 
panajoby  Isobar — Evening  Chimee, 

3  yrs.,  7  st.  (C.  Ward),  won  the 
Goodwood  Stakes  of  515  sovs.,  2i 
miles,  at  Goodwood. — S.p.  6  to  1 
agt. 

Angnst  1.  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's 
b.  c.  Ghleazzo  by  Galopin — Eira, 
8  St.  10  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won  the 
Bons  Memorial  Stakes  of  20  sovs., 
with  500  added,  for  two-year-olds, 
T.Y.C.,  at  Goodwood.— S.p.  7  to  4 
on. 

August  1.  Mr.  D.  Baird's  b.  or  br.  f. 
Santa  Maura  by  St.  Simon — Palm- 
flower,  8  St.  11  lb.  (G.  Chaloner), 
won  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes 
(Post  Sweepstakes)  of  200  sovs. 
each,  for  two-year-olds,  T.T.C.,at 
Goodwood.— S. p.  100  to  80  agst. 

August  1.  H.B.H.  Prince  of  Wales's 
b.  or  br.  c.  Florizel  11.  by  St. 
Simon— Perdita  II.,  4  yrs.,  9  st.  6  lb. 
(J.  Watts),  won  the  Goodwood  Cup 
of  300  sovs.,  H  miles,  at  Goodwood. 
—S.p.  100  to  9  on. 

August  1.  Baron  de  Hirsoh's  b.  c. 
Reminder  by  Melanion — Postscript, 

4  yrs.,  9  st  3  lb.  (J.  Watts),  won 
the  Gordon  Stakes  of  500  sovs.. 
Craven  Course  (one  mile  two  fur- 
longs), at  Goodwood. — S.p.  15  to  8 
on. 

August  2.  Mr.  C.  J.  Pawcett's  ch.  h. 
Pitcher  by  Swillington  —  Samaria 
by  Syrian,  5  yrs.,  8  st.  (C.  Loates), 
won  the  Chesterfield  Cup  of  300 
Bovs.,  Craven  Course,  at  Goodwood. 
— S.p.  5  to  1  agst. 

August  6.  Mr.  Jersey's  br.  h.  Carrick 
by  Springfield— Boselle,  8  st.  4  lb. 
(M.  Cannon),  won  the  Brighton 
Stakes  of  437  sovs.,  one  mile,  at 
Brighton  August  Meeting.— S. p. 
11  to  2  afl^st. 

August  7.    Sir  J.  Scotf  s  b.  c.  Boxer 

%ij    by  Fitssjames — Lily  Maid,  8  st.  4  lb. 


(M.  Cannon),  won  the  Brighton 
Cup  of  487  sovs.,  for  three-year- 
olds,  one  mile,  at  Brighton.--S.p. 
5to2agst 

August  8.  Sir  S.  M.  Lockharf  s  br.  o. 
by  Torpedo  —  Binovata,  3  yrs., 
8  St.  2  lb.  (Bradford),  won  the 
Brighton  High-weight  Handicap  of 
437  sovs.,  one  mile,  at  Brighton. 
— ^S.p.  5  to  1  agst. 

August  9.  Duke  of  Westminster's  b.  f . 
Hebron  by  Morion  —  Quetta, 
8  st.  4  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  won  the 
Astley  Stakes  of  790  sovs.,  five  fur- 
longs, at  Lewes  Summer  Meeting 
— S.p.  2  to  1  agst. 

August  10.  Mr.  F.  Lusoombe's  ch.  c. 
Marco  by  Barcaldine  —  Novitiate, 
3  yrs.,  7  St.  2  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won 
the  Lewes  Handicap  of  1,020  sovs., 
1}  mUes,  at  Lewes. — S.p.  8  to  1 
agst 

August  10.  At  Phcsniz  Park,  Dublin, 
Freebooters  v.  13th  Hussars. 
Former  won  by  11  goals  to  2,  and 
became  holders  of  the  All  Ireland 
Open  Cup. 

August  18.  Sir  J.  B.  Maple's  oh.  f. 
Bam  Dance  by  Common — Mazurka, 

8  St.  2  lb.  (Bradford),  won  the 
Eempton  Park  International 
Breeders'  Two-year-old  Stakes  of 
685  sovs.,  for  two-year-olds,  five 
furlongs,  at  Kempton  Park  August 
Meeting.— S.p.  6  to  5  agst. 

August  13.  Lord  Londonderry's  ch.  f. 
Nenemoosha  by  Hagioscope — We- 
nonah,  9  st.  5  lb.  (J.  Watts),  won 
the  Bedcar  Two-year-old  Stakes  of 
500  sovs.,  six  furlongs,  at  Bedcar 
Second  Summer  Meeting. — S.p.  5 
to  2  agst. 

August  14.  Lord  Alington's  b.  c. 
Matchmaker  by  Donovan— Match 
Girl,  9  St.  3  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  won 
the  City  of  London  Breeders'  Foal 
Plate  of  1,180  sovs.,  for  three-year- 
olds.  Jubilee  Course^  at  Eempton 
l*ark.— S.p.  evens. 

August  14.  Lord  Zetland's  b.  c.  Keel- 
son  by  Panzerschiff — ^Bed   Shoes, 

9  St.  101b.  (J.  Watts),  won  the 
Great  National  Breeders'  Foal 
Stakes  of  470  sovs.  for  three-year- 
olds,  one  mile,  at  Redoar. — S.p.  5 
to!4on. 

August  16.  Mr.  E.  C.  Clayton's  b.  o. 
Simonbum  by  St.  Simon — St. 
Helen,  4  yrs.,  7  st.  8  lb.  (J.  Finlay), 
won  the  Warwickshire  Handicap 
Stakes  of  900  sovs.,  one  mile 
straight,  at  Birmingham  Meeting. 
—S.p.  3  to  1  agst. 

August  17.  Mr.  Brough's  b.  f.  Belle 
of  the  Wolds  by  Jock  of  Oran — 
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Celia  3  yn..  7  at.  6  lb.  (S.  Cluuidley) 
won  the  SMfnal  Stakes  of  466 sots., 
about  5  fnrlonf^,  at  Birmingham. 
— S.p.  100  to  14  agst. 

Angnst  20.  Lord  Londonderry's  br.  f . 
Serfdom  by  St  Serf— Beatrioe, 
8  st  6  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won  the 
Wynyard  Plate  of  510  sots.,  for 
two-year-olds,  fire  furlong,  at  the 
Stockton  Meetinf^. — 3. p.  11  to  8  on. 

Angnst  20.  Mr.  John  Osborne's  oh.  c. 
Languid  by  Waterford— Lassitude, 

3  years,  6  st.  7  lb.  (Gould),  won  the 
Stockton  Handicap  Plate  of  440 
SOTS.,  one  mile  Atc  furlongs,  at 
Stockton.— S.p.  9  to  2  agst. 

August  21.  Lord  Zetland's  b.  f. 
Nighean  by  Galopin — Balmoral, 
8  si.  4  lb.  (S.  LoatesX  won  the  Ghreat 
Northern  Leger  or  787  sots.,  for 
three-year-oldis,  one  mile  Ato  fur- 
longs, at  Stockton.— S.  p.  10  to  1 
agst. 

August  21.  Lord  Londonderry's  ch.  f . 
Nenemooaha  by  Hagioscope — Wen- 
onah.  9  st.  5  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won 
the  Hardwicke  Stakes  of  447  sots., 
for  two-year-olds,  T.Y.C.  (six  fur- 
longs),  at  Stockton.  —  S.p.  5  to 

4  on. 

August  22.  Mr.  H.  H.  Hall's  Lord 
Chester  by  Pitzroy— Sybil  Grey, 
8  st.  8  lb.  (S.  Chandley),  won  the 
Zetland  Plate  of  600  sots.,  for 
three-year-olds,  one  mile,  at  Stock- 
ton.—S.p.  9  to  2  agst. 

August  22.  Mr.  J.  M.  Hanbury's 
Outwaid  Bound  by  Exile  II.— 
Maraquin,  3  yrs.,  7  st.  2  lb.  (T. 
Loatee),  won  the  Stockton  Stewards' 
Handicap  Plate  of  300  sots.,  one 
mile,  at  Stockton.— S.  p.  4  to  1  agst. 

CRICKET. 
July  23.     AtCatford,  Kent  t.  Surrey, 

latter  won  by  ten  wickets. 
July    23.     At    Leeds,    Yorkshire    t. 

Somerset,  former  won  by  103  runs. 
Jtfty  24.    At  Brighton,  Sussex  t.  Notts, 

latter  won  by  67  runs. 
July  26.    At  Kennington  OTal,  Surrey 

T.    Sussex,   former   won    by    ten 

wickets. 
July   27.     At  Nottingham,   Notts   ▼. 

Gloucestershire,  latter  won  by  136 

runs. 
July  27.    At  Southampton,  Hampshire 

T.  Essex,  former  won  by  171  runs. 
July  30.    At     Derby,    Derbyshire    t. 

Surrey,  latter  won  by  an  innings 

and  63  runs. 
July  30.    At   Bradford,   Yorkshire  t. 


Gloucestershire,    former   won    bj 

eight  wickets. 
July    31.    At     Blackheath,    Kent    t. 

Somerset,  former  won  by  117  runs. 
July  31.    At  Leicester,  Leicestershire  t. 

Hampshire,  latter  won  by  342  runs. 
July  31.     At  BirminghamJ  Warwick- 
shire T.  Lancashire,  latter  won  by 

an  innings  and  42  runs.  i 

August  2.    At  Shei&eld,  Yorkshire  t.        ' 

Hampshire,   latter    won   by    two       ' 

wickets. 
August  3.    At  Gloucester,  Gloucester*       j 

shire  t.  Warwickshire,  former  won 

by  254  runs. 
August  7.    At  Canterbury,  Kent  T.  War- 
wickshire,   former     won   by     an 

innings  and  16  runs. 
August  7.  At  Bristol,  Gloucestershire  T. 

Sussex,  former  won  by  ten  wickets. 
August  9.    At  Taunton,  Somerset  t. 

Sussex,  former  won  by  ten  wickets. 
August    10.    At  Canterbury,  Kent  t. 

Yorkshire,   latter   won   by    sereoi 

wickets. 
August    10.    At   Leicester,    Leicester- 

shire  t.  Derbyshire,  latter  won  by 

127  runs. 
August  10.    At  Birmingham,  Warwick- 
shire T.  Hampshire,  former  won  by 

fiTe  wickets. 
August   10.      At    Leyton,    Eeaez     t. 

Surrey,  latter  won  by  201  nma. 
August     14.      At    Kennington    OtbI, 

Surr^  T.  Yorkshire,  latter  won  by 

an  innings  and  30  runs. 
August  14.     At   Brighton,   Sussex   ▼. 

Lancashire,    latter   won    by  four 

wickets. 
August    16.      At    Kennington    Ownl^ 

Surrey  t.  Lancashire,  latter  won 

by  44  runs. 
August  16.    At  Southampton,  Hamp- 
shire T.  Sussex,  latter  won  by  six 

wickets. 
August  16.    At  Nottingham,  Notts  t.       ' 

Middlesex,   latter   won   by    eight 

wickets. 
August  16.    At  Harrogate,  Yorkshire 

T.  Essex,  latter  won  by  16  runs. 
August  17.    At  Taunton,  Somerset  ▼. 

Kent,  former  won  by  soTen  wickets. 
August  20.  At  Cheltenham,  Gloucester- 
shire T.  Nottinghamshire,  former       < 

won  by  an  innings  and  93  runs. 
August  21.  At  Kennington  OTal,  Surrey 

T.  Kent,  former  won  by  77  runs. 
August  21.    At   Southampton,  Hamx^ 

shire  T.  Warwickahire,  lifter  won 

by  six  wickets. 
August  21.    At  Derby,  Derbyshire    w. 

Lancashire,  former  won  by  64  rane. 
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Col.  Charles   Rivers    Bulkeley* 


Now  that  the  mnsio  of  hound  and 
horn  is  heard  in  every  hunting 
country  in  England,  it  is  in  the  fit- 
ness of  things  that  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  the  subject  of 
this  month's  portrait  should  be  a 
gentleman  whose  love  for  the  sport 
of  kings  is  not  less  than  his  pro- 
ficiency in  everything  appertaining 
to  it.  In  Colonel  Charles  Rivers 
Bulkeley,  the  bearer  of  a  good  old 
name,  Baily's  readers  will  recog- 
nise a  fine  sportsman  who  has 
<<  played  the  game  all  round,"  and, 
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likeWhyte-Melville  himself.  Colonel 
Bulkeley  would  probably  confess 
that  horse  and  hound  have  found 
him  in  the  best  part  of  his  fun. 

Son  of  the  late  Captain  Thomas 
Bulkeley,  of  the  1st  Life  Guards, 
Colonel  Rivers  Bulkeley  was  bom 
just  five-and-fifty  years  ago,  and  in 
1858  joined  the  Oxfordshire 
Militia  at  Aldershot  when  they 
were  embodied,  moving  thence 
with  the  regiment  to  Shomcliffe 
and  Dover.  The  military  tastes  of 
the  family  were  so  far  inherited  by 
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the  young  subaltern  that  he  gradu- 
ally worked  his  way  up  in  the 
corps  until,  at  the  present  moment, 
he  commands  the  regiment.  Captain 
Bulkeley,  of  the  1st  Life  Guards, 
was  a  most  excellent  soldier,  and, 
as  an  instance  of  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  welfare  of  his  men,  we 
may  break  off  to  relate  a  story  of 
him.  He  had  long  entertained  the 
idea  that  the  men  of  the  <'  First " 
would  like  to  have  a  mess  tea,  as 
a  break,  with  social  surroundings, 
to  the  afternoon,  so  he  one  day 
summoned  the  sergeant-major  and 
told  him  what  his  ideas  were.  The 
answer  rather  disillusioned  him. 
He  rather  expected  the  sergeant- 
major  to  say  something  to  the  effect 
that  the  men  would  be  grateful  for 
any  step  having  for  its  object  their 
greater  comfort,  but  instead  came 
the  remark,  "  Bless  you.  Captain, 
the  men  don't  want  any  mess  tea ; 
a  man  must  be  an  ugly  fellow  if  he 
can't  get  most  of  his  teas  free  " — 
the  Abigails  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion were  as  much  smitten  with  a 
red  coat  as  are  those  of  our  own 
time. 

That  noble  animal,  the  horse, 
very  early  proved  an  attraction  to 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  who 
gratefully  followed  hounds  where- 
ever  and  whenever  hounds  were  to 
be  followed ;  and  when  the  Empress 
of  Austria  came  into  Cheshire  and 
hunted  from  Combermere  Abbey 
Colonel  Rivers  Bulkeley  managed 
her  hunting  stud  and  piloted  her 
over  the  country,  an  onerous  task 
he  accomplished  with  conspicuous 
success,  for,  in  addition  to  being  a 
fine  horseman,  with  a  rare  eye  for 
a  country,  he  knew  every  fence  in 
the  three  hunts — North  and  South 
Cheshire  and  Sir  Watkin  Wynn's. 
How  perfectly  the  Empress's  horses 
were  schooled  those  who  saw  them 
will  well  remember.  How  Colonel 
Bulkeley  got  over  the  country  when 
he  was  riding  for  his  own  amusement 
those  who  havie  hunted  in  Cheshire 


— and  who  has  not  at  one  time  or 
another  ? — ^well  know.  Very 
*'  slippy  "  must  hounds  have  gone 
away  to  leave  him  behind.  Most 
of  us  chalk  up  for  our  motto  <'  Be 
with  them  I  will";  but  perhaps 
no  man  ever  acted  up  to  it  better 
than  the  gentleman  whose  portrait 
is  given  herewith.  He  fully 
realised  the  feust  that  Cheshire  is 
not  a  country  to  be  crossed  at  a 
mad  gallop  with  a  loose  rein,  and 
no  one  ever  saw  him  cramming  his 
horse  at  his  fences  as  though  he 
were  riding  a  hurdle  race.  Yet  he 
was  always  there,  and  turned  aside 
for  nothing. 

Like  many  another  hard-riding 
man,  however,  he  has  come  to  grie^ 
not  over  some  big  place,  but 
on  the  flat.  While  riding  over  a 
ploughed  field  at  a  slow  pace  the 
ground  in  a  furrow  broke  away, 
and  let  his  horse's  fore-legs  into  a 
hole,  giving  Colonel  Bulkeley  a 
terribly  bad  fall,  from  the  effeets  of 
which  he  never  really  recovered ; 
and  he  received  another  severe 
shock  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dynamite  explosion  at  the  house  of 
his  old  friend,  the  late  Sir  Watkin 
Wynn,  in  St.  James's  Square.  He 
was  dining  there,  and  on  hearing 
the  first  report — there  were  two, 
if  we  remember  rightly — ^rushed 
out  to  the  front  door,  when  the 
second  and  most  severe  explosion 
occurred  at  the  entrance  to  the 
house.  For  a  couple  of  years 
these  combined  circumstances 
practically  kept  Colonel  Bulkeley 
out  of  the  saddle.  He  was  known 
always  to  ride  good  horses,  and 
for  some  years  made  it  a  practice 
to  sell  his  stud  at  the  end  of  each 
season,  the  getting  together  of  a 
fresh  lot  providing  a  little  congenial 
amusement  for  the  late  summer; 
and  since  1872  he  has  sold  by 
auction  no  fewer  than  860  hunters. 
Occasionally  the  stud  included  one 
that  required  a  workman  on  his 
back;    but    every    horse    was    so 
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iruthlully  desoribed  that  oustomers 
and  shirkers  could  take  their  pick, 
and  not  a  single  horse  was  ever 
retnmed.  To  one  who  has  been  so 
devoted  to  hunting  it  is  a  sore 
trial  to  be  obliged  to  give  it  up,  but, 
owingtohisaccident,  GolonelBivers 
Bulkeley  finds  that  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  indulge  in  it  as  of 
yore,  and  must  stand  down.  His 
residence.  Oak  Cottage,  Whit- 
church, Salop,  is  in  Sir  Watkin 
Wynn's  Saturday  country,  and 
over  the  foxes  in  Ash  Wood,  a 
favourite  stronghold,  this  good 
sportsman  keeps  a  guarding  eye, 
with  the  result  that  seldom  or 
never  is  it  drawn  blank,  and  at  the 
least  there  is  a  merry  scurry  over 
the  grass  to  Shavington. 

In  the  Cheshire  country,  too, 
Uved  another  notable  sportsman, 
the  late  Lord  Combermere,  a  fine 
judge  of  a  horse  if  ever  there  was 
one,  whose  services  were  in  con- 
stant request  at  all  the  more  im- 
portant shows  in  every  quarter  of 
England.  Ourreadersmayremember 
that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  cartoon 
in  VcmUy  Fair,  whose  artist,  while 
representing  his  lordship  in  an 
attitude  he  often  assumed,  gave 
one  leg  of  his  trousers  a  peculiar 
crease,  which  had  the  effect  of 
giving  the  front  of  the  leg  a  con- 
cave appearance.  When  Lord 
Combermere  saw  the  cartoon  his 
laconic  remark  was,  <<Well,  he 
needn't  have  made  me  back  at  the 
knees ;  I've  passed  over  lots  of 
horses  for  that  fault." 

This  by  the  way,  however.  Col. 
Bivers  Bulkeley  is  himself  a 
capital  judge  of  a  horse,  and  may 
often  be  seen  in  the  ring  at  many 
of  the  important  shows.  His  de- 
cisions invariably  commend  them- 
selves to  onlookers,  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  confess  that  from  Lord 
Combermere  he  learned  many  valu- 
able wrinkles  in  the  art  of  judging 
at  shows. 

Those    who  remember    steeple- 


chasing  as  it  was  in  the  "  sixtiecs '' 
may  remember  that  a  certain  ''Mr. 
Charles"  often  donned  cap  and 
jacket,  and"  Mr.  Charles"  was npne 
other  than  Colonel  Rivers  Bulkeley, 
who  rode  his  first  race  at  the 
Chertsey  Meeting  of  1868,  his 
mount  being  Mr.  R,  Cooper's  mare 
Stays,  in  the  Windsor  Drasr  Hunt 
Steeplechase.  Stays  started  at  10 
to  1,  and  won  by  a  neck  from 
Captain  Rowley's  Buffalo  Girl, 
which  Colonel  Bulkeley  trained. 
He  was  often  in  the  saddle  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales,  but  after 
a  time  he  rode  in  his  own  name, 
and  to  this  day  declares  that  he 
never  had  a  leg  up  on  a  better  horse 
than  New  Oswestry,  a  half-bred 
technically  speaking,  and  a  grand 
hunter  sire. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  portrait  joined  the  Ox- 
fordshire Militia,  a  corps  ever 
noted  for  its  camaraderie,  and  herein 
found  a  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet 
to  sit  in  the  matter  of  driving  four 
horses  and  coaching  generally. 
This wasColonelFane,  whose  family 
were  well  known  on  the  Oxford 
road  in  the  heyday  of  stage-coach- 
ing. When  Will  Bowers,  com- 
monly known  as  "Black  Will," 
the  Holmeses,  and  the  Castles  were 
names  to  conjure  with,  notforgetting 
Joe  ToUit,  those  heroes  were  always 
glad  to  vacate  the  bench  in  favour 
of  any  member  of  the  Fane  family 
who  might  happen  to  have  his 
driving  gloves  on.  They  were  allfirst- 
class  coachmen,  and  Colonel  Fane, 
inheriting  the  taste  and  abilities  of 
his  race,  was  able,  in  addition  to 
commanding  his  regiment,  to  bring 
up  one  of  his  officers  in  the  way  he 
should  go  if  he  ever  took  up  coach- 
ing. This  Colonel  Rivers  Bulkeley 
did  in  the  year  1880,  when,  in  con- 

S notion  with  Captain  Conway  and 
r.  Owen  John  Williams,  now 
Master  of  the  Flint  and  Denbigh 
Hounds,  he  put  on  a  coach  between 
Rhyl  and  Bettws-y-coed,  a  distance 
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of  thirty-one  miles,  the  out  and  home 
journey  being  made  on  the  same 
day.  Nightingale  was  guard,  and 
the  Westminster  Hotel,  Bhyl,  the 
starting  point,  the  terminus  being 
that  most  comfortable  of  hostels, 
the  Waterloo  at  Bettws-y-coed, 
kept  by  the  worthy  Mr.  McCulloch 
and  his  excellent  wife,  to  whose 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  their 
guests  all  who  visited  the  house 
will  bear  grateful  testimony.  Thirty- 
one  horses  formed  the  stud,  and  of 
the  driving  of  these  Colonel  Bulkeley 
had  the  lion's  share,  for  no  sooner 
had  the  season  started  than  one 
partner  unhappily  broke  his  arm 
and  the  other  was  taken  ill.  For- 
tune, however,  favoured  the  under- 
taking. The  weather  wasdelightful; 


the  coach,  running  on  a  picturesque 
route,  never  lacked  for  passengers ; 
the  horses,  well  bought,  turned  out 
well,  and  after  they  were  disposed 
of  there  was  actually  a  balance  on 
the  right  side,  so,  as  Tim  Carter 
used  to  say,  there  was  ''  nothing  to 
pay  for  whipcord." 

When  it  is  added  that  Colonel 
Rivers  Bulkeley  is  a  good  shot  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  he  is  a 
master  in  all  the  arts  which  go  to 
make  up  the  pleasant  life  of  a 
country  gentleman,  and  nothing 
would  please  his  many  friends  more 
than  to  see  him  more  often  in  the 
saddle,  carving  his  way  as  he 
used  to  do  over  the  green  pastures 
of  one  of  the  fairest  hunting 
countries  in  England. 


The  Imprisoned  Cub. 

A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE. 


'^I  AM  not  an  interesting  specimen 
of  our  race — look  how  undersized 
I  am,  and  what  a  poor,  thin  brush 
I  carry.  Ah  1  that  dark  patch  on 
my  quarters  tells  a  tale,  but  it  is 
all  right  now — a  change  of  quarters 
and  more  healthy  style  of  living 
have  brought  me  round,  and  I  no 
longer  feel  an  outcast  like  I  once 
did.  But  why  do  you  take  an  in- 
terest in  me  ?  Our  race  do  not  like 
interviewers.  It  is  our  nature  to 
be  suspicious  ;  and  yet  you  are 
right,  I  have  a  history,  and  if  I  was 
sure  that  you  would  not  use  what 
I  can  tell  you  to  our  detriment,  I 
would  try  to  pour  out  my  troubles 
to  you.  It  shall  be  all  true,  and 
[with  a  wink  of  his  bright  little 
eye]  111  win  your  sympathy,  in- 
glorious though  you  may  dub  me. 

"  My  earliest  recollection  was  a 
warning  purr  from  my  mother, 
then  a  loud  thumping  overhead  ; 
nearer  and  nearer  it  came.    Bough 


subdued  sounds  of  the  disturbers  of 
our  little  kennel  soon  made  my 
brothers  and  sisters  (for  there  were 
five  of  us)  scramble  up  into  the 
furthermost  corner  of  our  earth, 
huddling  together  till  we  could 
hardly  breathe.  Our  mother  was 
in  such  a  state  of  excitement,  first 
with  set  teeth  advancing  to  meet 
her  enemies,  and  then  retiring  to 
reassure  us,  until  at  last,  unable  to 
stand  it  any  longer,  she  made  a 
bolt  of  it,  probably  hoping  to  draw 
off  their  attentions  from  us.  Oh  1 
I  can  hear  that  dreadful  scrimmage 
now,  small  as  I  then  was.  '  Look 
out.  Bill ;  here  she  is,  confound  her ; 
don't  let  her  go,'  and  whack, 
whack  went  the  spades.  'Why, 
you  duffer,  you've  not  half  done  it; 
but  I'll  stop  her  yet ' ;  and  then  bang 
went  what  I  have  since  learnt  to 
know  well :  it  was  a  gun.  All  was 
silence  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  voices  again  :  *  The  old  devil 
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would  have  beaten  us  if  I  had  not 
had  my  gun  handy,  as  she  has  done 
before.    Blow  her  I   she  would  not 
go  near  a  trap.  No  more  pheasants 
or  partridges  on  their  nests  for  you, 
old  lady ' — and  there  was  a  thump 
as  of  something  thrown  violently 
on  the  ground.     *And  now,  my 
lad,  for  those  blooming  cubs    of 
hers.    Look  alive  I '     It  was  not  a 
long  suspense  that  we  had  before 
rough  hands  were  laid  on  us,  and 
each  held  up  by  the  brush,  in  spite 
of  our  struggles,  and  popped  into  a 
bag.     '  Quite  a  nice  little  lot,"  ex- 
claimed the   elder  man,  whom  I 
soon    discovered    was    the    head 
keeper  and  our  future  gaoler.    '  No 
more  larks  for  you,  my  little  chaps, 
for   a  while,'    he  continued.     *  It 
was  lucky.  Jack,  that  we  set  at  'em 
at  once  the  moment  you  found  the 
earth,  or  she  would  'a'  moved  'em 
soon,  that's  certain ;  and,  once  in 
Moreby  Wood,  they'd  'a'  been  out  of 
our  reach,  for  Squire  Parker's  keeper 
no  more  dared  have  touched  'em 
than  his  place  was  worth.   Indeed, 
if  it  wasn't  for  him,  there  would 
not  be   many    of  these   varmints 
about.    Our  governor  hates  'em  in 
his  heart,  and  if  it  wasn't  that  he 
has  Squire  Parker  and  two  or  three 
other  hunting  gents  over  to  shoot, 
and  they  tips  me   well,  I'd  knock 
off  thy  nttle  heads  against  that  tree 
this  minute,  I  would;  for  it  will 
cost  me  a  lot  of  trouble  to  keep 
thee  fed  and  right  till  the  season's 
come  round  and  the  coverts  are  shot. 
You  stinking  little  beasts,  ye  are ! 
What  they   want   with -such  var- 
mints in  the  country  for  to  worry 
keepers'  lives  out  beats  me.    Here, 
Jack,    chuck    'em    in    that    old 
kennel,  and  see  it's  all  tight,  and 
I'll  get  'em  a  drop  of  warm  milk 
presenUy ;  they'll  be  too  frightened 
for  any  grub  yet.    What  sly  little 
devils  they  look  1  *     And  with  this 
he  opened  the  bag  and  poked  us  up 
with  his  stick.      'I  wonder  what 
old  poultrymonger  at  Leadenhall 


Market  would  give  me  for  the  lot  ? 
Perhaps  I'll  spare  bim  a^  leash  of 
'em — a  brace  will  be  plenty  for 
me.  Good  idea!  I'll  put  him  up 
to  selling  'em  to  Sir  Charles  Bang ; 
his  keeper  wants  'em,  I  know,  and 
they'd  be  sure  not  to  come  back 
here  from  there,  for  they're  always 
well  wire-netted  till  the  shooting 
begins,  and  no  need  for  them  to 
know  where  they  comes  from.' 

*  *  It  will  not  surprise  you  after  this 
to  hear  that  three  of  us  were  again 
rudely  captured  in  our  new  kennel 
a  few  days  afterwards.    Luckily,  I 
pushed  myself  into    the    farthest 
corner,  and  escaped  this    second 
disaster  with  one  of  my  sisters.    It 
was  only  dire  hunger  that  made  us 
eat  at  first,   but  after  a  time  wo 
used  to  look  out  for  a  young  rook 
or  rabbit  to  be  thrown  to  us,  and 
fight  well  over  our  repasts.     With 
so  little  room  to  stretch  our  limbs, 
how  could  we  expect  to  grow  very 
big  or  handsome  ?    And  yet  our 
abode  was    near    enough    to   our 
gaoler's  house  for  me  to  learn  much 
of  what  went  on  in  that  quarter. 
One  night  (we  were  always  very 
wide  awake  then)  I  recollect  hear- 
ing the  retrievers  bark,   and  Bill 
Falsestaff  (that's  what  they  called 
him)  came  into  the  yard,  all  blun- 
dering in  his  step,  and  there  was 
Squire  Parker's  keeper  with  him, 
holding  him  up,  and  they  set  talk- 
ing before  the  missis  came  out  of 
bed  to  open  the  door.     '  Ah,  Jem,' 
said  our  Bill,  *  did  us  well,  didn't 
they,  old  boy  ?  That's  a  good  chap 
that  Master  of  the  Hounds — capital 
liquor,  and  plenty  on  it.    He  gave 
me  a  first-rate  tip,  and.  Lord  love 
ye,  how  I  laid  it  onl  "  Such  a  strong 
litter  in  Nettleship  Wood  this  time, 
my  Lord.    Master  would  not  have 
'em  disturbed  for  the  world."   Like 
to  see  'em,  Jem  ?    Poke  your  nose 
in  there  [pointing  to  our  abode]; 
you'll  soon  smell  'em.    Catch  me 
letting  'em  go  afore  they're  wanted. 
Bill  Imows  his  business  better  nor 
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my  lord  can  teach  him.  Him  as 
hunts  let  him  hunt,  and  him  that 
keeps  let  him  keep  his  game,  and 
damn  them  foxes ! ' 

**  Now,  Jem  was  evidently  the 
soberer  of  the  two,  and  I  winked  a 
hopef  al  wink  as  I  heard  his  reply : 
'  Now,  Bill,  I  am  ashamed  of  yon, 
that  I  am.  It's  what  I  call  double- 
faced  to  go  to  the  keepers'  dinners, 
eat  and  drink  till  you  could  not 
have  got  home  but  for  me,  then  to 
tell  lies  to  the  master  about  your 
foxes,  and  take  his  money.  I 
should  expect  to  go  to  the  bad  if  I 
did  it.  Why  should  I  deceive  the 
squire  and  the  hunt?  Nothing 
pleases  me  better  than  to  have  the 
squire  tell  me  in  the  gun-room  what 
a  capital  fox  that  was  which  I 
found  'em,  and  how  he  ran  stout 
and  well,  and  knew  a  lot  of  country. 
That's  not  one  that'll  spend  his  life 
poking  round  my  pheasantries  be- 
cause he  don't  know  any  better. 
You  come  and  see  where  aU  my 
cubs  have  moved  off  to,  and  I  throw 
them  a  rabbit  or  two  now  and 
again  to  keep  'em  in  a  good 
humour.  They're  nearly  as  big  as 
the  old  'uns  by  now ;  and  look  here, 
Bill,  I'll  bet  you  a  crown  that  we 
kill  more  pheasants  in  Moreby 
Wood  than  in  the  best  covert 
you've  got — now  then.' 

**  *  Pooh !  Jem ;  you  talk  like  a  fool. 
You  ought  to  have  been  huntsman, 
not  keeper.  You're  in  the  wrong 
profession,  says  I.  I  hates  'em, 
that's  the  truth.' 

" '  Well,  William  Falsestaff,'  says 
Jem  (right  angrily),  ''I'd  sooner  be 
huntsman  or  whip  twenty  times 
than  a  humbugging,  double-faced, 
fox-killing    chap  like   you.    I  am 

d d  sorry  I  brought  you  home. 

You'd  have  sobered  down  splendid 
in  that  ditch  if  I'd  've  left  yer 
there.'  Then  followed  an  ex- 
clamation I  don't  understand.  There 
was  a  scuffle,  and  out  came  Mrs. 
Bill,  just  in  time  to  rescue  her 
precious   husband  from  a    second 


left-hander  of  Jem's  that  would 
have  spoilt  his  beauty  and  our 
feeds  for  some  time  to  come. 

''And  so  our  captivity  went  on 
very  monotonously,  except  for  rows 
every  now  and  again  between  Bill 
and  his  wife.  One  day  it  was  all 
about  the  proceeds  of  some 
pheasants'  eggs  that  had  been  sold 
— addled  ones  for  fresh  ones — and 
some  nice  young  rabbits  she  had 
taken  to  market  just  to  help  to  buy 
some  clothes  for  the  diildren. 
Jem's  wife  would  not  have  dared  to 
do  such  things  as  this,  I  felt  sure ; 
but,  funnily  enough.  Bill's  master 
never  seemed  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  ally  or  he  might  have 
smelt  us  out  and  ordered  our 
release.  I  found  out  afterwards 
that  he  lived  in  London,  and  only 
rented  the  shooting.  Everything 
was  left  to  faithful  William  False- 
staff  and  his  underlings. 

'*  Well,  the  autumn  came  round, 
and  preparations  were  evidently 
being  made  forashoot  of  the  coverts. 
Our  gaoler  grew  more  busines^Uke 
every  day.  *  We're  bound  to  show 
one  on  'em  on  the  big  day,^  said 
he  to  Jack,  his  assistant.  <  Just 
pop  him  down  in  the  morning. 
Let  us  see,  which  shall  it  be  ?  Oh  I 
the  dog  fox,  he  looks  the  best,  and 
the  little  vixen  will  do  well  enough 
for  my  lord  and  his  huntsman 
when  they  come.  The  worse  she 
runs,  the  sooner  it  '11  be  over,  and 
I'll  take  care  to  pot  the  little  dog 
when  it  comes  to  the  pick-up  the 
day  after  the  shoot.' 

•'  *  Tally-ho  over  I '  was  a  word  I 
had  never  heard  before,  but  some- 
how it  made  my  ears  tingle,  and 
my  blood  to  course  faster  in  my 
veins.  I  had  been  aimlessly  crawl- 
ing about  in  the  wood  ever  since 
my  release  at  the  hands  of  the 
under-keeper,  until  the  bushes 
began  to  rattle  with  the  beating  of 
sticks,  and  a  horrible  din  of  banging 
guns  seemed  to  surround  me.  There 
was  no  choice  ;  if  I  did-  not  jump 
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across  the  open  ride  I  should  have 
been  hit  with  the  sticks. 

'*  'What  a  mangy-looking  little 
beggar  that  was ! '  I  overheard  said. 
*  He  doesn*t  look  like  business  at 
all.  If  that's  a  specimen  of  the 
litter  here,  good-bye  to  our  chance 
of  a  run  when  hounds  come  next 
week.  They'll  have  to  fall  back 
upon  me  if  they  want  a  gallop.' 
It  was  Squire  Parker,  I  afterwards 
discoTered,  who  was  speaking.  '  I 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Throgmorton 
is  aware  of  the  antecedents  of  that 
little  apology  for  a  fox.  I  think,  as 
Master  of  the  Hounds,  you  should 
have  it  out  with  him.  He  says  he 
believes  in  fox-hunting  as  a  fine  old 
English  sport,  and  only  regrets  he 
has  not  time  to  enjoy  it.' 

"*My  dear  fellow,  what's  the 
good  of  speaking  to  him  so  long  as 
he  listens  entirely  to  his  keeper  ?  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  his  man 
William  Falsestaff  is  a  lying, 
double-faced  scoundrel,  and  that 
he  has  only  turned  down  this 
miserable  cub  to-day  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  and  probably  has 
another  ready  for  us  when  the 
hounds  come.  Throgmorton  will 
only  shrug  his  shoulders  and  say 
that  his  man  keeps  foxes,  that  his 
coverts  are  not  drawn  blank,  and 
that  when  they  are  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  me  to  complain.-  He 
will  hint  that  the  obligation  is  on 
his  side,  for  a  non-hunting  man  to 
keep  foxes  for  those  that  do,  and 
show  such  a  lot  of  pheasants  as 
well.  As  to  his  man's  honesty — 
why,  he  has  not  a  particle  of  doubt 
as  to  this.  He  will  show  me  his 
character  from  his  last  place,  and 
his  game-book.  What  more  can  I 
want?    and    what    more    can    I 


<' '  Let  loose  Harry  Ghasem, 
your  huntsman,  upon  him.  He'll 
tell  him  the  truth  about  his  foxes 
in  a  very  few  words.  Mangy  little 
devils,  just  out  of  a  pigsty,  he  says 
they  are ;  just  fit  to  turn  down  in 


Change  Alley,  or  be  run  to  ground 
in  Bank  Buildings.  He  shied  the 
mangy  carcase  of  one  last  season 
at  Bill  Falsestafifs  head,  and  told 
him  to  cook  it  for  his  supper.  It 
only  made  matters  worse.' 

''You  may  suppose  how  I  twinkled 
my  eye  over  this  conversation  as  I 
lay  hid  in  a  thick  bramble  bush  a 
few  yards  away,  and  how  I  slipped 
back  over  the  side  the  moment  I 
heard  the  beaters  begin  a  fresh 
beat,  not  escaping,  however,  the 
M.F.H.'8  eye,  as  'Tally -ho 
over  1 '  again  tickled  my  ear.  I  soon 
found  that  this  backward  move  of 
mine  was  a  good  one,  for  the 
noise  of  the  guns  and  the 
beaters  gradually  grew  farther 
away.  As  nightfall  came  on,  I 
detexTuined  at  all  hazards  to  get 
away  from  the  place,  which  smelt 
most  disagreeably  of  gunpowder; 
so,  after  feasting  on  a  dead  rabbit 
that  the  beaters  had  left,  perhaps  on 
purpose  for  me,  or  for  themselves  on 
the  morrow,  I  crept  nervously  into 
the  open,  and  found  shelter  in  a 
thick  hedge,  still  better  fortified  by 
rabbit-holes,  in  which,  as  morning 
broke,  I  found  a  safe  abode. 

"  What  a  blessing  liberty  is  I  Har- 
dened as  our  race  beyond  most 
others  are  to  endure  hardships  and 
vicissitudes  in  life,  there  is  nothing 
so  destructive  of  our  health  and 
happiness  as  captivity,  even  in  a 
modified  form.  To  be  able  to  take 
a  roll  on  a  clean  and  dry  mound  of 
earth  seemed  to  bring  a  fresh  glow 
on  my  poor  rusty  coat,  and  help  to 
obliterate  that  nasty  spot  of  mange 
on  my  quarters.  1  could  pick  up 
plenty  of  frogs  and  an  occasional 
mouse  or  mole  in  the  fields  at 
night,  but  to  that  dreaded  covert 
never  did  I  again  venture.  Thus 
my  detested  foe  never  had  the 
chance  of  potting  me  there.  It 
was  not  long  before,  for  the  first 
time,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  horn 
and  the  cry  of  hounds.  These 
came  from  the  direction   of  that 
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-wood.  They  sounded  loudly  and 
frightened  me  much,  but  did 
not  last  long.  While  I  listened 
there  came  a  long  blast  of  the  horn, 
and  I  was  conscious  that  a  caval- 
cade of  horsemen  with  the  hounds 
were  approaching  my  hedge ;  and 
as  I  lay  at  the  mouth  of  my  hole, 
hidden  as  it  was  by  a  thick  brake 
of  briers,  what  a  sight  that  was  I 
Only  two  horsemen,  both  in  pink, 
passed  close  to  me,  and  I  overheard 
the  following  colloquy :  *  I  call  it 
disgusting  to  have  such  brutes  of 
bagmen  turned  down  for  us  as  that. 
It  is  enough  to  make  people  chuck 
hunting  altogether.  What's  the 
use  of  keeping  horses  and  sub- 
scribing to  hounds  if  this  is  the 
sort  of  sport  we  are  to  have  in  a 
good  country  like  this  ?  Just  fancy 
what  hunting  would  come  to  if  aU 
City  men  who  rented  shooting  were 
like  this  chap  I  Why,  he  will  not 
let  us  cub-hunt  there,  and  then 
treats  us  to  a  brute  like  that  we 
have  just  killed.  Did  you  see 
Harry's  face  as  he  threw  the  re- 
mains of  the  creature  into  a  tree  ? 
The  hounds  positively  refused  to 
look  at  it.  This  Throgmorton  or 
Exchange  -  monger,  or  whatever 
they  call  him,  ought  to  have  a 
round-robin  sent  him  from  the 
hunt/ 

"  <  What  the  mischief's  the  use?  * 
quoth  the  elder  of  the  two.  <  So 
long  as  he  pays  for  the  shooting, 
who's  to  prevent  him  from  doing  as 
he  likes  ?  If  he  left  this  place,  he'd 
only  go  somewhere  else,  and  do  the 
same  thing.  Besides,  it's  that  in- 
fernal keeper  who  does  it.  The 
master  honestly  believes  that  foxes 
are  preserved.  He  hears  of  finds 
and  kills  on  the  estate,  and  this  is 
quite  enough  to  satisfy  him.  Worse 
than  all,  he  believes  implicitly  in 
that  rogue  Falsestaff.  But  never 
mind,  old  man,  hounds  are  off  for 
Moreby  Wood,  where  Parker  al- 
ways has  a  good  fox  for  us.  Thank 
God,  a  few  squires  remain  who  have 


not  let  their  shootings.  Come  on. 
An  afternoon  gallop  will  make  us 
forget  the  morning's  troubles.* 
And  on  they  went. 

"  All  this  was  food  for  reflection 
to  my  unsophisticated  mind,  so  I 
determined  to  take  up  my  abode 
in  Moreby  Wood  as  soon  as  I  could 
find  my  way  there,  because,  at  all 
events,  foxes  had  some  friends 
there,  and  I  liked  the  talk  of  those 
red-coated  fellows  much  better  than 
that  of  my  hated  foe,  BiU  the  keeper. 
If  I  could  learn  to  save  myself 
from  hounds  in  fair  running,  I  had 
a  chance  to  live. 

<'It  was  not  long  before  I  heard 
a  friendly  bark  one  night,  and  met 
with  a  fine  old  fox,  whom  I  saluted 
with  becoming  deference.  He 
happened  to  be  a  frequent  sojourner 
at  Moreby  Wood,  and  directed  me, 
telling  me  at  the  same  time  that 
I  must  keep  my  weather  eye  open, 
as  Harry  Chasem  and  his  pack 
were  as  quick  as  lightning,  and 
would  tear  my  jacket  some  fine 
morning  if  I  did  not  mind.  He 
himself  had  had  some  sharp  expe- 
riences from  them,  but  he  proudly 
waved  his  brush  as  he  boasted  of 
having  beaten  them  twice  this 
season.  'You  know,'  he  added, 
'I  don't  count  cub-hunting,  be- 
cause they  don't  bother  about  us 
old  foxes  then ;  but  you,  you're  one 
of  the  Leadenhall  lot,  I  suppose  ? 
The  hounds  have  killed  all  Sir 
Charles  Bang's,  I  hear,  at  one  go. 
They  ran  like  rabbits.  If  you  are 
no  better  than  them,  why  it  is  no 
use  your  going  to  Moreby  Wood.* 

^*  However,  disdaining  this  warn- 
ing, I  did  go  to  Moreby  Wood. 
Somehow  or  other  it  smelt  homely 
the  moment  I  entered  it.  Not  a 
touch  of  a  man's  foot  throughout 
it.  Plenty  of  horse  marks  in  the 
rides,  splendid  lying,  and  always 
some  company  —  good,  sensible 
foxes,  that  it  ddd  me  good  to  hob- 
nob with.  D;on't  think,  Mr.  Inter- 
viewer,   that;  I    have    not    been 
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hunted,  for  I  had  scarcely  been  in 
Moreby  Wood  a  fortnight  ere  I  was 
aware  of  something  unusual  going 
on .  *  Hoick  I  at  him  there  1 '  greeted 
my  ears,  and  I  soon  heard  the 
crackling  of  briers  very  near  me. 
I  was  up  in  a  moment,  and,  peeping 
through  my  brake,  there  was  a 
great,  big  hound  coming  straight 
for  me.  Throwing  up  his  head, 
and  bounding  forward  with  a  deep, 
savage  note,  that  shook  every  nerve 
in  my  body,  he  would  have  had  me 
in  his  teeth  in  a  moment  had  I  not 
popped  back,  and,  creeping  like  an 
eel  through  the  bushes,  made  tracks 
as  fast  as  possible — somewhere, 
anywhere  from  the  fast-increasing 
chorus  of  hounds,  which  had  evi- 
dently settled  upon  me  to  hunt. 
The  miserable  endings  of  my  sister 
and  the  other  brother  and  sisters 
that  went  to  Sir  Charles  Bang's 
seemed  to  unnerve  me  for  a  time, 
and  then  that  shrill  halloo  as  I 
crossed  the  ride  still  further  dis- 
concerted me,  but,  remembering 
the  old  fox's  advice,  I  determined 
to  make  a  fight  for  my  life,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  first  whip's 
remark,  *  He  ain't  much  of  a  beggar 
to  look  at  —  not  one  of  the 
Moreby  stamp,'  I  nipped  out  of 
covert,  and  went  away  at  the  very 
top  of  my  speed.  Knowing  very 
little  of  the  country,  my  sole  idea 
was  to  get  back  to  my  rabbit-hole. 
Unluckily,  some  horseman,  riding 
quite  wide  of  the  pack,  turned  me 
from  my  point.  It  was  in  vain  to 
try  to  get  back  to  Moreby.  There 
was  a  perfect  thunder  of  pursuit 
behind  me,  and  the  hounds, with  a 
deadly  scream,  were  only  a  field 
away.  I  swung  right-handed, 
threading  the  biggest  fences,  and 
stretching  along  as  I  had  never 
done  before.  Soon  I  came  to  a 
broad  road ;  it  was  full  of  carriages 
— what  cared  I?  Death  was  be- 
hind me,  possible  life  in  front.  I 
positively  threaded  them,  and  heard 
the  ladies  screaming  with  joy  at 
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my  fright.  Then,  turning  short  to 
the  left,  I  halted  for  a  moment  in 
a  hedgerow  to  think  where  my 
hole  in  the  now  far  off 
hedge  was.  In  the  meantime, 
the  screams  from  the  carriages  in- 
creased. The  road  was  full  of 
people,  and  even  the  field  beyond, 
where  1  was  supposed  to  have  gone, 
but  didn't.  The  huntsman  blew 
his  horn,  the  Master  swore,  the 
horsemen  lost  their  heads,  and, 
better  than  all,  the  hounds  lost  the 
scent  of  me,  and  were  taken  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  I  had 
gone.  Now  was  my  chance,  and  I 
took  it — back  over  the  road  behind 
the  carriages ;  all  the  people  were 
watching  the  hounds,  and  never 
saw  me.  Straight  for  my  hole  this 
time.  Ah,  bad  luck!  the  second 
whip  had  caught  a  view  of  me. 
Still,  with  nearly  a  mile  to  the 
good,  my  strength  lasted  out, 
although  with  not  much  to  spare, 
as  there  was  a  terrible  scratching 
and  growling  at  the  hole  before 
I  had  time  to  get  my  breath. 
*  Come  away ;  leave  it,'  was  a  wel- 
come sound  from  the  huntsman, 
followed  by  *  We  must  not  dig  him 
here ;  he'll  run  better  next  time. 
Bob  White  says  he  was  only  a  cub.^ 
''It  was  just  before  nightfall  that 
I  was  thinking  of  creeping  out  to 
stretch  my  stiffened  limbs,  when  I 
heard  an  intruder,  and  he  came  to 
the  mouth  of  my  hole.  There  was 
the  rattle  of  a  chain,  the  like  of 
which  I  had  heard  before,  and  as 
I  peeped  cautiously  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hole  I  saw  my  hated  gaoler 
Bill  covering  the  mould  gently  over 
something  he  had  placed  there, 
and  heard  him  muttering,  'That 
blooming  thing  will  hold  him,  and 
no  mistake ' ;  but  it  didn't,  for  I 
soon  scratched  my  way  out  of 
another  hole  that  he  had  stopped 
up,  and  off  I  went.  Somehow  or 
other  I  grew  bold  at  this  time,  and 
determined  to  give  old  Bill  the 
benefit  of  my  slaughtering  propen- 
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sities,  so  I  crept  round  bis  place  at 
night,  well  blowing  his  poultry 
paddock,  which  was  all  wired  in 
except  at  one  place,  where  an 
opening  was  made  for  the  fowls  to 
go  out  and  in.  Throuffh  this  I 
went,  and  sure  enough  about  day- 
break out  they  came,  and  a  nice 
game  I  had  amongst  them.  Not 
content  with  killing  for  my  own 
breakfut  a  nice  fat  cockerel,  fed, 
no  doubt,  on  his  master's  best 
barley,  I  laid  out  a  lot  of  them,  and 
made  a  fine  show  of  feathers.  So 
delighted  was  I  at  the  game  I  had 
played  that  the  next  night,  just 
to  smell  about,  and  per- 
haps bring  away  another  break&st, 
I  paid  the  place  another  visit,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  down  I  went  into 
a  horrid  fall  trap,  and  there  I  was 
in  the  morning,  awaiting  my  fate 
and  my  enemy's  revenge.  *  By  Jove  I 
we've  got  bun.  Jack,  the  bloom- 
ing devil  I  Fetch  a  pair  of  tongs 
and  a  sack  quick  1  I  do  believe  it  is 
the  very  same  little  beggar  we  put 
down  for  the  shooters,  only  he  has 
done  himself  precious  well  ever 
since.  I  never  could  pad  him  through 


our  woods,  though.  I  should  like 
to  knock  his  brains  out  against  that 
tree,  (mly  he's  worth  more  to  me 
alive  than  dead.  Sound  as  a  bell, 
too;  has  never  toudied  a  trap.'  And 
that  is  how,  Mr.  Interviewer,  you 
find  me  here.  Not  that  I  have  seen 
old  Bill  lately ;  the  place  is  mighty 
quiet,  and  Jack  feeds  me.  What's 
up?" 

"I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Slyboots," 
replied  your  scribe.  "  Old  Throg- 
morton  has  gone  bust  in  the  last 
Stock  Exchange  panic ;  his  head 
keeper  has  been  quodded  for  selling 
his  master's  property.  Squire 
Parker  has  taken  the  shooting  of 
this  property  on  behalf  of  the  hunt, 
and  I  am  come  to  order  your 
immediate  release." 

The  imprisoned  cubgave  a  whisk 
of  his  brush  and  an  eager  bark  of 
delight.  What  a  pretty  sight  he 
was! 

As  the  light  was  thrown  on  him 
I  stole  a  snapshot  with  my  camera. 
The  likeness  is  excellent,  and  I  am 
going  to  send  it  as  a  present  to  the 
new  Nimrod  Club,  with  my  best 

wishes.  BOBDEBSB. 


October  Sport. 


In  the  writer's  opinion  there  are 
few  more  <' sporting"  months  in 
the  year  than  October.  True,  hunt- 
ing is  not  in  full  swing,  and  the 
trout-fisher  finds  his  occupation 
gone ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact 
that  some  of  the  best  gallops  of 
the  season  often  take  place  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month;  while 
the  angler  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  himself  a  guest  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed  or  Tyne,  or  some 
other  autumn  salmon  river,  is  not 
likely  to  find  much  fault  with  his 
lot ;  and  the  racing  man,  too — ^if 
he  can  fairly  be  styled  a  sportsman 
— has  plenty  to  occupy  himself  with 


in  the  shape  of  the  autumn  handi- 
caps and  the  various  '<hay  and 
corn"  meetings.  It  is,  perhaps, 
however,  to  the  shooting  man  that 
the  month  appeals  the  most. 
Good  October  shooting  is  some  of 
the  most  delightful  possible,  and 
thrice  blessed  among  shooters  is 
the  man  who  possesses  a  mixed 
shooting  in  the  Highlands  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  for  there  is,  per- 
haps,noform  of  shootingso  fascinat- 
ing as  a  day  in  mid-autumn  in 
some  parts  of  Perthshire  or  Inver- 
ness shire,  where  a  bag  will  include 
every  variety  of  game,  from  roedeer 
and  pheasants — ^perhaps  even  caper- 
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^cidlzie — down  to  groase  and  par- 
tridges. The  writer  has  such  a 
place  in  his  mind's  eye  even  as  he 
pens  these  lines,  where  long  plan- 
tations of  larch  and  birch,  alter- 
nating with  strips  of  cultivated 
land,  fringe  the  edge  of  the  grouse 
.moor,  and  where  every  variety, 
not  only  of  game,  but  of 
shooting,  are  combined.  First 
comes  a  walk  in  line  through 
some  stubble  and  potato  fields, 
where  the  ubiquitous  partridge  is 
found ;  then  some  large,  rough  en- 
-closures,  yielding  ground  game, 
snipe,  and  a  snap  at  an  old  cock 
grouse,  who  has  come  down  off  the 
moor  for  a  change  of  food,  are 
taken  in  like  manner,  to  be  followed 
by  as  pretty  a  bit  of  rough  covert- 
;  snooting  as  can  be  met  with — a 
long,  warm-lying  belt  of  larch  and 
fir  and  birch  trees.  Some  of  the 
guns  are  sent  forward,  others  line 
the  cross  rides,  and  others  come 
on  with  the  beaters ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  of  ttiem  has  the 
prettiest  shooting.  Perhaps  I 
ivould  award  the  palm  to  the  last- 
mentioned,  as  they  not  only  have 
the  best  chances  at  the  roe,  which 
are  very  shy  of  going  forward,  but 
get  charming  shots  at  the  winged 
game  which  break  back  at  the  end 
of  the  plantation ;  and  a  man  who 
can  get,  as  Ihave[seen,  a  right-and- 
left  of  rocketing  pheasants  and 
blackcock  (and  at  tins  time  of  the 
year  the  latter  are  worth  killing) 
is,  as  Mr.  Jorrocks  would  say, 
**  indeed  a  fortunate  individual." 

After  the  ¥30vert  is  beaten  out 
comes  a  walk  over  an  outlying 
stretch  of  the  moor ;  for  grouse, 
which,  wild  as  hawks  at  the 
end  of  August,  will  often  lie  well  in 
the  hot  October  noontide.  And  so 
the  day  is  made  out  in  alternate 
beats  of  varying  shooting,  culminat- 
ing, maybe,  in  a  short  grouse 
drive  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Perhaps  what  adds  such  a  charm 
to  a  day  of  this  description  is  the 
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glorious  wild  scenery  in  which  it 
is  carried  on  ;  the  autumn  tints  on 
the  trees,  the  lights  and  shades  on 
the  bare  tops  of  the  hills  in  the 
deer  forest — ^in  which  perhaps  a 
tardy  rifle  may  even  yet  be 
heard  to  ring — on  the  other  side 
of  the  placid  loch  sparkling  in  i 
the  noontide  sun,  and  above  aU  the 
magnificent  air,  keen  with  the 
breath  of  autumn,  and  a  great  deal 
more  exhilarating  than  the  cham- 
pagne to  which  it  is  so  often,  but 
incorrectly,  compared.  But,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  given  to  everyone 
to  reach  Corinth,  and  the  majority 
of  us  must  be  content  with  less 
ambitious  shooting  than  the  above; 
yet  who  could  desire  anything 
better  than  a  good  day  after  par- 
tridges, whether  driven  or  walked 
up,  on  a  sunny  October  day  ?  The 
*  *  little  brown  birds'  * — unde  derivatur 
this  stereotyped  expression  ? — have 
by  now  learned  to  take  very  good 
care  of  their  precious  little  bodies, 
and  are  very  different  creatures 
from  the  tender  youngsters  who, 
having  lost  their  mother,  squeaked 
up  at  your  very  feet  in  the  early 
days  of  September,  and  take  plenty 
of  stopping,  no  matter  whether  they 
rise  from  the  turnips  at  thirty 
yards  or  come  scrcamiug  over  the 
fence  forty  miles  an  hour,  like  so 
many  feathered  bombshells. 

The  pheasant,  however,  despite 
the  statement  which  religiously 
appears  in  every  almanac  that  the 
shooting  thereof  commences  on 
the  1st,  hardly  enters  into  October 
sport,  though  a  certain  number  are 
of  course  killed  on  Highland 
shootings  like  the  one  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  and  on  the  outlying 
edges  of  English  and  lowland 
estates.  There  is,  as  Bromley- 
Davenport  pointed  out,  but  one  way 
to  treat  the  pheasant,  and  that  is 
as  a  rocketer  ;  and  though  there 
may  be  men  who  like  "  plastering  " 
them  as  they  rise  out  of  turnips  or 
hedgerows,  I,  for  one,  have  never 
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come  across  them.  That  there 
must  be  such  men  is,  I  fancy,  con- 
clusively proved  by  a  statement 
which  constantly  appears  every 
year  on  October  2nd  in  my  local 
paper,  and,  indeed,  in  nearly  every 
journal,  provincial  or  Metropolitan, 
published  on  that  date  throughout 
the  kingdom.  It  reads  invariably 
something  like  this :  *<  Opening  of 
the  Pheasant  Shooting  Season. — ^In 
the  Clodbnry  district  of  Loamshire 
sportsmen  were  early  astir  yesterday, 
and,  despite  unfavourable  weather, 
good  sport  was  obtained,  &c., 
&c.,  &o.  In  Clodbury  last  night 
pheasants  were  on  sale  at  7s.  to 
9s.  the  brace."  The  paragraph 
never  fails  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  '<0n  the  estates  of  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas,  Lord  Choke- 
bore,  Sir  John  Broadacres,  and  on 
other  preserves  in  the  district,  the 
coverts  will  not  be  broken  [this  last 
expression  is  delightful]  until  later 
in  the  season." 

But  let  us  leave  the  gun  and 
turn  to  another  branch  of  October 
sport,  and  imagine  ourselves  thigh- 
deep  in  some  favourite  pool  on  an 
autumn  salmon  river.  The  water  is 
just  of  the  right  height,  and  swirls 
quietly  along,  the  colour  of  (forgive 
the  simile)  old  brown  sherry.  The 
sky  is  dull,  the  air  warm,  and  a 
gentle  down-stream  wind  lends 
impetus  to  our  line  and  ruffles  the 
surface  of  the  stream.  There  is  a 
certain  peaceful  calm  abroad,  as 
though  Nature  itself  had  felt  the 
influence  of  the  dying  year.  The 
woods  which  clothe  the  steep  banks 
of  the  river  are  gorgeous  in  their 
autumn  dress  of  red  and  gold  ; 
occasionally  a  leaf  drops  from  some 
overhanging  bough,  flutters  lazily 
down  on  the  water,  and  floats 
quietly  away.  We  are  alone,  and 
not  a  sound  is  heard  above  the 
subdued  murmur  of  the  river  save 
the  swish  of  our  rod  or  the  creak 
of  our  reel,  until  with  a  sudden 
rush  a  great  silver  flsh — tinged,  like 


the  trees,  with  a  touch  of  autumn — 
flings  itself  out  of  the  water  with  a 
splash  that,  old  hands  as  we  are, 
makes  our  heart  beat  quicker,  and 
causes  us  to  carefully  mark  the  spot 
where  the  widening  circles  show 
that  the  fish  is  lying.  Whether 
we  kill  him  or  not  is,  however, 
not  pertinent  to  such  a  sketch  as 
this. 

One  more  phase  of  October,  and 
then  we  are  done.  It  is  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  day  mild  and 
humid,  succeeding  a  night  of  slight 
frost,  which  is  fast  bringing  the 
foliage  off  the  trees  of  a  small  oak 
covert,  which   the  huntsman  and 
this  year's  entry  with  a  few  couple 
of  old  hounds  are  finally  drawing 
ere  leaving  off.    A  cub  has  already 
been    killed  earlier    in  the    day, 
and       the      majority      of       the 
field  has  long  since  gone  home, 
leaving  but  a  faithful  few,  clad  in 
last  year's  mufti  coats  and  butcher 
boots,  who  are  gathered  round  the 
Master  at  one  end  of  a  ride.     Sud- 
denly, a  whimper,  followed  by  a 
burst  of  melody  and  the  twang  of 
the    horn ;    then    silence,   and    a 
fresh     outbreak    from    the   pack, 
and    then    a    whipper  -  in,     his 
face  scarlet  with  excitement,  gallops 
down  the  ride.    *'  Please,  sir,  it's  an 
old   fox,  and  Ben  says  shall   he 
stop  them?"     A  moment's  inde- 
cision, and  then,  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  <'No,  let  them  go;  it  will  do 
the    young    hounds     good,"    the 
Master  and  his  delight^  followers 
are  away  up  the  ride,  flinging  the 
soft    soil    behind    them.    A    mo- 
mentary pause  at  the  wicket    at 
the  for  end — how  different  irom  the 
crowding  which    will   take    place 
six  weeks  hence! — and  they  are  out 
in  the  open,  before  them  a  wide 
panorama  of  grass  and  not  another 
covert  for  miles. 

Now,  this  is  in  many  respects 
almost  the  acme  or  chief  d^ght 
of  hunting,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  thesemen  have  formonths  been 
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deprived  of  their  favourite  pastime. 
Up  till  now  they  may  have  had  a 
oeriiain  amount  of  cub-hunting  and 
cantering  about  in  big  woodlands, 
but  this  is  their  first  gallop  across 
country  J  BJOii  it  is  to  them  almost 
as  the  first  sight  of  land  to  a  man 
who  has  been  violently  sea-sick  for 
a  week.  True,  the  country  is  a 
little  blind,  but  the  fences  look  so 
much  more  formidable  than  they 
really  are  that  horses  jump  bigger 
at  them,  and  so  make  no  mistakes ; 
and  if  the  ground  is  a  trifle  on  the 
hard  sid6,it  is,  at  all  evenbs,. sound 
going,  and  preferable  to  the  boggy, 
poached-up  clays  of  later  on  in 
the  season ;  the  field  is  small  and 
select,  and  every  man  is  at  liberty 


to  take  his  own  line,  without 
having  a  score  of  others  on  his 
back,  and  if  only  the  fox  will  run 
straight  (and  old  foxes  almost  invari- 
ably do  behave  so  in  October)  these 
men  will  ride  home  in  the  cool  of 
the  autumn  evening  more  delighted 
with  their  day's  sport  than  with  a 
dozen  such  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  has  worn  off.  Alas!  with 
hunting,  as  with  everything  else, 

The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of 
our  glory. 

But  although  October  is  hardly  in 
the  youth  of  the  year,  we  think  we 
have  made  out  a  pretty  good  case 
for  it.  P.  B. 


The  Drop  Scene   on  a  Great  Success. 


The  county  cricket  season  closed 
on  September  8rd,  1895,  and  a 
new  venture  in  cricket  county  con- 
tests has  proved  an  immense  suc- 
cess. The  details  of  all  the  county 
cricket  have  been  written,  as  events 
came  off,  again  and  again,  and  a 
compendium  of  them  all  will  be 
found  in  the  cricket  annuals  which 
should  come  out  towards  the  end  of 
the  year ;  but  it  is  a  pleasant  reflec- 
tion to  give  a  back  look  to  things  as 
they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  to 
compare  them  with  things  as  they 
aare  to-day. 

It  happened  within  the  last 
:fifteen  years  that  one  of  the  largest 
metropolitan  clubs,  whose  exist- 
ence dates  back  to  fifty 
years  ago,  after  some  years 
of  prosperity  drifted  away  towards 
zero,  and  the  late  Mr.  F.  Burbidge, 
who  was  one  of  the  celebrated  old 
Surrey  eleven  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifties  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  sixties,  tried  the  experiment 
of  getting  all  the  colts,  amateur 
and  professional,  together  early  in 


the  year,  and  giving  them  a  thorough 
drilling.  The  late  Hon.  Robert 
Grimston,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  inaugurating  a  Surrey  County 
Club  half  a  century  ago— though 
not  a  Surrey  man — came  to  Mr. 
Burbidge's  aid,  and  these  two  soon 
found  out  a  fair  amount  of  talent ; 
and  the  great  advantage  of  the 
scheme  was  that  they  personally 
tested  the  capabilities  of  aspirants 
for  fame,  and  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  colts  being  <*runup"  or 
**  run  down "  in  the  market 
through  professional  jealousy.  The 
experiment  proved  so  successful 
that  they  urged  the  Surrey  Club 
to  commence  a  series  of  matches 
against  counties  whose  elevens 
did  not  come  to  London  except  in 
Marylebone  Club  and  Ground 
matches,  with  an  eye  to  open  up 
a  new  field  for  a  few  colts,  some  of 
whom  could  be  tried  in  the  new 
county  matches,  and  be  drafted 
into  the  county  eleven  from  time 
to  time;  moreover,  this  scheme 
gave  to  several  county  elevens  an 
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opportunity  to  appear  before  a 
London  ring.  This  movement  was 
the  beginning  of  ahnost  numberless 
inter-county  matches  which  now 
fill  the  papers,  as  other  old-estab- 
lished counties  besides  Surrey  fol- 
lowed suit.  A  year  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Burbidge,  with  the  aid 
of  his  old  brother-cricketer,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Dowson,  who  was  one  of 
the  only  four  amateurs  in  the  old 
Surrey  eleven,  persuaded  the 
Surrey  Club  to  start  a  regular 
trainer  for  a  second  eleven,  and 
they  succeeded  in  finding  a  York- 
shire gentleman,  Mr.  Grabum, 
who  lived  in  Surrey,  and  who  has 
given  four  seasons  to  his  task,  and 
has  produced  an  eleven  who  are 
fit  to  cope  with  very  many  of  the 
present  county  elevens,  and  who 
would  give  iJie  first  eleven  of 
Surrey  a  very  hard  day's  practice* 
if  they  tried  them,  as  their  fielding, 
especially,  is  marvellous ;  for  youth 
wUl  be  served. 

At  the  time  when  the  movement 
was  made  nine  counties  only  were 
on  the  list  of  those  who  inter- 
changed home  and  home  matches, 
as  a  rule,  annually,  more  or  less, 
and  these  were  Surrey,  Derbyshire, 
Gloucester,  Middlesex,  Yorkshire, 
Sussex,  Notts,  Lancashire,  and 
Kent,  and  when  a  new  set  of 
counties  came  to  the  firont  the  first- 
named  were  called  by  the  Press 
"first-dass  counties,"  other  coun- 
ties were  called  "second-class," 
and  there  was  a  third  list  of  minor 
counties,  consisting  of  those  who. 
played  matches  in  which  great 
players  of  note  were  either  totally 
absent  or  very  rare.  At  the  time 
when  this  classification  was  com- 
menced there  was  little  to  be  said 
against  the  system,  as  the  orig^  of 
it  was  simply  a  matter  of  convenience 
for  the  compilers,  and  the  new 
elevens  were  what  would  be  called 
on  the  Turf  "dark  horses,"  whose 
public  form  was  unknown.  Derby- 
shire was  dropped  out  of  the  first 


class  by  the  Press  after  a  blank 
season. 

By  degrees  the  championship  came 
on  the  carpet,  and,  as  is  always  the 
custom,  a  large  section  of  the 
public  who  have  "  records  on  the 
brain"  were  very  keen  about 
championships,  although  a  large 
section  also  of  old  cricketers  cared 
not  for  such  things.  These  cham- 
pionships, in  setting  off  losses 
against  wins,  were  calculated  by 
allowing  draws  to  count  as  half  a 
win  each.  It  was  a  rule  which,  like 
"  Topsy,"  grew,  no  one  knows  how, 
when  the  M.C.O.  issued  a  law  that 
draws  should  count  as  "i^." 
Before  this  there  were  more  than 
suspicions  that  in  some  instances 
attempts  were  made  by  wilful 
delay — ^in  fact,  by  "roping" — ^to 
secure  a  draw ;  when  the  M.C.G. 
stepped  in  again  and  brought  in 
the  closure,  and  a  most  admirable 
arrangement  it  was. 

As  time  went  on,  some  of  the 
so-called  second-class  counties 
obtained  most  creditable  victories 
over  those  of  the  so-called 
"  first  dass,"  and  many  excellent 
cricketers  sprang  up  in  unlikely 
counties.  The  M.C.C.  lent  a  great 
amount  of  aid  by  taking  many  of 
the  professionals  from  the  new 
counties  on  their  staff  at  Lord's. 
A  few  years  since  some  of  the 
counties  felt  the  great  hardship  of 
being  under-classed,  as  the  public, 
or  a  large  section  of  them  who 
follow  nothing  but  "star"  players 
in  every  sport,  would  not  attend 
matches  in  which  one  of  the 
sides  was  called  "second-class," 
forgetting  that  in  some  of  those 
counties  there  were  often  some 
of  the  best  men  in  England. 
The  consequence  was  that  many 
county  elevens  in  sparsely-popu- 
lated districts  could  only  afford  to 
play  a  few  matches,  as  the 
funds  had  to  a  great  extent 
to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  liberal 
patrons  ;  and  the  readers  of  BAn^T 
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would  be  not  a  little  astonished  if  they 
knew  what  enormoas  saorifioes  were 
made  by  private  individuals  towards 
supporting  some  of  the  county 
elevens.  Two  years  ago  Yorkshire, 
which  was  champion  county  (and 
which  is  the  most  bond  fide  county 
in  England,  as  always,  or  almost 
always,  without  exception,  the 
eleven  consists  of  Yorkshiremen), 
sounded  the  war-note  against  the 
invidious  comparisons  between 
counties  some  of  which  contained 
players  of  equal  eminence  as  those 
who  were  cidled  first-class.  Public 
feeling  amongst  old  cricketers  was 
earnest  in  having  some  authoritative 
classification,  if  any  classification 
was  wanted. 

There  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  some  of  the  best 
cricketers  in  England  as  to  whether 
'<  championship "  and  averages 
were  to  be  ofiSciaUy  recognised  or 
not ;  but  as  it  was  evident  that  a 
large  number  of  the  spectators 
believe  in  some  real  value  in  those 
honours,  it  was  thought  best  to 
lay  down  rules  for  their  calculation. 

We  all  know  what  happened. 
Lord  Hawke  and  the  captains  of 
what  were  then  called  first-class 
counties  met  in  April,  1894,  to 
discuss  a  question  of  *^  follow  on." 
It  was  well  known  that  during  the 
season  of  1898  the  leaders  of  the 
principal  counties  sympathised 
with  the  complaints  of  Derby- 
shire, Essex,  Leicestershire,  and 
Warwickshire,  which  were  fre- 
quently before  them,  and  the 
subject  was  stirred  up  by  the  old 
President  of  Yorkshire,  and  was 
ripe  for  solution  when  opportunity 
occurred.  To  have  called  a  meet- 
ing of  all  counties  to  consider  the 
question  would  have  been  like 
stirring  up  a  beehive  with  a  stick. 
The  experiment  of  counties  adjust- 
ing their  own  precedence  was  tried 
at  the  Oval  some  years  ago,  and 
*'  birds  in  their  little  nests  ''  would 
not  agree  by  any  means,  although 


Dr.  Watts  said  they  do.  According 
to  the  results  of  1898,  taken  from 
''  Wisden's  Almanack  "  at  the  close 
of  that  year,  it  appeared  that  Derby- 
shire had  won  aU  their  county 
matches — eight  in  number — ex 
cept  one,  and  had  been  robbed  of 
victory  over  Yorkshire  by  the 
weather,  and  had  had  a  grand 
fight  against  Lancashire.  Warwick- 
*  shire  had  done  equally  well,  beat- 
ing Yorkshire  by  nine  wickets ; 
Leicestershire  had  won  and  lost  five 
matches,  having  beaten  Notts  and 
Surrey;  Essex  had  won  and  lost 
three  matches,  having  beaten 
Surrey.  These  four  counties 
were  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
second  -  class  counties,  and  had 
all  complained  for  several  seasons 
of  the  great  detriment  to  their 
exchequers  by  being  always  styled 
<'  second-class  counties,"  as  the 
public  are  so  fickle  that  they 
would  not  go  and  see  a  match  in 
any  numbers  if  only  one  first-class 
county  was  playing,  and  compara- 
tively few  attended  matches  be- 
tween the  second-class  counties* 
Cheshire,  Hants,  and  Staffordshire 
were  the  three  counties  which 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  second- 
class  counties  list — each  <<  owing  " 
four — the  two  first-named  having 
won  two  matches  out  of  eight,  the 
last-named  having  played  and  lost 
four  matches.  Hants  had  beaten 
Sussex,  it  is  true,  in  1898.  It 
must  have  been  clear  to  anyone 
who  had  cricket  at  heart  that  it 
would  have  been  most  unsports- 
manlike for  any  ceunty  of  what 
was  called  the  first  class  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  four  counties  who 
had  not  only  won  their  spurs,  but 
who  had  sent  out  first-rate  amateur 
and  professional  cricketers  from 
their  ranks,  being  put  on  the  same 
level  as  themselves.  So,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Hawke,  the  case 
was  represented  to  the  Committee 
of  the  M.C.O.,  at  the  unanimous 
request  of  the  captains  of  the  nine 
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first-olass  counties,  that  the  first 
four  counties  in  the  former  year's 
second-class  list  should  be  pro- 
moted to  the  first  class,  and 
that  some  authoritative  rule  for 
championships,  averages,  and  classi- 
fication should  be  made.  We  all 
now  know  what  the  rules  are,  and 
what  was  the  result  of  the  last 
season's  cricket. 

This  important  move  by  captains 
of  leading  counties  was  made 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
after  the  captains  had  dis- 
cussed the  "follow-on"  question 
for  which  they  were  summoned. 
The  proposition  was  agreed  to  at 
once  as  regards  the  four  counties. 
The  result  of  the  season  of  1895  has 
been  that  history  has  repeated  itself, 
and  has  proved  that  the  charm  of 
cricket  is  its  glorious  uncertainty. 
Nine  was  supposed,  by  those  who 
set  the  champion^ip  going  on 
liheir  own  rules,  to  be  the  magic 
number  of  champion  counties,  and 
aow  their  judgment  has  been 
tested  and  found  wanting.  Out  of 
the  first  nine  on  the  list  of  coun- 
ties, ranked  according  to  their  per- 
formances, three — Derbyshire,  War- 
wickshire, and  Essex — are  included. 
Hants  comes  No.  10,  above  Sussex, 
Notts,  and  Kent.  Now  that  the  ban 
of ''second  class"  has  been  taken  off, 
Derbyshire,  Warwickshire,  Essex, 
Leicestershire,  and  Hants  (added  by 
M.G.G.),  when  contending  against 
each  other  or  against  some  of  the 
old  first-class  counties,  draw  large 
crowds  of  spectators,and  the  matches 
are  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest  by  our  old  friends  the 
''  champion  and  average  mongers," 
and  immediately  after  Hants  was 
added  to  the  list  of  first  class  her 
performances  became  of  equal 
interest.  Moreover,  the  movement 
has  placed  fourteen  counties  on 
equal  terms,  and  the  door  has  been 
left  open  wide  enough  for  other 
counties  whose  performances  are 
of  a  high  standard  to  enable  them 


to  get  a  place  in  the  rank  of  first- 
class  counties,  although  their  means 
or  position  will  not  enable  them  to 
qualify  for  championship  honours. 
The  game  is  now  **  under  the  law," 
and  captains  of  counties  have  set 
a  grand  precedent,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  always  be  followed, 
which  is  that  captains  alone  should 
meet,  without  any  outside  dic- 
tation by  committees  or  any- 
one else,  and  discuss  any  sub- 
ject which  involves  public  questions 
as  regards  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  county  matches,  and 
submit  their  opinions  or  differences 
as  the  case  may  be  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  M.C.C.  for  decision 
and  ruling. 

There  was  a  grievance  attempted 
to  be  floated  about  "injustice  to 
Hants."  Anyone  looking  at  "  Wis- 
den's  ALnanack  "  for  1894,  p.  328, 
will  see  that  Hants  had  not  a  very 
grand  character  given  to  them  in 
that  year  ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  those  who  inaugurated 
the  movement  for  the  advancement 
of  counties  went  by  the  records  of 
1893,  and  found  that  Hants 
were  in  their  former  position 
of  1892 — ^last  but  one.  Hants  was 
on  the  same  level  as  Cheshire, 
each  "  owing "  four,  hsrving  lost 
six  matches  out  of  eight,  and 
winning  two;  but  Hants  had 
beaten  Sussex.  Supposing  the 
promoters  of  the  new  move- 
ment had  gone  for  Hants,  would 
not  someone  have  written,  "  What 
an  injustice  to  Cheshire  i  "  ?  If 
those  who  make  these  suggestions 
had  known  how  anxious  the  old 
counties  were  to  remove  the  griev- 
ance which  had  hung  over  the  first 
four  of  the  newer  counties,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  against 
the  judgment  of  those  who  were 
aiding  them,  they  might  have  given 
them  credit  for  using  a  little  dis- 
cretion in  not  running  five  candi- 
dates when  four  seats  were  almost 
certain    to    be    agreed   to  unani- 
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moasly.  Banning  a  donbtfal 
candidate  is  often  a  fatal  mistake 
in  electioneering,  and  endangers  the 
certain  seats.  The  operation  of  the 
newlaw  was  deferred  till  1896 ;  and, 
directly  Hants  made  their  great 
mark  in  1894,  their  name  was 
added.  Where  was  the  "  injustice  " 
of  April,  1894  ?  And  perhaps  the 
readers  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  as  HaQts  had  beaten  Sussex  in 
1898  it  was  mooted  at  the  time, 
when  the  captains  made  the  move, 
for  advancing  the  four  counties- 
that,  after  securing  the  position  of 
the  new  candidates  for  first-class 
rank,  Hants,  whose  eleven  had 
beaten  Sussex  in  1898,  could  be  got 
in  too.  In  1894  Hants  made  a 
brilliant  finish  to  the  season, 
and  none  were  more  pleased 
than  the  old  captains.  .  The 
charge  of  injustice  was  unfair, 
and  incapable  of  proof;  but  it  is 
so  easy  to  throw  dirt,  and  some 
must  stick. 

The  history  of  counties  has  always 
been  the  same :  they  have  their 
brilliant  seasons  and  their  ''frosts." 
Those  who  remember .  half  a  cen- 
tury of  cricket  have  seen  most  of 
the  grand  counties  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  and  at. zero  from  time  to  time. 
Anyhow,    the    great,  increase   of 


inter-county  cricket  has  been  a 
wonderful  thing  for  the  game 
in  all  parts  of  England.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-one  inter- 
county  matches  between  first- 
class  elevens  -  were  ph^yed,'  >  of 
which  101  were  won  and  80  drawn, 
owing,  partly,  to  wet  and  partly  to 
colossal  scores  made  on  wickets 
''  manufactured  "  with  the  aid  of  a 
lawn-mower  which  cuts  grass  down 
to  the  roots  and  by  hydrants  and 
three-ton  rollers.  Well,  the  world 
must  do  as  they  please.  The  old 
school,  prefer  a  fair,  level  green- 
sward, with  short  grass  on  it,  which 
gives-  the  bowler  a  chance,  and 
which  allows  the  wet.  to.  percolate 
if  showers  come. on.  Some  of  the 
modem  wickets  are  turned  into 
sloughs,  of  despond,  with  puddles 
at  either  end,  if  heavy  showers  come 
on  ;  or,  if  the  weather  be  unusually 
dry,  the  surface  becomes  wpm,  and 
blows  away  in  clouds  of  du^t. 
F.  G. 
Query .^— Would  it .  be  thqught 
absurd  if  power  was  given  .to  the 
umpires  to  order  a. new  .wicket  in 
cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  go 
on  on  the  old  wicket  after  rain? 
More  than  often  the  ground  is  play- 
able within  a  few  yards  of  the 
original  wicket. 


Animal  Painters. 

V.  SAMUEL  ALKEN— VI.  HENRY  ALKEN- 
VII.  HENRY  GORDON  ALKEN. 


i  By   Sib    Walteb 

.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  the 
I  channels  from  which  information 
I  could  have  been  .obtained,  in  regard 
j  to  the  artists  above  named,  have 
!  been     closed     by    death.       The 
i  following  brief  articles,  however, 
will,  I  hope,  help  a  httle  in  clear- 
ing away  long-standing  errors  re- 
specting works  under    the  name 
of  Aiken.    The  family  pedigree,  or 
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origin,  of  the  Aiken  family  cannot 
be  traced,  but  in  the  Gentlemen*8 
Magazine  for  October,  1772,  there 
is  mention  made  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Verrier  AlUn,  living  at 
.Lenham .  Vicarage,  Kent,  and  it 
is  not  too  much,  therefore,  to 
imagine  that  the  artist  family  of 
this  name  sprung  from  the  Southern 
counties  of  England,  for,  both  in 
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the  works  of  Samuel  Aiken,  and 
Henry  Aiken,  the  landsoape-soeneryy 
wattle  fences,  and  other  indioar 
tions,  are  peculiar  to  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  thus 
leaving  but  little  doubt  that  the 
early  lives  of  both  these  men,  and 
the  sporting  knowledge  which  is 
to  be  found  in  most  of  their  works 
must  have  been  learnt  and  fostered 
in  these  counties. 

The  fact  of  the  name  being 
sometimes  quoted  as  Alkin,  and  at 
others  as  Aiken,  is  of  little  im- 
portance, for,  at  this  period,  many 
papers  exist  with  names  of  persons 
spelt,  in  the  same  document,  in 
three  different  ways. 
V. 

Samubl  Alk£n  was  bom  about 
1750,  and  died  about  1825. 

He  resided  in  London,  and,  in 
1780,  exhibited  a  drawing,  <<  Design 
lor  a  Monument,"  at  the  Boyal 
Academy,  after  which  he  appears 
to  have  devoted  himself  to  sport- 
ing subjects.  There  are  many  of 
his  water-colour  drawings  and 
works  in .  oil  existing.  His 
hawking  and  coursing  pictures  are 
ohuracteristic  of  the  period  in  which 
he  Hved.  They  possess  much 
merit,  particularly  so  in  delineat- 
ing the  character  of  sport  of 
the  period.  The  breeds  of  pointers, 
setters,  greyhounds,  and  other  dogs 
are  shown ;  also  his  hunting  pic- 
tures are  cleverly  drawn,  giving 
the  character  of  the  horses,  the 
style  of  dress,  and  the  landscape 
scenery.  Some  of  his  pictures  are 
in  oil, of  a  large  size;  others  are 
coloured  drawings ;  and  many  are 
sketches  in  pencil,  some  only  partly 
coloured.  In  the  early  numbers 
of  <<  Annals  of  Sporting,"  published 
in  and  after  1822,  will  be  found 
twenty-six  engravings  from  his 
pictures.  There  exist,  indeed, 
numerous  engravings  from  his 
works,  among  them  one  engraved 
by  J.  Pollard,  from  a  painting  en- 
titled ''  Hunters  at  Covert  Side," 


the  property  of  the  celebrated 
Colonel  Thornton,  published  in 
1820  by  S.  Knights.  There  an 
also  four  plates,  26  in.  by  9  in., 
engnved  by  T.  Sutherland,  and 
published  in  1841  by  James  W. 
Laird,  1,  Leadenhall  Street,  en- 
titled -'Pox  Hunting,"  "Hare 
Hunting,"  «*  Stag  Hunting/'  and 
"Coursing";  and  four  plates,  11  in. 
by  7iin.,  engraved  by  J.  Pollazd, 
and  published  at  the  same  time, 
entitled  "  Partridge  Shooting/' 
"  Pheasant  Shooting,"  "  Woodooek 
Shooting,"  and  "  Grouse  Shooting." 

VI. 

EbsNBT  Alken,  born  1784,  died 
April,  1851. 

The  birthplace  of  this  celebrated 
artist  is  not  known,  but  we  mftj 
fairly  believe  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Samuel  Alken,  who  was  residing 
in  London,  and  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age  at  the  date  of  Hemy 
Aiken's  birth.  The  first  xnentiaD 
of  Henry  Aiken's  name  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Royal  Academy  is 
in  1801,  when  he  was  only  seven- 
teen years  old.  At  that  time  he 
was  residing  in  London,  and  exhi- 
bited a  miniature,  "Portrait  d 
Miss  Oubbins,"  his  address  being 
given  at  *'  J.  T.  Barber's,  Minia- 
ture Painter  to  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
25,  Southampton  Street,  Strand." 
It  was  in  1816,  when  Henry  Alken 
was  thirty-two  years  old,  that  the 
first  trace  can  be  found  of  works  of 
his  appertaining  to  sport,  for  in 
that  year  he  executed,  for  publica- 
tion, eighteen  plates  entitled  *'  Hie 
Beauties  and  Defects  of  the  Figure 
of  the  Horse." 

His  progress  from  this  time 
became  rapid,  and  his  works  were 
in  great  demand  by  the  London 
sporting-picture  dealers,  Thomas 
McLean,  S.  and  J.  Fuller,  Rudolph 
Ackerman,  and  othei^. 

The  private  patrons  of  Hemy    ! 
Alken  were  few,  and  of  these  the 
most  important,  perhaps,  was  Mr. 
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Hollingworth  Magniao,  "who  had  in 
Ms  unique  collection  at  Colworth 
many    fine    examples    of    Henry 
Aiken's  works.    A  series  of  eight 
oil  paintings  of   "The  Leicester- 
shire   Steeplechase,"    on    March 
12th,  1829,  which  were  painted  to 
Mr.  Magniac's  order,  were  after- 
wards engraved.    The  titles  are  as 
follows :— (No.    1)    "The  Start," 
(2)  "  Going  the  Pace,"  (8)  "  Symp- 
toms of  Distress,  with  the  Cock- 
tail   Floored,"    (4)    "  The    Field 
Becomes  Select,"  (5)"A  Bich  Scene, 
and    such    as    no    other    country 
can  exhibit,"  (6)  "  Dick  Christian's 
last  fall,  commonly  calleda  header," 
(7)  "  The  Climax  of  Disaster,"  (8) 
"The  Winning-post  at    Billesdon 
Ooplow."     ThiiB  important  set  of 
paintings  is  of  Donsiderable  interest, 
as  it  gives  the  portraits  of  cele- 
brated   men    and    horses    of  the 
Leicestershire  Hunt  at  that  period, 
amongst  the  number   being  Dick 
Christian  on    Mr.    Maxse's    grey 
horse  "  King  of  the  Valley,"  Cap- 
tain Boss  on  his  own  mare  "  Pole- 
cat," Mr.  Beecher  on  "  Bantam," 
Mr.  Haycock  on  "Clinker,"  Bill 
Wright  on  Mr.  Patrick's  bay  mare 
"  Lazy  Bett,"  Mr.  Field  Nicholson 
on     Sir    Harry   Goodrioke's    bay 
gelding  "  Magic,"  Mr.  Guilford  on 
Sir  Francis  Mackenzie's  bay  geld- 
ing "Spartacus."     Several  other 
portraits  also  are  given,  including 
"  Nimrod  "  reading  the  articles  of 
the  race. 

A  graphic  account,  written  by 
"Nimrod,"canbefoundinVol.  78of 
the  Sporting  Magaaine^  April,  1829, 
of  this  celebrated  steeplechase,  and 
the  finish,  at  Billesdon  Coplow,  a 
covert  celebrated  for  producing  the 
stouteet  foxes  in  the  Quom  Hunt. 
The  horses  were  thus  placed : — 

Magic,  1. 

King  of  the  Valley,  2. 
Lazy  Bet,  8. 
Clinker,  4. 

Henry  Aiken  paid  several  visits 


to  Colworth,  and,  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  when  very  weak  and 
consumptive,  availed  himself  of 
Mr.  Magniac's  invitation  to  stay  as 
long  as  he  liked.  This  he  did  by 
remaining  about  two  years,  during 
which  period  he  executed  many 
works,  among  them  "  The  Oakley 
Hunt,"  of  which  Mr.  Magniac  was 
the  Master,  this  being  the  biggest 
picture  in  oil  he  ever  painted.  The 
plates  in  many  sporting  and  other 
books  were  drawn  by  him,  including 
those  in  the  "Life  and  Death  of 
John  Mytton,"  nineteen  plates,  pub- 
lished in  1887;  "  Jorrocks's  Jaunts 
and  Jollities,"  sixteen  plates, 
1887 ;  "  Life  of  a  Sportsman,"  by 
"  Nimrod,"  thirty-six  plates,  1848. 
Several  of  the  plates  in  these  works 
were  etched  as  well  as  drawn  by 
him.  He  was  master  of  a  style  at 
once  most  elegant  and  refined,  and 
produced  small  pencil  works  with 
a  lightness  and  minuteness  which 
go  far  to  prove  that  he  had  gifts 
which  should  rank  him  as  a  genius 
of  no  ordinary  merit.  It  may  indeed 
be  said  that  there  has  been  no 
artist  to  rival  him  with  the  pencil. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  sport, 
and  of  the  habits  of  animals  and 
birds,  coupled  with  his  anatomical 
power,  served  him  in  producing 
drawings  which  have  never  been 
surpassed.  There  are  in  exist- 
ence numerous  examples  of  his 
works  both  in  pencil  and  oils, 
while  the  coloured  prints  from 
his  more  popular  works  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every 
direction. 

Henry  Aiken's  name  first  appears 
in  ihe  Sporting  Magazine  Vol.  70, 
in  the  year  1827,  in  a  work  from 
his  hand  called  "Portrait  of  a  Fox- 
hunter  and  his  Hounds,"  engraved 
by  J.  B.  Scott.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  in  the  152  vols,  of  this 
interesting  publication  no  more 
plates  from  his  works  are  given 
till  the  year  1847,  when  two  en- 
graved plates    by  the    celebrated 
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Jolm  Soott  appear  in  Vols.  110 
and  111:  "A  Sure  Find" 
(uncarting  a  stag),  engraved  by 
£.  Hacker.  In  Vols.  119  and 
120,  for  the  year  1852,  two  others 
will  be  seen,  engraved  by  J.  H. 
Engleheart,  entitled  ''The  Start 
for  the  St.  Leger  in  1861  *'  and 
<<The  Race  for  the  St.  Leger  in 
1861  " — Newminster's  year. 
There  will  also  be  seen  in  the 


sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  Highgate  Cemetery. 
He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter- 
Henry  Gordon  Aiken,  whose  life 
will  be  read  below ;  George,  drowned 
at  Woolwich  in  1862,  aged  fiftj; 
and  Sefrien,  who  died  in  1873, 
aged  fifty-four. 

VII. 
Henbt  Gobdon  Alken,  born  at 
Ipswich  1810,  died  in  London  1892, 


TitlnofWork. 

No.  of 
Plates. 

Books  published  by 

|T«». 

The  Beanties  and  Defecte  of  the  Figure  of 

1 

1 

1 

the  Hone      

18 

S.  and  J.  Fuller 

1  1816 

Landscape  Scenery     

26 

Do. 

1821 

Scraps  from  the  Sketch  Book          

42     , 

Thos.  M'Lean 

,    1822 

Sketches  :  Horses,  Dogs        

28 

Bowney  and  Foster 

!   1822 

Symptoms  of  Being  Amused 

40 

Thos.  M'Lean 

<    1822 

Tutor's  Assistant        

6 

Do. 

1823 

New  Sketch  Book        

40    , 

S.  and  J.  Fuller 

1823 

Studies  from  the  Sta^e;  or,  The  Vicissi- 

tudes of  Life 

82 

W.  Sama. 

18S3 

Popular  Songs 

48 

Thos.  MOiean 

1823 

Sporting  Scrap  Book 

Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages  of  Man 

A  Touch  of  the  Pine  Arts     

49 

Do. 

1824 

7 

Do. 

1824 

12 

Do. 

1824 

National  Sports  of  Great  Britain    

50 

Do. 

1835 

Studies  of  the  Horse 

22 

Budolph  Ackerman 

.   1880 

The  Eight  and  Wrong  Sort 

2 

Do. 

l8So 

The  Quom  Hunt        

8 

Do. 

1   1837 

Grand  Leicestershire  Steeplechase 

8 

Da. 

1837 

A  Panorama  of  a  Fox  Hunt.. 

Do. 

1837 

Sporting  Anecdotes  (humorous  plates)      ... 

1    ^ 

Do. 

1839 

The  Night  Riders  of  Nacton           

1      4 

Do. 

,   1839 

Horse  Dealing 

!      2 

Do. 

19U 

Cockfighting 

,      4 

Do. 

1841 

A  Fox  Hunt  (large  plates) 

4 

Do. 

1844 

Sporting           

4 

Do. 

,  1847 

Coaching  Scenes         

4 

Do. 

1850 

eleven  volumes  of  the  Sporting 
BevieWf  published  between  the 
years  1889  and  1844,  many  pic- 
tares  by  him  of  fox-hunting,  stag- 
hunting,  coursing,  deer-stalking, 
and  subjects  connected  with  the 
road,  engraved  by  E.  Hacker,  John 
Scott,  and  Engleheart.  Among 
other  special  published  works  by 
him  we  have  those  enumerated  in 
the  list  given  herewith. 

Henry  Aiken  died  at    Kentish 
Town  on  April  8th,  1851,  in  the 


the  elder  son  of  the  celebrated  Henry 
Aiken.  He  painted  sporting  pic- 
tures in  oil  and  water  colour,  in 
which  he  imitated  his  father's 
style,  signing  most  of  his  works 
''  Henry  Aiken."  During  his  long 
life  he  painted  very  many  works 
which  were  imposed  upon  the 
public  as  coming  from  the  hands 
of  his  father.  In  comparing  his 
works,  however,  the  imposition  can 
be  reskdily  detected,  lacking  as  they 
do  his  father's  delicacy  in  drawing, 
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and  being  artistically  inferior.  He 
was  in  needy  circumstances  for 
many  years  before  his  death,  receiv- 
ing sui^rt  from  friends.    Up  to 


about  the  last,  as  his  eyesight  began 
to  fail,  he  painted  with  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass.  He  eventually 
died  whilst  receiving  parochial  relief. 


The  Chester  Cup   of  1844. 

By  John  Kent. 


History  makes  itself  but  slowly, 
and  proverbially  repeats  itself ;  but 
as  everything  in  this  world  has  an 
end,  so  it  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  it  was  left  for  the  fifth  Duke  of 
Richmond  to  achieve  what  had 
never  before  been  accomplished. 
This  was  winning  the  Chester  Oup 
with  a  three-year-old,  and  that 
three-year-old  was  Bed  Deer.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  why  a  limit 
of  impossibility  should  be  placed 
on  any  racing  feat,  but  it  was 
always  regarded  as  highly  improb- 
able, if  not  actually  impossible, 
for  a  three-year-old  to  win  the  time- 
honoured  Chester  Cup.  So  deeply 
ingrained,  indeed,  in  owners  and 
trainers  was  this  simple  article  of 
faith  that,  prior  to  1842,  a  three- 
year-old  had  not  only  never  run, 
but  had  never  been  entered  for,  the 
race  on  the  Boodee.  In  that  year, 
however,  Lord  George  Bentinck 
entered  three,  upon  which  the 
handicapper  promptly  put  feather 
weights ;  they  were  Tripoli,  Top- 
sail, and  Proof  Print.  Both  Tripoli 
and  Topsail  had  given  some  signs  of 
staying,  as  no  more  than  a  fort- 
night .before  the  date  of  the  Chester 
Gup  Tripoli  had  won  the  Somerset- 
shire Stakes  at  Bath,  over  a  course 
of  two  miles  and  a-quarter,  and 
Topsail  had  won  the  Gup  over  a 
like  distance  of  ground.  Yet 
neither  of  the  three  could 
run  into  a  place  at  Chester. 
Bed  Deer,  however,  broke  the  spell. 
The  failure  of  the  other  three-year- 
olds  to  make  any  kind  of  a  mark 
encouraged    the    handicapper    to 


think  lightly  of  Bed  Deer's  chance 
so  no  more  than  4  st.  was  allotted 
to  him,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  he  was  ridden 
by  Kitchener,  whose  bodily  weight 
on  the  occasion  was  8  st.  4  lb. 

A  more  unlikely  pair  to  win  a 
Chester  Cup  never,  perhaps,  came 
under  a  starter's  orders.  The  lad 
was  weak,  while  Bed  Deer  was  a 
horse  of  very  great  courage,  with 
a  peculiar  high  and  clambering 
action,  and  stood  close  upon  16 
hands  in  height.  Then  look  at 
the  Chester  Cup  course  !  The  track 
is  no  more  than  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence; and  to  complete  the  two  and 
a-quarter  miles  it  was  necessary  to 
traverse  it  twice  and  one-fourth — a 
most  excellent  course  from  the 
spectators'  point  of  view,  since 
every  change  in  the  positions  of 
the  competitors  can  be  seen  with 
ease;  but  for  horses  and  jockeys 
it  is  a  decidedly  difficult  course. 
Little  Kitchener,  however,  steered 
safely  round  the  comers,  and  won, 
whereupon,  in  conmiemoration  of 
his  success.  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck commissioned  George  Morley, 
an  animal  painter  of  some  note,  to 
paint  a  portrait  of  the  horse  gallop- 
ing. Oliver  Cromwell  is  reported 
to  have  directed  an  artist  to  whom 
he  sat  to  paint  him  as  he  was,  warts, 
wrinkles,  and  all,  and  Lord  George 
was  equally  desirous  of  having  Bed 
Deer  represented  perfectly  true  to 
nature,  and  in  order  the  better  to 
ensure  this  Mr.  Morley  was  re- 
quested to  go  out  when  the  horse 
was  at  exercise,  to  examine  him 
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dosely,  and  to  make  notes  and 
sketches  of  any  peculiarity  when 
galloping  he  might  notice.  The 
result  was  a  picture  which  now 
hangs  upon  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
walls  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  glass  case  con- 
taining the  identical  cap  and  jacket 
in  which  Kitchener  rode  that 
memorable  race  for  the  Gup  at 
Chester.  This  painting  is  here 
reproduced  from  a  photogra^^ 
granted  me  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  regarded  with  interest  by 
readers  of  Bailt. 

As  Bed  Deer's  history  is  a  some- 
what remarkable  one,  an  account 
of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as 
illustrating  some  of  the  unexpected 
events  which  occur  in  racing. 

Bed  Deer  was  bred  by  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Bichmond,  and,  as  his 
name  may  suggest,  was  by  Venison 
— Soldier's  Daughter.  So  very 
moderate  a  two-year-old  was  he 
that  he  ran  but  once  at  that  age — 
for  the  Sussex  Stakes  at  Goodwood, 
a  race  of  25  sovs.  each.  To  make 
up  a  field  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  home  stable,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose only  was  Bed  Deer  started, 
and  he  ran  in  difficulties  almost 
from  start  to  finish,  fighting  in  his 
action,  and  sprawling  about  to  such 
an  extraordinary  extent  that  Bogers, 
who  rode  him,  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  his  unbounded  disgust  at 
his  mount ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  jockey's  report,  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond  desired  that  he  might 
be  disposed  of  on  any  terms  what- 
ever. At  not  even  a  nominal 
price  could  a  purchaser  be  found 
for  him.  A  great  overgrown,  leggy 
colt,  no  one  would  look  at  him  a 
second  time;  it  was,  therefore,  from 
necessity  rather  than  from  choice 
that  he  remained  an  inmate  of  the 
Goodwood  stable. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  he 
filled  out  a  little,  and  was  tried 
over  a  distance  of  ground  longer 
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than  the  T.Y.G.  -it  waa  over  that 
course  that  he  had  run  at  Good- 
wood— ^when,  to  our  sarpriae,  he 
showed  a  marked  improvement  on 
his  previous  form;  and  subse- 
quently, with  a  view  to  the  Feather 
Plate  at  Newmarket,  during  the 
Houghton  Meeting,  he  was  tried 
over  two  miles  and  a-half  in  com- 
pany with  some  other  two-year-olds 
and  some  old  horses.  Bed  Deer 
won  by  nearly  a  distance.  Pastoral, 
also  a  two-year-old,  being  second. 
After  this  somewhat  unexpected 
performance,  the  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  that  Bed  Deer  was 
possibly  too  good  to  be  sacrificed 
in  a  selling  race,  and  it  was  thought 
that  Pastoral,  having  beaten  all 
the  old  horses,  might  be  good 
enough  for  the  Feather  Plate,  and, 
after  winning  that  event  with  great 
ease,  was  claimed  for  800  guineas, 
a  fate  which  would  probably  have 
overtaken  Bed  Deer  had  he  started. 
The  estimate  now  entertained  of 
the  latter  was  of  an  improved  kind ; 
in  fact,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
valuable  animal,  so  I  re-purchased 
Pastoral  for  a  consideration,  in 
order  that  we  might  once  more  test 
the  speed  and  stamina  of  Bed 
Deer,  whose  racing  prospects  now 
appeared  decidedly  encouraging. 

At  that  time  betting  took  place 
upon  the  Chester  Gup  as  soon  as 
the  nominations  appeared,  and  a 
rare  betting  race  it  was.  It  was 
accordingly  arranged  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  win  the 
Gup  with  Bed  Deer,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  we  were  not  very 
sanguine  about  our  ability  to  do 
so  with  a  three-year-old,  our  chief 
reason  for  doubt  being  what  we 
considered  the  unsuitability  of  the 
horse  to  the  course.  However, 
Bed  Deer  was  entered,  and  as  soon 
as  the  weights  appeared  I  received 
from  Lord  George  Bentinck  a 
letter,  dated  i^uroourt  House, 
January  18th,  1844,  in  which 
he    wrote  :    <<  I    am  glad  to  see 
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Bed  Deer  in  at  4  stone  at 
Chester.  If  Kitchener  can  get  him 
out,  and  he  is  the  horse  over  a 
distance  of  ground  you  tried  him 
to  be,  I  don't  see  how  he  can  be 
beat."  Lord  George  being  such  a 
heavy  speculator,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  to  what  extent  he  betted 
upon  this  Chester  Cup,  stimulated 
as  he  was  by  his  estimate  of  the 
horse,  assuming  him  to  be  the 
horse  he  proved  himself  in  his  trials. 
He  began  by  making  a  book  on  the 
race,  and  laying  against  every  horse 
which  came  into  the  market,  avoid- 
ing backing  Bed  Deer  outright; 
bat,  on  an  opportunity  presenting 
itself,  he  backed  "  Kent's  lot,"  con- 
sisting of  ten,  and  the  three-year- 
olds,  numbering  eight,  five  of  which 
were  in  our  stable,  namely,  Emma, 
Best  Bower,  Bowsprit,  Yin  Ordin- 
aire, and  Bed  Deer. 

The  Chester  course  being  so 
difficult  for  a^  little  boy  to  get 
round  upon  such  a  strong  and 
eager  horse  as  Bed  Deer,  he  was 
put  into  the  Somersetshire  Stakes 
at  Bath,  for  which  his  weight  was 
4  St.  11  lb. — about  what  we  ex- 
pected ;  he  therefore  ran  for  it  and 
won,  thus  guarding  against  any 
disappointment  which  might  be  in 
store  over  the  Chester  Cup,  for 
which  he  became  favourite  after 
the  Bath  race,  finally  reaching  the 
short  price  of  7  to  2,  and  affording 
grand  hedging  about  ^*  Kent's  lot  " 
and  the  three-year-olds. 

The  betting  on  the  race  was 
extremely  heavy,  and,  as  sometimes 
happened  in  those  days,  reports 
were  circulated  that  there  might  be 
foul  play,  and  it  was  thought  more 
than  possible  that  a  number  of 
false  starts  might  be  made  on  pur- 
pose, that  being  then  one  of  the 
most  common  methods  of  trying  to 
defeat  a  favourite.  When  the  time 
for  the  race  arrived,  I  deemed  it 
advisable  to  lead  the  horse  to  the 
starting-post  myself,  as,  had  he 
broken  away  in  a  false  start,  he 


would  in  all  probability  have  over- 
powered his  tiny  jockey  and  have 
made  the  circuit  of  the  Boodee,  a 
circumstance  which  we  were  most 
anxious  to  avoid ;  fbr,  after  being 
once  upset,  the  high-couraged  Bed 
Deer  might  have  been  out  of  it 
when  the  actual  start  was  effected. 

The  course  being  of  such  narrow 
dimensions,  the  field  of  twenty-six 
was  drawn  up  in  two  lines.  I  had 
Bed  Deer  in  the  second,  following 
Bramble  and  Best  Bower  in 
the  first,  these  two  being  Lord 
George  Bentinck's,  and  in  our 
stable.  Never  in  the  course  of  my 
whole  experience  had  I  a  more 
difficult  or  dangerous  task  to  per- 
form. Bed  Deer  was  so  high- 
couraged  and  irritable  that  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
could  retain  my  hold  on  him,  and 
avoid  being  knocked  down  by  some 
of  the  other  competitors.  It  was 
certainly  a  risky  business,  for  I  was 
now  and  then  in  the  midst  of  the 
six-and-twenty  horses,  in  a  very 
limited  space,  so  it  was,  as  I  re- 
garded it,  extremely  fortunate  that 
I  was  able  to  preserve  myself  from 
harm,  and  keep  Bed  Deer  from 
breaking  away. 

When  the  start  was  effected  at 
last,  Red  Deer  went  into  his  bridle 
with  a  vengeance ;  he  gave  two  or 
three  violent  plunges,  rushed  be- 
tween Bramble  and  Best  Bower, 
headed  them,  and  took  up  the  run- 
ning at  a  strong  pace,  increasing 
his  lead  the  further  he  went.  So 
fast,  indeed,  did  our  colt  cut  out 
the  work,  that  some  of  the  jockevs 
pulled  up  on  the  completion  of  the 
first  circuit  of  the  course,  and  Bed 
Deer  ultimately  won  by  a  con- 
siderable distance,  going  on  by  the 
Dee-side  turn  before  Kitchener 
could  pull  him  up.  The  crowd 
were  greatly  excited  over  the 
result  of  the  race — they  had 
a  ^  more  than  formal  sympathy 
with  the  tiny  jockey  —  and  it 
really  seemed  at  one  time  as  though 
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they  would  drag  him  from  his 
saddle.  I  naturally  hastened  to 
his  assistance,  and  right  glad  was 
I  when  I  could  get  to  Bed  Deer's 
head  and  lead  him  back  to  the 
weighing  enclosure,  where  the 
<<  aH  right "  was  announced,  to  our 
infinite  satisfaction — to  mine  espe- 
cially, for  it  was  a  period  of  great 
anxiety. 

The  result  of  the  race  was  known 
at  Goodwood  soon  after  eight 
o'clock  that  evening,  the  intelli- 
gence having  been  carried  by  some 
pigeons  I  despatched  as  soon 
as  the  horses  had  passed  the  post. 
Bed  Deer  made  the  return  journey 
to  his  stable  in  his  van,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Goodwood  there  was 
most  enthusiastic  demonstration  in 
his  favour,  and  a  good  deal  of  re- 
joicing among  the  people  at  home, 
for  the  victory,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  very  popular ;  but  the  esteem 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Bichmond 
was  held  was  really  at  the  bottom 
of  the  extreme  satisfaction  with 
which  the  victory  was  regarded. 
From  Fareham  station  to  Good- 
wood, a  distance  of  twenty-two 
miles,  the  owner's  colours,  "yellow, 
and  scarlet  cap,"  were  displayed 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  all 
along  the  line  the  people  cheered 
vociferously;  indeed,  the  demon- 
stration could  not  have  been  of  a 
more  enthusiastic  nature  had  the 
subject  been,  not  a  horse  race,  but 
the  victory  at  Waterloo,  of  which 
the  shouting  must  have  reminded 
the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  who  took 
such  an  active  part  in  that  great 
battle. 

The  winnings  of  Lord  George 
must  have  been  very  large,  for,  as 


already  mentioned,  he  laid  against 
everything  in  the  race  except  Bed 
Deer ;  he  even  fielded  against  his 
own  horse  Bramble.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  latter,  and  his  style  of 
going,  somewhat  alarmed  liOid 
George,  who  declared  that  he  should 
be  ruined  if  Bramble  won,  as  after 
he  had  beaten  The  Caster  by  a 
dozen  lengths  in  a  match  at  New- 
market over  the  Beacon  Course,  he 
became  for  a  time  first  favonrite 
for  the  Chester  Cup.  The  Malton 
and  Danebury  divisions  backed 
Bramble  with  a  will.  The  Caster 
was  trained  by  John  Scott,  and 
Ben-y-Ghw  and  Visula  by  John 
Day,  when  Bramble  beat  them 
at  Bath  in  the  previous  year. 
"  Those  who  like  may  back 
Bed  Deer,"  said  the  Malton 
and  Danebury  connections,  **  but 
Bramble  will  win";  and  this 
being  asserted  so  emphatically 
and  frequently,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  laid  so 
heavily  against  Bramble,  not 
unnaturally  somewhat  alarmed 
Lord  George ;  but  I  assured 
him  that  Bramble  had  no  chance 
to  give  8  St.  9  lb.  to  Bed  Deer, 
as  he  could  beat  him  at  almost 
any  weight,  so,  unless  Bed  Deer 
tumbled  down,  he  was  sure  of 
defeating  Bramble,  if  he  beat 
nothing  else. 

What  sum  Lord  George  actually 
won  over  the  Chester  Cup  of  1844 
I  do  not  know ;  but,  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  me  some  time  after,  he  stated, 
<'I  received  every  farthing  due  to 
me,  much  to  my  surprise,  as  on  no 
previous  occasion  have  I  escaped 
loss  from  defaulters  when  I  betted 
on  the  same  scale." 
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The  most  unprejudiced  and 
catholic  -  minded  sportsman  must 
admit  that  this  anxiously-awaited 
contest  has  ended  in  the  most  com- 
plete fiasco  possible.  There  have 
been  mountains  of  labour — two 
costly  yachts  have  been  built ;  one 
has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  taking 
with  her  a  couple  of  skippers,  her 
designer,  a  sail-maker,  and  a  picked 
crew — and  a  very  ridiculous  mouse 
has  been  the  result.  The  story  has 
been  told  of  how  on  the  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of  the  infant  daugh- 
ter of  a  Roman  patrician  nobles 
and  commoners  thronged  the 
streets,  by  way  of  showing  sym- 
pathy with  the  bereaved  parent, 
and  he,  when  he  saw  the  respect- 
ful manifestations  of  the  huge 
assemblage,  apologised  to  the  mul- 
titude for  having  to  bring  out  such 
a  ridiculously  small  corpse.  One  is 
irresistibly  reminded  of  this  legend 
on  looking  back  over  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  attempt 
to  contest  the  American  Cup. 

"We  shall  probably  know  about 
what  went  on  when  we  receive  the 
more  considered  written  reports 
which  are  now  on  their  way  to 
England,  so  judgment  may  well 
be  suspended  pending  their  publi- 
cation. But  the  failure  of  the 
whole  business  must  necessarily 
be  a  matter  of  regret,  not 
only  to  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned,  but  also  to  the 
public  of  England  and  America. 
If,  amid  the  mass  of  contradictions, 
there  be  any  moral  to  be  drawn, 
that  moral  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  America  Cup  will  long  remain 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  present  holders,  for  it  is  un- 
likely that  anyone,  or  any  syndi- 
cate, will  be  found  to  challenge  for 
it  for  many  years  to  come,  unless, 
of  course,  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  realise  the  position  of  things, 
and  change  the  venue. 


The  papers  have  been  full  of 
so-called  accounts  of  the  races  ; 
but  anyone  conversant  with  the 
technicalities  of  yachting  must 
have  been  puzzled  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  them.  What  irresponsible 
people  said  was  related  with  the 
greatest  apparent  minuteness,  but 
for  an  intelligible  account  of  the 
first  race — the  only  one  sailed — 
we  had  to  look  in  vain. 

By  the  time  these  pages  are  in 
print  we  shall  probably  have  some 
coherent  account  of  the  first  con- 
test, which  took  place  on  Septem- 
ber 7th,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Valkyrie.  The  skippers  of 
the  swarm  of  steamboats  behaved, 
as  they  always  have  done,  in  the 
most  unsportsmanlike  fashion  pos- 
sible— though,  in  justice  to  the 
American,  let  it  be  said  that  their 
conduct  was  scarcely  worse  than 
that  of  the  men  who  were  supposed 
to  command  the  steamers  which 
in  the  old  days,[before  the  Thames 
Conservancy  stepped  in,  used  to 
accompany  rather  than  follow 
the  competing  crews  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Boat  Bace.  At  any 
rate,  the  crowd  of  steamers  made 
itself  a  great  nuisance  by  pressing 
on  the  competing  yachts,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Val- 
kyrie suffered  to  a  greater  extent 
than  did  Defender.  If  this  be  so, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
admit  that  Valkyrie  was  honestly 
beaten.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
wind  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  result;  but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there,  as  it  is,  to 
our  thinking,  unsportsmanlike  to 
explain  away  a  defeat.  Everyone 
who  enters  upon  a  contest  of  this 
kind  knows  perfectly  well  that 
flukes  of  wind  occur  in  almost  every 
yacht  race  sailed  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  what  is  of  everyday  occurrence 
here  would  not  be  a  matter  for 
surprise  in  America.    The  steam- 
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boats,  however,  robbed  the  race  of 
all  its  interest,  and  those  with 
whom  rests  the  making  of  the 
arrangements  in  connection  with 
the  contests  for  the  Cap  acted  most 
unwisely  in  not  heeding  Lord  Dan- 
raven's  suggestion  that  the  race 
should  be  sailed  elsewhere.  They 
know  that  the  same  thing  has 
happened  on  every  previous 
occasion,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  supposing  that 
there  would  be  the  slightest  im- 
provement in  the  behaviour  of  the 
captains  of  the  different  steamers. 
They  knew,  too,  how  powerless  they 
were  to  keep  them  in  check, 
for  at  a  later  stage  they 
declined  to  give  Lord  Dunraven  a 
guarantee  that  the  competing 
yachts  would  have  a  clear  course. 
Though  not  in  the  least  anxious 
to  find  fault,  we  cannot  help  saying 
that  in  persisting  in  having  the 
race  sailed  in  the  bay,  and  placing 
the  vessels  at  the  mercy  of  the 
steamers,  the  executive  scarcely 
acted  as  sportsmen.  Not  one 
American  owner  who  has  ever 
sailed  in  a  race  over  here,  or  who 
has  ever  seen  an  English  regatta, 
could  adduce  an  instance  of  a  racer 
having  been  interfered  with  by 
pleasure  craft. 

The  second  and  third  attempts 
to  make  a  race  are  scarcely  worthy 
of  passing  notice.  The  foul  at 
the  start  spoiled  everything,  and 
had  the  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  decided  that 
Defender  was  in  the  wrong,  the 
victory  of  Valkyrie  would  not  have 
been  worth  a  rush,  for,  whether 
Defender  was  really  disabled  or 
not,  her  skipper  was  apparently 
unwilling  to  expose  his  topmast  to 
the  press  of  canvas  he  would  other- 
wise have  set.  In  connection  with 
this  race,  ugain,  it  is  anything  but 
clear  from  the  cabled  reports  which 
of  the  two  vessels  should  have 
given  way,  nor  is  it  clear  that  either 
could  have  done  so  had  they  wished; 


in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which 
of  the  two  vessels  had,  aoooiding 
to  English  rules,  the  right  to  hold 
her  course.  Each  side  contends 
that  the  other  was  to  blame  for  the 
foul,  so  in  this  state  of  things  it 
is  premature  to  express  any  opinion 
until  all  the  evidence  shall  be  pub- 
lished. Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
question  the  impartiality  of  the 
Committee.  When  Puritan  fouled 
Sir  Richard  Sutton's  Genesta« 
the  Committee  promptly  decided 
against  Puritan,  and  doubtless  have 
done  so  on  this  occasion  had  they 
deemed  her  answerable  for  the  fool. 

The  third  race  was,  as  everyone 
knows,  no  race  at  all,  and  Lord 
Dunraven  cannot  be  blamed  for 
showing  the  executive,  onpe  and 
for  all,  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  a  fair  course  after 
the  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  had  professed  themselves 
unable  to  guarantee  that  such 
would  be  the  case.  It  was«  no 
doubt,  a  summary  method  of 
bringing  the  lesson  home,  and  of 
coarse  a  good  deal  of  fault  has 
been  found  with  Lord  Dunraven  for 
the  course  he  adopted.  The  reason 
urged  is  that,  when  Valkyrie  crossed 
the  line  to  give  Defender  a  start, 
the  course  was  clear.  Very  likely ; 
but,  as  Lord  Dunraven  is  reported 
to  have  said,  what  would  it  have 
been  like  afterwards?  A  huge 
fleet  of  steamers  was  out,  and  once 
under  way  the  chances  are  that 
the  old  objectionable  tactics  I 
would  have  been  adopted.  It 
is  no  use  blinking  the  matter,  but  | 
the  whole  series  of  matches,  from 
the  time  of  the  Cambria  downward,  j 
have  been  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
if  the  Americans  have  the  least  < 
desire  for  English  yacht-owners  to 
challenge  again,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  races  have  been 
sailed  must  be  greatly  altered,  and 
so  must  the  course. 

In  connection  with    the  recent 
fiasco,  the  New  York  Tribune  rB,ih&c 
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lets  the  eat  out  of  the  bag.  It  re- 
marks that  it  has  been  observed 
that  Lord  Dunraven  and  his  friends 
have  not  betted  on  the  probable 
result  of  any  of  the  contests, 
and  from  this  some  of  the 
sapient  ones  have  drawn  the  two 
conclusions  that  they  did  not 
believe  in  the  supremacy  of  Val- 
kyrie, and  that  they  are  not  true 
sportsmen.  The  Tribute  goes  on 
to  quote  some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed :  ''  They  may  be  estimable 
gentlemen,  they  may  be  clever 
yachtsmen,  but  they  are  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  real  sportsmanship. 
If  they  werQ,  they  would  back  their 
opinions  and  their  boat  with 
money.  They  would  bet,  and  bet 
heavily.  For  what  do  fine  lines, 
and  broad  smooth  sails,  and  skil- 
ful steering,  and  the  record  of 
speed  made  and  races  won,  and  all 
other  such  things  put  together, 
count  for  as  arguments  by  the  side 
of  those  simple  and  convincing 
words,  *  What'U  you  bet  V  "  This, 
although  rather  too  much  for  the 
Tribune  to  swallow,  no  doubt  repre- 
sents with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
views  held  of  sport  by  a  very  large 
number  of  Americans,  who  entirely 
fail  to  see  the  difference  between 
a  sportsman  and  a  sporting  man. 

No  fault  whatever  can  be  found 
with   Mr.  Iselin,  who  appears  to 


have  behaved  in  a  sportsmanlike 
way  in  offering  to  have  the  races 
resailed ;  but  the  curious  part  of 
the  business  is  that  this  offer,  pre- 
sumably made  to  the  Committee 
for  their  sanction,  was  never  made 
known  to  Lord  Dunraven — so  he 
says — either  by  Mr.  Iselin  himself  or 
the  Committee.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Iselin  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
for  having  been  willing  to  abide  by 
a  liberal  offer ;  but,  for  our  own 
part,  we  are  glad  that  the 
matches  were  not  resailed. 
Both  parties  having  agreed  to  cer- 
tain terms,  it  was  for  every  reason 
best  that  the  game  should  be  played 
strictly,  though  both  competitors 
were  disappointed  at  the  barren 
result.  When  Mr.  Iselin  knew 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  about 
the  foul  he  wrote  a  note  to  Lord 
Dunraven  (this  note  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  other  offer  to 
have  the  two  last  or  all  the  races 
resailed)  offering  to  resail  the  race. 
This  offer  was  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Committee  having 
disqualified  Valkyrie,  the  matter 
was  at  an  end  ;  sJl  good  sportsmen 
will  agree  that  Lord  Dunraven  did 
the  right  thing.  The  latest  on  dit 
is  that  Mr.  Rose,  owner  of  Satanita, 
has  put  forth  a  preliminary  chal- 
lenge with  the  view  of  competing 
for  the  Cup  next  year. 


"  Lepping  "    Lucubrations. 


The  season  of  the  lepping  liist  is 
almost  upon  us ;  for  if  the  horn  of 
the  huntsman  has  not  yet  been 
heard  on  the  hill,  it  has  wakened 
the  echoed  in  many  a  coppice  and 
spinney,  and  proved  a  death  dirge 
to  not  a  few  cubs,  untimely  slam, 
pour  encQurager  ks  autres — Us  autres 
in  this  case  being  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  litter,  who  will  hence- 
forth pluck  the  flower  oL  safety 
from  the  nettle    of  rapid  flight— 


and  the  young  hounds,  too,  who 
will  become  keener  and  keener  to 
assuage  the  pangs  of  long  fasting 
by  a  salmi  of  young  reynard  au 
wUurel,  and  to  emulate  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  sporting  seniors, 
who  took  such  a  dictatorial  tone 
with  them  on  the  benches  and  at 
the  feeding  trough.  But  cubbing 
in  September  brings  very  little 
lepping  in  its  train,  especially  in 
England,  where   wide    woodlands 
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are  the  natural  stronghold  of 
"  stub-bred  "  foxes,  and  which  they 
are  very  reluctant  to  leave.  In  Ire- 
land, particularly  in  the  great 
grazing  countries,  such  as  Meath, 
land  was  far  too  valuable  to  plant 
extensively,  so  that  woods  are  com- 
paratively small  and  scarce,  and 
reliance  is  more  placed  on  gorses, 
that  are  dotted  over  the  best  areas, 
so  that  those  greedy  for  jumping — 
or  *' spoiling  for  a  lep,"  as  put 
more  emphatically  in  the  vernacular 
language — are  more  likely  to  find 
opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  favourite  pastime  there  than 
in  the  sister  isle. 

That  the  lepping  liist,  or  joy  of 
jumping,  is  strong  in  England  we 
know.  It  is,  however,  more  of  a 
passion  in  Ireland,  as  shown  by  the 
marvellous  success  of  the  annual 
Dublin  Horse  Show,  where  the 
piece  de  resistance  for  the  public  is 
jumping  over  the  course,  or  the 
champion  wall.  It  is  proved  by  the 
pregnant  fact  that  if  a  hundred  or 
two  are  badly  wanted  in  the  pro- 
vinces for  a  charitable  purpose — to 
add  a  wing  to  an  hospital  or  put  a 
roof  on  a  church — ^all  the  promoters 
need  do  is  to  get  up  a  bazaar,  and 
add  a  programme  of  jumping 
jousts,  when  success  may  be  confi- 
dently assured.  The  passion  for 
jimiping  in  Ireland  is  also  shown 
by  the  love  for  lep-racing,  which 
*' catches  on"  infinitely  better 
with  the  million  than  flat-racing, 
and  is  more  productive  of  wager- 
ing. The  same  proclivity  is  seen 
in  pursuit,  for  out  of  a  field  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  a  great  many 
more  than  a  moiety  will  launch 
themselves  into  the  country,  and 
endeavour  to  follow  the  hounds,  no 
matter  what  their  mounts  may  be ; 
while  in  England  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  pursuers  will  make 
the  attempt,  and  most  decidedly 
only  those  who  know  they  have 
something  of  hunting  stamp  under 
them.       It    may    be     said  —  and 


Masters  of  Hounds  will  echo  the 
sentiment  —  that  ''to  hunt  to 
ride"  is  a  degradation  of  the  noble 
science;  but  it  is  a  fact,  melan- 
choly or  the  reverse,  that  the 
majority  in  the  Green  Isle  think 
far  more  of  the  ride  than  tJie  chaae, 
which  in  their  eyes  is  merely  an 
excuse  for  galloping  across  coun- 
try, and  they,  as  a  rule,  subscribe 
to  the  opinion  of  that  intrepid  and 
witty  horseman.  Lord  Alvanley, 
who  remarked  to  a  friend  at  a 
check,  ''What  glorious  fan  we 
should  have  if  it  were  not  for  those 
confounded  hounds  1 " 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  conditions  of  country  in- 
cline far  more  to  jumping  in 
Ireland  than  in  England.  Eveiy 
field  has  its  gate  in  England  for 
ingress  or  egress  of  horse  and  cart, 
and  in  hunting  countries,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
and  the  shires,  a  well-cUrected 
touch  of  the  crop  makes  the  opening 
of  these  gates  the  work  of  a  seoondl 
Now,  the  instinct  of  horse  and  man 
leads  naturally  to  the  easiest  and 
the  readiest  road,  and  in  a  highly- 
civilised  country  this  is  through 
the  portals  of  the  gate ;  and  hence 
it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  marvel 
that  the  majority  of  the  hunting 
field  take  to  gates  as  naturally  as  a 
duck  does  to  water.  Of  course, 
there  is  some — nay,  considerable — 
dexterity  required  to  get  through 
these  congested  portals  early,  both 
in  man  and  horse.  Thus,  in  Eng- 
lish hunting  grounds  being  "gated" 
has  exactly  the  opposite  meaning 
to  being  "  gated  "  at  the  University, 
which  is  practically  a  sentence  to 
the  undergraduate  of  ne  exeat  regno. 
In  Ireland,  "  gating ''  means,  in 
the  majority  of  fields,  much  the 
same  thing  as  college  "  gating  "  ; 
for  if  there  be  a  gate — ^which  is 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule 
— ^it  is  generally  a  very  high  one, 
and  made  of  metal,  and  it  is  either 
locked,  wired,  or  tied  with  "  a  sug- 
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gawn  "  (a  hay  or  straw  rope)  for  at 
least  eleven  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  while  the  "  trigging 
ground  "  is  often  rutty,  or  poached 
by  cattle,  and,  ergo^  dangerous 
for  lepping;  so  that  the  Irish 
horse  and  Irish  rider,  having  once 
jumped  into  a  field,  must  make  their 
exit  in  the  same  fashion  —  unless 
a  gap  (which  generally  involves  a 
little  lep)  be  ''convaniant."  Hence 
jumping,  being  more  or  less  a 
necessity,  becomes  a  habit,  and 
*'  practice  makes  perfect."  Besides, 
the  Irish  matron  mare,  as  Whyte- 
Melville  has  nicely  pointed  out, 
teaches  her  colt  or  filly  foal  to  jump 
from  field  to  field  in  quest  of 
pastures  new  and  more  promising, 
for  horse  (like  human)  nature  is 
ever  seeking  for  change,  and  a  foal, 
or  yearling  rather,  can  clear  four 
feet  of  soUd  masonry  in  some  cases 
— nay,  even  more  on  occasion. 

But,  if  the  Irish  horse  has  the 
advantage  of  early  indoctrination 
into  the  art  of  crossing  a  country, 
and  much  subsequent  early  practice 
over  leps  of  infinite  variety,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  has  more  natural 
capacity  than  his  equally  well-bred 
cousin  in  England;  the  latter's 
record  for  length  or  width  is  still 
unrivalled,  and  for  height  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  them,  both 
being  beaten  by  American  and 
Antipodean  horses.  But  where 
the  Irish  horse  (or  the  English 
horse  schooled  over  an  Irish  country) 
is  positively  peerless  is  in  the 
mastery  which  is  acquiredby  having 
to  change  his  feet  on  the  top  of 
broad  or  narrow  banks,  and  the 
art  of  gaining  fresh  impetus  by 
the  kick-back  when  in  the  air 
and  partially  extended.  Some 
of  this  gift,  however,  is  shared 
by  hunters  accustomed  to  cross 
lanks  in  Pembrokeshire  or  the 
Blackmore  Vale,  though  probably 
no  hunter  has  such  varied  experi- 
ence as  the  animal  who  has 
graduated  in  several  Irish  countries 


— Meath  and  Dublin  for  breadth, 
Galway  or  Roscommon  for  height. 
In  both  of  the  latter  counties  men 
talk  lightly  of  six  feet  of  mural 
measurement;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  though.  Lever  sang  of  Giles 
Eyre,  "who  thought  nothing  at 
all  of  a  six-foot  wall."  Such 
liarOs  faits  are  extremely  rare ; 
six  feet  has  been  jumped  %t 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Horse 
Shows  when  held  in  Kildare  Street, 
Dublin,  but  never  at  Balls  Bridge, 
where  five  feet  is  about  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  champion  wall.  The 
modem  wall  or  walls  at  Punches 
town  are  bagatelles  when  compared 
with  the  bit  of  semi-solid  masonry 
in  the  old  Downshire  course  that 
ran  at  the  back  of  the  grand  stand, 
and  which  caused  much  fewer 
accidents  than  the  tiny  one  near 
the  Furzyhilla  on  that  famous 
course.  The  walls  now  raced  over 
in  Galway  are  not  high,  and  would 
have  been  thought  very  little  of  by 
"  Black  Denis,"  M.F.H.  cf  Galway, 
who  won  his  wager  that  he  would 
jump  over  the  walls  of  the  county 
course,  all  four  feet  at  least, 
riding  a  hunter  of  his  own, 
without  a  bridle,  and  steering 
him  with  a  cabbage  stalk. 
The  stiflfest  course  I  ever  saw  ridden 
over  was  for  the  1896  Point-to- 
Point  or  Red-Goat  competition  in 
Tipperary;  yet  thoroughbred  or 
nearly  thoroughbred  hunters  ac- 
complished it  in  capital  time,  and 
the  fence  leading  into  the  winning 
field  was  a  mild  double  (at  which  I 
did  not  see  a  single  fall),  measuring, 
from  take-oflf  to  landing,  48  ft. ; 
but,  of  course,  horses  perched  for 
an  instant  on  the  bank  before 
making  their  second  spring. 

The  best  show  jumping  I  ever 
saw  was  at  the  Clonmel  Horse  Show 
of  1895,  when  the  three  con- 
terminous counties  of  Tipperary, 
Waterford,  and  Kilkenny  met  in 
friendly  rivalry.  The  contest  was  a 
very  close  one,  Tipperary  winning 
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by  six  points  only.  The  doable 
there  was  at  least  a  fifth  bigger 
than  the  one  I  referred  to  jnst  now. 
Of  sensational  jumps  the  most 
awesome  I  can  recall  was  one  cleared 
by  Mr.  Burke,  the  Master  of  the 
Tipperary  Hounds,  last  season, 
which  I  went  to  see  and  measure 
with  a  tape.  Hounds  had  found  a 
fox  in  Ballylusky  Gorse,  and,  of  a 
large  field  out,  two  only  were,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  near  the 
pack  after  they  had  gone 
about  a  mile — Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Hanly,  both  very  well 
mounted.  Hounds  were  racing, 
and  the  two  sportsmen  saw  before 
them  a  grassy  bank  of  about  three 
feet  in  height,  overgrown  with 
gorse  in  some  spots.  Selecting  an 
open  place,  they  went  at  it  side  by 
side,  when,  instead  of  a  ditch  of  a 
few  feet  on  the  far  side,  they  saw  a 
chasm  from  which  gravel  had  been 
extracted  so  long  ago  that  turf 
covered  the  area.  Pace  made  a 
stop  impossible.  Mr.  Hanly's  horse 
caught  his  foot  in  a  gorse  root,  and 
both  rolled  over  and  over,  but 
neither  was  much  hurt.  Mr. 
Burke's  horse  extended  himself, 
and  landed  without  a  fall,  having 
covered  28  ft.,  measured  from  the 
take-off.  The  horse  finished  the 
run,  and  after  forty  minutes  the 
fox  became  hounds'  meat.  Mr.  J. 
O.  Trotter,  going  away  firom 
Slater's  Gorse,  cleared  a  wide 
causeway  from  a  low  bank,  but 
horse  and  man  were  a  good  deal 
hurt.  Captain  Cotton  cleared  that 
fearful  chasm  <<the  Loch  of  the 
Bay,'*  in  the  Ward  Union  country, 
and  Col.  Forester's  Irish  'chaser 
Lady  Langford  got  over  some  very 
wide  places;  but  hardly  a  season 
passes  in  the  Ward  Union  country 
without  a  record  of  a-few  jumps  of 
wonderful  width,  and  some  x>f  the 
standing  jumps  would  sound  in- 
credible if  narrated.  Hence, 
for  English  ''bottoms"  a  Ward 
Union      horse      is      invaluable. 


Dick  Christian,  who  in  the  palmiest 
period  of  Leicestershire  hard  riding 
was  taken  by  such  a  judge  as 
Whyte-Melville  as  duntsimus  inUr 
duros,  once  cleared  a  bullfinch, 
jumping,  from  take-off  to  landing, 
d5i-feet;  but  his  most  triumphant 
experience  was  with  Mr.  Coke's 
mare  Marigold,  when,  near  Holwell 
Mouth,  with  the  Quom,  he  cleared 
a  hedge  of  4  ft.  G  in.  in  height, 
and  bmded  on  a  bank  which,  for- 
tunately, was  firm.  Below  was  an 
old  quarry,  and  by  three  more 
springs  the  bottom  was  safely 
reached.  The  jumps  measured  in 
breadth  —  first,  18  ft.  8  in.  ; 
second,  10  ft.  6  in.  ;  third, 
10  ft. ;  fourth,  14  ft.  9  in. ;  total, 
58  ft.  8  in.  Prodigious  must  have 
been  the  nerve  and  sangfroid  of 
horse  and  man.  History  has  not 
told  us  anything  beyond  the  mere 
fact  of  Quintus  Curtius  leaping 
into  the  hole  or  chasm,  but  another 
instance  of  nerve  may  be  cited  here. 
A  young  gentleman  was  riding 
near  Egremont,  when  his  horse  got 
frightened  and  ran  away  with  hun. 
The  battlements  of  Egremont 
Bridge  were  fully  4  ft.  high,  and 
were  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
entrance ;  the  horse  rose  at  them, 
and  the  man  struck  him  with  the 
spurs  at  the  same  time,  so  that  he 
cleared  them,  and  landed  in  the 
river  below,  which  was  a  drop  of 
20ft.,  with  little  water  in  the  bed; 
both  fell,  but  were  hardly  injured. 
One  of  the  hardest  men  I  ever 
saw  ride  over  Meath  was  James 
McBride,  late  of  the  South 
Cheshire  Hounds.  A  wide  un- 
banked  ditch  near  Baltrasna  Gorse 
was  before  him,  overgrown  with 
bramble.  The  horse  did  not 
jump  far  enough,  and  both  he  and 
his  rider  disappeared.  Craning 
down,  I  saw  McBridenone  the  worse, 
and  he  and  his  horse  got  out  at  the 
end  of  the  dyke  scatheless.  Some 
few  of  the  Dublin  and  Meath 
ditches  have    been  excavated    to 
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great    depths    for    draining    pur- 
poses. 

That  English  hunters  with  a 
little  education  can  get  over  Irish 
countries  is  proved  constantly,  and 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  hunt 
servants  in  Ireland  are  English 
shows  that  the  Saxon  is  '<as 
cunning  of  fence*'  (or  fences)  as 
any  Gelt  ;  indeed,  last  season 
about  the  two  best  performers  over 
a  country  were  both  English.     It's 


not  "  dogged  as  does  it,"  but  time 
patience,  and  autumnal  schooling, 
and  the  learning  what  is  jumpable 
and  what  is  ultra  tires,  Americans, 
too,  make  very  apt  pupils,  and  in 
rather  short  time  ;  so  do  Northern 
and  Southern  Germans.  Falls  are 
worse,  as  a  rule,  in  England  than 
in  Ireland,  because  the  going  is  so 
much  heavier,  and  a  bank  and  an 
oaken  rail  are  two  different  kinds  of 
obstacles  to  a  tired  or  blown  hunter. 


Stock-Riding  in  Australia  as  it  Was. 


A  RECORD  of  what  was  done  in  the 
old  days  of  stock-riding,  cutting 
out  <'mickies,"  &c.,  would  make 
the  eyes  of  the  rising  generation 
open  wide.  And  yet  they  were 
jolly  days,  •  and  both  man  and 
beast  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport, 
for  sport  it  was,  and  sometimes 
dangerous  sport  too,  more  especially 
moonlighting  scrubbers.  The  wire 
fencing  and  the  drafting  yards  on 
modem  lines  have  done  away  with 
a  great  deal  of  the  rough  work  that 
cattle  used  to  go  through,  the 
squatter  being  long  enough  headed 
to  soon  find  out  that  the  old  way  of 
cutting  out  fat  cattle  for  market 
cost  Mm  so  much  in  horseflesh, 
not  to  speak  of  the  pecuniary  loss, 
that  the  falling-o£f  in  condition  of 
the  cattle  from  their  knocking 
about  entailed,  and  the  more 
modem  and  civilised  method  of 
drafting  out  the  fat  cattle  into  pens 
has  taken  the  place  of  <<  cutting 
out."  Very  many  who  have  not 
been  in  the  colonies  do  not  know 
what  ''cutting  out"  means,  so 
that  a  short  description  will  not,  it 
is  hoped,  be  tedious;  and  please 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  days  before  wire  fencing 
came  to  the  front. 

As   a  rule,    a    good    stockman 
was    well    acquainted    with     the 


habitat  of  his  herds,  and  could 
move  about  amongst  the  various 
mobs  without  causing  a  stampede, 
and,  as  a  rule,  he  knew  how  many 
animals,  roughly,  ran  in  each  mob, 
and  how  many  of  them  were  in  fit  ' 
condition  for  the  market,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the'  numbers  equalled  a 
decent  mob  the  "boss*' was  in- 
formed that  so  many  were  ready, 
and  word  was  sent  round  to  the 
neighbouring  stations  that  there 
would  be  a  muster  and  a  fat  cattle 
<  cut  out  "  on  a  certain  day.  This 
was  done  so  as  to  allow  the  neigh- 
bouring squatters  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  see  if  any  of  his  herd 
had  strayed  and  had  become  a 
"  straggler  "  (the  proper  term  for  a 
wanderer  from  another  herd). 

This  day  was  something  to  look 
forward  to,  as  the  neighbouring 
stations  always  sent  their  best  stock- 
man, and  he,  of  course,  on  his  very 
best  horse,  as  great  jealousy  ob- 
tained about  this  point,  just  the 
same  as  the  glamour  that  attaches 
to  a  famous  Polo  pony.  As  soon 
as  all  hands  were  mustered, 
a  place  having  been  selected 
before,  generally  a  rolling  down, 
the  whole  herd  were  mustered' on 
to  one  of  the  knolls  or  rises  on  one 
side  of  the  "  down,"  and  then  the 
fun  commenced.     As  a  rule  the 
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''boss"  sat  on  a  favourite  stock 
horse,  and  pointed  out  the  particu- 
lar animal  that  was  to  be  cut  out, 
and  the  head  stockman  advanced 
into  the  mob,  following  up,  dodg- 
ing, jerking  wherever  the  animal 
went,  until  he  got  it  near  the  out- 
side of  the  mob,  when,  with  .a  yell 
and  a  crack  of  the  stock  whip,  he 
forced  it  out  of  the  mob,  and  kept 
it  going  at  racing  speed  till  he 
reached  the  rise  on  the  other  side 
of  the  down,  where  he  kept  the 
animal  until  it  was  joined,  by 
another,  and  another,  till  all  the 
fat  ones  were  cut  out,  the  opera- 
tion taking  much  shorter  time  than  • 
one  can  imagine.  Sometimes  some 
of  the  older  ones  gave  a  lot  of 
trouble,  and  would  charge  back 
and  back  into  itd  own  mob  till 
thoroughly  exhausted.  It  was  at 
this  work  that  the  Australian  horse 
excelled.  It  is  simply  marvellous 
the  sagacity  they  displayed,  and  it 
also  tried  the  riding  powers  of  new 
'^churns"  to  sit  a  really  good 
"cutting-out"  stock  horse.  The 
way  they  followed  about  a  parti- 
cular animal  to  cut  it  out  displayed 
a  higher  range  of  intellect  than  the 
horse  gets  credit  for.  It  was  also 
most  extraordinary  to  note  the 
manner  in  which  the  cattle,  other- 
wise fierce  and  untamed, .  seemed 
somehow  to  have  become  cowards 
on  an  occasion  of  thie  kind,  and 
seemed  to  forget  that  they  could 
charge  and  gore  a  horse  as  easily  as 
possible.  In  fact,  the  feelings  of  a 
new  chum  at  this  game  for  the 
first  time  were  anything  but  envi- 
able. Surrounded  oix  all  sides  by 
a  forest  of  great  horns,  and  seeing 
underneath  the  glaring,  fiery 
eyes  of  some  of  the  huge 
bullocks  just  alongside  of  him,  it 
was  little  wonder  if  he  felt  his 
heart  flutter  a  bit. 

The    greatest  trial  of  strength, 
however,  did  not  lie  in  the  cutting- 


out  fat  cattle,  for  this  was  com- 
paratively easy  work  to  cutting-oat 
weaners.  The  way  these  youngsters 
dodge  beggars  description,  and  the 
stockman  had  to  keep  his  weather 
eye  open,  to  avoid  a  charge  from 
the  enraged  mother,  who  some- 
times,  despite  all  that  stock  wfaip 
could  do,  broke  away,  and  ohaigoi 
down  to  the  relief  of  her  of" 
Of  -all  the  contrary  "cr 
under. the  sun,  commend 
a  weanerl  After  these 
were  all  cut  out,  it  was  usnalljtfi 
custom  to  ''tail"  them  &t  i 
month  or  two,  ».6.,  to  herd  ihM 
all  day  long,  and  put  them  into  ill 
enclosure 'at  night;  and  for  the 
fir^t  few  days  the  scene  on  being 
first  let  out  defies  description.  To 
follow  one  anothei:  never  seemed  to 
be  any  part  of  a  notion,  but  k> 
scatter  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
regardless  of  stock-whips,  &&, 
seemed  to  be  their  one  ambition, 
and  very  hard  work  had  the  unfor- 
tunate stock  horses  and  riders.  To 
slightly  assist  in  reducing  some 
order  into  this  chaotic  mass,  a  few 
old .  quiet  milch  cows  were 
generally  introduced,  and,  after  a 
short  time,  say  a  week,  they  seemed 
to  have  established  some  sort  of 
respect  for  their  authority,  as  the 
youngsters  began  to  behave  more  de- 
cently, and  to  stick  more  together, 
and:  not  endeavour  to  establish  an 
individual  herd  for  each  weaner. 

Wire  fencing  and  drafting  yards 
on  an  approved  principle  have 
knocked  all  the  work  on  the  head 
now,  and  it  is  doubtful  nowadays 
whether  many,  if  any  at  all,  of  the 
station  horses  are  trained  for  cut- 
ting-out purposes.  An  occasional 
one  may  be,  but  it  is  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule.  But  it  was  a 
fine  display  in  the  old  days  to  see 
a  first-class  stock  horse  and  man  at 
work.  Polo  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  one  can  think  of.  P. 
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Running  Amuck. 


'<  The  creel  always  smells  of  fish  " 
is  a  trae,  if  somewhat  inelegant, 
version  of  the  Horatian  quo  semel 
imbuta — the  cask  that  has  once 
had  wine  in  it  always  preserves  its 
savour.  Many  a  coachman  has 
found  this  out  for  himself  in  his 
own  particular  experience,  and  the 
one  in  the  illustration  certainly  has. 
Where  the  coach  horses  of  old 
came  from  goodness  alone  knows 
— where  didn't  they  come  from? 
Hunters,  racehorses,  carriage  horses 
which  in  a  moment  of  exubenwca 
of  spirits  had  temporarily  jeopar- 
dised the  lives  of  old  ladies,  and 
hacks  which  **  set  up  "  with  their 
owners  at  inopportune  moments, 
one  and  all  found  themselves  before 
or  behind  the  bars  of  a  coach,  and 
had  their  backs  kept  down  by 
regular  and  sometimes  hard  work. 
The  meeting  of  a  stage  coach 
with  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  subject 
with  artists,  and  has  been  treated 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes 
the  main  feature  of  the  picture  is 
the  keenness  of  the  hounds,  who 
in  running  the  line  of  their  fox 
are  oblivions  of  all  danger, 
and,  on  coming  across  a 
coach,  run  under  the  horses, 
between  the  wheels,  or  anywhere 
rather  than  leave  the  scent.  At 
another  time  the  coachman  poses 
as  a  good  sportsman,  who,  rather 
than  do  anything  which  might  spoil 
the  fun  of  the  hunting  men,  pulls 
his  coach  up  short,  so  as  not  to 
cross  the  line  of  the  fox,  or  to  risk 
running  over  the  hounds.  Others, 
again — and  Mr.  E.  G.  Turner,  the 
painter,  of  the  picture  from  which 
our  illustration  is  taken,  is  among 
the  number— prefer  to  give  e£fectto 
the  semd  imbuta  theory  by  repre- 
senting some  ex-hunters  reviving 
their  experiences  of  the  chase  by 
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« hooking  it "  with  the  coach  when 
they  come  across  hounds  running 
hard.  The  excitement  of  the  chase 
is  contagious;  the  field  catch  it 
from  the  hounds,  and  men  or  ani- 
mals, as  they  see  the  hounds  pass 
by,  join  in  as  far  as  they  can.  The 
hounds  in  the  illustration  are  evi- 
dently close  to  their  fox,  and  a 
sportsman  in  the  distance  is  point- 
ing with  his  arm  towards  the  fox 
he  has  viewed  on  ahead.  The  field 
are  making  the  best  of  their  way 
along,  and  the  horses,  on  seeing  the 
hunt,  have  taken  charge  of  the 
coach,  and  are  imagining  them- 
selves hunters  again.  The  near 
leader  evidently  made  a  big  jump 
as  he  viewed  the  pack,  with  the 
result  that  he  has  broken  his  out- 
side trace,  and  is  laying  himself  out, 
ventre  d  terre,  to  live  with  the  flying 
pack  as  he  used  to  do  when  he 
carried  my  lord. 

The  old  coachmen  could  drive 
anything,  we  are  often  told.  They 
could  charm  four  hot-headed  ones 
into  something  like  a  reasonable 
humour,  or  could  get  along  four 
slugs  at  the  rate  of  ten  mUes  an 
hour.  .  The  coachman  in  the  en- 
graving has  quite  a  handful.  When 
four  horses  take  up  galloping  on 
their  own  account  they  require 
some  stopping,  and  so  our  fnend 
on  the  box  discovers.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  he  is  no  doubt  a 
«  very  pretty  "  coachman ;  but  now 
that  ms  horses  mean  going,  it  is 
a  case  of  "catch  as  catch  can." 
He  has  to  throw  his  elegance  to 
the  four  winds,  and  get  a  pull  if  he 
can  somehow,  though  at  the 
moment  at  which  we  see  him  he 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  scored 
a  success,  and  he  will  have  all  his 
work  to  do  to  keep  in  the  road. 

In  the  old  coaching  days  this 
meeting  of  the  road  and  the  chase 
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was  of  everyday  occurrence,  and 
it  would  be  rash  to  say  how  many 
accidents  did  not  result  therefrom, 
for  the  annals  of  every  road  in 
England    supply   numberless   in- 
stances.    The  Norwich  "Times," 
always     a     pretty     fast     coach, 
once      did      some      uncommonly 
quick     work,     as     Mr.     Mure's 
hounds  jumped  on   to   a   Suffolk 
road  and  raced  past  the  coach  on 
the  grass  at  the  roadside.      For 
about  five  miles  the  team  did  a 
galloping  stage  with  a  vengeance, 
at  a  rate  which  never  entered  into 
the  heads  of  those  who  drew  up  the 
time-table.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
present  century  the  King's  Hounds 
caused  the  Uxbridge  coach  to  over- 
turn near  Hanwell,  while  the  same 
pack  were  once  nearly  the  cause  of 
the  Windsor  coach  getting  into  the 
Thames.     Byfield  Toll-bar,  now  a 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Bicester 
hounds,    was    the    scene    of   the 
smash-up  of  one  of  the  Warwick 
coaches.    The  horses  took  fright — 
or  lost  their  heads— on  seeing  the 
Warwickshire  hounds  racing  along 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
The  man  at  the  gate,  seeing  the 
coach  coming  along,  shut  the  gate 
with  the  object  of   stopping  the 
horses,  but  the  latter  had  just  then 
about  as   much   respect  for  turn- 
pikes as  had  Jack  Mytton  himself. 
The  leaders  essayed  to  jump  the 
obstacle,  but  did  not  quite  succeed, 
and  as  tJaey  hung  over  the  top  bar, 
the  wheelers  and  the  coach  crashed 
into  the  gate,  sending  the  outside 
passengers  flying  in  a!l  directions, 
and  breaking  up  everything.     Of 
course  the  pack  suffered  sometimes, 
and  the  Fitzwilliam  pack  lost  some 
of  its  best  hounds  through  their 
being  run  over  near  Wansford;  and 
one  of  the  Hastings  coaches,  on 
beisg  charged  by  the  East  Sussex 
Hounds,  reduced  the  strength  of 
the  kennel  by  three. 

It  is,  perhaps,  rather  curious  to 
note    that    whereas    hounds    and 
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coaches  were  always  meetizig  in 
the  old  pre-railway  days,  one  may 
take  many  loDg  journeys  by  rail- 
way and  never  see  a  hound.  **  At 
this  point  our  fox  crossed  the  line/' 
is  a  stock  phrase  of  the  hunting 
correspondent.  When  we  hum  we 
are  everlastingly  made  to  gallop 
out  of  our  course  to  a  level  crossing  i 
or  bridge  to  get  over  the  inter- 
posing railway,  or  we  run  parallel 
to  a  line,  wondering  the  while 
whether  we  shall  eventually  be  on 
the  right  or  the  wrong  side.  Yet 
when  we  go  by  train  we  seldom  or 
never  see  a  hound.  When  we  do 
we  generally  almost  run  into  them.     | 

Another  point  is  that^  while  in 
ancient  days  coach  and  other 
horses  were  very  much  given  to 
becoming  very  excited,  they  now 
take  no  notice  at  all  of  the  pack. 
Hunting  on  wheels,  if  it  vexes  the 
soul  of  many  a  Master,  has  never- 
theless become  a  recognised  amuse- 
ment and  a  recognised  means  of 
heading  foxes,  and  not  one  horse 
in  a  score  does  anything  more  than 
just  cock  his  ears  as  hounds  and 
the  field  pass  by ;  nor  if  the  pack 
cross  a  road  under  the  very  nose 
of  a  horse  does  the  latter  take 
much  notice  of  what  is  going 
on.  Exceptions,  of  course,  there 
are,  for  not  long  ago  a  man 
brought  an  action  against  a 
Master  of  Harriers  in  Wales 
to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
alleged  to  have  been  sustained 
through  his  pony  taking  fright 
and  running  amuck  at  the 
sight  of  the  hounds.  The  owner 
of  the  pony,  however,  had  the 
luck  to  have  his  case  heard  by 
a  sympathetic  judge,  who  gave  him 
a  solatium. 

The  fondness  of  horses,  how- 
ever, for  their  old  occupations  re- 
ceived a  remarkable  illustration 
many  years  ago  near  Wellington  in 
Shropshire.  An  innkeeper  there 
horsed  some  of  the  coaches,  and 
among  his  possessions  was  an  old 
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grey  horse  which  had.mn  thoa-  instead  of  going  to  the  fence  he 
sands  of  miles  in  coach  and  post-  galloped  towards  a  wall,  against 
chaise,  and  it  was  calculated  that  which  his  head  went  with  such 
he  had  earned  quite  a  little  fortune  force  that  he  broke  his  neck.  It  is 
in  the  course  of  his  long  and  useful  said,  too,  that  in  the  famous  charge 
career.  At  length  he  grew  past  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava 
work,  so  his  owner  turned  him  out  the  horses  in  the  first  line,  which 
in  a  paddock  which  adjoined  the  had  lost  their  riders,  turned  at  the 
road  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  enemy's  fire  and  galloped  back,  but 
days  in  peace.  The  poor  old  fellow  that  on  meeting  the  second  line 
woi:dd  always  come  up  to  the  fence  they  turned  again,  and  charged  in 
when  the  horn  warned  him  of  the  company  with  the  horsemen.  Still, 
approach  of  the  coach  ;  but  eventu-  much  as  we  may  admire  old  horses 
ally  the  horse  became  as  blind  as  a  being  galvanised  into  activity  at 
stone.  One  day  he  heard  the  horn,  the  sound  of  the  huntsman's  horn, 
and,  bUnd  though  he  was,  he,  in  a  it  is  a  serious  matter  when  they  get 
fit  of  exuberance  of  spirits,  started  out  of  hand,  for  the  result  of  run- 
off at  a  gallop  in  the  direction  ning  amuck  is  not  to  be  calculated 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  but  beforehand. 


The  Last  Race, 

AxoNE  in  this  crowd,  where  I'd  venture  to  swear 

Not  one  of  these  thousands  will  miss  me  next  year, 

For  I  know  that  to-day  I  shall  see  my  last  race, 

And  this  terrible  secret,  alone,  I  must  face. 

They  said  I  might  live  till  the  end  of  September ; 

By  Ascot  next  year  is  there  one  will  remember 

How  I  won  the  Blue  Riband  on  Fairest  Alsace, 

The  bay  mare  that  no  one  would  back  for  a  place  ? 

'Twas  a  wrench,  no  mistake,  when  I  pulled  the  mare  up ; 

But  I  little  thought  then  'twas  my  life  'gainst  the  cup. 

Regret  it ?    Not  I ;  we  must  all  die  some  day; 

The  sooner  the  better — what  matter  the  way? 

"  Ah,  Helen  I  you  here  ?    Why,  where  did  you  hide  ? 

There  is  room  in  the  front ;  come  here,  close  to  my  side. 

You  will  get  such  a  view  from  the  top  of  the  stand  " — 

And  my  hand,  just  by  chance,  I  laid  down  on  her  hand. 

She  blushed,  tho'  she  seemed  all  intent  on  the  race. 

And  I — ^my  heart  sank  as  I  gazed  on  her  face. 

Should  I  tell  her  ?    Ah  no  1  there'd  be  little  to  gain  ; 

Alone  I  must  bear  it,  in  silence  and  pain. 

The  bell  has  been  rung,  and  the  course  has  been  cleared ; 

Tom  Watson  has  scratched  the  bay  mare  that  I  feared. 

Now  they're  offl    No,  they're  not;  'tis  another  false  start — 

That  horse  and  his  jockey  seem  likely  to  part ! 

There !  the  flag 's  down  this  time,  and  the  horses  rush  past. 

Steady  now  I    How  they  pull !    Why,  the  favourite 's  last. 

Like  a  flock  of  gay  birds  round  the  corner  they  spin. 
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8ee,  The  Scarlet  is  forging  ahead,  and  he*ll  win  1 
By  Jove !  no,  he  doesn't  I  The  favourite's  first — 
The  gallant  old  ohesnut  comes  up  with  a  burst ! 

A  silence  has  settled  across  the  wide  Heath, 

And  silent  and  spell-bound  the  crowd  waits  beneath. 

Then  shout  follows  roar,  where  before  all  was  still. 

As  the  horses  fiy  onward  and  breast  the  last  hill 

With  a  thundering  thud  on  the  sun«baken  turf. 

While  the  white  dust  flies  upinud  like  white  wind-tossed  surf. 

The  surging  mob  swells  to  the  paddock  below, 

The  stand  is  half-empty,  and  she,  too,  will  go. 

She  looks  behind,  twice ;   I,  perforce,  look  away, 

As  I  choke  down  the  words  which  implore  her  to  stay. 

And  so  all  is  over,  and  passion  is  dead; 

She  will  never  know  now;   I  shall  never  be  wed. 

Then  good-bye  to  the  girl,  and  the  crowd,  and  the  Heath; 

All  alone  I  must  train  for  my  lAst  Bace  with  Death. 

Diane  Chassxbssss. 


Notes  on  the    Rifle. 

Bt  Hok.  T.  F.  Fbbiumtle. 

v.— OP    SMOKELESS    POWDERS. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  as  suitable  to  the  shot-gun ;  and  their 
soon  as  the  method  of  producing  success  paved  the  way  for  rifle  and 
gun-cotton  had  been  discovered,  artillery  powders  made  on  similar 
in  the  middle  o  the  present  century,  lines,  forthe  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
the  minds  of  inventors  should  have  were  in  this  case  nearly  analogous, 
been  attracted  by  the  idea  that  it  The  IVench,  who  in  this  matter 
might  be  possible  to  produce  some  seem  to  have  given  a  lead  to  the 
explosive  on  the  same  lines,  but  of  rest  of  Europe,  adopted,  in  1885, 
a  modified  and  controlled  nature,  smokeless  powder  in  their  anunoni- 
which  would  be  serviceable  for  use  tioa  for  the  Lebel  rifle.  This 
in  firearms.  It  was  obvious  that  a  powder  was  known  by  the  name  of 
great  improvement  would  be  ^'Vielle*'  or  <<Poudre  B,"  and 
efiected  if  gunpowder  could  be  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
superseded  by  some  other  sub-  the  adoption  of  it  for  Service  par- 
stance  which  would  produce  equal  poses  was  not  successfully  acoom- 
efiects,  and  both  weigh  less  and  be  plished  without  several  considerable 
less  bulky,  and  also  leave  but  little  and  expensive  failures, 
fouling  or  deposit  in  the  barrel.  From  the  moment  when  one 
Many  attempts  were  soon  made,  European  nation  had  taken  this 
especially  in  Austria,  to  solve  the  step  it  became  imperative  for  the 
problem  thus  presented,  but  it  long  others  to  follow  suit  with  what 
seemed  as  if  the  di£Sculties  were  speed  they  might,  even  while  the 
insuperable.  It  was  solved,  how-  pros  and  cons  of  the  application  of 
ever,  at  last  in  one  department  by  smokeless  powders  to  war  were  still 
the   invention   of   nitro  -  powders  under   discussion.     But    it   soon 
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became  obvious  that  the  ftdvantages 
— ceteris  parihus — must  be  all  on 
the  side  of  what  our  accurate 
German  cousins  call  <<  smoke- 
feeble  "  powders.  Whether  at  sea 
or  on  land,  the  fall  of  smoke  which 
overhangs  the  battle  has  always 
tended  to  check  continuous  fire, 
and  to  hamper  communication  and 
tactical  movements.  Those  whose 
fortune  it  has  been  to  stand  on  the 
deck  of  a  man-of-war  while  at  gun 
practice,  when  volumes  of  smoke 
from  her  weapons  of  all  calibres,  and 
moreespecialljfrom  the  bigger  guns, 
drift  slowly  with  the  ship,  and  for 
minutes  at  a  time  envelop  her  from 
stem  to  stem  with  a  murky, 
Bufifocating  cloak,  only  to  be  com- 
pared with  a  London  November  fog 
of  superior  brand,  well  know  how 
many  precious  moments  might 
have  to  be  wasted  in  which  the 
maintenance  of  a  continued  fire 
might  be  of  vital  influence  upon 
the  issue  of  the  fight. 

To  compare  great  things  with 
small,  the  same  trouble  attends  the 
sportsman  when,  on  a  still  day,  the 
smoke  of  his  first  barrel  hangs  and 
prevents  him  from  being  able  to 
put  in  an  effective  second.  We 
need  not  here  go  into  the  military 
question  how  far  the  screen  of 
smoke  may  be  advantageous  for 
purposes  of  concealment,  or  how 
far  it  is  an  effective  advertisement 
of  the  precise  spot  from  which 
infantry  or  artillery  fire  is  proceed- 
ing. One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that 
the  increased  demand  for  rapidity 
of  fire  could  not  possibly  be  met 
with  the  old  black  powder,  since  it 
is  now  indispensable  to  maintain  a 
clear  field  of  vision  while  an  un- 
ceasinghailofbulletsisvomitedfrom 
quick-firers,  machine  guns,  and 
magazine  rifles  in  a  fashion  un- 
dreamt of  by  our  forefathers.  It 
must  be  left  to  those  who  have 
practical  experience  of  shooting 
dangerous  game  to  say  how  the 
new  powders  will  compare  with  the 


old  for  their  purposes.  Certainly 
one  has  read  of  a  buffieJo  or 
elephant  in  jungle  charging  at  the 
smoke  of  a  shot  just  fired.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  has  in  his 
mind  a  remarkable  incident  which 
happened  only  a  year  ago  to  a 
friend  of  his  (who  is  second  to 
none  in  his  skill  with  the  sporting 
rifle)  v^hile  stalking  in  Scotland. 
He  was  using  a  modem  magazine 
rifle  of  small  calibre,  and  firing  a 
smokeless  powder.  With  this 
weapon  (it  is  practically  identical 
with  one  of  the  Continental  army 
rifles)  he  had  had  great  success  in 
stalkmg,  and  on  the  occasion  in 
question  was  trying  a  bullet  slightly 
differing  in  pattern  from  those 
which  he  had  been  using.  He 
approached  within  moderate  dis- 
tance of  agood beast  and  deliberately 
fired  his  shot.  No  result.  The  stag 
stood  stiU,raised  hishead,  andlooked 
about  him  vaguely  in  a  puzzled 
fashion.  He  fired  again ;  the  same 
thing  happened.  The  stalker  re- 
marked that  it  was  very  odd,  and 
that  he  had  not  seen  the  bullet 
strike.  Indeed,  had  it  stmck  any- 
where near  the  stag  it  must  have 
startled  him,  and  set  him  going. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  no 
less  than  eleven  shots  were  fired 
without  the  stag  being  hit  or  dis- 
covering where  the  sound  came 
from.  Doubtless  he  thought  it 
was  some  new  kind  of  thunder.  It 
turned  out  afterwards  that  the 
bullets  were  breaking  upon  leaving 
the  rifle,  and  did  not  go  anywhere 
near  the  animal.  Now,  how  many 
shots  could  have  been  fired  with 
black  powder  and  no  bullet  without 
the  stag  taking  to  his  heels  ? 

The  smokeless  explosives  of  the 
present  day  (they  will  probably 
always  continue  to  be  called 
powders,  although  for  many  of 
them  this  name  in  its  literal  mean- 
ing is  entirely  out  of  place)  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  composition.    First 
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we  will  put  ihe  oIasb  containiDg  both 
nitrated  cotton  or  other  fibre, 
and  nitro-glycerine,  of  whioh 
eordite  is  in  this  oonntry  the  best- 
known  example ;  and,  second,  those 
whose  basis  is  nitro-ootton  or  fibre, 
but  which  contam  no  nitro-gly- 
cerine.  Both  the  explosives  just 
mentioned  are  among  the  most 
violent  known.  Glycerine,  when 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitiio  or 
scdphorio  acids  (and  it  may  very 
easily  explode  in  the  process)  be- 
comes nitro-glycerine,  a  substance 
liable  to  explode  on  concussion,  or, 
if  frozen,  tdmost  at  a  touch.  It 
has  been  a  favourite  compound  of 
Fenian  extremists.  Nihilists  and 
Anarchists,  and  is  the  basis  of 
blasting  gelatine  and  dynamite. 
Oun-^ton  is  finely-shredded  cotton 
fibre  treated  on  the  same  principle 
with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
and  is  the  explosive  used  by  the 
Boyal  Engineers.  It  would  hardly 
have  been  supposed  that  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  nitro-glycerine 
with  very  finely  divided  gun-cotton 
would  have  produced  anything  but 
a  very  violent  ex|)lo8ive.  Yet  quite 
the  contrary  was  found  to  be  the 
case  by  Nobel,  and  the  Service 
explosive  —  cordite  —  is  merely 
an  adaptation  of  his  discovery.  It 
consists  of  58  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
glycerine, 87  per  cent,  of  gun-cotton, 
and  6  per  cent,  of  a  mineral  jelly, 
vaseline.  This  explosive,  while  it 
is  said  to  have  great  stability,  and 
to  be  proof  against  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  the  lapse  of  time,  cer- 
tainly is  of  a  very  mild  nature  when 
not  ignited  by  fulminate.  The 
form  in  which  it  is  made  is  that  of 
cords  of  diameters  to  suit  the 
weapons  for  which  it  is  intended, 
varying  from  large  ropes  of  perhaps 
8  in.  in  diameter  for  the  biggest 
guns,  to  fine  strings  like  thin 
catgut  for  the  Lee-Metford.  There 
are  sixty  strings  of  cordite,  each 
about  2^  in.  long,  lying  length- 
wise   in  every    Lee-Metford  cart- 


ridge, and  if  one  of  these  be 
taken  in  the  fingers,  and  a  light 
applied  to  its  end,  it  will  bum 
quite  gradually,  and  may  even  be 
blown  out.  In  1890,  experiments 
were  ofiScially  made  to  determine 
the  liability  of  cordite  to  explode 
when  in  bulk.  The  account  of  the 
trials,  given  in  the  report  for  1890 
of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Explosives, 
is  curious  and  instructive.  Four 
separate  times  was  the  experi- 
ment made  of  letting  off 
100  lb.  of  cordite  fastened 
in  a  large  and  strong  wooden 
box.  "  Coarse  "  cordite,  8  in.  in 
diameter,  was  first  tried,  and  it 
was  found  that  a  tube  and  small 
priming  charge  of  gun-cotton  would 
not  ignite  it.  When  lit  by  means 
of  a  small  priming  charge  of  fine 
cordite  ('05  in.  in  diameter),  the 
whole  mass  burst  immediately  into 
flame,  and  burned  with  great 
rapidity  and  brilliancy  for  about 
8  seconds.  On  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment  it  burned  similarly 
for  about  7i  seconds.  But  the 
box  was  in  neither  case  broken  up; 
only  the  lid  was  forced  off.  Then 
was  tried  a  similar  experiment 
with  100  lb.,  first  of  coarse,  and 
then  of  fine  cordite,  ignited  by  the 
box  in  which  it  was  placed  being 
surrounded  by  wood  and  shavings, 
which  were  *set  on  fire.  The 
coarse  cordite  ignited  in  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  fine  in  half  that 
time ;  the  former  blazed  for  four 
or  five  seconds,  and  the  latter  went 
off  with  a  sort  of  mild  explosion, 
but  only  forced  off  one  side  of  the 
box.  Then  six  boxes,  containing 
100  lb.  of  coarse  cordite  each,  were 
placed  together,  &ve  on  end  and  one 
on  the  top.  The  cordite  in  the 
centre  box  of  the  lower  ones  was 
set  fire  to,  and  burned  for  aboitt 
six  seconds  ;  but  it  did  not  throw 
off  the  top  box,  and  no  other  box 
caught  fire.  Next,  the  five  un- 
injured boxes  were  put  in  a  heap 
and  a  bonfire  lit  around    them; 
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after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  one 
caught  fire  and  blazed,  and  the 
others  followed  suit  at  intervals  of 
a  few  seconds.  A  very  similar 
result  attended  a  final  experiment 
on  the  same  lines  with  six  boxes  of 
76  lb.  each.  The  cordite  in  each 
box  ignited  quite  independently, 
and  merely  burned  without 
explosion. 

These  results  are  interesting  as 
showing  the  sluggish  nature  of  the 
compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  very  violent  explosives.  It  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  ammuni- 
tion-makers that  the  ordinary  cap 
used  for  black  powder  is  too  quick 
to  ignite  cordite  at  all,  and,  indeed, 
some  of  the  other  smokeless  powders 
seem  to  be  equally  slow.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  cordite  is  not 
nearly  so  dangerous  an  explosive 
to  deal  with  in  bulk  as  ordinary 
gunpowder,  although  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  in  the  factories  its 
constituents,  nitro-glycerine  and 
gun-cotton,  may,  before  they  have 
been  combined,  continue  to  be 
occasionally  a  source  of  dangerous 
and  deplorable  explosions.  There 
are  other  nitro-powders  of  very 
similar  composition  to  cordite-; 
Nobel's  ballistite,  used  by  Italy  for 
small-arm  ammunition,  is  almost 
identical  with  it,  while  Mr. 
Maxim's  powder,  and  the  Leonard 
and  Peyton  powders,  made  in 
America,  also  contain  nitro- 
glycerine. 

The  power  of  endurance  shown 
by  any  explosive  is  a  most  impor- 
tant point  when  any  question  arises 
of  its  adoption  for  the  British  naval 
or  military  service,  and  equally 
so  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
British  sportsman.  The  most 
rigorous  cold  of  Canada,  and  long 
hours  of  exposure  to  an  Indian 
sun,  must  leave  it  practically  un- 
affected, while  the  presence  or 
absence  of  moisture  must  be  almost 
immaterial  to  its  behaviour.  For 
cordite  it  is  claimed  that  it  has 
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emerged  triumphant  from  ex- 
haustive ofiScial  trials  under  many 
conditions,  and  that  its  stability  is 
entirely  to  be  relied  on.  How  fi&r 
it  may  be  superior  in  these  respects 
to  other  powders,  and  espedaUy  to 
those  containing  no  nitro-glycerine, 
we  have  no  official  information. 
The  American  trials  would  seem  to 
point  to  a  slight  superiority  in  the 
stability  of  the  nitro-glycerine  pow-  • 
ders.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that 
the  majority  of  the  European  nations 
seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the 
nitro-cotton  powders  which  they 
have  adopted,  although  it  must  be 
allowed  that  their  requirements  are, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  by  no 
means  so  difficult  to  satisfy  as  those 
of  the  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets. 

The  rifie-powders  made  of  a  con- 
trolled nitro-cotton,  without  nitro- 
glycerine, are  many,  and  the 
majority  of  them  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  emerged  from  the 
experimental  stage.  The  best 
known,  perhaps,  of  those  for  modern 
small-bore  rifles  is  rifleite,  which 
has  a  good  reputation  well  estab- 
lished. It  has  been  used  and 
given  satisfaction  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  seems  to  be  parti- 
cularly well  adapted  to  the  Maxim 
machine  gun.  There  are  not 
many  other  powders  of  the 
kind  of  English  make,  but  special 
mention  must  here  be  made  of 
cannonite,  a  powder  which,  al- 
though not  in  every  point  perfect, 
has  a  good  record  for  high  scores 
at  Bisley,  and  is,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  the  only  smokeless 
powder  which  has  been  successfully 
used  at  the  long  ranges  at  Bisley, 
in  public  competition  against  black- 
powder  ammunition,  in  match 
rifles  of  about  *450  bore — the  calibre 
of  the  ordinary  Express  rifle.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  held  in  July, 
several  good  prizes  in  the  **  Any- 
Bifle  "  competitions  at  long  ranges 
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were  taken  with  ammanition  loaded 
with  this  powder,  the  most  note- 
worthy, perhaps,  being  the  Any-Bifle 
Association  Gup,  open  to  all  oomers, 
and  won  by  Mr.  Henry  Whitehead, 
who  alone  succeeded  in  pladne  not 
only  all  his  ten  competition  anots, 
but  also  aU  his  three  tie-shots,  at 
900  yards,  within  the  magic  drde 
bounding  the  three-feet  bull's  e^e. 
That  there  is  a  field  for  the  in- 
creased use  of  smokeless  powder  in 
sporting  rifles  of  various  calibres 
hardly  admits  of  a  doubt.  Among 
the  better-known  of  the  foreign 
nitro  -  cotton  or  nitro  -  cellulose 
powders  are  Walsrode,  Troisdorf, 
and  Normal  powders,  which  have 
not  yet  made  good  any  claim  to 
superiority  over  the  English 
powders. 

The  ideal  smokeless  rifle  powder, 
in  fact,  yet  remains  to  be  produced, 
although  at  present  we  have  several 
in  quite  a  practicable  stage.  There 
are  points  which  present  them- 
selves to  those  who  deal  with,  or 
use,  ammunition  which  are  apt  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  chemist 
who  compounds  the  explosive. 
And  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
existing  powder  which  perfectly 
fulfils  all  the  required  conditions. 
For  instance,  it  is  important  that 
it  should  be  in  a  form  easy  to 
measure  within  a  very  close  degree 
of  accuracy.  In  a  charge  of  80  to 
40  grains  of  one  of  the  new  powders 
there  is  in  general  fully  double  the 
propulsive  power  of  the  same 
quantity  of  black  powder,  and  the 
effect  of  an  error  of  a  certain 
amount  in  the  weight  of  the 
charge  is  proportionately  larger 
with  the  smaller  quantity.  Some 
of  the  powders,  which  take  the 
form  of  thin  square  grains  with 
a  tendency  to  hang  together, 
and  to  ''bridge''  in  pouring, 
do  not  seem  so  well  adapted  for 
loading  by  measure  as  those  of 
finer  and  less  flat  grain.  The 
device    of   squeezing  cordite   and 


ballistite  into  'strings  and  cutting 
off  a  certain  length  for  each  charge, 
is  one  which  has  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  A  very  great 
regularity  is  obtained  by  the  sub- 
stitution in  this  way  (with  special 
machinery)  of  linear  for  cnbie  i 
measure,  and  the  results  are  as  ^ 
regular  as  the  best  of  measuring 
instruments  will  give  with  grained 
powder.  The  strings  also  are  very 
easily  inserted  into  the  cartridge 
cases  and  do  not  spill.  A  good 
word  may  be  said  in  this  connection 
for  Mr.  Jones's  "Accnratus"  ^ 
measurer,  which  is  probably  unsur- 
passed for  regularity  of  work. 
Other  points  in  which  the  ideal 
powder  should  excel  are  such  as  i 
regularity  in  the  size  of  the  grain,  | 
regularity  in  the  velocity  given  by 
similar  charges,  moderation  (not 
necessarily  lowness)  of  pressure. 
Then,  the  residuum  left  in  the 
barrel  should  be  of  such  a 
naturo  as  to  feMsilitate  the 
passage  of  the  next  bullet, 
and  to  be  very  easily  removed. 
Cordite,  for  instance — and  it  is  not 
the  only  sinner  in  this  respect — 
leaves  a  fouling  almost  impossible 
to  be  cleaned  out  except  by  extreme 
measures,  if  the  barrel  has  been 
.left  undeaned  for  even  a  few  hours. 
A  chemist  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  foreign  powder  is  said 
to  have  gravely  recommended 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  the  best 
means  of  removing  the  fouling  of 
the  powder  in  question  !  It  would 
have  been  diflicult  to  give  a  better 
recipe  for  destroying  the  sarface 
of  the  boro.  And  even  when 
the  fouling  does  not  refuse 
to  be  stirred,  it  would  seem  in 
many  cases  to  have  a  great  ten- 
dency to  set  up  rust.  From  this 
wealmess  the  ideal  powder  should 
be  free.  It  is  romarkable,  by  the 
way,  that  while  in  shot-guns  the 
fouling  of  such  powders  as  Scholtze 
and  E.C.  seems  to  be  of  a  less  rust- 
ing nature  than    that    of   black 
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powder,  there  is  hardly  one  of  the 
smokeless  powders  used  in  the 
modem  small-calibre  rifle  which  does 
not  leave  a  deleterious  deposit  in 
the  barrel.  Here  certainly  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement. 
Experiments  made  for  the  United 
States  War  Department  go  to 
show  that  the  effect  upon 
steel  of  the  residuum  of  nitro-cellu- 
lose  powder  is  decidedly  greater 
than  that  of  nitro-glycerine  powders, 
when  both  are  flashed  off  on  a  steel 
surface  in  the  open  air.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  considered  a 
conclusive  test  as  regards  the  effect 
of  the  residue  when  burnt  in  the 
barrel  under  high  pressure. 

There  remains  one  defect  of  the 
powders  containing  nitro-glycerine 
which  it  is  most  desirable  to  avoid. 
Erosion  of  the  surface  of  the  bore 
seems  to  be,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  inevitable  concomitant 
of  all  smokeless  powder  in  the 
small-caUbre  rifles ;  but  cordite, 
and  no  doubt  also  the  other  powders 
which  contain  nitro-glycerine,  are 


many  times  more  destructive  in 
this  respect  than  the  nitro-cellulose 
powders.  It  would  seem  that  the 
heat  which  they  develop  in  com- 
bustion is  so  enormous  as  positively 
to  melt  the  surface  of  the  steel,  and 
to  vaporise  a  minute  portion  of  it 
at  every  shot.  Certain  it  is  that  a 
very  few  score  rounds  of  cordite 
leave  unmistakable  signs  of 
damage  in  the  *80d  Metford  barrel, 
and  that  a  few  hundreds  will  so  in- 
jure it  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
depended  on  when  real  accuracy  is 
required.  This  is  a  serious  draw- 
back, and  one  which  seems  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  overcome.  It 
can  hardly  fail,  too,  to  have  one 
lamentable  effect — ^that  of  tending 
to  put  a  Umit  upon  the  number  of 
rounds  which  the  soldier  or  volun- 
teer can  be  allowed  to  Are  in  prac- 
tice in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
so  to  reduce  both  the  interest 
taken  in  marksmanship  and  the 
standard  of  skill  —  a  deplorable 
prospect,  and  one  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  never  be  realised. 


An   Outsider  Wins. 


I  **  Percy,  you  ought  to  marry,"  said 
a  sister  of  the  gentleman  so 
addressed. 

"Yes,  Percy,  you  ought  to 
marry,"  echoed  sister  number  two. 

Then,  after  the  way  of  women, 
who  imagine  that  a  wife  is  as 
absolutely  indispensable  to  every 
man  as  a  saddle  and  bridle  in  the 
hunting.field,  they  fell  to  discuss- 
ing certain  girls  from  amongst 
whom  they  would  have  liked  the 
congenial  business  of  picking  a 
sister-in-law.  To  Percy  Sommerton 
the  case  presented  not  the  smallest 
urgency.  He  was  a  good-looking 
young  man  of  about  thirty,  rich, 
and  liked  by  everybody.  These 
three  members  of  the  family  are 


introduced  to  the  reader  seated  in 
an  open  carriage,  of  which  the  des- 
tination was  Govindale  racecourse. 
If  some  disappointment  is  felt 
concerning  Sommerton's  frigidity  of 
heart,  there  is  possibly  a  gleam  of 
hope  in  the  fact  that,  after  travel- 
ling and  shooting  for  the  last 
twelve  months  in  almost  every 
country  but  England,  he  was  to-day 
again  to  find  himself  in  the  society 
of  Miss  Pallas  and  Miss  Biskley, 
two  girls  inseparable  in  their 
friendship,  and  acknowledged 
oounty  beauties. 

.  Yet  a  paragraph  of  apology  is 
due  regarding  our  visit  to  Covindale 
racecourse,  or  perhaps  even  as  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  meeting. 
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It  was  certainly  not  under  New- 
market rules,  nor  under  any  other 
rules  apparently,  except  those  that 
its  promoters  thought  most  likely 
to  oenefit  themselves  financially. 
Well,  there  had  been  a  small 
meeting  held  here,  in  the 
olden  days,  under  coimty  auspices  ; 
but  now  the  management  had 
passed  almost  entirely  into  what 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  publican 
interest.  Perhaps  it  was  that  the 
latter  represented  votes  at  election 
times;  partly  it  was  because  the 
meeting  was  held  at  a  period  of 
the  year  when  neighbouring  country 
houses  had  guests  to  amuse; 
enough  that  it  existed,  nay, 
flourished  in  its  fashion,  and  that, 
amongst  other  means  of  convey- 
ance, a  coach  or  two,  a  few 
respectably-filled  breaks  and  dog- 
carts, as  well  as  Percy  Sommerton 
and  his  sisters,  were  to  be  found 
converging  for  Covindale  race- 
course upon  a  September  afternoon 
bright  and  beautiful :  an  afternoon 
to  dispel  all  knowledge  that  there, 
in  the  still  woodlands,  already  is 
dropping  down  silently  the  yellow 
leaf  which  tells  of  summer  de- 
parted. 

Purposely,  by  way  of  not  having 
too  long  a  day  of  it,  the  Sommer- 
tons  arrived  nearly  an  hour  after 
the  time  appointed  for  the  first 
race;  yet  they  found,  on  gaining 
the  enclosure,  that  no  commence- 
ment had  been  effected. 

"Your  first  race  didn't  fill?" 
surmised  Sommerton  to  the  indi- 
vidual (landlord  of  the  Red  Lion) 
whose  official  designation  upon  the 
race-card  was  Clerk  of  the  Scales 
and  Secretary,  but  who  also,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  performed  the  duties 
of  judge  during  the  afternoon. 

"Oh  yes,  plenty  of  starters," 
replied  this  functionary;  adding,  in 
explanation,  "  We  hoped  a  fine 
day  like  this  would  bring  some  of 
you  out,  so  thought  we'd  give  you 
all  a  bit  law."      Then,  taking  up  a 


central  position  in  what,  for  con- 
venience, we  have  referred  to  as 
the  enclosure — i.e.^  brushwood 
hurdles  surrounding  paddock,  bet- 
ting-ring, a  small  stand,  and  a  very 
capacious  refreshment  marquee — 
he  sang  out  encouragingly : 

"  Now,  my  lads,  get  yourselves 
weighed  out.    Time's  getting  on." 

Here  Sommerton  purchased  a 
"  correct  card,"  a  perusal  of  which, 
by  the  way,  would  perhaps  have 
alarmed  humane  people  into  hoping 
that  there  might  be,  somewhere 
about  the  course,  a  representative 
of  the  Society  for  the  I^eventionof 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  For  five  races 
figured  on  the  card,  the  first  set 
down  for  two  o'clock,  the  last  for 
four  o'clock.  These  events  com- 
prised a  six-furlong  race,  two  races 
each  of  a  mile  on  the  flat,  and  two 
steeplechases,  the  first  a  mile  and 
a-half,  the  other  two  miles  and  a- 
half.  And  many  of  the  horses  had 
been  entered  for  each  of  these  events 
right  through  the  programme;  it 
was  quite  the  exception  to  be  able 
to  find  the  name  of  a  horse  appear- 
ing less  than  four  times  on  the  card. 

To  proceed :  a  certain  section  of 
the  people  this  story  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  were  soon  grouped, 
chattering  and  chaffing,  upon  the 
small  stand,  one  end  of  wluch  had 
been  railed  off,  and  was  to  some 
extent  being  kept  select  for  their 
use  by  the  promoters  of  the  meeting. 
Here  was  Percy  Sommerton  near 
the  handsome  Miss  Pallas,  here  also 
pretty  Miss  Biskley.  These  two 
girls,  as  mentioned,  were  insepar- 
ables, and  were  to-day  nomiiuJiy 
under  the  wing  of  Mrs.  Freerayn, 
a  tall,  bold-looking  woman,  who  I 
presently  led  off,  in  a  masculine  I 
voice,  with  "  Well,  now  that  we  1 
are  all  assembled  here,  what  came 
we  out  for  to  do  ?  " 

"What  do?  Cart  back  all  our 
Goodwood  and  Doncaster  losings, 
of  course,"  laughed  a  man  of  her 
party. 
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<'We  had  better  take  all  the 
value  we  possibly  can  out  of  this 
meetiugy  I  should  say/'  came,  in 
the  same  vein,  from  another,  ''  for 
to  be  seen  here  means  a  wammg 
off  every  other  course  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  remainder  of  our 
natural  lives." 

**  Of  course  you  are  not  thinking 
of  committing  the  enormous 
wickedness  of  gambling,  Captain 
Gay  7  *'  asked  Mrs.  Freerayn  ;  and 
the  sense  in  which  she  spoke  can 
best  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
she  was  feeling  for  her  purse  at  the 
moment. 

**  Oh,  dear  no,"  replied  Captain- 
Oay,  a  man  of  no  profession,  no  in- 
come, no  prospects,  no  brains,  yet 
visible  at  nearly  every  race-meeting 
throughout  the  year.  *<0h,  dear 
no,"  he  repeated,  giving  emphasis 
to  his  assertion  by  a  quiet  closing 
of  one  eye. 

Meantime,  to  Sommerton  it  had 
become  pretty  evident  that  both 
Miss  Pallas  and  Miss  Biskley  were 
leading  up  to  asking  him  to  under- 
take a  little  commissioning  in  their 
behalf.  He  advised  them  sensibly 
enough,  perhaps  a  little  dogmati- 
cally— ^*  You  had  much  better  keep 
your  money  in  your  pockets.  Those 
bookmakers  will  give  you  very  short 
odds — ^not  half,  probably,  what  you 
ought  to  have."  Miss  Pallas 
acquiesced,  or  deemed  it  politic  to 
appear  to  do  so.  Miss  Biskley, 
with  sudden  astonishment  in  her 
eyes,  turned  towards  her  chaperone, 
exclaiming,  ''Oh I  whatever  are 
you  doing  with  your  purse  in  your 
hand?" 

"  Well,  here's  Captain  Gay  try- 
ing all  he  can  to  tempt  me  to  have 
a  bet  on  this  race — to  gamble,  in 
fact,"  returned  Mrs.  Freerayn,  with 
a  greatly  shocked  expression  on  her 
face.    « Isn't  it  awful  ?  " 

"  Too  awfully  awful,''  sighed 
the  girl.  '<  What  a  lucky  thmg  I 
have  such  an  excellent  example  in 
my  chaperone  !    Besides,  here's  Mr. 


Sommerton  as  good  as  a  walking 
sermon  any  day.  Bo,  between  you, 
there  should  not  be  much  chance 
of  my  being  tempted,  should 
there  ?  " 

*'  My  dear,"  laughed  her  chaper- 
one, looking  away  towards  the 
crowd  no^  being  cleared  from  the 
course,  ''  in  such  select  and  polite 
circles  as  we  are  moving  in  this 
afternoon,  I  know  I  can  leave  a  girl 
entirely  to  her  own  devices."  Mrs. 
Freerayn,  by  the  way,  was  in  such 
popular  request  (among  a  certain 
set)  that  she  had  been  christened 
the ''  Champion  Chap." 

"You  really  think  I  might," 
ventured  Miss  Biskley,  "  without  it 
coming  to  the  ears  of  my  people — 
just  a  very  little  on  this  first 
race  ?  " 

'<  Go  home  at  once,  you  naughty 
child,  and  bring  me  back  my 
spectacles.  Can't  you  see  I've  for- 
gotten them  ?  " 

"  Good  old  Champion  I "  cried 
Captain  Gay.  "  Now  which  of  these 
leviathans  shall  we  punish?"  he 
continued,  stepping  down  towards 
the  immediate  front  of  the  little 
stand,  where,  almost  upon  the  lower 
steps,  two  pairs  (in  the  usual  way) 
of  bookmakers  had  been  allowed  to 
establish  themselves. 

"Two  to  one  bar  one — two  to 
one  bar  one — two  to  one  bar  one  f " 
was  being  shot  out,  with  the  rapidity 
of  bullets  from  a  magazine  rifle,  by 
one  of  these  men,  who,  like  his 
compeer,  was  attired  in  a  long 
surtout  coat  of  superfine  red  plush 
of  surpassing  brilliancy.  The 
second  couple  of  wagerers  only 
outshone  other  mortals  there,  in 
the  matter  of  dress,  in  that  thev 
wore  white  hats  with  the  long  silk 
naps  brushy  the  wrong  way,  while 
within  their  hat-bands  were  in- 
serted rows  of  their  yellow  and 
green  voucher  tickets.  Not  to  the 
Turf  alone  did  these  two  latter  ap- 
parently confine  their  talents,  for  a 
large  oil-painting  stretched  between 
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them  pdrtrajed,  in  addition  to  a 
neok-and-neck  finish  between  two 
racehorses,  a  greyhound  ooorse  at 
the  exciting  moment  of  the  kill,  as 
well  as  a  <* sprinter"  in  nmning 
costume,  with  arms  outstretched  in 
the  act  of  starting. 

"Make  up  jour  minds  or  you 
will  be  too  late/'  presently  advised 
Captain  Oay,  returning  from 
executing  a  few  commissions;  his 
remark  being  caused  by  the  official 
already  introduced  singing  out, 
"Now,  my  lads;  jump  o'  your 
'osses.    Time 's  up  and  over." 

Out  they  began  to  file.  Such  an 
assortment  of  jockeys !  They  wore 
colours  certainly,  but  in  most  cases 
their  jackets  hung  loose  outside  in- 
stead of  being  tucked  in.  Tops  to 
the  boots  were  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  if  they  were 
worn  they  wereso nearly  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  boots  as  to  be  practi- 
cally indistinguishable.  Oaiters 
were  much  in  favour — some  of 
leather,  some  corduroy  —  pretty 
certain  to  be  drabbled  and  slovenly. 
Breeches  were  of  every  colour  other 
than  white,  of  every  description 
other  than  clean. 

"  Two  to  one  Guitar.  Three  to 
one  Hempress  or  Bed  Bobin. 
Ten  to  one  'Arkaway,"  was  the 
state  of  the  market,  as  here  roared 
out  by  one  of  the  white-hatted 
bellowers  in  front  of  our  party. 

"  I'll  back  Harkaway— dashed  if  I 

don't — ^just  on  the  off-chance  of  the 

long  odds,"  exclaimed  Miss  Biskley. 

"Shall    I    do    the   needful  for 

you  ?  "  asked  Sommerton. 

"Oh  dear  no  I  You  might  be 
contaminated  by  even  going  near 
those  men,"  said  Miss  Biskley, 
stepping  forward  purse  in  hand. 
"I'U  be  my  own  commissioner 
for  once  in  a  way.    What  fun ! " 

"  Now,  my  ladies,"  called  out  the 
booky,  as  he  noticed  Miss  Biskley 
approaching,  followed  by  Miss 
Pallas,  going,  as  she  said,  to  look 
on,  but  really,   Sommerton  saw, 


fidgeting  with  eagerness  to  haTe 
more  of  a  finger  in  the  pie.  "  Now, 
my  ladies,  what's  your  fancy? 
Give  it  a  name." 

"  Harkaway,"  said  Miss  Biskley, 
revealing  two  half-crowns  in  the 
palm  of  her  hand. 

"Height  to  one  'Arkaway,"  was 
the  response. 

"  No,  no.  Come,  now,"  inosted 
Miss  Biskley.  "  You  said  ten  to 
one  a  moment  ago.  I  must  have 
ten  to  one." 

"  As  you  please,"  assented 
booky,  cheerfully;  adding  to  his 
penciller,  "Ten  dollars  to  one, 
'Arkaway— 591,"  as  he  gave  Miss 
Biskley  a  yellow  and  green  striped 
ticket  with  that  number  upon  it. 

"What,  indeed,  is  a  woman 
without  her  rights  ?"  put  in  Captain 
Gay,  grinning. 

Now,  Harkaway  won — "  Harka- 
way wins  in  a  duck's  waddle,"  as 
an  excited  rustic  was  heard  to  cry 
out  —  a   fact    which   is   scarcely 
material  to  this  story,  except  that 
we  must  keep  company  with  Som- 
merton,  as    his    eye    caught  dis- 
appointed faces,  chiefly   women's, 
around  him ;  as  he  heard  the  rider 
of  Guitar — ^the   horse    everybody 
seemed  to  have  backed  —  called  an 
idiot ;  as  he  noticed  the  mortifica- 
tion   of    Miss    Pallas,    who   had 
originally  agreed  to  invest  jointly 
with  Miss  Biskley ;  as  he  watched 
the  latter  rush  ofif  in  hot  haste, 
ticket    in     hand,    to    claim    her 
winnings.    These  small  items  may 
be  said  to  be  material,  because  in 
them  was  fedrly  good  cause  why 
Somjnerton  was  not  particularly 
enamoured  with  any  of  this  group 
which   chance    had  thrown    him 
amongst ;  and  he  was  about  to  flit 
elsewhere,  before    the  next  race, 
when  his  attention  happened  to  be 
drawn  towards  a  tallish  girl,  in- 
vitingly smart  and  neat,  though  she 
had  not  attempted  anything  in  the 
dressing  way  more  pretentious  than 
blue  serge  and  a  straw  hat* 
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"Who  is  she?" 

''  Oh,  qaite  an  outsider,"  depre* 
cated  Miss  Biskley. 

''Quite  an  outsider,"  echoed 
Miss  PaUas ;  adding,  <<  and  not  an 
atom  of  style  about  her  what- 
ever." 

'^  Any  odds  here  against  some  of 
these  outsiders,"  from  Captain  Oay, 
followed  by  the  question,  **  Perhaps 
the  added  money  is  worth  galloping 
for?" 

"Absolutely  penniless." 

"  I'm  a  non-starter  for  one," 
promptly  chimed  in  Captain  Oay, 
-with  much  superior  sagacity. 
**  Scratch  me.   Not  good  enough." 

For  all  that,  Percy  Sommerton 
was  not  deterred  from  making 
farther  inquiry.  "  The  only  way  the 
term  *  outsider'  is  applicable  to  her, 
as  far  as  I  know,"  communicated 
Percy's  sister,  "  isas  to  her  chances 
of  marrying  any  man  who  has  no 
money  or  prospects  of  his  own ;  for 
her  father  was  in  the  Civil  Service 
in  India  and  died  there,  leaving  his 
family  scarcely  a  penny  to  bless 
themselves  with.  She  is  a  Miss 
Orassmere.  I  only  know  her 
slightly;  but  I  am  told  that  she 
had  more  or  less  to  educate  herself  , 
is  very  well  read,  and  has'  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  life  is  a  really 
serious  matter."  Sommerton  had 
barely  time  to  say  to  himself  that 
a  trifling  infusion  of  some  such 
ways  and  methods  among  the 
assemblage  he  had  just  quitted 
would  inflict  no  startling  injury 
upon  anyone,  when  his  sister 
formally  introduced  him  to  Miss 
Orassmere ;  and  a  turn  with  her 
up  and  down  the  enclosure  brought 
to  his  notice  soft,  wavy  brown 
hair  upon  a  well-shaped  head, 
while  he  made  acquaintance  with 
a  pair  of  deep  blue  eyes,  and  a 
clear,  fair  face,  which,  if  it  had 
earnestness  predominating  in  it, 
readily  lent  itself  to  a  healthy 
cheerfulness.  Presently  their  stroll* 
ing   made  them   aware  that  the 
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dirty  dowdy  jockeys  were  mounting 
for  the  second  race,  and  led  them 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  inevitable 
"  Two  to  one  bar  one." 

At  this  juncture  Sommerton, 
more  by  way  of  conversation  than 
for  any  other  reason,  said:  "I 
really  think  that  these  sportsmen 
of  the  ruby-coloured  vestments 
ought  to  be  entrusted  with  just 
half-a-EOvereign  of  mine,  if  merely 
to  reward  them  for  the  proficiency 
they  have  attained  in  crying  out 
<  Two  to  one  bar  one '  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  times  in  the 
fewest  possible  seconds." 

"  You  told  me  just  now  you  had 
scarcely  ever  had  a  bet  in  your 
life."  ^ 

''  This  shall  be  for  your  amuse- 
ment.   I'll  follow  your  advice 

invest  it  exactly  as  you  suggest." 

"  Beally  for  my  amusement  ? 
Very  well;  now  for  my  advice," 
looking  down  the  names  on  her 
race-card  as  if  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  selection. 

"  Make  your  choice,**  said  Som- 
merton,  pulling  out  his  purse. 

"  I  have  decided,"  returned  Miss 
Orassmere,  putting  out  her  hand 
for  the  money. 

"  Surely  you  mean  me  actually 
to  hand  over  the  coin  to  the  bettinir 
man  ?  " 

"No.  Give  it  to  me.  These 
gentlemen  inside  here  are  making 
far  too  much  money ;  they  evidently 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  stand 
people.  Look  at  all  that  long  row 
of  betting  men  outside — I'm  going 
amongst  them." 

"But  of  course  yon  want  me 
to  accompany  you  ?  "  surmised  Som- 
merton, concernedly,  and  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  situation. 

"No.  I've  made  up  my  mind 
how  and  where  your  half-sovereign 
shall  be  invested.  Recollect,  you 
volunteered  to  leave  evenrthing  to 
me.  I'm  going  alone.  1  promise, 
when  I  come  back,  to  give  you  a 
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strict    account    of    my    steward- 
ehip.    Now,  you  are  not  to  follow 


me. 


All  the  same,  when  Sommerton 
had  seen  his  half-sovereign  go  off 
in  the  palm  of  Miss  Orassmere's 
neatly-gloved  little  hand,  it  seemed 
to  him  desirable  just  to  keep  an  eye, 
from  a  respectable  distance,  upon 
the  blue  serge  and  straw  hat  so 
quickly  flitting  away.  Presently 
he  saw  her  approach  quite  the  least 
prosperous-looking  of  -the  outside 
criers  of  the  odds,  a  podgy-faced 
man  with  his  coat  off,  who  had,  as 
adjuncts  to  his  business,  only  a 
merestripUngof  a  boyforpencilier, 
and  a  much-worn  slate,  on  which 
was  chalked  the  information  *<  All 
in,  run  or  not,"  and  "  Pay  on  first 
past  the  post."  On  a  belt  across  his 
shoulder,  however,  was  painted  in 
large  red  letters  the  name  of  one  of 
the  chief  winning  jockeys  of  the 
year,  as  well  as  that  of  a  very  well- 
known  Newmarket  trainer,  thus 
leaving  it  to  the  altogether  unwary 
in  racecourse  matters  to  imagine 
that  he  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  those  Turf  notables.  Seeing 
the  coin  between  Miss  Orassmere's 
finger  and  thumb,  he  asked,  huskily, 
"  What's  your  fancy,  my  miss  ?  " 

<'  I  only  want  change  for  half-a- 
sovereign,  please,"  said  Miss  Orass- 
mere. 

"  'Appy  to  oblige.  Can  I  ky  you 
nothing?" 

''  Nothing,  thank  you,"  returned 
Miss  Grassmere,  going  off  with  her 
hand  full  of  change.  She  first 
made  for  a  large  toy-stall,  with  a 
fine  array  of  dolls  spread  out  upon 
it.  A  shilling  bought  a  splendid 
one,  and  it  was  scarcely  in  her 
hands  before  it  was  transferred  to  a 
passing-by  baby  in  a  perambulator. 
What,  that  baby  had  been  led  to 
expect  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing 
upon  a  racecourse  we  wonder. 
Probably  not  to  find  the' heavens 
seemingly  raining  shilling  dolls. 

«  Oh,  thank  the  beautiful  lady ! " 


exclaimed   the    scarcely    less    as- 
tonished mother. 

Too  late.  The  beautifullady  had 
vanished,  and  was  now  standing  by 
a  portable  cooking  apparains  upon 
wheels,  where  a  great  cauldron  of 
steaming  tea  was  flanked  by  fizzing 
potato  chips  and  smoking  hot  pork 
pies.  The  pervading  aroma,  float- 
ing around,  might  be  a  shade  too 
distinctly  made  up  of  garlic  and 
grease  to  suit  fastidious  appe- 
tites. Enough  for  Miss  Grass- 
mere  that  the  culinary  opera- 
tions were  being  eagerly  eyed 
by  a  circle  of  hungry-loo^ng 
youths,  whom  she  quic^y  engaged 
in  a  swallowing  competition,  where 
fingers  and  thumbs  took  a  leading 
part  and  displayed  a  clear  superi- 
ority, in  the  matter,  of  practical 
convenience,  over  knives  and  forks. 
Next,  some  small  girls,  lost  in 
amazement  at  a  display  entirely  of 
articles  of  glass  upon  another  siall, 
soon  found  themselves  each  wear- 
ing a  gay  necklace,  resplendent 
in  bright  colouring.  Wedges  of 
toffee,  sausage  roll,  dates,  figs,  and 
even  cockles,  declared  by  their 
vendors  to  be  "All  alive  oh!" 
were  further  distributed,  as  choice 
inclined,  on  other  members  of  the 
juvenile  community. 

So  onward,  until  the  line  of 
stalls  ending  that  of  the  caravans 
and  shooting-galleries  commenced. 
Here  a  tour  among  boxing  booUis 
peep-shows,  monstrosity  shows, 
and  other  attractions  usual  to  such 
gatherings,  brought  Miss  Grass- 
mere,  in  due  course,  towards  the 
end  of  the  race-field,  as  well  as  of 
Percy  Sommerton's  half-sovereign. 
Sixpence  only  remained  when  she 
reached  the  last,  and  by  far  the 
noisiest,  of  these  exhibitions.  The 
solo  being  played  on  a  big  drum 
might  well  have  dismayed  rather 
than  soothed  a  savage  breast.  The 
waltz-notes  issuing  from  a  steam 
organ  would,  to  most  ears,  have 
sounded  more  pleasantly  fiom    a 
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distance  of,  say,  a  mile  and  a-half. 
A  man  and  woman  were  dancing 
on  the  stage  in  front.  The  man's 
bare  neck  and  cheeks  were  some- 
what strangers  to  soap  or  razor; 
the  woman's  face  was  scarcely  one 
that  would  have  been  chosen  by  an 
artist  in  search  of  a  model  for 
Lucretia.  The  spangled  dresses 
which  they  wore  were  tarnished  and 
slatternly ;  yet  the  tawdry  curtain 
behind  this  dancing  couple  was  as 
a  jewelled  portal,  opening  to  para- 
dise, in  the  longing  eyes  of  a  crowd 
of  wistful  children.  Off  went 
three  gleeful  girls,  pushing  forward 
for  big  drum  and  steam  organ  with 
Miss  Grassmere's  last  sixpence  to 
admit  them.  But,  in  her  hurry  to 
please,  she  had  not  noticed  that 
they  had  in  charge  two  small  brats, 
who  had  here  to  be  told  by  one  of 
the  hurrying-off  girls,  "Now, 
Tommy  and  Annie  will  stay  out- 
side, like  good  children,  till  Ellen 
comes  back  to  them."  Doleful 
faces  and  floods  of  tears  were  the 
poor  brats'  silent  promises  of 
obedience. 

"  Oh,  this  will  never  do,"  said 
Miss  Grassmere,  half  aloud — 
'*  never  do  to  leave  these  luckless 
children  outside  in  their  misery." 
She  felt  for  her  purse.  It  was  gone. 
Other  industries  in  addition  to 
those  touched  upon  had  been  at 
work  this  afternoon  upon  Govindale 
racecourse.  8ommerton,  from  a 
not  far-off  standpoint,  seeing  per- 
turbation in  Miss  Grassmere's  face 
and  gesture,  here  approached. 
Needless  to  say  that  little  Tommy 
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and  little  Annie  were  treated  to  a 
sight  of  the  fat  man,  the  hairy 
woman,  and  the  clever  piebald 
pony  who  was  able  to  discriminate 
between  good  children  and  naughty 
ones. 

If  readers  have  not  already  had 
enough  of  the  Govindale  meeting, 
let  them  imagine  themselves  in  a 
certain  carriage  rolling  homewards 
for  Sommerton  Hall.  Still  to  be 
heard,  but  faintly  in  the  for  dis- 
tance, the  hubbub  of  the  race- 
course; sounds  of  big  drum,  of 
bells,  and  the  everlasting  waltz- 
organ,  as  we  are  driven  through 
rising  autumn  mists ;  past  fading 
hedgerows,  past  woods  brilliant  in 
russet  and  gold  ;  by  amber  stacks 
and  stubbles,  until  no  trace  of  the 
mixed  gathering  except  in  occa- 
sional strings  of  foot-weary  men  and 
women,  with  their  children  half 
asleep,  dolls  and  toys  in  hand — 
until — 

"  Percy,"  said  one  of  his  sisters, 
<'  you  seem  absent-minded.  What 
are  you  thinking  about  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  the  other 
sister,  with  a  laugh,  and  just  a 
touch  of  bantering  in  her  voice, 
<<  perhaps  he  is  thinking  about  a 
certain  young  lady  with  whom  he 
disappeared  while  the  second  race 
was  being  run." 

That  sister  was  right.  Percy 
was  thinking  of  the  young  lady  in 
question.  Possibly  he  has  her  in 
his  mind  at  the  present  moment. 
Nobody,  undoubtedly,  has  a  better 
right  so  to  do  ;  for  she  is  his 
wife. 
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Mimi. 


To  (he  man  whose  interest  in 
racing  lies  deeper  than  ''what 
will  win  the  next  race"  the  history 
of  the  brood  mares  who  have  made 
themselves  a  name  at  the  stad 
possesses  a  great  charm.  To  those 
who  know  how  to  read  between  the 
lines,  the  pages  of  the  General  Btad 
Book  and  the  Bacing  Galendur,  dry 
as  they  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated, 
are  fall  of  romance,  and  that  of  a 
most  stirring  kind.  Some  un- 
known mare,  unable  to  win  a 
bridle  at  a  fair,  suddenly  blossoms 
forth  as  the  dam  of  the  most 
brilliant  horse  of  his  year,  and  one 
good  racehorse  after  another 
springs  from  her,  as  witness  Man- 
dragora  and  Barbelle.  Or,  as  in 
the  case  of  Beeswing  and  Alice 
Hawthorn,  a  brilliant  Turf  career 
is  followed  by  one  equally  brilliant 
at  the  stud.  The  mare  whose  por- 
trait appears  on  the  opposite  page 
has  had  a  unique  career,  and, 
though  she  is  only  a  young  mare, 
she  has  followed  up  a  successful 
career  on  the  Turf  by  a  conspicuous 
success  in  her  early  stud  days. 
Mimi  was  bred  by  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes  in  1888,  and  is  by  Barcal- 
dine,  dam  by  Lord  Lyon — Sadie, 
her  dam  Julia  by  Launcelot — Miss 
Nancy  by  Cain.  Her  pedigree  is 
an  exceptionally  good  one,  for, 
though  her  dam  never  bred  any- 
thing  equal  to  her,  she  was  the  dam 
of  one  or  two  that  could  go  a  bit,  and 
her  granddam,  Sadie,  also  bred  some 
that  could  race.  But  on  the  dam's 
side  the  most  important  cross  is  in 
all  probability  Gain,  a  strain  which 
is  getting  very  scarce,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  stoutest  in  the  Stud 
Book.  Mimi  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Noel  Fenwick  at  the  Doncaster 
sales  of  1889,  and  it  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  she  was  very  cheap. 
So  the  event  proved.  Making  her 
dSbut   in    the   Lavant    Stakes   at 


Goodwood,  1890,  she  easily  disposed 
of  two  hot  favourites  in  Fuse  and 
Simonian ;  and  the  way  in  which 
she  won  impressed  all* who  saw 
her  with  her  great  promise.  This 
victory  she  followed  up  by  winning 
a  Biennial  and  the  First  October 
Stakes  at  the  First  October  Meet 
ing,  and  the  Clearwell  Stakes  at 
the  Second  October  Meeting.  At 
the  same  gathering  she  f  aUed  to  get 
a  place  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate, 
won  by  Gouvemeur ;  and  the  last 
time  she  appeared  in  public  as  a 
two-year-old  was  at  the  Houston 
Meeting,  where  she  was  unplaced 
in  the  Dewhurst  Plate  to  Gorsior- 
phine. 

She  conmienced  the  year  1891  in 
grand  form,  winning  the  One 
Thousand  Guineas  from  a  good 
field,  and  winning  it  very  cleverly 
too.  The  valuable  Newmarket 
Stakes  next  fell  to  her  lot,  second 
and  third  to  her  being  Melody  and 
St.  Simon  of  the  Bock ;  whil^  the 
much-fancied  Orion  was  foorth* 
She  cantered  in  an  easy  vrinner  in 
front  of  Gorstorphine  for  the  Oaks. 
Though  she  started  a  hot  fiivourite 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes 
at  Leicester,  she  failed  to  get  a 
place.  In  Common's  L^^er  she 
also  failed  to  get  a  place,  and  she 
only  ran  third  to  Cereza  and  Haute 
Saone  in  the  Park  Hill  Stakes. 
She  finished  her  career  by  win- 
ning a  Biennial  at  the  Newmarket 
October  Meeting.  During  the  two 
years  she  was  on  the  Turf  she 
won  in  stakes  £14,842. 

At  the  end  of  her  Turf  career 
she  was  purchased  by  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes,  and  joined  the  Sledmere 
stud,  her  first  produce  being  the 
two-year-old  Mimic  by  Galopin, 
who  was  bought  by  Mr.  Wallace 
Johnston.  For  that  gentleman  she 
has  run  three  times,  winning  the 
Clarence  and  Avondale  Stakes  at 
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Sandown  Park,  in  which  raoe 
Corzon  and  Utioa  filled  the  other 
places.  She  was  second  to  Jolly 
Boat  in  the  Horstboame  Stakes, 


and  on  the  other  occasion  on  which 
she  ran  she  was  unplaced  in  the 
New  Stakes  at  Ascot,  won  by 
Boqaebrane. 


Humber  Shore-Shooting. 


To  the  casual  visitor  the  Humber 
is  apt  to  appear  a  dreary  waste  of 
mud  and  water,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  closer  the  ac- 
quaintance with  its  waters  the  less 
pellucid  they  become.  Lit  up  by 
the  setting  sun  and  Wewed  from 
the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  say  above 
Brough,  with  the  Lincolnshire  hills 
as  a  background,  farred  with  woods, 
and  church  and  village  nestling 
among  them,  the  river,  however, 
presents  a  very  different  aspect, 
and  forms  part  of  a  landscape  of 
which  the  local  woldsman  may 
fairly  boast.  But  whatever  be  its 
merits  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  the  Humber  has  other  charms 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid  to  the 
wild-fowler ;  it  has  afforded  many 
a  day's  or  night's  sport,  and  still 
does  so,  not  only  to  the  pxmtsman 
but  to  shore-shooters. 

In  the  capacity  of  one  of  the 
latter  I  was  recently  enabled  to  pay 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
river,  and  an  account  of  two  or 
three  hours  spent  there  at  the  ebb 
of  the  tide  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  Bailt.  Contrary  to  the 
wise  counsel  never  to  go  out  alone 
when  encountering  the  treacherous 
banks  of  the  Humber,  I  trudged  off 
to  my  destination  without  com- 
panion, relying  upon  previous  ex- 
perience of  what  was  safe. 

The  green  plover  were  already 
feeding  on  the  mud  fiats  in  the 
river,  exposed  by  the  receding  tide, 
and  as  I  was  wending  my  way 
towards  the  island  one  lone  bird 
got  up  from  the  bank  and  made  an 
easy  first  for  the  bag,  while  a  field 
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or  two  higher  up  a  bird,  warned  by 
comrades  passing  across  to  the 
island,  came  over  a  tall  hedge  ad- 
joining and  made  a  nice  shot. 

I  now  cross  to  the  island,  and  a 
curlew  meets  me  as  I  approach, 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  keeps  at  a 
respectful  distance.  A  small  flock 
of  dunlin,  colloquially  styled 
"  stints,**  are  allowed  to  pass,  as  a 
shot  at  such  small  game  may  pre- 
judice the  chance  of  sometlung 
better.  A  portion  of  the  island 
has  been  embanked,  and  within 
the  banks  is  water  varying  in  depth 
and  a  strong  growth  of  rushes  and 
coarse  vegetotion.  A  peep  over  the 
bank,  and  a  **  spring  "  of  teal  are 
up,  but  only  to  divide  into  two, 
and  I  mark  down  the  larger  one 
into  open  water  some  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  off.  By  making  a  detour 
outside  the  embankment  it  is 
possible  to  gain  considerable 
ground,  and,  when  the  bank  no 
longer  shields,  I  stoop  down  and 
wade  along  as  quietly  as  the  wet 
ground  and  water  will  allow.  A 
successful  stalk  is  accomplished, 
and  I  get  nicely  within  shot  before 
six  or  eight  teal  rise,  affording 
comfortable  right  and  left  shots. 
It  is  early,  and  theisland  not  )arge, 
so  that  the  teal  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  another  shot,  and  the  sur- 
vivors go  off,  and  some  redshanks 
with  them.  Continuing  my  way,  a 
moorhen  gets  up  out  of  some  reeds, 
and  affords  as  easy  a  mark  as  her 
kind  usually  does,  while,  a  little 
further  on,  where  the  water  be- 
comes more  like  a  stream,  an  early 
snipe,  or,  more  probably,  a  resi- 
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dent,  gets  up,  and  beats  my  first 
shot  with  his  gyrations  before 
steadying  for  the  second.  A  quarter 
of  an  hoar  drawn  blank,  and  I 
hear  the  "  schayich "  of  a  snipe, 
and  see  him  retiring  exoltingly, 
well  out  of  shot,  over  the  embank- 
ment. 

Having  become  innred  to  the 
process  of  pulling  through  strong 
rashes  onder  water,  I  had  possibly 
grown  careless,  or  perhaps  I 
stepped  into  somewhat  deeper 
water,  but  before  I  knew  exactly 
what  was  the  cause,  I  was  down, 
only  head  and  shoulders  above 
water,  and  had  just  time,  by  stretch- 
ing forward,  to  keep  the  ends  of  my 
gun-barrels  above  water.  With  a 
**  half-drowned-rat  *'  sort  of  feeling, 
and  two  hours  before  a  trap  was  to 
meetme,Isettled  down  to  my  dripped 
condition  with  such  resignation  as 
I  could  command ;  and,  after  getting 
the  cartridges  out  of  my  pockets 
before  the  water  had  had  time  to 
penetrate,  procoeded  to  the  other 
end  of  the  island,  and  though 
most  of  the  plover  get  up  in  large 
flocks  out  of  range,  I  ''spotted" 
a  handsome  bird  standing  on  the 
mud  within  shot.  Putting  him  up, 
my  first  barrel  flushed  another 
plover  hidden  by  the  reeds,  which 
also  gave  an  easy  shot,  followed  a 
few  minutes  later  by  another  flying 
over  within  range.  Creeping  down 
towards  the  main  flock,  they  again 
got  up  out  of  range,  but,  knowing 
that  that  does  not  necessarily  mean 


that  they  are  hopeless,  I  crouched 
down  behind  a  fine  sea  aster,  and 
some  of  the  flock  flew  round  high 
over  head.  I  tried  a  shot,  but 
without  effect;  my  choke,  how- 
ever,  told:  one  bird  faltered,  and 
finally,  with  outstretched  wings, 
came  down  from  the  skies  in  a 
hurry.*  Wandering  on,  I  met  a 
couple  of  stint,  but  with  too  much 
pace  on  for  any  but  a  proficient 
shot  to  bag  both  birds.  Walking 
here  was  heavy  work,  and  certainly 
not  noiseless,  so  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  an  odd  dack  got  up 
in  good  time  and  left  the  island 
to  seek  pastures  new.  A  visit  to 
the  scene  of  the  teal-shoot  only 
resulted  in  putting  up  a  redshank, 
which  I  missed  with  my  first  barrel, 
and  to  my  mortification  my  second 
flushed  a  single  teal  well  within  shot. 
Turning  to  the  edge  of  the  isluid, 
an  old  heron  was  to  be  seen  flap- 
ping leisurely  across  the  water  to 
Lincolnshire,  and  so  ended  a  Tery 
enjoyable,  if  in  one  sense  a  some- 
what damping,  morning's  sport. 

Needless  to  say,  the  above  in- 
cludes only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  wild  fowl  to  be  found  on  the 
Humber.  There  are  the  large 
flocks  of  geese,  principally  bean, 
of  which  no  fewer  than  five  were 
shot  with  a  shoulder-gun  from  the 
mud  flats  last  winter;  widgeon  and 
other  duck;  golden  plover,  ringed 
plover,  knot,  and  many  only  occa- 
sional visitants. 

Leonard  H.  West,  LL.D. 


The  Sportsman's  Library. 


Spobt  and  travel  are  subjects 
which  appear  never  to  grow  stale — 
if,  at  least,  one  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  books  bearing  on  them 
which  issue  from  the  press.  The 
latest  writer  is  Major  Cumberland, 
who,  in  a  convenient  and  boldly- 


printed  volume,*  gives  us  some 
well-written  experiences  of  his 
sport  in  a  not  overrun  Strict 
fVom  the  preface  we  learn  that 

*  sport  on  the  Famin  and  Twrknim^8Upf«§, 
With  frontispieoe  and  nu^  By  Major  8.  C 
Cumberland.     Blackwood   and  Soqa.     Piiee 
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the  matter  of  this  book  oiiginally 
appeared  in  diary  form  in  the 
pages  of  a  weekly  paper,  and  the 
book  would  never  have  been  written 
were  it  not  that  the  Russian  claims 
and  expeditions  to  our  frontiers 
beyond  Gilghit  have  brought  into 
prominent  notice  the  district  over 
which  the  author  amused  himself. 
Something  has  been  already  written 
by  travellers  in  these  parts;  but 
the  author  has  probably  proceeded 
further  afield  than  anyone  else, 
while  he  often  left  the  main  cara- 
van routes  to  cross  passes  and  hunt 
over  mountains  which  are  not 
visited  by  the  majority  of 
wanderers. 

Major  Cumberland  having  a 
penchant  for  sport  and  travel 
combined,  spent  his  leave,  when 
quartered  in  India,  in  various  ex- 
peditions, and  so  gained  an  amount 
of  experience  that  stood  him  in 
good  stead  afterwards ;  but  it  was 
not  until  he  had  sent  in  his  papers 
after  twenty  years'  service  that  he, 
in  1889,  found  himself  free  to 
undertake  a  long-projected  expedi- 
tion from  India  tnd  Kashmir, 
Chinese  Turkistan,  the  Pamirs, 
and  Asia  Minor. 

The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of 
was  a  passport,  and  this  is  how  it 
was  obtained  : — "  The  Foreign 
Office  handed  the  application  over 
to  the  India  Office ;  the  India  Office 
to  the  Foreign  Office  in  India. 
Finally  the  Foreign  Office  in  India 
said  that  the  Foreign  Office  in 
England  must  procure  it  from 
PeUn,  but  at  length  I  received  it." 
Then  a  start  was  made,  the  Major 
shooting  his  way  across  to  the 
territory  he  desired  to  explore ;  but, 
on  reaching  Leh,  Captain  Bamsay, 
Joint  Commissioner,  announced 
that  information  had  been  received 
that  the  party  intended  to  travel  to 
the  Pamirs  via  Buskum;  and  that,  by 
order  of  the  Government  of  India, 
they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  start 
until  they  had  signed  documents  to 


the  effect  that  they  would  not  leave 
the  main  road  until  the  Eilean  Pass 
into  Chinese  Turkistan  had  been 
left  behind.  The  untravelled 
Englishman  probably  imagines  that 
in  out-of-the-way  places  a  sports- 
man has  more  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  his  route  than  even  a 
pedestrian  has  when  crossing  Hyde 
Park;  but  books  of  travel  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  journey  from 
one  point  to  another  without  under- 
going all  kinds  of  petty  annoyances 
— some  of  them,  indeed,  are  more 
than  petty.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  Government  of  India  acted  in 
a  fatherly  manner,  because  they 
did  not  consider  the  road  safe 
owing  to  the  marauding  proclivi- 
ties of  the  Eunjuts  who  hrequented 
it. 

The  Calmuck  ponies  were  what 
a  racing  reporter,  would  call  restive 
at  the  post.  They  possess  a  great 
deal  of  character;  but,  on  the 
authority  of  the  author,  it  is  not 
of  the  best,  and,  having  had  sore 
backs  before,  declined  to  be  saddled, 
fearing  a  repetit^n  of  the  infliction, 
so  that  there  was  a  deal  of  twitch- 
ing, blindfolding,  and  tying  up  of 
legs  before  the  business  of  saddling 
could  be  completed.  From  time  to 
time  the  different  beasts  of  burden 
were  more  or  less  of  a  trouble,  but 
that  was  only  to  be  expected. 

The  incidents  of  the  expedition, 
social  and  sporting,  are  very  well 
told.  The  visit  to  Hakim  Bey,  for 
instance,  is  amusing  reading.  To 
kneel  down  and  sit  on  your  heels  is 
not  a  posture  of  repose  for  a  tired 
hunter,  so  the  Major  and  his 
friends,  apologising  for  their  bad 
bringing  up,  apparently  selected 
some  other  position ;  but  a  boiled 
sheep  cut  into  quarters,  and  with 
no  knife  and  fork  with  which  to  eat 
it,  was  a  troublesome  affair  to  tackle, 
especially  after  a  substantial  meal 
of  bread  and  fruit,  so  the  party 
asked  permission  ^to  take  it  away 
with  them,  so  that  they  might  eat 
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it  later  on.  With  strict  impar- 
tiality the  author  reoounts  his 
failares  as  well  as  his  successes 
and  out  of  his  journal  has  written 
a  capital  book,  which  will  be  much 
enjoyed  by  those  who  have  a 
fancy  for  sport  and  trayel. 

From  a  work  on  Indian  travel  to 
a  sixpenny  book  on  touring  on  the 
Continent*  is,  perhaps,  a  great 
jump,  but  anyone  meditating  a 
trip  to  any  place  served  by  the 
Great  Eastern  route  could  not  do 
better  than  buy  and  attentively 
study  this  useful  and  cheap  publica- 
tion. This  ia  the  sixteenth  year  of 
issue,  and  year  by  year  additions  and 
improvements  are  made.  Now  we 
have  some  good  maps,  cycling 
tours,  notices  of  a  few  out-of-the- 
way  places  and  routes,  while  Am- 
sterdam, of  course,  calls  for  special 
notice.  It  is,  as  most  people  know, 
due  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  that  travellers  are  now 
able  to  take  their  hook,  as  Punch 
calls  it,  to  the  Hook  of  Hol- 
land, a  comer  that,  prior  to 
the  opening  up  of  the  new 
route,  nobody  troubled  their  heads 
about.  People  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  travel  are  of  course  above 
advice,  but  those  who  are  going 
out  for  the  first  time  will  find  the 
chapter  on  '*  Dull  Useful  Informa- 
tion ''  of  great  value,  as  the  writer 
has  put  into  little  more  than  a 
couple  of  pages  what  a  year's 
joumepngs  might  not  teach.  The 
editor,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
thoroughly  competent  to  advise  on 
all  matters  of  travel,  has  something 
to  say  about  Holland,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 

What  name  is  there  which  has 
been  more  prominently  before  the 
public  within  the  last  few  months 
than  that  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace— 
''the  Champion,"  as  he  was  long  ago 

*  The  Great  Eagttm  BaiUoay  T&uritt  Chtide  to 
th«  Continent  Edited  by  Percy  Undley.  Cktn- 
tinental  Department,  Liverpool  Street  Station ; 
80,  Fleet  Street;  and  2,  Cockhpur  Street. 
Price  6d. 


termed  by  the  cricket  reporter  t 
The  year  1895  will  certainly  be 
mem<Mrable  in  the  history  of  cricket, 
for  the  subject  of  our  review  has 
not  only  completed  his  forty-seventh 
year,  but  he  has  made  his  hun- 
dredth hundred,  and  is  the  hero  <^ 
a  national  testimonial  in  the 
D,  T.  The  making  of  a  hundred 
centuries  is  certainly  worthy  of 
being  recorded  in  book  form,  and 
this  little  work,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  William  Tardley,  him- 
self an  old  Cambridge  Blue  of  fiame, 
has  just  appeared.*  Itcertainlyseems 
to  us  to  be  a  novel  incident  in  the 
history  of  cricket  that  a  man  who 
has  been  making  centuries  whole- 
sale in  this  year  made  his  first  so 
long  ago  as  1866,  when  he  began 
weU  by  making  224,  the  oocasicm 
being  the  match  England  v.  Surrey, 
played  at  the  Oval.  By  way  of 
mitlring  this  lengthened  career  t^e 
more  marvellous,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  names  of  those  who 
played  with  Mr.  Grace  and 
against  him  on  that  occasion.  With 
the  exception  of  his  brother,  K  M. 
Grace,  the  others  are  all  either  dead 
or  in  retirement.  George  Wootton 
one  never  hears  of  now ;  Tom  Heame 
and  Mr.  V.  E.  Walker  have  not 
played  cricket  for  a  long  time  in 
public ;  while,  on  the  Surrey  side, 
Humphrey,  Jupp,  Pooley,  Griffith, 
Mr.  Burbidge,  Mr.  Dowson,  and 
Mr.  Miller  are  almost  unknown  to 
the  present  generation  of  cricketers. 
In  connection  with  this,  his  fii^t 
match  in  first-class  cricket,  Mr. 
Grace  relates  that  he  asked  Mr. 
Walker,  who  was  his  captain,  to  be 
allowed  to  go  away  on  the  last  day 
of  the  match  to  run  in  a  hurdle 
race  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which, 
by  the  way,  he  won.  He  truth- 
fully adds.  What  would  a  captain 
in  these  days  say  if  such  a 
request  were  made  to  him  ?    What 

*  The  HUtorjf  of  a  Hundred  Centuriet,  Written 
by  W.  O.  Grace.  Edited  by  W.  Yardley.  L. 
UpcottOiU,  170,  Strand.  Price  6d. 
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indeed !  In  the  beginning  of  the 
book  is  a  table  showing  the  different 
years  in  which  the  three-figure 
scores  weie  made,  and  from  this  it 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Grace  has 
made  over  100  every  year,  except- 
ing 1867,  1870,  1882,  and  1891, 
which  is  certainly  a  most  magnifi- 
cent record  of  batting. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  wholly 
true  that  "  the  man  with  most 
money  in  his  purse  sees  the  best 
country,"  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  when  one  has  time  to 
go  abroad  and  indulge  in  comfort- 
able fashion  in  one'^  hobby,  there  is 
at  least  the  opportunity  to  see  things 
at  their  best,  and  if  the  traveller 
have  a  certain  amount  of  literary 
capacity,  there  is  always  abundant 
material  for  an  interesting  book. 
Mr.  Fraser  Sandeman  is  not  un- 
known as  an  author,  for  he  has 
already  given  us  something  worth 
reading,  and,  as  he  is,  moreover,  an 
enthusiastic  fisherman,  he  has 
turned  his  knowledge  to  account, 
and  has  written  a  new  and  most 
entertaining  work.*  Norwav  has 
prompted  the  writing  of  books  in- 
numerable, but  scarcely  one  of 
them  has  been  of  any  practical 
service  to  the  angler;  but  Mr. 
Sandeman  has  taken  away  this 
reproach,  and  has  given  to  the 
fisherman  a  book  which  should  not 
be  missing  from  his  bookshelves. 

The  short  introductory  chapter 
will  at  once  put  the  reader  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  his  author,  for 
it  will  show  the  latter  that  the 
former  is  a  good  sportsman, 
with  whom  he  will  travel  with 
pleasure.  Feeling  his  way  gently 
to  his  subject,  Mr.  Sandeman  starts 
with  a  word  of  warning  to  the 
angler  who  is  about  to  &di  in  Nor- 
way for  the  first  time.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  bids  him 
be  of  good  heart,  for  a  fish  is  a  fish 
^all  the  world  over,  and  a  salmon  in 

*  Angling  TraveU  in  Noneay.     By  Fraaer 
Sandeman.   mustmted.  Chapman  and  Hall. 


Norway  behaves  like  a  salmon  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe, 
while  his  capture  is  effected  by  the 
same  method  as  that  obtaining  in 
England,  Wales,  or  Scotland.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  fisher- 
man is  warned  that  circumstances 
alter  cases,  and  that  fishing  a 
strange  river  in  a  strange  country 
is  an  operation  which  demands  the 
angler's  serious  attention.  Then, 
as  with  grouse  moors,  so  with 
Norwegian  salmon  rivers.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  to  be  found  in  the 
far  north,  the  rivers  are  rented,  and 
before  the  novice  invests  money 
in  a  river  he  should,  by  application 
to  the  previous  tenant,  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  average  yearly  take 
upon  any  particular  water,  and 
then,  upon  the  principle  of  ex  una 
discs  omnss^  the  author  proceeds  to 
give  a  risumS  of  a  year's  fishing, 
warning  his  readers,  at  the  same 
time,  to  note  the  difference  between 
early  and  late  rivers,  for  to  go  out 
of  season  is,  of  course,  to  court 
failure,  and  Mr.  Sandeman  sug- 
gests, as  the  outcome  of  his  experi- 
ence, that  anyone  who  is  free  to 
take  a  month's  salmon-fishing  just 
when  he  likes  would  do  well, 
if  he  select  an  early  river,  to 
go  from  June  16th  to  July  15th, 
and  for  sea-trout  and  lake  fishing 
a  month  later.  Climate  and 
weather,  rivers,  nets  and  traps 
with  which  all  Norwegian  fisher- 
men are  familiar  are  treated  of 
in  their  proper  place,  so  the  reader 
who  carefully  studies  Mr.  Sande- 
man's  pages  will  find  himself  in 
possession  of  a  stock  of  knowledge 
which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead 
when  he  comes  to  wet  his  line  for 
the  first  time.  The  remarks  on 
the  Norway  lakes,  too,  are  very 
much  to  the  point,  and  then  we 
come  to  the  country  folk,  a  topic 
of  considerable  interest,  since  one's 
comfort  depends  not  a  little  upon 
the  nature  of  a  people  among 
whom  one's  lot  is  cast. 
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Although  **  I  like  the  people  "  is 
by  no  means  a  rare  yerdiot  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  visited 
Norway,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Sandeman 
points  out,  "  a  large  order  for  in- 
dividual foreigners  to  declare  that 
they  like  or  dislike  a  nation/'  so 
he  oontents  himself  by  stating  how 
he  has  been  treated  by  those  with 
whom  he  has  oome  in  contact  both 
on  the  more  beaten  tracks  and  by 
those  in  districts  which  are  com- 
paratively seldom  visited,  and 
where  no  fixed  rules  or  regular 
tariffs  exist.  The  common  idea 
perhaps  is  that  the  Norwegians  are 
a  simple  folk,  given  to  hospitality 
and  anxious  to  make  the  visitor's 
stay  as  pleasant  as  possible,  and  in 
a  certain  proportion  of  instances 
this  is  a  right  estimate ;  but 
there  are  exceptions,  and  in  Mr. 
Sandeman's  experience  there 
are  some  who  will  not  in 
the  least  put  themselves  out  for 
anybody,  while  in  places  wherein 
there  are  no  regular  tariffs  the 
angler  must  be  prepared  to  face  a 
certain  amount  of  extortion,  and  to 
be  asked  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
people  mean  to  take. 

The  science  of  ichthyology  comes 
in  for  due  attention,  and  the 
various  illustrations  will  be  found 
of  great  use.  and  the  second  part  of 
the  book  contains  narratives  of 
various  expeditions  made  for  the 
purpose  of  angling.  Coloured 
illustrations  of  the  flies  recom- 
mended as  good  killers  will  be  of 
material  assistance,  while  it  must 
not  be  left  unsaid  that  the  book  is 
written  in  well-chosen  language 
and  graphic  style,  while  its  stout 
paper  and  bold  type  are  not  the 
least  of  its  recommendations. 

It  is  possible  that  the  name  of . 
the  author  of  this  book*  may  be 
more  familiar  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers  than  is  the  cricket    club 

*TAc  Ru{fhy  Cricket  Club.  Its  Rise  and 
Proeress  from  1844  to  1894.  Bv  David 
Bochanan.  Price  Iri.  Published  by  "  The  Bugby 
Advertiser, "  Limited,  Bugby. 


whose  doings  are  chronicled  by  the 
famous  left-handed  bowler.  There 
are  few  cricketers  who  have  not 
heard  of  D)ivid  Buchanan;  there 
may  be  many,  we  venture  to  think, 
who  were  hitherto  ignorant  of  the 
importance  of  the  Bugby  Cricket 
Club.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
obvious  to  the  reader  that  the 
history  of  the  cricket  of  the  town 
of  Bugby  was  for  forty  years  doeely 
bound  up  with  the  cricket  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  the  scores  of  the 
matches  selected  for  publication  in 
this  little  work  invariably  demon- 
strate that  it  was  to  the  left  arm  of 
the  author  that  success  was  due. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Bugby  Club  claims  seniority  by  one 
year  over  the  more  famous  I  Zingari, 
which  celebrates  in  the  present  year 
its  jubilee,  whilst  Bugby  is  closely 
connected  with  the  other  great 
wandering  cricket  club,  the  Free 
Foresters,  inasmuch  as  the  very 
first  match  played  by  Free  Foresters 
was  fought  upon  the  Bugby  cricket 
ground.  Throughout  thistt  portion 
of  the  book  whic^  deals  with  Bugby 
cricket  the  author  finds  it  impossible 
to  avoid  giving  very  great 
prominence  to  his  own  doings  in 
the  cricket  field,  and  he  must,  we 
think,  have  felt  somewhat  relieved 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  historical 
part  of  his  work,  ho  was  able  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  his  own 
individuality,  and  write  of  the  art 
of  slow  bowling,  with  instances  of 
his  own  triumphs  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  pace,  pitch,  and 
precision.  Cricketers,  we  venture 
to  think,  can  always  read  with 
interest  anything  written  about 
cricket  by  men  who  have  made  their 
mark  at  the  game,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  this  little  work  may  well 
be  enhanced  from  the  very  fact  that, 
whilst  nominally  treating  of  the 
Bugby  Club,  practically  it  is  a  record 
of  the  triumphs  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  amateur  bowlers  of  ttie 
century. 
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The  initiated  sportsman  and  the 
experienced  naturalist  will,  doabt- 
less,  know  about  these,  but  the 
general  public,  and  embryo  /sports- 
men particularly,  may  be  glad  to  be 
told  of  some  of  the  curious  ways 
which  are  affeoted  by  wildfowl  and 
seafowl. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  best  and 
finest  bird  in  the  wildfowl  family 
— the  mallard. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  the  cream  of  marsh-shooting 
consists  in  having  your  shoot  well 
stocked  with  wild  ducks.  No 
doubt,  snipe-shooting  is  also  a  de- 
lightful sport,  but  a  day's  bag  looks 
very  insignificant  unless  it  com- 
prises a  few  ducks. 

Now,  when  ducks  begin  pairing, 
in  March  generally,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  keep  your  ground  very 
quiet.  Not  that  ducks  at  that 
season  of  the  year  will  be  much 
upset  if  some  ploughmen  are  at 
work  in  their  neighbourhood;  in 
fact,  they  will  take  but  little  notice 
of  them,  so  long  as  the  men  keep 
at  work  and  do  not  go  after  the 
birds,  on  the  sly,  with  an  old 
single-barrel,  when  the  boss  is 
away  at  the  market  town — a  not 
infrequent  occurrence.  But  if  the 
birds  are  not  interfered  with  by 
men  and  dogs,  they  will  readily 
pitch  upon  a  favourable  spot,  and 
there  build  their  nests.  So  that, 
virtually,  you  will  find  such  shy 
birds  actually  rearing  their  broods 
wiOiin  a  few  score  yards  of 
labourers  at  work,  and  not  infre- 
quently quite  close  to  farm  build- 
ings. The  reason  is  that  these 
bi^is  are  then  very  tame.  The 
breeding  time  acts  upon  them  quite 
overpoweringly,  and  if  not  actually 
driven  from  the  place  they  have 
chosen,  they  will  nest  anywhere, 
no  matter  how  close  they  may  be 
to  human  beings  and  their  dwell- 


ings. The  same  wonderful  tame- 
ness  may  be  observed  when  the 
female  duck  has  nearly  hatched  her 
brood ;  for,  if  a  man  happens  then 
to  walk  by  her  nest,  and  she 
dreads  his  possible  interference 
with  it,  she  will  rise  and  circle 
over  the  head  of  the  intruder,  eye- 
ing him  viciously  all  the  time,  and 
luring  him  away  from  the  spot  by 
her  low  flight.  I  have  been  per- 
sonally treated  to  that  interesting 
performance  many  and  many  a 
time. 

Well,  to  return  to  our  breeding 
ducks.  Provided  the  birds  are  let 
alone,  and  your  land  is  well  suited 
to  their  requirements,  you  will  be 
sure  to  have  a  good  lot  of  flappers 
when  the  opening  day  comes  round. 

Some  sportsmen  do  not  kill 
flappers ;  they  allow  them  to  grow 
up  until  they  can  fly  and  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  by  which  time 
the  birds  are  finely-grown  ducks, 
fit  to  adorn  any  table. 

One  might  think  that  such  a 
policy  was  a  suicidal  one.  I  have 
heard,  myself,  such  remarks  as  the 
following :  "  What  is  the  good  of 
sparing  your  flappers  ?  As  soon  as 
they  are  strong  enough  they  fly 
right  away,  and  you  never  see 
them  any  more." 

This  is  wrong.  Ducks  always 
return  to  the  marsh  where  they 
were  bred.  Every  evening,  if  the 
place  is  quiet,  you  will  see  them 
winging  their  way  back  to  the  well- 
known  "fleet,"  pond,  or  brook, 
and  every  morning  they  start 
seawards,  but  not  infrequently 
they  come  back  once  or  twice 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  par^ 
ticularly  if  the  sea  outside  be 
rough  and  the  wind  blowing  great 
guns,  in  which  case  the  birds  are 
almost  all  day  on  the  wing,  in 
small  "bunches,**  going  to  andfrom 
their  well-known  resting-places* 
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Saoh  days  are  the  ones  for 
makmg  a  bag  in  inland  marahew, 
and  in  those  sheltered  nooks  and 
comers  in  the  creeics  on  the  salt- 
ings where  a  thread  of  soft  water 
happens  to  be  percolating  from  the 
adjoining  lands ;  for,  dudks  re^el  in 
such  spots,  and  find  cood  shelter  in 
the  rough  and  thick  sea  grasses 
which  luxuriate  on  saltings. 

The  great  secret  for  such  shoot- 
ing is  Mmee.  If  you  haye  a  dog 
with  you,  he  must  be  thoroughly 
trained,  and  must  work  by  signs 
only. 

If  it  be  a  spaniel,  he  should  never 
work  more  than  fifteen  yards  from 
you,  and  he  should  keep  to  heel 
when  signed  to  do  so,  and  he  must 
not  whimper  or  otherwise  get 
fidgety  when  he  sees  you  crouching 
for  a  stalk. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying,  when 
you  are  stalking  fowl  which  you 
have  seen  pitch  on  a  fleet  or  a 
ditch,  than  to  have  an  eager,  un- 
broken dog  suddenly  wanting  to 
rush  in  ahead  of  you.  You  have 
to  stop  and  threaten  the  dog — in 
mere  pantomime,  of  course,  and  it 
does  not  always  answer:  tiie  dog 
rushes  in,  puts  up  your  ducks  (out 
of  shot,  of  course),  and  you  are 
done. 

Then  is  the  time  when  Master 
<<  Carlo  "  receiyes  an  allowance — 
more  or  less  free— of  remonstrances, 
ratings,  and  the  lash,  all  of  which 
he  richly  deserves. 

Liver  retrievers  are  generally  the 
kind  of  dogs  used  for  inland  marsh 
shooting,  and  they  are  trained  to 
keep  to  heel  until  told  to  go.  When 
a  dog  is  thus  perfectly  broken, 
shooting,  with  hun,  is  a  treat. 

It  is  a  strange,  but  easily  ac- 
counted for,  fact  that  wildfowl  are 
not  nearly  so  much  upset  by  the 
presence  of  a  liver-coloured  dog  as 
they  are  by  black  or  black-and- 
white  or  liver-and-white  dogs.  The 
reason,  I  take  it,  is  that  wild  carni- 
vore appear — ^more  or  less — sliver  or 


fawn  coloured.  No  prominent  white 
enters  into  the  markings  of  their 
backs,  and  no  native  ones  are  black. 
Hence,  wild  ducks  and  all  the 
water-fowl  tribe  come  to  look  upon 
liver-coloured  dogs  as  nothing  out 
of  the  common,  or  to  be  upset  by. 
Hence  the  comparative  apathy  wi&i 
which  these  dogs  are  regarded  by 
otherwise  exceedingly  'cute  birds. 

Indeed,  this  trait  in  the  wildfowl's 
character  has  been  ingeniously 
worked  upon  in  the  device  of  duck- 
decoying,  as  carried  on  by  a 
"  piper." 

A  "  piper  "  is  a  little  dpg,  red  in 
coat,  and  as  nearly  resembling  a 
fox  as  he  can  be  got. 

He  is  called  a  <<  piper"  because 
he  decoys  ducks  and  teal  inside  the 
"  pipes  *'  of  a  decoy. 

The  pipes  are  tunnel-shaped,  and 
made  of  hoops,  covered  over  with 
netting,  whidi  are  rigged  up  over 
each  channel  or  branch  of  a  decoy. 

The  duties  of  a  <'  piper"  consist 
in  showing  himself,  at  brief  inter- 
wds  between  reed  screens,  to  the 
wildfowl  in  the  central  pond,  and 
luring  them  up  a  <'  pipe,"  where, 
finally,  the  decoyman  hurries  them 
to  the  sack  at  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
and  there  he  wrenches  their  necks. 

The  "  piper  "  must  be  a  red  or 
liver  dog.  No  other  colour  would 
answer  so  well. 

Now,  in  actual  shooting  in  a 
marsh  you  will  observe  that  when 
you  have  had  a  kill  or  two^  and 
your  dog— if  he  be  liver-cohmsed — 
goes  to  fetch  the  dead  or  winged 
birds,  passing  fowl  take  hardly  any 
notice  of  him.  They  seem  to  think 
that  he  is  a  fox  on  the  prowl,  a 
sight  with  which  they  are  all 
fuoiliar.  Any  other  coloured  dog 
they  sheer  off  from  instinctively. 

Hence  all  professional  mansh 
shooters  work  liver  dogs  (if  they 
can  get  them)  in  preference  to  those 
of  any  other  colour. 

Those  of  the  men  who  shoot 
from  a  decoying  hut  rarely  leave 
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the  hat  themselves  so  long  as 
wildfowl  are  in  sight,  on  the  wing, 
for  they  know  full  well  that  if  the 
birds  see  a  man  abont  the  marsh 
it  will  inspire  them  with  a  distrust 
to  the  place.  The  more  so,  of 
course,  it  the  man  has  a  gun.  But 
a  liver  dog  is  of  no  consequence 
whatsoever — to  their  minds. 

Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  when  the  farm  hands  are 
busy  haymaking,  wildfowl  will 
come  and  pitch  not  very  far  from 
them,  after  taking  a  survey  of 
them  and  satisfying  themselves 
that  they  are  labourers,  and  not 
provided  with  firearms. 

At  that  time  of  the  season,  if  a 
man  disguises  himself  by  sbrapping 
some  hay  around  his  body,  he  will 
be  enabled  to  get  quite  close  to  the 
unsuspecting  birds. 

But  all  the  tricks  which  are 
resorted  to  by  successful  fowlers 
should  make  a  long  chapter  by 
themselves. 

Here  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  pointing  out  a  few  of  the 
peculiarities  of  some  water-fowl 
just  as  they  occur  to  us. 

Thus,  to  begin  with,  a  live  and 
unwounded  duck  is  never  soaking 
wet  after  a  dive.  He  will,  on 
emerging  from  the  water,  shake 
his  head,  when  pearls  of  water  will 
roll  down  his  neck  and  body,  and 
he  will  at  once  be  as  dry  as  he  was 
befcre  he  submerged  half  his  body 
in  search  of  food. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  these 
birds'  bodies  secrete  a  kind  of  oil 
which  permeates  their  feathers,  so 
that  they  are  totally  impermeable. 
But  a  wounded  duck,  though  still 
alive,  will  get  soaked  if  he  dives. 
From  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  oil  secretion  is  affected  very 
soon  after  the  birds*  vitality  is 
impaired. 

Again,  you  will  find,  on  going 
round  your  marsh  the  morning 
after  an  overnight  shoot,  that  the 
cripples  your  dog  will  find  are  all 


in  a  very  bedraggled  and  wet  condi- 
tion— a  thing  which  never  happens 
to  perfectly  uninjured  fowl. 

Some  sea  birds,  such  as  ox- 
birds,  and  stints  and  shanks,  are 
very  ugly  an  hour  or  two  after  they 
have  been  shot.  Their  feathers 
seem  to  stick  out  all  over  their 
bodies,  and  they,  accordingly,  look 
quite  dishevelled-Uke.  (By  the 
bye,  starlings,  though  they  are  not 
sea  birds,  present  the  same  pecu- 
liarity. When  dying  they  seem  to 
rough  their  feathers  and  to  stick 
them  on  end,  so  to  speak.) 

Bedshanks'  feathers  are  easily 
smoothed  down,  however,  and 
greenshanks'  rarelyget  out  of  place. 
Indeed,  the  latter's  plumage  seems 
smoother  than  are  the  feathers  of 
the  majority  of  sea-birds. 

When  watching  for  ducks  and 
teal  at  flight-time,  especially  if  you 
are  standing  by  the  brink  of  a 
''fleet"  or  pond,  it  may  happen 
that  the  fowl  are  flying  singly  and 
low  along  the  water,  and  in  that 
case,  if  they  come  from  behind 
you,  the  first  intimation  you  have 
of  their  presence  is  by  hear- 
ing their  splash  on  the  water. 
They  ma^  thus  flop  in  front  of  you, 
and  withm  twenty  yards,  and,  were 
it  not  that  they  splash  so  on  alight- 
ing) you  would  not  know  they  were 
there. 

A  duck  always  breaks  his  fall  on 
alighting  on  water  by  raising  its 
head,  backing  its  wings,  and 
spreading  out  its  webbed  toes. 
And  even  then,  with  all  this 
reversing  motion  put  to  work,  he 
glides  along  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  for  two  or  three  yards 
through  the  sheer  impetus  of  the 
comparatively  heavy  density  of  his 
body  and  the  great  speed  at  which 
he  was  previously  going.  For,  a  duck 
cannot  fly  slowly.  Were  he  to 
attempt  to  do  so,  he  would  drop. 
His  wings  are  so  short  compared 
to  the  weight  of  his  body  that  un- 
less he  moves  them  in  very  rapid 
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motion  he  could  not  keep  himself 
in  the  air  at  all. 

Hence,  a  dnck  fairly  traTelling 
is,  I  think,  one  of  the  fastest  birds 
going. 

Generally,  ducks  ''  mxirmur  " 
when  undisturbed  in  a  fleet,  but 
some  single  birds,  bent  on  feeding, 
may  come  out  of  reed -beds  un- 
expectedly quite  close  to  you 
if  you  keep  very  quiet.  If  you 
see  a  ripple  on  the  water,  be 
sure  to  open  your  eyes  wide,  for 
there  is  no  ripple  there  wiUiout 
a  bird  of  some  sort  causing  it,  and 
you  will  presently  be  able,  per- 
haps, to  see  clearly  your  customer. 
Sometimes  it  is  but  a  moorhen 
flitting  hither  and  thither;  but, 
even  if  it  be  a  goodish  way  off,  you 
will  be  able  to  detect  the  breed  of 
your  bird,  because  a  moorhen's 
body  is  much  smaller  than  that  of 
a  duck,  and,  although  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  teal's,  yet  its  motions 
are  totally  different. 

Thus,  a  moorhen  when  swim- 
ming has  a  habit  of  continually 
bobbing  its  head  up  and  down,  in 
a  peculiar  motion,  as  though  bow- 
ing to  a  friend.  This  alone  will 
enable  a  tyro  to  fix  upon  the  nature 
of  the  bird  in  sight.  The  head  nods 
alternately  with  the  motion  of 
each  leg. 

A  teal  floats  serenely,  like  a 
miniature  Dutch  barge — a  simile 
which  applies  still  better  even  to  a 
mallard. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
moorhens,  when  totally  unaware 
of  danger,  swim  about  with  one 
leg  thrown  over  their  backs.  When 
you  see  one  of  these  birds  floating 
about  in  that  style  you  may  be 
absolutely  sure  that  the  spot,  to 
its  mind,  is  perfectly  safe,  for  as 
soon  as  the  bird  detects  danger  of 
any  kind  it  hastens  to  work  its 
two  legs  with  all  speed  in  order  to 
seek  shelter  and  safety  amongst  the 
reeds. 

Consequently,      if,    when    you 


happen  to  be  stalking  fowl  on  a 
pond,  you  perceive  a  moorfaai 
placidly  thus  enjoying  itself,  be 
assured  that,  as  long  as  it  remains 
thus,  nothing  on  your  part  has,  as 
yet,  disturbed  its  equanimity,  and 
if  you  proceed  as  quietly  as  you 
have  hitherto  done,  without  dis- 
turbing it,  you  will  do  well,  for 
these  birds  are  very  keen  of  hearing 
and  exceedingly  watchful.  Indeed, 
the  fowl  will  strongly  rely  upon  it 
as  a  sentry. 

Cormorants  are  rarely  sought  for 
by  sportsmen,  but  some  are  shot 
when  occasion  presents  itself — 
generally  when  one  is.  out  sea->fish- 
ing  near  rocks  tenanted  by  such 
gentry.  They  are  very  playful 
birds.  Some  will  juggle  for  hours 
with  twines  of  seaweeds,  tossing 
them  up  in  the  air  and  catching 
them  as  though  they  were  eels. 

Be  careful  not  to  handle  a 
wounded  cormorant;  he  may  in- 
flict a  serious  wound  upon  your 
hand  with  his  powerful  beak. 

Cormorants  swim  very  low  in 
the  water ;  oftentimes  their  bodies 
are  all  but  submerged,  like  those 
of  some  of  the  big  (Uvers,  who 
might,  in  many  instances,  thus 
escape  detection,  were  it  not  for 
the  habit  which  they  have  of  erect- 
ing their  necks  straight  up  in  the 
air,  in  order,  presumably,  to  detect 
the  quicker  if  any  enemy  is  ap- 
proaching them. 

Cormorants  smell  atrociously, 
as,  indeed,  do  all  divers  which  feed 
on  fishes,  and  the  first  thing  these 
birds  do  when  taken  aboaid  your 
craft  is  to  disgorge  all  the  half- 
digested  fish  which  is  in  their 
stomachs — a  process  which  is  not 
at  all  a  pleasing  one  for  you  and 
your  crew. 

Cormorants  are  very  fond  of 
sitting  on  floating  pieces  of  wreck- 
age, and  on  those  rivers  which  they 
frequent  they  will,  for  hours,  perch 
on  overhanging  tree  branches,  &om 
which  they  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
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below  for  any  stray  fish  which  may 
happen  to  pass  underneath. 

When  they  see  one,  woe  betide 
the  unlucky  wight  i  For  the  bird 
is  down  into  the  depths  like  a  flash, 
and,  with  the  help  of  its  wings 
and  its  feet,  and  its  whole  wriggling 
body,  it  darts  along  at  such  a  rate 
that  no  fish,  no  matter  how  clever 
or  how  quick,  can  possibly  escape 
its  sharp  bill. 

Whatever  fowl  you  are  on  the 
watch  for,  your  best  place  of  am- 
bush will  be  near  trees,  if  there  are 
any,  because  wildfowl  have  a  habit, 
when  rising  from  water,  to  merely 
top,  in  their  flight,  the  trees  which 
border  the  pond. 

Moreover,  as  the  trees  are 
familiar  to  them,  the  birds  do  not 
detect  you  readily  amongst  them, 
if  you  work  very  quietly. 


By  the  bye,  talking  about  moor* 
hens  and  their  curious  habit  of 
carrying  one  leg  over  their  backs, 
this  peculiarity  is  not  exclusively 
theirs ;  ducks  and  teal  sometimes 
do  it,  though  not  so  often,  but 
swans  are  the  chief  performers  in 
that  line  of  business. 

Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to 
observe  amongst  a  bunch  of  swans 
one  or  two  with  their  long  necks 
coiled  S  fashion  over  their  backs, 
and  one  foot,  wide  open,  spread 
over  their  stems. 

This  kind  of  thing  indicates  on 
the  part  of  these  birds  the  most 
complete  sense  of  perfect  security 
from  aU  dangers,  and  they  never 
act  thus — ^at  least,  not  wild  swans 
— except  they  are  right  away — 
far,  very  far — from  the  haunts 
of  men. 


*'  Single,    to    Oblige." 


When  I  was  a  young  fellow,  with 
^  more  pluck  than  prudence,  and 
>  more  cash  than  common  sense,  I 
became  taken  with  the  not  un- 
Gommon  fancy  to  try  my  hand  at 
hunting  my  own  hounds.  There 
was  no  pack  at  all  within  distance 
of  my  place;  times  were  better 
then,  and  farmers  keen  on  sport. 
We  talked  the  matter  over,  my 
proposal  was  favourably  received, 
and  I  determined  to  start  opera- 
tions at  once.  Fortune  seemed  to 
smile  on  me  from  the  outset.  A 
rather  well-known  pack  of  harriers 
came  into  the  market  owing  to  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Master.  I 
was  able  to  secure  the  lot  at  a 
moderate  figure,  as  there  was  no 
one  to  take  them  on  in  their  own 
country.  A  decent  stud  of  toler- 
able gees  was  easily  got  together 
I  and  put  in  charge  of  my  own  head 
groom ,  Cessf ord,  a  capital  f eUow, 
who  jad  been  with  me  four  or  five 


years  ;  but  a  good  whip  was  harder 
to  find.  I  hs^  a  lot  of  answers  to 
my  advertisement  for  ''a  single 
man  as  whip,  &c,,"  but  none  that 
seemed  likely  to  suit,  till  at  last  I 
came  across  the  following  among  a 
heap  of  correspondence :  "  Sir,  I 
beg  to  apply  for  your  situation  as 
whip  ;  was  second  three  years  with 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  first  two  years  to 
the  late  Mr.  Jackson,  whose  hounds 
you  bought  the  other  day.  I  left 
him  when  I  married,  but  am  will- 
ing now  to  come  single  to  oblige. 
I  enclose  address  for  references. — 
Your  obedient  servant,  Stephen 
Gayleb.** 

This  was  a  stroke  of  luck  again, 
for  if  the  man  knew  the  hounds 
already  it  would  save  time  and 
trouble.  The  hunting  season  had 
just  commenced,  and  I  was  anxious 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  delay.  The 
man's  character  was  completely 
satisfactory.    I  liked  what  I  saw 
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of  him  in  a  personal  interview  at 
mj  dnbi  and  he  was  speedily  in- 
stalled in  his  new  post.  He  was 
a  Teiy  qtdet,  silent  fellow  of  about 
thirty;  evidently  knew  his  work 
well,  was  very  keen,  and  a  nailing 
man  on  a  horse,  with  his  hounds 
well  in  hand  and  under  perfect 
control.  I  heard  through  Gessford 
later  that  he  had  not  been  married 
more  than  a  few  months  when  he 
and  his  wife  had  fallen  out  and 
agreed  to  live  apart;  but  I  never 
questioned  him  about  his  private 
affairs,  and  he  never  mentioned 
them  in  my  hearing,  being,  as  I 
said,  an  uncommunicative  sort  of 
fellow;  indeed,  I  fancy  he  only 
told  Cessford  so  much  to  stop  all 
questioning  or  chaff. 

I  went  through  the  kennels  with 
him,  and  was  secretly  not  a  little 
pleMed  at  his  compliment  to  my 
judgment,  as  he  praised  a  few  late 
drafts  I  had  got  in  from  other 
quarters  to  replace  two  or  three 
couple  I  had  got  rid  of  from  the 
pack  as  I  had  bought  it.  We 
agreed  remarkably  well  in  our 
opinions  as  to  the  most  important 
points  to  study  in  making  up  a 
kennel,  and  hardly  differed  until 
we  came  to  almost  the  last  of  my 
new  ones,  a  fine,  upstanding  hound, 
Boyston  by  name,  nearly  all 
white-and-black,  vdth  scarcely  any 
tan  showing  except  on  his  muzzle 
and  near  shoulder.  I  considered 
this  one  of  the  best  I  had  got,  and 
was  not  a  little  disappointed  to  see 
Gayler  look  him  over  critically  and 
turn  to  the  next  without  a  word. 

«  Why,  hang  it  all,  man  I "  I  ex- 
claimed, impatiently,  ''you  are 
not  going  to  say  that  you  don't  like 
that  one?  He  may  be  just  a  trifle 
narrow  in  the  head,  but  look  at  the 
substance  and  the  quality  he  shows. 
There's  a  shoulder  for  you  I  and  if 
those  aren't  proper  galloping  quar- 
ters you  won't  find  any  more  like 
it  in  your  old  pack.  What  can  you 
have  to  find  fault  with  there  ?  " 


"Well,  I  can  hardly  say,  sir,- 
replied  Gayler ;  ''  but  I  do  not  like 
him,  if  I  must  say  so.  It*a  partly 
famcy,  no  doubt,  for  I  have  known 
three  or  four  marked  just  like  him, 
and  none  of  them  happen^  to 
turn  out  satisfactory.  He  is  a  bit 
too  short  in  the  back  for  my  mind, 
and  I  have  seen  ribs  I  liked  better, 
though  there  is  not  much  amiss 
with  his,  I  own.  Now,  this  one  here 
is  much  more  to  my  mind ;  that's 
a  real  good  one,  and  they  must 
have  had  a  rare  entry  wherever  he 
came  from  to  draft  him  out  of  their 
lot." 

Ah !  that  was  a  piece  of  luck ;  I 
won  him  over  a  bet  I  made  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  Captain  Mason, 
who  keeps  a  pack  of  harriers  for  his 
regiment.  Hewaschaffing  me  about 
beginning  to  work  up  a  new 
country  so  late  in  the  year,  and 
offered  to  lay  me  odds  I  shouldn't 
start  this  season ;  and,  "  What's 
more,"  he  said,  as  I  called ''  Done ! " 
<'  I'll  stake  the  best  puppy  I  have 
to  enter  this  year  against  your  old 
terrier  that  you  don't  manage  it." 
Six  weeks  later  I  wrote  to  claim 
the  fulfilment  of  his  bet,  and  that's 
how  Wellington  comes  to  be  here. 
I  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  started 
under  a  lucky  star,  for  never  did  a 
new  undertaking  go  on  with  such 
unfailing  prosperity.  Hares  were 
plentiful,  the  season  open,  horses 
and  hounds  kept  fit  and  well  under 
the  able  charge  of  my  two  men, 
the  fanners  were  delighted  with 
the  amount  of  sport  we  showed 
them,  and  in  such  an  outlying  part 
of  the  country  the  M.F.H.  didn't 
really  mind  if  we  started  a  l<Big- 
tailed  one  now  and  then  for  a  bitof 
variety.  Still,  however  long  or 
hard  &e  day,  no  matter  how  well 
Boyston  worked,  I  never  could  get 
Gayler  to  give  him  ungrudgmg 
praise.  Partly  I  suppose  out  of 
contradiction,  and  to  prove  my  own 
superior  judgment,  I  had  made 
rather  a  favourite  of  the  hound. 
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and  was  always  on  the  look-out  for 
any  special  perfonnanoe  of  his, 
while  Oayler,  on  his  side,  stood 
up  equally  staunchly  for  his  special 
pride,  Wellington;  and  many  an 
evening,  as  we  jogged  home  after  a 
hard  day,  we  spent  most  of  the 
time  arguing  the  rival  merits  of 
our  respective  pets. 

Warm  dry  weather  set  in  early 
that  year,  and  one  day  at  the  end 
of  March  saw  us  out  for  the  finish 
of  the  season.  I  had  been  kept  in 
town  by  some  business  matter  for 
a  couple  of  days,  and  only  got 
down  by  an  early  train  in  time  to 
go  straight  to  the  meet  as  hard  as 
my  dog-cart  mare  could  bustle  us 
along.  There  was  a  little  commo- 
tion among  the  pack  as  I  came  up, 
and  Oayler  was  down  in  the  middle 
of  them  administering  summary 
chastisement  to  a  couple  that  had 
apparently  been  following  Dr. 
Watts's  precept  and  taken  a  delight 
in  biting.  Curiously  enough,  it 
was  Boyston  and  Wellington  who 
had  taken  this  opportunity  of  fight- 
^  ing  their  own  battles,  but  Oayler 
was  dealing  out  justice  with  rigid 
impartiality,  after  separating  them, 
which  he  had  not  managed  without 
getting  a  nip  in  the  hand  from  one 
of  them. 

''  What  are  you  doing  with  that 
hound?*'  I  called  out,  seeing* 
Gayler  pass  the  thong  of  his  whip 
through  Boyston's  collar,  and  lead 
him  out  of  the  pack. 

<<  Going  to  send  him  home,  sir," 
answered,  Oayler,  rather  shortly. 
^*He's  done  mischief  enough  for 
one  day.*' 

Now,  my  business  had  gone  by 
no  means  to  my  liking.  I  had  got 
blocked  on  my  way  to  the  station, 
and  had  a  narrow  shave  of  missing 
my  train,  and  altogether  I  was 
just  in  that  state  of  irritability 
when  a  fellow  is  secretly  glad  of 
any  cause,  however  trivial,  for 
letting  off  the  steam.  This  time 
Gayler  was  the  scapegoat,  and  I 


slanged  him,  in  a  manner  of  which 
I  was  heartily  ashamed  two 
minutes  later,  for  his  injustice  to 
my  favourite  hound,  and  ended  by 
ordering  him  to  let  the  beast  go, 
and  get  his  hounds  on  without 
further  delay. 

I  had  always  rather  suspected 
Gayler  of  having  a  temper;  not 
that  I  had  ever  seen  any  signs  of 
it,  but  there  was  something  about 
his  eyes  and  the  tightly-compressed 
comers  of  his  lips  that  showed  a 
sternly  practised  self-control.  It 
stood  him  in  good  stead  now ;  the 
man's  face  turned  white  to  the  lips, 
and  his  eyes  blazed,  but  he  merely 
answered,  ''At  your  orders,  sir," 
and,  touching  his  cap,  turned  off  to 
mount  his  horse. 

I  felt  I  had  gone  tok)  far,  and 
half  thought  of  riding  after  him  to 
say  BO ;  but  someone  came  up  at 
that  moment,  and  I  thought  after 
all  I  could  do  it  better  as  we  rode 
home  in  the  evening,  when  there 
was  no  one  about  to  hear. 

A  farmer  had  laid  information 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  one  of 
the  right  sort  for  a  good  day  to 
finish  with,  and  after  a  short  jog 
on  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
proving  his  news  true.  Heavens  I 
what  a  run  we  had  that  day  I  Even 
now  as  I  write  of  it,  all  these 
years  after,  I  can  feel  my 
pulse  thriU  and  my  nerves 
tingle  at  the  bare  recollection  of  it. 
Scent  was  catchy  for  the  first 
twenty  minutes,  and  reynard,  an 
old  hand  evidently,  did  his  best  to 
dodge  us.  I  made  a  couple  of 
luc^  casts,  Oayler  watching  care- 
fully and  keeping  the  hounds  close 
up  to  me ;  then  we  got  on  to  some 
low-lying  pastures  where  the 
damper  ground  held  the  scent  a  bit. 
A  burst  of  music  came  from  the 
pack,  and  away  they  raced.  How  we 
all  rode,  like  madmen,  never 
stopping  to  think  how  stiff  the 
iences  or  how  hard  the  ground  I  I 
kept  close  up  to  my  hounds,  and 
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just  on  my  right  rode  Gayleii 
taking  fence  for  fence  with  me,  but 
apparently  as  cool  and  unmoved  as 
if  he  were  riding  to  exercise  round 
a  strawyard.  Generally  a  run 
like  this  would  move  him  out  of 
his  ordinary  composure,  and  his 
voice  would  ring  out  cheerily  in 
encouragement  to  horse  and  hound. 
To-day,  even  when  I  called  across  to 
him,  '*  This  is  the  right  thing  to  finish 
with,"  he  only  just  said,  "  Yes, 
sir,"  without  any  answering  hearti- 
ness in  his  tone.  I  felt  a  bit  hurt, 
as  I  had  meant  this  to  be  an  open- 
ing for  my  apology  later  on, 
and  thought  the  fellow  might  have 
known  I  had  not  meant  what  I 
said  before,  for  I  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  blackguarding  my  men, 
and  knew  I  was  considered 
a  good  master  as  times  go. 
However,  there  was  no  leisure 
now  to  dwell  on  the  matter ; 
the  pack  were  turning  to  the  left, 
and  in  the  hollow  below  ran  a 
brook  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
within  half  a  mile  of  where  we 
were  then.  For  a  minute  the 
hounds  wavered,  turned  again  a 
little,  and  ran  along  the  bank  a 
little  way ;  then,  with  a  splash,  in 
they  went.  "  Yonder  he  goes  I " 
shouted  Gayler,  suddenly,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  a  little  red  speck 
toilmg  up  the  opposite  slope,  with 
drooping  brush  and  draggled  fur. 

''This  way,"  I  called  to  him, 
turning  down  the  stream  towards 
the  only  possible  place  I  knew  of, 
and  for  which  most  of  the  field  had 
headed  already  as  soon  as  thej  saw 
what  line  the  hounds  were  taking. 

But  Gayler  had  not  heard  or  had 
not  listened;  he  kept  his  horse's 
head  straight  for  the  brook,  and, 
sitting  down  and  cramming  him 
hard  at  it,  before  I  had  tune  to 
shout  again  to  stop  him,  with  a 
rush  like  a  steam-engine  Catapult 
tore  down  to  the  water,  and,  hardly 
checMng  in  his  stride,  while  I  held 
my  breath  in    absolute  terror,  he 


Sst  landed  in  the  opposite  field, 
ow  he  cleared  it  I  can't  say ;  all  I 
know  is  that  no  one  in  the  memory 
of  man  had  ever  tried  it  before  or 
since,  and  no  one  but  a  madman 
would  have  tried  it  then.  Three 
out  of  five  of  us  who  attempted  to 
get  over  lower  down  got  a  ducking 
for  their  pains,  I  among  the 
number ;  but  my  horse  and  I 
scrambled  out  on  the  right  side, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  see  Gayler 
take  the  dead  body  of  the  galLaait 
old  fox  from  his  triumphant  pur- 
suers. Eight-mile  point  from  the 
start,  and  the  last  part  at  pretty 
well  racing  speed,  it  was  something 
to  be  proud  of,  and  I  felt  that  my 
pack  could  send  in  a  record  of  a 
season  it  would  be  hard  to  beat, 
and  a  finish  that  was  worthy  of  it. 

I  rode  up  to  Gayler  and  shook 
hands  with  him  on  our  luck,  though 
I  added,  laughingly,  ''  I  ought  to 
say  something  to  you  for  ridmg  at 
that  brook.  You  never  ought  to 
have  got  over  it,  you  know ;  and, 
'pon  my  word,  I  made  sure  you 
had  killed  yourself  when  I  saw  you 
go  at  it." 

''  Maybe  it  would  have  been 
better  if  I  had,"  I  thought  I  heard 
him  mutter,  but  I  couldn't  be  sure. 
He  answered,  aloud : '  *  I  had  a  pretty 
fair  notion  of  what  the  old  horse 
could  do  if  he  chose,  though  tliei^ 
aren't  many  that  could  manage  that 
job." 

By  the  time  the  obsequies  were 
duly  performed,  the  run  discussed, 
and  flasks  emptied,  I  began  to  feel 
my  wet  clothes  decidedly  un- 
pleasant, and,  for  fear  of  bad  con- 
sequences, I  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  ride  on  and  meet  my  second 
horse,  and  get  back  as  fast  as  I 
could,  leaving  Gayler  to  bring  the 
hounds  home. 

"rU  see  you  this  evening,"! 
said,  as  I  rode  off;  but  I  reckoned 
without  my  host,  for,  by  the  even- 
ing, in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
symptoms   of  an  undeniable  chill 
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were  presenting  themselves,  and  it 
was  not  till  three  or  four  days 
later  that  the  doctor  allowed  me  to 
go  out  of  the  hoiise. 

Of  oonrse,  my  first  destination 
was  the  stable;  I  went  all  roand 
with  Gessford,  and  then  tamed 
towards  Gayler's  house  to  call  him 
to  go  through  the  kennels. 

"He  don't  seem  very  well," 
Gessford  remarked,  as  he  followed 
me  across  the  yard;  "something 
must  have  upset  him  that  last  day, 
for  you  can't  get  a  word  out  of  him, 
and  he  looks  very  shaky  and  queer, 
thouf'h  he  won't  own  to  anything 
wroiij^." 

As  we  neared  the  door  I  heard 
a  sudden  cry — of  pain  it  seemed — 
but  so  awful  as  to  be  hardly  human 
in  its  agony,  and  in  another 
moment  Gayler  came  out  with  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand.  Gessford 
was  right :  the  man  was  most  cer- 
tainly ill;  his  face  was  drawn  and 
haggard,  his  eyes  sunken  and  wild, 
but  I  had  hardly  time  to  notice  his 
appearance  as  he  staggered  up  to 
\  me  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand. 

"  For  God's  sake,  read  it  tome  1" 
he  gasped ;  "  the  letters  all  seem 
to  dance  about  so,  and  my  head 
feels  all  afire  ;  I  can't  make  sure 
if  I  have  rightly  got  the  sense  of  it 
or  no." 

I  took  the  letter  from  his  shak- 
ing hands,  and  did  as  he  asked. 
"Dear  Steve,"  it  ran,  "I  can't 
hold  out  any  longer.  Our  child 
will  be  born  next  week,  and  I  can't 
face  the  thought  of  what  is  before 
me,  and  that,  maybe,  I  sjiall  not 
live  through  it,  without  asking  you 
to  forgive  me.  I  was  only  a  girl 
when  you  married  me,  and  a 
foolish,  badly  -  brought  -  up  girl, 
Steve ;  and  I  deserved  all  you  said 
.  to  me,  and  more,  though  I  didn't 
see  it  then." 

"  No,"  interrupted  Gayler,  more 
as  if  talking  to  himself  than  to  me ; 
"  she  wouldn't  listen  to  me  when  I 


spoke  to  her  and  told  her  she 
not  to  let  the  young  fellows  t 
her  and  go  on  with  her  in  a 
that  wasn't  fit  for  a  married  woman 
and  my  wife.  Then  she  got  angry, 
and  said  I  was  always  letting  on 
that  I  cared  more  for  my  hounds 
than  I  did  for  her,  and  that  she 
was  sure  I  had  better  have  stuck  to 
them,  and  not  have  given  up  to 
marry  her — for  she  wouldn't  have 
me,  you  see,  till  I  did.  And,  at 
last,  one  day  she  angered  me  past 
bearing,  and  I  up  and  said  if  there 
was  words  between  us  again  I 
would  leave  he^  and  go  back  to  my 
old  trade.  She  said  I  might  as 
well  go  then,  for  she  would  do  as 
she  pleased;  and  so  next  day  I  saw 
your  advertisement,  and  knew  you 
had  bought  my  late  master's  lot, 
so  I  gave  her  her  choice  for  good 
and  all,  and  she  bade  me  go  my 
way,  she  would  go  hers.  And  that's 
the  last  word  I  had  of  her  till 
now." 

This,  then,  was  the  meaning  of 
"  come  single,  to  oblige,"  and  this, 
too,  accounted  for  the  hard  tell-tale 
lines  round  mouth  and  eyes  in  the 
man's  face.  He  had  stopped  speak- 
ing, and  I  took  up  the  letter  again. 
"  I  am  sorry  now,  Steve,  and,  in- 
deed, I.  was  sorry  the  minute  I  had 
told  you  to  go,  though  my  foolish 
pride  would  not  let  me  say  so* 
Gome  back  to  me,  husband,  and  I 
will  be  a  better  wife  to  you.  I  have 
tried  to  live  worthy  of  you  since 
you  left,  and  your  mother  will  tell 
you  that  it's  true.  Only  come  back, 
and  come  back  quickly,  or  it  may 
be  too  late  for  your  sorrowful  and 
loving  wife,  Polly." 

"It's  true,  then — it's  true  she 
wants  me;  and  oh,  my  God,  it's 
too  late  now  1 " 

The  man  at  my  side  stretched 
out  his  hands  in  wild  appeal,  and 
his  &ce,  convulsed  with  despair  and 
ftgony,  was  awful  to  see. 

"Come,  Gayler,"  I  exclaimed, 
trying  to  hide  the  nameless  fear 
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that  was  stealing  over  me,  '<  this  is 
nonsense;  pull  yonrself  together, 
man.  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the 
matter  with  you  ? '' 

*'  The  matter  withme  ?  Lookhere, 
and  I'll  show  yon."  He  laid  his 
shaking  hand  on  my  arm  and  drew 
me  across  the  yard  to  the  places 
set  apart  for  the  invalids  from  the 
kennels.  In  the  nearest  of  these 
was  my  old  favourite  Boyston ;  I 
looked  and  turned  away  in  horror 
from  the  loathsome  sight.  I  met 
Cessford's  eyes  fixed  on  mine  with 
the  same  ghastly  horror  I  knew 
showed  in  my  own  face.  <'  Mad  I " 
we  both  whispered  at  the  same 
minute. 

Gayler  broke  out  into  a  wild 
shout  of  horrible  laughter.  <'  Mad ! " 
he  repeated ; ''  look  at  him,  raving 
mad ;  and I^oh  I  heaven  help  me ! 
— he  bit  me,  andl  am  mad  too  1  " 

We  all  three  stood  a  minute  in 
terrible  silence;  Oayler  was  the 
first  to  recover  himself.  '*You 
have  seen  it  for  yourself  now,  sir," 
he  said,  "  and  I  suppose  you  would 
have  no  objection  to  his  being 
destroyed?" 

*<  Good  heavens,  no ! "  I  ejacu- 
lated; <<and  the  sooner  the 
better." 

<<A11  right  I  have  the  stuff  by 
me  ;  I'll  get  it  directly,  and  then  in 
a  minute  it  will  be  good-bye  to  all,'* 
he  added,  with  another  laugh, 
as  he  turned  towards  his  own 
quarters. 

I  was  so  paralysed  with  the 
awful  horror  of  the  last  few 
minutes  that  it  seemed  as  if  my 
brain  were  too  bewildered  to  take 
in  the  man's  words ;  but  as  they 
slowly  beat  their  way  into  my  ears, 
their  full  significance  suddenly 
flashed  across  me.  I  caught  hold  of 
Gessford,  and,  in  a  voice  I  hardly 
recognised  for  my  own,  cried : 
«  Why  are  we  standing  here  ?  He 
means  himself  I " 


We  were  too  late;  there  was  a 
dying  man  stretched  on  the  floor  in 
agony  as  we  entered,  and  a  letter 
on  the  table  which  he  must  have 
written  when  the  certain  knowledge 
of  his  terrible  condition  had  forced 
itself  upon  him.  **  I  suppose  I  am 
a  coward,  but  I  can't  face  such  a 
death  as  I  once  saw  a  Mend  of 
mine  suffer.  There's  no  chance  of 
escape,  so  I  shall  take  the  shortest 
way  to  end  it.  Tell  my  wife 
as  carefully  as  you  can,  and 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  my 
soul  I" 

I  found  out  afterwards  that  Boy- 
ston had  seemed  a  bit  dull  for  a 
day  or  two  before  our  last  meet, 
but  he  had  always  been  somewhat 
sulky  with  Gayler,  as  if  he  knew 
and  resented  the  man's  dislike  to 
him;  while  Gayler  put  lus  extra 
sulkiness  down  to  my  absence,  for 
the  animal  was  really  fond  of  me. 
So  nothing  amiss  to  signify  had 
been  suspected  till  he  suddenly 
turned  and  snapped  at  Wellington, 
and  then  at  the  man  as  he  tried  to 
part  them.  At  that  moment  the 
suspicion  of  the  truth  fladied  on 
Gayler,  and  his  instant  impulse 
had  been  to  take  the  hound  home. 
My  sharp  words  had  roused  his 
furious  temper,  and  in  sheer 
passion  he  had  obeyed  my  orders, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might,  riding  as  he  did,  not  only 
in  utter  recklessness,  but  in  abso- 
lute hope  of  meeting  his  death. 
The  heat  and  the  excitement  had 
hastened  the  inevitable  result. 
Small  wonder  that  reason  and 
courage  had  given  way  when  he 
became  certain  that  the  dreaded 
disease  had  seized  him. 

I  went  down  myself  next  day  to 
tell  his  wife,  but  another  visitor 
had  been  there  before  me;  the 
cottage  blinds  were  down,  and  it 
was  only  his  old  mother  who  had 
to  hear  the  news.      U.  B.  C.-M. 
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The    Hare    in    Norway. 


Thbouohout  Norway  there  is  no 
form  of  sport  more  generally  popular 
among  the  natives  than  hare-hunt- 
ing. Every  town,  village,  and 
hunlet  has  its  contingent  of  sports- 
men, who  are  unceasing  in  their 
endeavours  to  compass  the  destruc- 
tion of  poor  ''  puss,"  and  in  the 
more  southern  and  populous  parts  of 
the  country  every  feumer  has  one 
or  more  haxe  dogs. 

To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  does 
this  hold  good  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital  and  of  the 
Ghristiania  Fjord  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  there  are  rather 
more  dogs  than  hares.  But  puss  is 
not  sought  for  only  on  account  of 
the  sport  she  affords.  Owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  vast  increase  in  the 
number  of  sportsmai  and  tourists 
who  visit  Norway  nowadays,  the 
market  value  of  game  of  all  kinds 
has  been  greatly  enhanced,  and  the 
practice  of  snaring  hares  has  un- 
fortunately become  very  common, 
especially  in  the  remoter  districts. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  brass 
vnre,  and  so  destructive  is  the 
method  employed  that  if  the  condi- 
tion of  the  snow  be  favourable,  it 
is  no  difiScult  task  for  a  few  men  to 
capture  every  hare  in  a  wide  tract 
of  country.  These  animals  have 
thus  grown  very  scarce  in  parts 
where  formerly  they  used  to  be 
plentiful,  and  the  sportsmen  are 
unable,  as  of  yore,  to  enjoy  their 
favourite  amusement.  A  movement, 
however,  which  would  seem  likely 
to  take  definite  and  practical  shape, 
is  on  foot  to  establish  hare  pre- 
serves on  some  of  the  innumerable 
islands  off  the  West  Coast,  and  so 
replenish  the  general  stock  through- 
out the  country. 

In  view  of  this  project  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  recall  some  of  the 
ways  of  Lepua  variabilis,  the  kind 
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of  country  in  which  he  thrives  best, 
and  the  natural  enemies — other 
than  man — ^from  whose  persecu- 
tions he  suffers  most,  and  which  in 
consequence  modify  the  extent  of 
his  habitat 

No  species  of  game  is  distributed 
so  generally  throughout  Norway 
as  the  Alpine  hare  ;  from  the 
Arctic  coast  of  Finmarken  to 
Lindesnaes ;  in  the  valleys  and  the 
forests ;  on  the  moors  and  on  the 
mountains  up  to  a  height  of  6,000 
feet,  it  seems  to  thrive  and  make 
itself  at  home — everywhere  on  the 
mainland,  in  fact. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case 
on  the  islands,  comparatively  few 
of  which  contain  hares.  Thus 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  exten- 
sive groups  of  Lofoden  and  Vester- 
aalen,  on  Hindo  fthe  largest  idand 
in  Norway)  at  tne  moutib  of  the 
Of oten  Fjord,  on  Senjen,  Bingvadso, 
and  numerous  others,  none  are 
found. 

At  first  sight  this  would  appear 
somewhat  remarkable,  as  applying 
to  great  tracts  of  country  well 
suited  for  the  animals,  but  the 
causes  are  not  far  to  seek ;  they  lie 
principally  in  the  breadth  and 
character  of  the  water  channels 
which  divide  the  islands  from  the 
mainland,  and  in  the  presence  upon 
many  of  the  former  of  the  hare's 
great  enemy,  the  fox.  Thus,  the 
foxes  have  got  across  the  channel, 
a  mile  only  in  width,  which  sepa- 
rates the  mainland  from  Hindo,  and 
thence  to  all  the  other  large  islands 
in  Lofoden  and  Yesteraalen. 
On  Langd,  for  instance,  they 
are  numerous,  but  they  would  seem 
to  have  been  unable  to  cross  the 
intervening  strip  of  sea  to  Hazelo, 
undoubtedly  the  best  island  for  lyper 
on  the  coast,  a  fact  which  would 
of  itself  be  a  strong  attraction  to 
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Master  Beynard,  who  is  extremely 
partial  to  the  young  willow  grouse. 

Senjen  "is  separated  trom  the 
mainland  by  about  the  same  width 
of  channel  as  is  Hindo,  and  in  both 
cases  the  distance  would  seem  to 
hare  proved  too  much  for  the 
hares. 

On  Hitteren,  the  large  island  in 
the  Trondhjem  Fjord,  there  are 
neither  foxes  nor  hares,  but  on 
8mdlen,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, the  latter  were  intro- 
duced some  years  ago,  and  are  now 
numerous.  From  Hitteren,  the 
red  deer,  of  which  it  is  the  head- 
quarters, pass  freely  to  the  main- 
land and  to  several  other  islands 
separated  therefrom  by  four  or  five 
miles  of  water,  returning  at  will. 
Among  the  various  considerations, 
therefore,  to  be  entertained  in 
selecting  a  suitable  spot  for  the 
stocking  and  preservation  of  hares, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
whereas  one  mile  of  water  forms 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  these 
animals,  their  enemy  the  fox  can 
swim  very  nearly  three.  It  would 
thus  be  obviously  necessary  to 
choose  an  island  at  least  four  miles 
from  the  mainland  and  from  any 
other  fox-inhabited  tract,  and  at  an 
eas^  distance  from  the  other  islands 
ultimately  intended  to  be  stocked ; 
while  these  also  must  not  only, 
of  course,  be  free  from  foxes, 
but  in  a  situation  inaccessible  to 
them. 

Islands  far  out  to  sea  would  not 
be  suitable,  these  being  resorted 
to  by  eagles,  ravens,  and  other 
birds  of  prey ;  and  high  trees  would 
also  be  an  objectionable  feature,  as 
offering  a  convenient  resting-place 
for  these  from  which  to  spy  out 
and  pounce  upon  their  victims. 

From  the  Landegode  and  other 
experiments  of  the  kinds,  it  would 
appear  that,  as  regards  local  charac- 
teristics, an  island  without  timber 
of  any  considerable  size,  but  with 
plenty  of  low  scrub  (dwarf  willow. 


juniper,  ling,  and  so  forth),  and 
rocky,  boulder-strewn  tracts,  is  the 
best  for  hares.  According  to  the 
owner  of  Magero  in  the  Trondhjem 
Fjord  (celebrated,  by  the  way,  fiDr 
the  quality  of  its  oysters),  the  hares 
on  that  island  are  found  on  the 
barest  heights,  such  being  also  the 
case  on  Smolen  and  in  other 
places. 

"  The  hares  upon  Faro  "  (a  small 
island  in  the  same  ford,  where  they 
have  been  protected),  says  a  writer 
in  the  Norsk  Jaeger  og  Fisker  Fore- 
nings  Tidsskrift,  "  were  not  taken 
there,  but  swam  across  from  the 
large  island  Bosvold,to  which  they 
originally  came  from  Stor-Smolen 
itself;  there,  although  much  perse- 
cuted, especially  in  winter,  they 
are  fairly  plentiful,  and  at  that 
time  of  the  vear  they  are  found  in 
largest  numbers  on  Bosvoldoand 
Faro,  evidence  that  when  severely 
hunted  they  leave  a  neighbourhood. 

'<  On  Faro,  where  the  hares  are 
protected  all  theyear  round,  except 
on  a  few  days  when  shooting  is 
permitted,  they  have  increased 
greatly  in  the  course  of  time ;  but 
where  they  have  become  too  nume- 
rous, some  of  them  swim  over  to 
the  neighbouring  islands,  where 
they  are  generally  shot  down  by 
travelling  sportsmen  from  Tuste- 
ren,     Christiansand,    and    other 


The  Shooting  and  Fishing  Asso- 
ciation of  Trondhjem  has  already 
initiated  proceedings  by  the  pur- 
chase of  half-a-dozen  small  islands 
in  the  fjord,  a  few  hours'  journey 
from  Trondhjem  and  Christiansand, 
and  on  the  route  taken  by  the 
steamers  running  between  these 
ports.  They  lie  from  three- 
quarters  to  three  and  a-half 
kilometres  north-west  of  Helge- 
bostad,  which  is  close  to  Hitteren  ; 
they  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  and  cover  an  area  of 
rather  over  1,000  roods.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  results  may  be  such 
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ag  to  encourage  other  efforts  in  the 
same  direction. 

As  already  remarked,  hares  on 
the  Norwegian  mainland  are  prac- 
tically ubiquitous,  and  appear  to 
do  well  in  all  kinds  of  country  and 
at  all  sorts  of  altitudes.  In  sum- 
mer their  food  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  grass  and  different  herbs  ; 
in  winter  they  depend  principally 
upon  the  bark  and  twigs  of  trees — 
the  birch,  ash,  willow,  &c. ;  they 
thrive,  perhaps,  therefore,  best  of 
all  in  woodlands  with  compara- 
tively rich  soil  that  are  interspersed 
with  small  farms  and  patches 
of  grass  land,  for  haymaking  pur- 
poses. 

The  soeters,  too,  which  abound 
throughout  the  country,  offer  great 
attractions,  being  inhabited  during 
a  very  short  period  of  the  year 
only ;  the  hares  have  the  surround- 
ing partially  cleared  ground  to 
themselves  for  the  rest  of  the  time, 
and  we  have  often — when  tem- 
porarily resident  for  sporting  pur- 
poses at  one  of  these  far  from  lux- 
urious abodes — ^been  surprised  at 
the  number  that  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  fresh  dewy  morn- 
ings and  evenings. 

When  looking  for  capercailzie 
and  black  game  in  the  forests,  and 
accompanied,  therefore,  by  setters, 
we  have  rarely  succeeded  in  getting 
within  gunshot  of  hares  ;  but  when 
silently  tracking  elk  through  simi- 


lar country  with  the  trained  dog  in 
the  leash,  we  have  often  got  close  up 
before  they  noticed  our  presence, 
and  took  to  flight  in  an  uncon- 
cerned fashion,  instinctively  aware, 
it  would  seem,  that  we  were  after 
bigger  game. 

When  ryper  -  shooting,  too,  in 
what  so  far  as  altitude  is  concerned 
may  be  described  as  the  birch 
region,  we  have  sometimes  come 
across  a  very  fair  number  of  them 
in  a  day;  but,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  "smell-dogs,"  which  had  a 
disturbing  influence,  we  never  shot 
more  than  three,  or  at  most  four, 
even  in  a  long  day.  And  so  when 
after  ptarmigan  on  still  higher 
ground  we  would  every  now  and 
again  get  a  glimpse  of  one  dodging 
among  the  bare  rocks  and  on  the 
long  slopes  of  tUbrtSy  and  always 
exhibiting  perfect  ability  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

In  late  autumn  and  in  winter  the 
hares  descend  from  the  mountain 
region  to  the  low  grounds,  thus  re- 
cruiting the  ranks  of  those  whose 
habitat  is  in  the  more  cultivated 
and  populous  parts  of  the  country 
From  these  very  few  return  to 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
those  that  do  so  are  mostly  males, 
while  the  females  that  return 
almost  invariably  bring  forth  their 
young  among  the  more  favourable 
surroundings  of  the  woodlands  and 
cultivated  ground.  Vick. 
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HoUday  Haunts.  —  The  Van 
Driver,  like  everyone  else,  has  been 
taking  brief  holiday,  on  the  York- 
shire ooast  and  among  the  Cleve- 
land hills  and  dales,  and  he  is 
pretty  well,  thank  you,  and  trusts 
his  readers  are  the  same,  and  also 
that  they  have  had  the  lack  he  has 
experienced  in  the  weather.  And  as 
there  are  signs  and  symptoms,  as  he 
writes,  that  our  grand  autmnn  heat 
and  blue  skies  are  evaporating,  and 
<<  chill  October"  faces  us,  hede^res  to 
put  on  record  his  gratitude,  and  the 
gratitude,  he  trusts,  of  his  fellow- 
men,  for  the  splendid  harvest  and 
holiday  weather  the  North  has  expe- 
rienced. They  must  have  cheered 
the  poor  farmers'  hearts — and, 
goodness  knows,  they  wanted 
cheering — these  hours  of  hot 
sun;  and,  as  gratitude  evapo- 
rates as  speedily  as  does  the  sun- 
shine^ let  us  try  and  remember 
the  glorious  August  and  also 
September  we  have  enjoyed  when 
blustering  autumn  comes  on  the 
scene. 

Derby.— The  V.D.  has  pretty 
well  allowed  the  racing  world  to 
slide  since  the  Sussex  fortnight^ 
though  he  did  look  in  at  Redcar 
and  Stockton.  Some  few  years 
ago  he  remembers  seeing  Derby 
Baces  from  Whitby  Scaur — a  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  second 
sight,  but  quite  true,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  true  as  the  vouched-for 
story  of  the  man  who  saw  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  from  the  top  of 
Skiddaw.  This  year  we  were  not 
so  fortunate.  A  heat  haze  hung 
over  the  Scaur,  and  we  failed  to 
identify  our  many  racing  friends  in 
Derby  paddock  or  Derby  luncheon- 
rooms.  But  we  lunched  with 
Mr.  Henry  Boden  in  spirit^  ate 
cold     curry,     and     drank     cham- 


pagne; and  though  he  did  once 
accuse  us  of  having  emptied  a 
particular  bin  in  the  late  seventies, 
we  feel  convinced  that  the  respected 
butler  handed  us  a  glass  or  two  of 
the  old  vintage  in  the  early  days 
of  the  past  month.  And  that  we 
will  maintain.  Derby,  then, was  weU 
patronised,  and  as  well  cared  for  as 
it  has  ever  been  since  its  rehabilita- 
tion, and  taking  its  place  among 
the  great  race  meetings  of  the  king- 
dom* Not  such  a  g^od  gathering 
as  we  shall  see  there  in  November, 
for  Uiat  is  Derby's  high  festival, 
and  the  man,  woman,  or  girl  who 
was  not  met  there  would  be  ostra- 
cised from  the  county  of  many 
dales,  and  be  compelled  to  take  a 
back  seat.  But  Uie  traditions  oi 
the  county  stand  were  well  kept 
up,  and  liie  sport  was  excellent. 
We  are  not,  however,  going  to 
inflict  a  thrice-told  tale  on  our 
readers,  particularly  as  we  are 
writing  on  the  eve  of  the  Leger^  and 
with  the  weights  for  the  Autumn 
Handicaps  before  us.  Everyone 
says  Major  Egerton  has  done  his 
work  admirably,  and  we  join  in  the 
general  congratulation,  though  it  is 
possible  Mr.  Worton  may  be  a 
dissentient^  for  Ravensbury  gives 
Victor  Wild  lib.  in  the  Gesare- 
witch,  and  in  the  Cambridgeshire 
the  latter  is  made  to  carry  the 
crusher  of  10  st,  and  gives  Clorano 
6  lb.  But  as  long  as  handicapping 
is  an  art,  who  can  say  that  Victor 
Wild's  splendid  performances  do 
not  point  as  a  necessity  to  his  re- 
ceiving the  honour  of  a  crusher? 
Over  his  own  course,  too — ^the 
Jubilee — he  presents  that  great 
horse  Clorane  with  6  lb.,  and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  people  to  back  Mr. 
Worton's  horse  on  October  5th  if 
the  two  rivals  meet  in  the  Duke  of 
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York  Stakes.    Ko;  the  unwritten 
law  of  handicapping  says  that  the 
great  performer  must  be  crashed, 
and  we  are  sorry  that  it  is  so — ^but 
que  vovlez  vom^    Of  coarse,  Leger 
news,  such    as  the    disappearance 
of  Whittier  and  Raconteur  and  the 
defeat     of    XJtica    in    her    trial, 
reached   us   in   our  Northern    re- 
treat,    with    the    gossip    of    the 
clubs  omitted.    Perhaps  the  latter 
was  a  good  omission.    The  babble 
of  clubs,  political,  social,  or  sporting, 
is  apt  to  mislead,  and,  besides,  it 
would  be  all  forgotten  or  denied  on 
our  return  to    town.     With    the 
Leger  only  a  question  of  hours  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  go  over 
the  pro  and  con  of  the  runners 
when    in  a  few  lines  farther  we 
shall  have  to  tell  you  the  result. 
We  don't  mind  confiding  to  you 
beforehand  that  we  expect  to  see 
Sir   Visto   win.     Oommon    sense 
tells  us  that  in  such  a  field  the 
Derby  winner  ought  to  win,  and  if 
he  does  not — ^well,  he  must  <  <  take  the 
cake"  for  being  the  worst  horse  that 
ever  won  a  Derby.   There  were  one 
or  two  candidates  for  that  honour 
in   days   gone  by,  and  we   think 
we  have  heard  the  name  of  Merry 
Monarch  mentioned  as  one  of  them. 
But  if  Sir  Visto  does  not  win  he 
must  be  decorated  with  whatever 
is  the  reverse  of  the  Blue  Riband 
of  the  Turf.    We  are  glad  to  see 
that  Utica   is    reported   to  be    a 
starter,  despite  her  being  beaten  in 
her  trial,  and  that  would  seem  to 
show  that  her  owner  entertained 
doubts  whether  she  gave  her  true 
running  in  the  said  trial.  She  might 
make  Sir  Visto  gallop,  for  we  have 
seen  her  show  real  good  form  this 
year ;  so  she  is  our  choice  among 
the  mares. 

Doncaster.  —  But  a  truce  to 
opinions.  Here  we  are  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  solution  of  the  event, 
and  opinions  may  slide.  One 
man  approaches  Doncaster,  let  us 
say,  however,  with  a  feeling  that 


he  is  going  to  see  only  a  repetition, 
for  the  tenth  or  twentieth  time,  of 
what  he  has  seen  before.     Another 
finds  infinite  variety,  plenty  of  inci- 
dent^ and  some  '*  new  thing"  sure 
to  crop  up  for  the  delectation  of 
those  searching  after  it   with  the 
greed  of    the    Athenians    of    old. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  these 
discrepancies?      Our   readers  will 
please  to  accept  this  explanation — 
that  they  must  seek  for  it  in  the 
men  themselves.       If    they    have 
cared  to  read  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  printed  matter  on  Doncaster, 
its   sport,    its  social    aspects    and 
surroundings,    they    will    perceive 
what  we  mean.     The  man  who  im- 
plies that   it    is   all    vanity    and 
vexation  of  spirit,  that  he  is  rather 
bored  than  otherwise,  is  probably 
bilious,  touched   in    the  liver  by 
a    little  excess,    and    sees    things 
through  jaundiced  spectacles     The 
cheerful  man  is  in  rude  health,  per- 
haps just  resuming  work  after  a 
well-earned  holiday,  and  is  bringing 
the  smell  of  the  heather  and  the  air 
of  moorland  into  thedusty  byewaysof 
old  Danum.    Everything  is  new  and 
pleasant  to  him,  therefore  he  writes 
of  it  as  if  novelty  was  his  theme. 
We  will  try — ^we  already  have  done 
so  in  another  place — to  write  of  it 
cheerfully;  though  sorely  tempted 
by  an   accident  that  befell  us  at 
Whitby  (and  which   for  the  time 
being  disabled  us)  to  dip  our  pen 
into  pessimistic  ink,  we  refrain,  and 
hold  the  lists    against   all  comers 
that  the  Leger  week  was  magnifi- 
cent^ that  if  we  ever  saw  it  bsfore 
we  have   forgotten    all    about  it, 
that    the    sport    was    fibst-class 
(in  large  type,  please,  Mr.  printer), 
the    company    brilliant     in     the 
extreme,  and,  as  for  the  weather, 
it  was  everything  that  was  desirable, 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.     The 
first  day's  racing  was,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  the   four,  or  at    least  its 
record    will    be    difficult  to  beat. 
Omladina,  a  grand  mare,  accounted 
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for  the  Champagne  in  hoHow  style, 
and  Bard  of  Avon  took  tlie  Great 
Northern  Handicap,  after  Uauthony 
at  the  distance  had  looked  danger- 
ous. The  incident  of  the  afternoon, 
which,  however,  no  one  heard  of 
until  next  morning,  was  the  fact 
that  on  the  return  of  Matthew 
Dawson's  representative  to  the 
stable  after  Avilion  had  won  the 
List  race.  Sir  Yisto  was  found  cast 
in  his  box.  This,  at  first  sight, 
looked  serious,  for  the  horse  had 
scratched  himself  in  his  struggles, 
and  one  of  his  legs  had  filled 
slightly.  However,  it  was  hushed 
up,  until  Lord  Rosebery  announced 
the  news  on  his  arrival  at  the 
sale  paddock  in  the  morning. 
He  treated  the  accident  lightly, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  Sir  Visto 
was  walking  about  near  his 
stable,  apparently  none  the  worse. 
Bookmakers,  however,  regarded  it 
more  seriously,  and  the  first 
blow  was  struck  by  an  offer 
of  2  to  1  on  the  field.  When 
it  was  known  that  he  had  been 
walking,  5  to  4  was  the  best  offer ; 
but  when  he  did  not  show  in  the 
paddock  with  the  rest  of  the  field 
for  the  Leger,  hostility  again  broke 
out,  and  9  to  4  was  laid  against  Sir 
Visto,  Utica  leaving  off  second 
favourite  at  4  to  1.  Curzon  and 
Utica  were  generally  regarded  as 
the  two  best-looking  horses  there, 
but  they  are  lacking  in  stamina, 
so  may  be  dismissed.  Sam  Loates 
waited  with  the  favourite  to  the 
straight,  and  there  his  immediate 
attendant  was  Telescope.  That  Sir 
Visto  felt  the  effects  of  his  frolic 
was  evident,  as  Loates  had  to  call 
upon  him  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Singer's 
horse,  whom,  if  .all  had  been  well 
with  Sir  Visto,  he  would  have 
beaten  in  a  canter.  As  it  was.  Lord 
Rosebery's  horse  won  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length. 

The  Leger  over  and«done,  there 
was  only  the  talk  of  what  might, 
could,  or  should  have  happened  under 


different  circumstances.  Still,  we 
think  that  eveiyone  was  satbfied 
with  the  result.  Sir  Visto  is  not 
a  good  horse — ^perhaps  only  the 
best  of  a  bad  lot — but  he  was  the 
best  we  had  to  show,  and  therefore 
it  was  right  and  fitting  that  he 
should  win,  and  had  any  accident 
prevented  him  so  doing,  it  would 
have  been  very  unfortunate.  Ah 
to  any  light  the  issue  of  the  race 
flung  on  the  future,  that  will  be 
according  as  each  of  us  interpreted 
that  light.  The  interpretation  that 
Telescope,  with  7  st.,  should  about 
win  the  Cesarewitch  has  found 
most  favour  up  to  the  prea&at 
time,  but  we  fear  we  are  unable 
to  agree  with  that  interpretation 
of  the  Leger  running.  Telescope 
no  doubt  stayed,  and  made  a  good 
fightwith  Sir  Visto ;  but,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  would  he  have 
done  so  if  Sir  Visto  had  not  given 
himself  that  roll  t  Sam  Loates  had 
to  ride  him,  as  we  all  saw,  and  how 
gamely  he  responded  we  saw  also. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  see  that  Tele- 
scope, even  with  7  st.,  is  to  win  the 
long  race,  and  should,  according  to 
our  present  knowledge,  much  prefer 
the  chance  of  Florizel  H.  But  as 
our  Editor  does  not — ^fortunately  for 
our  readers,  probably — expect  the 
Van  Driver  to  write  a  prophetic 
article  on  Cesarewitch  and  CSam- 
bridgeshire,  we  will  pass  to  other 
matters  in  past  history,  and  leave 
the  future  to  take  care  of  itsell 
Why  we  do  not  know,  but 
certain  it  was  the  fact  that  the 
Portland  Plate  this  year 
failed  to  excite  us.  There  was 
plenty  of  speculation  upon  it — 
more  than  the  usual  plunging,  we 
were  assured.  Why,  then,  was 
it  that  we  saw  the  numbers 
hoisted,  heard  the  bookies  offering 
"  6  to  1  on  the  field,"  without  a 
flutter  1  Beyond  a  slight  fancy  for 
Mountain  Chie^  our  mind  was 
blank.  There  was  the  usual  rush- 
ing   from    paddock  to    ring;    the 
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I      usual  frantic  and  inexplicable  sig- 
I      nailing  among  the  outsiders;   the 
I      usual    whispered     information    in 
comers,  from  which  the  informed 
person  (poor  fellow !)  makes  a  bolt 
for  Tattersall's  enclosure;  in  fact, 
all  the  fun  and  excitement  of  the 
fair.     We  wondered  afterwards  if 
in  any  of  these  whispered  conversa- 
tions  the    name  of   Whiston  had 
been  mentioned.     Very  probably; 
for  though  the  talent  seem  to  have 
neglected  Mr.  Dobell's  horse,  doubt- 
less he  was  backed  by  his  stable,  and 
someof  the  whisperers  must  have  had 
a  bit  on.     It  was  a  pretty  race. 
Ugly     looked     well     up     to  the 
distance,   and  there  gave  way  to 
Mountain  Chief,  who,  in  turn,  was 
passed  by  Whiston  and  Missal,  but 
the    latter   could      not     overhaul 
Whiston,  who  won  a  good  race  very 
cleverly    by  half  a  length.     But, 
talking  of  racing,  the  race  of  the 
week  was    left  for   the  last  day, 
when,    in  the   Cup,  KilsaUaghan, 
with  Momy  up,  having  effectually 
I        made    mincemeat  of  La    Sagesse, 
!        found  his  way  to  the  chair  opposed 
by  Houndsditch  and  John  Watts. 
It  was  a  real  treat  to  see  Mr.  James 
Lowther's  veteran  close  with  Kil- 
saUaghan at  the  distance,  and  in  a 
punishing  finish,  fought  out  with 
rare     courage      on     both     sides, 
Houndsditch     succumbed     by     a 
head.    And  the  jockeyship,   need- 
less   to    say,  took  rank   with  the 
courage. 

The  Sale  Bing— A  great  week 
of  racing  was  supplemented  by  one 
equally  great  in  the  sale  -  ring. 
Thursday  was  the  grand  day,  as  the 
Thursday  in  the  July  week  is,  or 
was,  the  grand  day  at  Newmarket. 
But  all  the  days  at  Doncaster 
were  good,  and  what  we  suppose 
must  be  termed  the  middle-class  lot 
were  quite  as  saleable  as  Sir  Tatton's 
and  Mr.  Simons  Harrison's  swells. 
The  Special  Commissioner  of  the 
Sportsman  having  carefully  gone 
into  the  figures,  we  make  no  scruple 


of  reproducing  here  the  details  of 
each  day's  sale  in  1895 : — 

Guineas 

TneadAj 6,062 

Wednesday         28,710 

Thursday 66,940 

Friday       16,683 

Total      103,425 

or  26,410  guineas  in  excess  of  last 
year's  sales.  This  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, and,  we  think,  very  cheer- 
ing also.  That  the  yearlings  were 
of  extraordinary  quality  we  do  not 
doubt,  but  the  fact  that  there  is 
plenty  of  money  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  era  of  depression  is 
passing  away,  is,  we  think,  more 
gratifying  even  than  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Simons  Harrison  sold  one  of 
his  yearlings,  a  St.  Simon,  for  4,100 
guineas,  or  that  the  pick  of  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes's  lot,  also  a  St.  Simon, 
realised  8,800  guineas.  Truly  a 
royal  sale,  well  befitting  the  grand 
old  meeting  of  which  it  was  part. 

The  late  Mr.  Ashbury.— It  is  so 
long  since  Mr.  James  Ashbury  was 
prominently    before    Brightonians 
that  many  of  the  younger  frequenters 
who  sprung  up  about  the  time  of 
the  Metropole  may  never  have  heard 
of  him.     Older  persons,  however, 
were  a  good  deal  shocked  on  hear- 
ing that  he  had  been  found  dead  in 
his  bed,  and  it  was  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  he  should  pass  away 
at  a  time  when  universal  interest 
was  centred  in  the  struggle  for  the 
America  Cup,  for  which  he  twice 
competed.      Mr.   Ashbury      stood 
for      Brighton      in      1868,     and 
was     beaten    by    Messrs.   White 
and     Fawcett;     but      in      1874 
he  was  returned  in  the  Conserva- 
tive interest  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  his  colleague  being  Sir  C.  C. 
(then     Major-Gen.)    Shute ;     but, 
through  under -rating  the    power 
and  organisation  of  the  opposition, 
he  and  Admiral  Field  were  beatea 
by   Messrs.  Holland  and  Marriott^ 
both  Liberals,  in  1880,  and  shortly 
after  this  Brighton    saw  nothing 
more  of  Mr.  Ashbury. 
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A  quarter  of  a  oentory  ago  Mr. 
Ashbury  was  a  yery  well-known 
man  in  yachting  circles.  He  in- 
herited a  great  deal  of  money  from 
his  father,  who  had  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful business  in  Manchester  as  a 
builder  of  railway  carriages,  and  in 
1866  or  the  following  year  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  in  for  yachting. 
Hi?  first  purchase  was  the  old 
schooner  Leonora^  which  he  re- 
named the  Cambria;  but,  finding 
that  she  was  useless  as  a  racer,  had 
the  new  Cambria^  200  tons,  built 
for  him  by  Mr.  M.  Ratsey,  of 
Cowes.  This  was  in  1868.  The 
new  vessel  turned  out  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  it  was  during  her  first 
season  afloat  that  the  Sappho 
crossed  from  America  to  Engluid. 
She  took  part  in  a  race  round  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  was  won  by  the 
Cambria  from  the  American  yacht, 
the  Oimara  cutter,  and  the  schooners 
Alarm  and  Aline,  besides  others 

It  was  Mr.  Ashbury's  suggestion 
that  some  English  yacht  should 
visit  America  to  return  Sappho's 
visit,  and  he  gained  great  kudos 
by  then  and  there  o£fering  £500  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  prize  fund. 
Eventually  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  stated  that  the  cup  won  in 
England  by  the  America  in  1881 
had  six  years  later  been  given  as 
the  prize  for  an  international  con- 
test. Thereupon  Mr.  Ashbury 
challenged  for  it  himself,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  instituted  the 
series  of  matches  which  have  since 
taken  place. 

The  race  did  not,  however,  come 
off  until  a  year  later  than  was  in- 
tended. Mr.  Ashbury's  Cambria 
was  decisively  beaten  by  the  Sappho, 
which,  after  being  altered,  made  a 
second  visit  to  England,  and  then 
the  two  raced  to  America,  Cambria 
winning  by  nearly  two  hours.  Then 
came  the  Cup  contest,  with  a  whole 
fleet  of  American  yachts  started 
against  the  Cambria;  the  latter 
was  shamefully  fouled,  and  the  race 


was  won  by  Magic,  but  when  not 
disabled  Cambria  beat  her  former 
conqueror  handsomely  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion. 

In  1870  Mr.  Ashbury  buflt 
Livonia,  284  tons,  and  she  was 
taken  over  in  1871  to  compete  for 
the  Cup ;  the  conditions  were  some- 
what modified,  and  the  livonia  won 
-  one  of  the  races,  the  Columbia  win- 
ning two,  but  in  one  of  the  contests 
the  English  yacht  was  very 
badly  treated.  The  racing  cuttor 
lona  was  built  in  1872,  and  after 
a  year  or  two  Mr.  Ashbury  for  a 
time  gave  up  sails  in  feivour  ol 
steam,  buying  the  Eothen,  in  which 
he  visited  various  parts  of  the 
world,  bringing  home  with  him 
many  costly  and  valuable  articles, 
which  found  resting-places  in  his 
Brighton  house  on  Eastern  Terrace. 
Mr.  Ashbury's  great  ambition  was 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Squadron ; 
but  this  honour  was  denied  him. 
After  his  defeat  at  the  polls  he  in 
dudgeon  broke  up  his  Brighton 
establishment,  placing  some  of 
his  treasures  in  the  hands  of 
the  Brighton  Corporation;  his 
servants  were  discharged,  and 
his  old  coachman  may  now  be 
seen  driving  a  fly  on  the  "  Front  ** 
at  Brighton.  It  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  well  had  Mr.  Ashbury 
stuck  to  yachting ;  but  instead  he 
rushed  into  land  speculation  in 
New  Zealand,  and  made  so  many 
bad  investments  that  his  means  be- 
came seriously  reduced,  and  for  a 
long  time  he  has  lived  in  chambers 
in  the  St.  James's  district  in  Lon- 
don. While  he  was  in  full  feather 
Mr.  Ashbury  made  liberal  use  of 
hia  means,  and  was  very  popular  in 
Brighton.  His  death  was  due  to 
an  overdose  of  chlorodyne  which  he 
took  as  an  antidote  to  the  pains  he 
suffered.  He  was  sixty-one  years 
of  age,  and  to  the  last  took  an  in- 
terest in  yachting  matters. 

The  Great  Midland  Horse  Show. 
— Favoured  with  splendid  weather, 
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this  capital  show,  into  which  Lord 
Harrington  has  thrown  so  much 
energyy  came  off  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  20th  and  21st  ult. 
The  difficulty  breeders  have  always 
had  to  face  is  finding  a  market  for 
their  young  stock.  The  average 
farmer  does  not  want  to  keep  his 
horses  till  they  are  five  and  six 
years  old ;  he  wants  to  turn  over 
his  money  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and,  with  the  view  of  helping  the 
farmers  of  the  district  to  do  this, 
Lord  Harrington  has  organised  the 
show.  Itwasaninterestingshowfrom 
many  points.  All  regular  show 
horses  were  kept  out,  and  if  this 
necessarily  reduced  the  standard  of 
the  classes  in  point  of  quality,  it 
made  it  a  good  exhibition  of  bond 
fide  working  horses. 

Something  like  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred entries,  without  counting 
duplicates,  made  up  a  highly  credit- 
able show,  and  quite  a  respectable 
number  of  the  horses  shown  should 
do  well  in  any  country.  Some,  of 
course,  were  more  fitted  for  harness 
than  saddle,  but  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  a  number 
\  of  them  at  prices  which,  if  not  of 
the  fancy  order,  should  at  any  rate 
leave  a  margin  of  working  profit. 

The  jumping  contests  were  carried 
out  on  quite  a  new  plan.  Hunters 
must  of  course  jump,  and  in  order 
that  intending  buyers  could  see 
how  the  steeds  performed,  they  had 
to  jump  a  course  in  a  given  time, 
beginning  quite  away  from  the 
crowd,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
upset  by  injudicious  shouting. 
There  were  horses  of  all  ages,  and 
the  collection  may  be  taken  as  re- 
presenting the  product  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  We  wish  well  to 
the  experiment.  That  it  will  jump 
into  a  huge  success  "  first  go  off " 
is  not^  of  course,  to  be  expected. 
Enough  will  have  been  done  if  the 
result  of  the  late  show  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  experiment  being 
tried  next  year,  as  some  time  must 


elapse  before  it  comes  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  recognised  event,  while 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
period  of  probation  will  be  a  good 
deal  extended  if  the  stamp  of 
horse  bred  and  submitted  for  sale 
be  not  of  a  kind  that  readily  finds 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  buyers. 

The  International  Athletics  at 
New  York— The  .  English  team 
which  went  to  America  to  try  con- 
clusions with  the  Americans  in 
eleven  contests  was  not,  of  course,  a 
representative  one.  Mr.  Bacon, 
the  English  mile  champion,  for 
instance,  was  unable  to  go  out, 
while  Mr.  Bredin,  the  best  of  our 
half-milers,  Mr.  Munro,  the  four- 
mile  champion,  Mr.  Ryan,  of  high- 
jumping  fame,  and  one  or  two 
others  were  likewise  obliged  to 
remain  at  home.  Whether  S  these 
gentlemen  had  represented  England 
on  the  21st  ult.  the  result  would 
have  been  different  no  one  can  of 
course  tell,  but  those  who  undertook 
to  uphold  the  old  country  have  been 
"right  royally  licked."  It  was 
thought  probable  that  England 
would  score  in  four  or  five  of  the 
events,  but  not  a  single  victory  was 
gained,  the  Americans  winning  all 
along  the  line  and  carrying  off 
everything. 

Timing  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  things  they  manage  better  in 
America,  where  horses  and  men 
are  always  tried  against  the  watch, 
and  in  the  hundred  yards  the  timing 
•  is  pretty  tall,  Mr.Wefer^  N.Y.A.C., 
being  credited  with  having  covered 
the  distance  in  9|  sec. — that  is  to 
say,  he  managed  to  run  at  a  greater 
average  than  ten  yards  in  a  second, 
which,  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear, 
is  a  world's  record.  Our  man,  Mr. 
Bradley,  ran  wonderfully  well,  as 
J  8  in.  only  divided  him  from  the 
winner.  Mr.  Sweeney,  for  America, 
cleared  6  ft.  5f  in.,  another 
record,  while  world's  records 
were  also  made  in  the  220 
yards  and  120  yards  hurdle  race. 
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England  has  certainly  had  to  take 
a  back  seat  on  this  occasion.  We 
do  not  like  to  explain  away  defeats, 
but  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  a 
change  of  climate  almost  always 
acts  prejudicially  to  the  visitors;  but 
as  this  is  an  inseparable  incident  of 
international  contests,  no  particular 
weight  should  be  given  to  it,  and 
the  New  York  athletes  are  entitled 
to  full  credit  for  their  splendid  per- 
formances. 

The  late  Mr.  Bobert  Qosling.— 
Hunting  men  will  have  learned 
with  great  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Robert  Grosling,  of  Hassobury, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Nicholas  Parry 
as  Master  of  the  Puckeridge  Hounds 
as  far  back  as  1875.  From  his 
predecessor  he  took  over  as  fine  a 
pack  as  could  be  found  all  England 
over ;  and,  much  to  his  credit  be  it 
said,  he  maintained  the  high 
standard  to  which  Mr.  Parry 
attained.  Mr.  Gosling  gave  the 
strictest  personal  attention  to  the 
kennel;  he  spared  no  expense, 
mounted  his  men  well,  and,  in  short, 
kept  up  the  hunt,  without  reference 
to  the  amount  of  the  subscription 
handed  over  to  him;  indeed,  for 
several  years  he  may  be  said  almost 
to  have  hunted  the  country  at  his 
own  expense.  To  write  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  Mr.  Gosling  would 
be  to  again  go  over  ground  which 
there  is  no  necessity  to  break  anew. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
giving  up  the  country,  and  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  Masters 
of  Foxhounds  Association,  will  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  Essex 
and  Hertfordshire  sportsmen  ;  and, 
now  that  he  is  gone,  even  those 
who  heretofore  opposed  him  will 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  unselfishness 
with  which  he  discharged  the 
onerous — in  his  case  very  onerous — 
duty  of  M.F.H. 

Hunting  Mems.— Cub-hunting  is 
certainly  being  carried  on  under 
difficulties.  The  fine  September 
has  been  all  in  favour  of  shooters. 


yachtsmen,  and  of  people  generally, 
but  the  ground  is  desperately  hard 
for  hounds  and  horses,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  rap  of  scent  anywhere. 
So  hard  is  the  ground  that  some 
men  with  horses  to  spoil  have  given 
up  trying  to  hunt  for  the  present, 
and  are  paying  increased  attrition 
to  the  birds.  In  some  countries  a 
great  supply  of  foxes  is  reported; 
in  fact,  they  are  said  to  be  so 
numerous  in  some  places  as  to  ruffle 
the  mind  of  even  the  most  long- 
suffering  farmer.  Given,  however, 
an  open  winter  and  a  decent  scent^ 
and  the  fox  population  of  the 
United  Eangdom  will  be  more  than 
decimated. 

In  the  North  Cheshire  country 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  <^ 
John  Jones,  for  so  many  years 
huntsman  to  the  pack,  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  John 
Boore,  who  has  for  some  time  been 
first  whipper-in  and  kennel  hunts- 
man to  Ix>rd  Willoughby  de  Broke 
in  the  Warwickshire  country.  A 
better  choice  could  not  have  been 
made,  as  ¥dth  all  the  intricacies  of 
hound-breeding  John  Boore  is  per- 
fectly familiar,  for  in  no  kennel  more 
than  the  Warwickshire  has  a  high 
standard  received  greater  attention, 
while  in  the  hunting  of  a  pack  of 
hounds  no  man  could  have  served 
in  a  better  school.  Cheshire  sports- 
men may,  therefore,  look  forward  to 
a  good  season,  provided  only  that 
foxes,  can  be  found,  which  we  hear 
may  not  come  to  pass  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  as  a 
scarcity  is  reported  in  a  quar- 
ter in  which  one  would  least 
expect  to  find  it.  Let  it  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  experience  of 
the  season  may  give  the  lie  to 
rumour. 

In  Leicestershire  Mr.  Femie  has 
lost  his  first  whip,  H.  Kinch,  who 
has  gone  to  hunt  the  Atherstone 
for  Mr.  Gerald  Hardy,  whOe  John 
Isaacs  is  the  iie  w  Pytchley  huntsman, 
vice  the  latie  Will  Goodall,  and  in 
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making  this  appointment  Mr. 
Wroughton  has  done  wisely. 

Ooadiing.— The  summer  coaches 
are  now  off  the  road^  or  will  be 
in  a  day  or  two.  The  sale  of  the 
Brighton  horses  takes  place  early 
in  the  present  month;  but  after 
three  weeks' interval  the  "Comet" 
will  be  re-started  on  the  26th, 
and  will  be  run  through  the  winter 
by  Arthur  Woodland.  Seeing  how 
many  people  run  down  to  Brighton 
during  the  winter  months,  the 
coach  should  carry  a  fair  comple- 
ment of  passengers,  as  a  run  down 
by  road  is  an  excellent  preparation 
for  enjoying  the  sea  breeze  of  the 
"  Queen  of  Watering  Places."  Mr. 
Webling's  "Excelsior"  runs  to 
Redhill  during  the  winter,  the 
•*01d  Times"  goes  to  Oatlands 
Park,  the  "  Defiance  "to  Esher,  and 
the  "  Vivid  "  to  Hampton  Court. 

Golf.  —  There  has  been  much 
activity  in  the  practical  golfing 
world  since  we  last  wrote.  Some 
belated  summer  meetings  have  been 
brought  off,  and  the  long  series  of 
autumn  gatherings  has  been  entered 
upon,  in  the  main  with  large 
''fields,"  and  under  satisfactory 
weather  conditions.  Those  which 
have  come  and  gone  are  literally 
too  numerous  to  mention,  and,  as 
none  of  them  appear  to  present  very 
marked  features,  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  attempt  a  selection  from 
them.  There  have  been,  however, 
two  annual  events  of  some  consider- 
able interest  to  golfers  generally, 
and  with  them  we  will  deal  briefly, 
namely,  what  is  called  the  Irish 
>  Open  Amateur  Championship  and 
the  Jubilee  Vase  competition  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Club  of  St. 
Andrews. 

The  Irish  Amateur  Championship 
has  attracted  more  attention  than 
the  event  probably  deserves.  The 
meeting  took  place  at  Portrush.  It 
began  on  Tuesday,  September  10th, 
and,  with  its  important  professional 
adjunct,  continued  through  the  week. 


There  were  sixty-four  entries  for 
the  Championship,  twelve  being 
from  Scotland  and  nine  from  Eng- 
land. This  total  was,  however, 
reduced  by  no  fewer  than  five 
couples,  who  either  scratched  or 
were  disqualified.  The  first  round 
was  attended  with  a  high  westerly 
wind,  which  materially  affected  the 
play,  though  most  of  the  matches 
were  one-sided.  But  the  second  round 
was  far  from  being  so  colourless. 
Indeed,  it  provided  the  sensation 
of  the  meeting — nothing  less  than 
the  downfall  of  last  year's  cham- 
pion and  champion  of  other  years 
in  tougher  contests,  Mr.  John  Ball, 
jun.,  at  the  hands  of  the  youngest 
player  in  the  field,  Mr.  B.  R. 
Gilroy.  This  redoubtable  young 
player,  a  mere  lad,  won  his  match 
by  2  up  and  1  to  play,  and  it  is 
not  alleged  that  the  Hoylake  crack 
was  off  his  play.  Young  Mr.  Gilroy 
made  an  excellent  appearance  at 
Dollymount  twelve  months  ago, 
when  he  held  out  till  the  fourth 
round,  in  which  he  succumbed  to 
Mr.  D.  L.  Low,  an  experienced 
Monifieth  player.  The  second  day's 
play  was  carried  on  in  exceptionally 
rough  weather,  rain  falling  heavily, 
and  high  wind  again  prevailing. 
The  capabilities  of  the  combatants 
were  thus  subjected  to  a  severe 
test  in  the  third  and  fourth  rounds, 
but  some  excellent  play  was  wit- 
nessed. Mr.  Gilroy  was,  naturally 
enough,  most  closely  watched,  and 
he  came  well  through  his  two 
matches.  The  runner-up  of  last 
year,  Mr.  D.  L.  Low,  fell  in  the 
third  round  before  a  brother  Scot, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Williamson,  of  Mussel- 
burgh, by  3  up  and  2  to  play,  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor,  of  Mortonhall, 
Edinburgh,  the  ultimate  winner  of 
the  tournament,  had  easy  victories 
in  the  two  stages.  Thursday's  play 
in  the  Championship  was  confined 
to  the  semi-final,  the  day  being 
mostly  given  up  to  the  first  and 
second   stages  of  the    professional 
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contest.  In  the  semi-final  Mr. 
WiUiiUDBon  appeared  against  Mr. 
St  Clair  Stobart»  of  Westward  Ho^ 
and  Mr.  Gilroy  against  Mr.  Taylor. 
The  Musselburgh  amateur  had  stiff 
work  in  defeating  his  Devonshire 
opponent,  which  he  did  by  3  up 
and  2  to  play.  The  match  between 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Gilroy  was 
somewhat  closer.  The  play  of  the 
more  experienced  Scotsman  through 
the  course  counterbalanced  tihd 
apparent  equality  of  the  com- 
batants on  the  putting  greens.  Mr. 
Gilroy  took  the  first  hole,  but  two 
holes  later  Mr.  Taylor  took  the  lead, 
and  kept  it  until  the  eighth;  which 
he  lost,  and,  the  ninth  being  halved, 
the  couple  stood  even  at  the  turn. 
The  tenth  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  though  there  was  some 
ding-dong  play  subsequently,  he 
never  lost  the  lead,  and  the  match 
ended  in  his  favour  by  2  up  and  1 
to  play.  The  final  was  decided  on 
Friday  in  ideal  golfing  weather. 
Thirty-six  holes,  or  two  rounds  of 
the  links,  were  to  be  played,  but 
the  combat  appears  to  have  been 
little  better  than  a  fiasco.  The 
Musselburgh  player  was  distinctly 
not  in  form,  while  his  Forfarshire 
opponent  was  probably  at  his  best. 
The  first  round  left  the  latter  nine 
holes  to  the  good,  and  seven  holes 
of  the  second  round  sufficed  to 
settle  the  match,  Mr.  Taylor  being 
then  13  up  with  11  to  play.  His 
club  at  Monifieth  will  have 
the  custody  of  the  "  Champion''  Vase 
for  twelve  months,  while  he  himself 
has  received  the  "  champion  "  gold 
medal,  Mr.  Williamson,  as  runner- 
up,  the  silver  medal.  The  sub- 
stantial prizes  offered  in  the  pro- 
fessional tournament  attracted  a 
field  of  thirty- two  to  Portrush,  of 
whom  ten  were  from  Irish,  seven- 
teen from  Scottish,  and  five  from 
English  greens.  The  list  included 
the  names  of  most  of  the  best- 
known  professionals — Andrew  and 
Hugh  Kirkaldy,  Ben  Sayers,  Willie 


Femie,  A.  and  D.  Herd,  Peter 
Paxton,  George  Lowe,  the 
McEwans,  and  H.  Yardon,  of 
Bury.  The  "  Open"  Champion,  J. 
H.  Taylor,  did  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. Play  conmienced  on  ihe 
Thursday,  and  continued  until 
Saturday.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  some  magnificent  Gk>lf  was 
shown.  The  defeats  of  Andrew 
Kirkaldy  by  Yardon,  and  of  Paxton 
by  Willie  Femie,  were  the  most 
notable  of  the  first  round,  and 
those  of  Hugh  Kirkaldy  by  Yar- 
don, and  Femie  by  A.  Herd,  of  the 
second  round.  Sftyers  and  Lowe 
disappeared  in  the  third  round,  and 
the  survivors  of  the  semi-final  were 
Yardon,  and  A.  Herd,  of  Hudders- 
field,  who  defeated  his  brother 
David,  the  Bradford  professional. 
The  final,  thirty-six  holes,  was  a 
splendidly  contested  match.  The 
play  was  of  a  high  standard,  and 
the  Huddersfield  man  only 
secured  the  victory  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  one  hole.  He,  there- 
fore, took  the  first  prize  of 
£30,  Yardon  the  second  of  XI 5, 
fourteen  of  the  other  players  also 
receiving  prizes.  A  scratch  compe- 
tition, open  to  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals, was  also  played  on  the 
concluding  day,  and  resulted  in  the 
first  prize  of  £10  going  to  D.  Herd, 
of  Bradford,  with  75  strokes,  and 
the  second  to  Andrew  Kirkaldy 
with  78. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  day 
of  the  Portrush  meeting  had  a 
gloom  cast  over  them  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Peter  McEwan,  the  pro- 
fessional, whose  name  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  Grolf  and 
golf-club  making  at  Musselburgh. 
A  few  years  ago  he  came  to  live  at 
Formby,  in  Lancashire,  for  health 
reasons.  He  was  accompanied  to 
Portrush  by  his  youngest  son, 
David,  with  whom  he  had  just 
arrived  at  the  links  when  he  fell 
heavily  and  died  in  a  few  minutes 
from  heart  disease.     Mr.  McEwan 
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was  widely  known  and  respected, 
not  only  by  his  professional 
brethren,  but  also  thronghout 
amateur  golfing  circles. 

The  annual  competition  among 
the  members  of  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Club  of  St.  Andrews  for 
possession  of  the  Queen  Victoria 
Jubilee  Vase  possessed  more  than 
usual  interest  by  reason  of  the 
quality  of  the  players  who  entered. 
They  numbered  thirty-nine,  and 
included  the  Amateur  Champion 
(Mr.  Leslie  Balfour-Melville),  Mr. 
F.  G.  Tait,  Mr.  P.  A  FairUe,  Mr. 
Emley  Blackwell,  Mr.  J.  H.  Black- 
well,  Mr.  Charles  Hutchings,  Mr. 
John  Low,  Mr.  R.  Whyte  (a  former 
winner),  Mr.  H.  S.  C.  Everard,  Mr. 
A.  G.  Tait^  and  Mr.  David  Ander- 
son.  Play  extended  over  three 
days,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 3rd.  The  scratch  and  "plus" 
men  earned  themselves  well  in  the 
first  round.  In  the  second  they  got 
rather  mixed,  the  Champion  (plus 
3)  going  down  before  Mr.  J.  B. 
Grimmond,  who  received  8 ;  Mr. 
A.  G.  Tait  (scratch)  defeating  Mr. 
Emley  Blackwell  (plus  2),  Mr. 
Everard  (scratch)  falling  a  prey  to 
Mr.  F.  bubbs,  receiving  5;  Mr. 
F.  A.  Fairlie  (plus  2)  beating  Mr. 
Mitchell  Innes  (3),  and  Mr.  F.  G. 
Tait  (plus  3)  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Black- 
well   (scratch)   halving.     But  one 
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scratch  man  went  under  in  the 
third  round,  leaving  for  the  fourth 
Mr.  A.  G.  Tait^  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait^  who 
beat  Mr.  FairUe  by  4  up  and  2  to 
play,  and  Mr.  J.  Blackwell  with  a 
bye.  The  semi-final  lay  between  Mr. 
T.  Jeffrey  (6)andMr.  J.  H.BlackweU, 
who  lost  by  2  up  and  1  to  play> 
and  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait  and  Mr.  A  G. 
Tait,  who  received  the  rather  un- 
fraternal  drubbing  of  7  up  and  6 
to  play.  The  final  provided  an  ex- 
cellent match,  in  which  Mr.  F.  G 
Tait,  owing  3,  was  handicapped  by 
the  concession  of  "  a  half "  to  Mr. 
Jeffrey.  He  was  equal  to  the  task, 
nevertheless,  and  pulled  off  the 
trophy  by  3  up  and  2  to  play.  Mr. 
Tait  by  this  victory  has  carried  off 
in  turn  every  prize  open  to  members 
of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club, 
and  his  latest  triumph  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  that  it  was 
achieved  while  suffering  severe 
physical  pain. 

Golfers  everywhere  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the  movement  to  present 
a  testimonial  to  the  G.O.M.  of 
Golf,  old  Tom  Morris,  St.  Andrews. 
The  appeal,  which  is  issued  from 
the  Club-house,  St.  Andrews,  is 
addressed  to  golEers  all  over  the 
world,  and  is  signed  by  Mr.  A  J. 
Balfour,  this  year's  captain  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Club.  A  gratify- 
ing response  may  surely  be  expected. 


Correspondence. 

RUGBY  FOOTBALL:  PROGRESS  v.  PROSPERITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  Baily's  Magazine. 

Sib, — The  crisis  in  Rugby  football 
has  come  at  last;  it  has  been 
threatening  for  some  seasons,  and, 
although  I  cannot  say  that  its  ful- 
filment is  a  joyful  event,  I  confess 
that  it  is  well  to  know  that  the 
enemies  of  the  Rugby  Union  have 
at  length  cast  aside  the  banner  of 
allegiance,  and  are  prepared  to 
play  under  true,  if  hostile,  colours. 


The  officials  of  the  Rugby  Union 
have  done  their  du*3y  Uioroughly^ 
without  favour  and  without  fear, 
and  the  result  has  been,  what 
everyone  has  guessed  for  some 
yeara — disruption. 

But  this  breach  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Rugby  games  having  taken 
place,  we  cannot  concern  ourselves 
with  the  question  whether  it  could 
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have  been  prevented,  for  there  is  a 
more  interesting  topic  than  this 
before  us  :  What  effect  will  this 
action  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire clubs  have  on  the  immediate 
and  ultimate  future  of  the  game? 
Now,  I  take  it  that  people  who 
delight  to  term  themselves  "  politi- 
cians of  the  pastime  "  will,  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other,  defend  their 
causes  with  zeal  which  occasionally 
verges  on  indiscretion.  But  those 
who  can  look  at  these  great  football 
crises  dispassionately  must  confess 
that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  progress 
and  prosperity  (meaning  prosperity 
in  its  best  sense,  quite  apart  from 
finance)  are  by  no  means  synony- 
mous terms. 

Looking  at  this  question  from  a 
purely  impartial  point  of  view,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Rugby  Union 
have,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  looked  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  game,  while  those  clubs  who 
have  thought  fit  to  split  from  their 
*^  parent  l»dy "  are  on  the  side  of 
progress  in  some  way  or  another. 
It  is  not  in  any  way  my  wish  to 
say  hard  things  about  the  present 
condition  of  Association  football. 
In  its  present  form  it  provides 
amusement  of  a  more  or  less 
healthy  kind  to  many  thousands  of 
hard-worked  men.  So  much,  un- 
doubtedly, can  be  said  for  it,  and  I 
say  it  gladly.  But  the  so-called 
League  teams — in  fact,  the  whole 
systems  of  professionalism  in  f oot- 
|>all — are  not  to  be  accepted  simply 
because  they  do  provide  excitement 
for  many  who  possibly  require  or, 
at  any  rate,  desire  it. 

There  is — and  I  say  it  at  the  risk 
of  being  considered  pedantic — the 
question  of  sport.  Now,  there  is 
one  fact  in  connection  with  pro- 
fessional football  which  I  think 
cannot  be  contested  by  anyone :  the 
club  with  the  largest  capital  has 
the  greatest  chance  of  success.  This 
seems  in  itself  to  sweep  away 
completely    the    feeling    of    sport 


for  sport's  sake.  There  are  other 
minor  questions  involved,  such  as 
the  evil  effect  on  village  clubs, 
and  the  even  more  harmful 
effect  on  young  fellows  who 
are  suddenly  raised  to  high  salaries 
and  then  as  suddenly  dropped 
altogether.  But  the  question  of 
professionalism  in  f ootbaJl  bringing 
with  it  so  many  results  for  evil  or 
for  good  (as  people  choose  to  think) 
touches  dangerously  near  questions 
of  social  politics,  and  those  I  have 
no  desire  to  touch  upon  in  this 
brief  letter.  At  present  I  do  not 
think  that  professionalism  in  the 
Rugby  game  will  spread  in  any 
degree.  In  the  SouUi  of  England 
there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  a  ten- 
dency in  that  direction,  and  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland  are  all,  in 
their  respective  ways,  zealous  for 
the  Union.  It  may — ^probably  it 
will — to  a  certain  extent  spread  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  it  is 
well  to  note  that  Rugby  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  Association  football, 
when  the  players  foiget  that  they 
are  playing  a  game. 

Already  this  year  in  the  Asso- 
ciation League  contests  there  has 
been  one  contest  which  an  upholder 
of  professionalism  has  described  as  a 
degrading  exhibition,  and  I  can 
imagine  a  Rugby  contest  between 
professional  League  teams  in  which 
the  ''  degrading  "  element  may  be- 
come so  prominent  that  the  whole 
scene  may  partake  rather  oi 
gore  than  glor}'.  In  conclusion,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  think  the  path 
of  progress  will  in  the  present  in- 
stance lead  to  increased  prosperity 
for  Rugby  football,  since  football 
ought  not  to  be  a  mere  question  of 
finance;  and  for  my  own  part  I 
would  rather  be  led  into  the  field 
and  captained  by  a  Yassall  or  a 
Stoddart  than  be  backed  up  by  all 
the  money  which  the  gentlemen 
who  promote  football  companies  are 
credited  with  by  a  confiding  public 

c.  T.  a 
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Summary    of    Prominent    Results. 

From  August  23rd  to  September  20th,  1895. 


TURF. 

Aognst  23.  Mr.  Yyner's  ch.  f.  Fabia 
by  Crowberry— Fabiola,  3  yrs.,  7  st. 
5  lb.  (W.  Chandley),  won  the  Wei- 
beck  Abbey  Stakes  of  460  sots., 
five  furlongs,  at  Nottingham 
Summer  Meeting. — S.p.  11  to  4 
agst. 

Angii8t24.  Mr.  A  Taylor's  ch.  o.  Bard 
of  Avon  by  Exile  II. — Avonwidk, 
4  yrs..  6  st.  10  lb.  (C.  Ward),  won 
the  Nottinghamshire  Handicap  of 
926  SOYS.,  the  Straight  Mile,  at 
Nottingham.— S.p.  100  to  14  agst 

Angost  27.  Mr.  Theobald's  b.  f .  Lady 
Sosan  by  St  Simon  —  Bonnie 
Snood,  8  st.  4  lb.  (Allsopp),  won 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Plate  of  886 
BOYS.,  for  two-year-olds,  at  York 
Augost  Meeting. — S.p.  9  to  2  agst. 

Aognst  27.  Lord  Zetland's  b.  f., 
Nighean  by  GkJopin—  Balmoral, 
9  St.  1  lb.  (S.  Loates),  won  the 
Yorkshire  O^s  of  616  soys.,  for 
three-yeai>old  fillies,  1^  miles,  at 
York. — S.p.  6  to  1  agst 

August  28.  Lord  Ellesmere's  br.  c. 
Yilliers  by  Thurio—Lady  Claren- 
don, 8  st  12  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won 
the  Duke  of  York  Stakes  of  460 
BOYS.,  for  three-year-olds,  li  miles, 
at  York. — S.p.  7  to  4  on. 

August  28.  Sir  R.  Jardine's  oh.  h. 
Llanthony  by  Ormonde  —  Agnes 
Bentinck,  6  yrs.,  7  st  6  lb.,  (F. 
Finlay),  won  the  Great  Ebor 
Handicap  of  925  soys.,  1}  miles,  at 
York.— S.  p.  6  to  1  agst. 

August  29.  Sir  R.  Jardine's  br.  c. 
Briardale  by  RiYersdale — Briony, 
8st  6  lb.  (P.  Finlay),  won  the 
Fifty-third  Year  of  the  Great  York- 
shire Stakes  of  637  soys.,  for  three- 
year-olds,  If  miles,  at  York. — S.p. 
13  to  8  agst 

August  29.  Mr.  H.  MoCalmont's  oh.  f. 
Amphora  by  Amphion — Sierra,  9  st 
2  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won  the  Gim- 
crack  Stakes  of  475  soys.,  for  two- 
year-olds,  T.Y.C.,  at  York.— S.p.  6 
to  1  agst. 

September  8.  Sir  H.  Farquhar's  b.  c. 
The  Quack  by  Friar's  Balsam,  dam 
by  Galopin— Mother  Superior,  8  st 


181b.  (Rickaby),  won  the  Cham- 
pion Breeders' Biennial  Foal  Stakes 
of  1,025  SOYS,  for  two-year«oldo,  Ayo 
furlongs,  at  Derby  September  Meet- 
ing.—3.p.  9  to  4  agst 
September  3.  Lord  Cadogan's  b.  o.  Court 
Ball  by  Royal  Hampton  —  Polka, 

4  yrs.,  7  st  12  lb.  (F.  Finlay),  won 
the  PsYeril  of  the  Peak  Stakes  of 
926  SOYS.,  the  Straight  Mile,  at 
Derby. — S.p.  7  to  1  agst 

September  4.  Lord  WolYcrton's  b.  f . 
Perfect  Dream  by  Morton — Rose- 
bud, 7  St.  11  lb.  (O.  Madden),  won 
the  DeYonahire  Nursery  Handicap 
Stakes  of  460  soys.,  for  two-year- 
olds,  fiYe  furlongs,  at  Derby  .---S.  p. 

5  to  2  agst. 

September  4.  Colonel  North's  ch.  o 
Red  Heart  by  Hilarious  or  Cherry 
Ripe— Sabine  (F.  Finlay),  won  the 
Second  Year  of  the  First  Champion 
Breeders'  Biennial  Foal  Stakes  of 
966  SOYS.,  for  three-year-olds,  the 
straight  mile  at  Derby.— S.  p.  100 
toSOagst 

September  4.  Lord  Ellesmere's  b.  f. 
Miss  Fraser  by  Fitzsimmon — Wind- 
lass, 8  st  2  lb.  (Bradford),  won  the 
Harrington  Stakes  of  467  soys.,  for 
two-year-olds,  about  5  furlongs 
and  100  yards,  at  Derby.— S.p. 
7  to  1  agst 

September  7.  Mr.  L.  Brassey's  b.  c. 
Spur  Royal  by  Gold — Light  of 
Other  Days,  9  st  (M.  Cannon),  won 
the  Home  Counties  Plate  of  420 
BOYS.,  for  three-year-oldb,  one  mile, 
at  Sandown  Park  Club  September 
Meeting.— S.p.  13  to  2  agst. 

September  10.  Duke  of  Westminster's 
br.  f .  Omladina  by  Royal  Hampton 
— Geheimniss,  8  st  11  lb.  (M. 
Cannon),  won  the  Champagne 
Stnkes  of  1.580  soys.,  for  two-year- 
olde.  Red  House  in  (5  f  arlungs  162 
yards),  at  Doncaster  September 
Meeting. — S.p.  6  to  2  agst. 

September  10.  Mr.  A.  Taylor's  ch.  c 
Bard  of  Ayou  by  Exile  II. — Avon- 
wick,  4  yrs.,  7  st  8  lb.  (S.  Loates), 
won  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap 
Plate  of  976  soys..  Old  St  Leger 
Course  (one  mile  six  furlongs),  at 
Doncaster.— S.p.  6  to  1  agst 
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September  11.  Lord  Soeebery's  b.  c. 
.  8ir  Yieto  by  Bacoaldine  —  Yieto* 
9et  (S.  Loatee),  won  the  St.  Leger 
Stftkee  of  4,676  ■ot8.»  for  three- je«r- 
olds,  Old  St.  Leger  Conrae^  at  Don- 
cuter.— S.p.  9  to  4  Aget. 

September  11.  Bacon  de  Botheohild'e 
oh.  h.  Medicie  by  Bobert  the  DotU 
or  Florentme— Skrixka^  6  yrs., 
8  St  8  lb  (T.  Loetee),  won  the 
Clerelaod  Handicap  Plato  of  440 
80T8.,  itke  Sandall  Mile^  at  Don- 
oaiter.— ^.p.  2  to  1  aget. 

September  12.  Mr.  Hamar  Base's  oh. 
0.  by  Wisdom— -Lovelorn,  8  st 
7  lb.  (Calder),  won  the  Bons  Plato 
ol  446  soTS.»  for  two-year^lds,  f 
mile,  at  Donoaster.— S.p.  9  to  2 
against 

September  12.  Mr.  Leopold  de  Both- 
schild's  oh.  o.  Bodomont  by  Brag^ 
Muriel  by  Datch  Skater,  4  yrs.« 

7  St.  8  lb.  (H.  Toon),  won  the  Alex- 
andxa  Plato  ol  486  sots.,  last  U 
niiles  orer  the  Old  Gonrsep  at  Don- 
caster.— S.p.  6  to  1  agst. 

September  12.  Mr.  DobelTs  ch.  c 
Whiston    by  Prism— WUd    Mint* 

8  yrs.,  7  st  6  lb.  (S.  Chandley). 
won  the  Portland  Plato  of  726  sots.. 
Bed  Honae  in,  at  Donoaster.— S.p. 
100to9agst. 

September  18.  Captain  Machell's  br. 
h.  yfltr^Vg^^"  by  Brown  Prince — 
Gipsy  by  Astroloffer,  6  yrs.,  10  st. 
lib.  (M.  Cannon),  won  the  Don- 
caster  Cupof  690  SOTS.,  about  two 
miles,  at  Donoaster.--S.p.  9  to  4 
ngst* 

September  18.  Mr.  H.  E.  Bedding- 
ton's  bL  or  br.  c.  Earwig  by 
Hampton— Wriggle,  7  st.  10  lb. 
(F.  Finlay),  won  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Nurseiy  Plato  of  836  sots., 
the  Sandall  Mile,  at  Doncaster. — 
&p.  100  to  12  agst. 

September  18.  Mr.  Hamar  Bass's  ch. 
f.  by  Saraband— Busybody,  8  st. 
6  lb.  (Calder),  won  the  Park  Hill 
Stakes  of  1,086  sots.,  for  three- 
year-olds.  Old  St,  Leger  Course,  at 
Doncaster.— 8.p.  4  to  1  agst 

September  13.  Sir  B.  Jardine's  br.  c. 
Briaidale  by  BiTersdale— Briony, 
8st.  121b.  (F.  Finlay),  won  che 
Doncaster  Stakes  of  470  sots.,  for 
three-year-olds,  1)  miles  OTer  the 
Old  St.  Leger  Course,  at  Doncaster. 
— S.p.  9to4on. 

September  10.  Mr.  J.  Wallace's  b.  a 
Noah's  Ark  by  Petrarch— Lady 
Lothian,  8  yrs.,  7  st.  12  lb.  (Brad- 
ford), won  the  Ayrshire  Handicap 
Plato  of  830  SOTS.,  about  one  mile 


three  furlongs^  at  the  Western 
(Ayr)  Meeting.— S.p.  5  to  2  agst. 
8ept6mber20.  Mr.  C.  J.  Cunning 


oh.  0.  Linton  by  Friar's 
Coontess  Lilian*  3  yxs^  6  st  12  lb. 
(S.  Chandley),  won  the  Ayr  Gold 
Cup  of  270  SOTS,  about  1  mile  200 
jrards,  at  the  Western  (Ayr)  Meet- 
ug.— S.p.  11  to  10  agst. 

September  20.  Sir  R.  Ai&edk's  b.  o. 
Haip  Or  by  by  Kilwaclin— Field 
Axnre  hv  Bend  Or,  8  at.  9  lb. 
(Bickaby),  won  the  Mirhaehnas 
Plate  of  441  sots.,  for  two-year- 
olds,  at  Manchester  September 
Meeting.— ap.  4  to  1  agst. 

September  2a  Mr.  E.  WeeTsr's  b.  f. 
Tender  and  True  by  Yeraoiftj— 
Pales,  6st  8  lb.  (H.'!Dxm),won  the 
Lancaster  Nursery  Handicsp  Plate 
of  487  SOTS.,  for  two-year-oldB,  Ato 
furlongs,  at  Manchester. — S.p.  4  to 
lagst 

September  20.  Mr.  W.  R.  Beid's  bL  or 
br.  h.  Kyle  by  Kilwarlin— Mies 
Augusta, 6  yrs.,  8  st  4  lb.  (Figao), 
won  the  De  Trail ord  Haiwiciy  o^ 
487  SOTS.,  li  miles,  at  Manchester. 
—S.p.6to  lagst. 

CBICEET. 
August  24.    At  Manchester,  Ismcashire 

T.   Notts,   former    won     by    ten 

wickets. 
August  24.     At   Brighton,  Sussex  t. 

Kent,  former  won  by  nine  wicketa. 
August  24.  At  Cheltenham,  Oloncester- 

shire  t.  Yorkshire,  former  won  by 

soTen  wickets. 
August  24.    At  Taunton,  Somerset  t. 

Surrey,  former  won  l^  68  runs. 
August  24.    At   Portsmoutii,   Hismp- 

shire  t.  Leioestershir^  former  won 

by  three  wickets. 
August   27.    At  Lord's,  Middlesex    r. 

Lancashire,  latter    won    hj     an 

innings  and  100  runs. 
August  28.    At  Taunton,  Somerset  ▼. 

Yorkshire,  former  won  by  29  runs. 

Augost80.  At  Leicester,  Leicestershire 

T.    Lancashire,  latter  won    faj  an 

innings  and  100  runs. 
Augost  81.      At  Brighton,  Sussex  t. 

Surr^,  latter  won  by  an  innings 

and  44  runs. 
August  81.     At  Lord's,  Middlesex  t. 

Kent,  former  won  by  an  inmngs 

and  14  runs. 
August  81.    At  Taunton,  Somerset  t. 

Glouoestorshire,  former  won  by  57 

runs. 
Septomber   8.    At   Kennington  Orml, 

Surrey  t.  Hampshire,  fonner  won 

an  innings  and  20  runs. 
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Captain  Pennell   Elmhirst. 


The  many  readers  of  the  Field 
have  long  known  ^'Brooksby,"  and 
have  learned  to  delight  in  his 
graphic  accounts  of  doings  with 
hotind  and  horn  in  '^  grass  coun- 
tries." By  the  time  these  lines  are 
in  print  he  will  again  have  taken 
up  the  dropped  threads  of  hunting 
history^  and  will  tell  his  many  ad- 
mirers how  the  opening  of  the 
season  shapes  for  the  prospects  of 
sport. 
Captain    Pennell     Elmhirst    is 
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Leicestershire-bom,  and  to  his 
father,  the  Bev.  Edward  Elm- 
hirst, a  notable  figure  of  the  last 
generation  in  the  fields  of  cricket, 
shooting  and  fox-hunting,  <' Brooks- 
by  ^'  is  indebted  for  a  liberal  educa- 
tion with  saddle  and  gun  before  he 
was  in  his  teens.  At  Bugby, 
though  playing  for  the  cricket 
eleven  of  his  house,  and  wearing 
the  ''  cap  "  upon  bigside  at  football, 
he  gave  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
rifle-shooting,  and  made  the  highest 
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Bcore  among  the  Public  School 
teams  on  the  occasion  of  Bogby's 
first  win  of  the  Elcho  Shield,  but 
was  beaten  by  one  point  for  Earl 
Spencer's  Gup  by  Lord  Eldon,  then 
at  Eton.  <<Brooksby'8"  chief  delight, 
however,  in  these  days  of  pupilage 
was  to  steal  a  day's  hunting 
whenever  he  could,  and  in 
the  winter  holidays  get  all  the 
fun  possible  on  horse  or  pony,  and 
thus  was  entered  to  hounds  under 
Charles  Payne  of  glorious  memory. 
Leaving  Bugby  at  seventeen,  Mr. 
Elmhirst  was  gazetted  to  the  9th 
Foot,  went  with  them  to  China,  and 
in  his  twentieth  year  was  elephant- 
hunting  in  the  dense  jungles  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  For  the  two 
years  following  he  was  with  his 
regiment  in  Japan,  where  with  a 
pack  of  English  dwarf  foxhounds 
he  bunted  whatever  quarry  the 
country  round  Yokohama  afforded, 
not  to  mention  a  red  herring  by 
moonlight — fltn  occasion  created  by 
the  cheery  corps  in  question  when- 
ever considered  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  sport  and  hospitality. 

During  the  return  voyage  round 
the  Cape,  Mr.  Elmhirst,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother-officer, 
Mr.  Mounteney  Jephson,  produced 
his  first  literary  effort,  ''Our 
Life  in  Japan."  We  have  been  told 
that  neither  of  the  joint-authors 
took  much  pride  in  the  produc- 
tion when  it  appeared ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  book  served  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  both  to 
the  notice  of  publishers.  Mr. 
Jephson  followed  it  up  at  once  with 
a  series  of  successful  novels  of 
military  life,  "Tom  BuUekeley" 
being  one  of  the  best  known  and 
popular,  while  Captain  Pennell 
Elmhirst  soon  afterwards  com- 
menced his  connection  with  the 
Field,  then  edited  by  our  dear  old 
friend  Mr.  Walsh  ("Stonehenge"). 
To  say  that  mutual  liking  and 
admiration  between  the  two  men 
resulted  in  a  friendship  that  only 


terminated  with  Mr.  Walsh's 
lamented  death  is  to  mention 
what  was  only  natural.  For 
some  years  Captain  Elmhirst 
was  Listructor  of  Musketry  in 
his  battalion,  and  when  his  uncle, 
the  late  General  C.  Elmhirst,  re- 
ceived a  command  at  Malta,  he 
accompanied  him  there  as  aide-de- 
camp, and  afterwards  to  Mysore  in 
Southern  Lidia.  While  at  Malta 
he  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  his 
chief,  in  securing  ground  for  Polo, 
the  game  having  ever  since  been 
briskly  maintain^  by  garrison  and 
fleet. 

In  India  he  again  enjoyed  some 
big-game  shooting ;  but,  what  was 
more  to  him,  he  was  not  only 
able  to  hunt  the  jackal,  with  an 
excellent  pack  of  foxhounds  (Quom, 
Belvoir,  and  Pytchley),  during  the 
summer,  but  was  allowed  by  his 
kind  General  to  return  home  each 
winter  to  ride  over  Leicestershire 
and  give  pleasure  to  the  readers  of 
the  Field.  Captain  Elmhirst's 
final  years  of  military  service  were 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Adjutancy  of  the  Artists  Volunteer 
Corps,  then  commanded  by  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  the  most  popu-  J 
lar  and  able  of  Volunteer  colonels.  I 
About  this  period  "Brooksby"  3 
was  also  commissioned  by  the  ^ 
Fiddy  in  addition  to  his  winter  | 
correspondence  from  the  shires,  to 
describe  the  Hunting  Countries  of 
England,  subsequently  issued  in 
book  form  as  a  guide  to  hunting 
men.  "  The  Cream  of  Leicester-  j 
shire,"  <<The  Best  Season  on 
Becord,"  and  "  Foxhound,  Forest, 
and  Prairie,"  all  illustrated  by  Mr. 
John  Sturgess,  were  published  in 
succession  by  Messrs.  Boutledge 
and  Sons. 

The  lifle  upon  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains, saddle  and  sport  in  the  F§s 
West,  riding  to  hounds  over  the 
stiff  timber  fences  of  Long  Island, 
gallops  with  the  Ward  and  the 
Tipperary — all  these  have  occupied 
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his  pen.  And  most  autamns  find 
hiin  camping  for  some  weeks 
among  the  wilds,  until  the  time 
arrives  for  him  to  return  to  the 
grass  countries  and  fox-hunting. 
Finally,  it  may  be  said  that 
Captain  Pennell  Elmhirst's  object 
in    life  is    to    enjoy  sport ;    his 


mission  to  record  it.  To  use  his 
own  words,  he  '^  recognises  it 
a  pleasing  duty  in  the  interests 
of  his  employers  to  see  all  he 
can  of  a  run ;  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  aver  that  when  he  can 
no  longer  hold  his  place  he  will  sur* 
render  his  pen.'*    We  beUeve  him. 


Two    London    Bankers. 

Bt  Hon.  F.  Lawley. 


The  late  Earl  of  Winchilsea 
ased  often  to  say  that,  without 
long  and  diversified  experience, 
it  was  impossible  for  any- 
one to  imagine  how  wide- 
spread is  the  interest  taken  in  the 
Turf  by  men  and  women,  some  of 
whom  would  never  be  suspected  of 
acquaintance  with  the  name  of  a 
racehorse.  In  support  of  this  as- 
sertion the  noble  lord  would  add 
that  he  had  himself  backed  horses 
for  the  Derby  and  other  races  on 
behalf  of  Boyal  personages,  of 
Bishops,  of  clergymen  galore,  of 
judges  and  Queen's  counsel,  of 
peers  and  peeresses,  of  men 
of  science,  artists,  sculptors, 
doctors,  solicitors,  litterateurs,  and 
others,  in  addition  to  many  of  the 
humbler  classes  who  had  never 
seen  a  racecourse  in  their  lives,  and 
were  never  likely  to  see  one.  In 
the  long  list  which  I  have  just 
iquoted,  it  must  be  understood  that 
their  '<  womankind,"  as  the  hero  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Antiquary" 
would  have  dubbed  them,  were 
often  included.  Indeed,  I  have 
myself  heard  of  instances  in  which 
ladies  were  mixed  up  with  some  of 
the  darkest  intrigues  ever  known 
upon  the  Turf  in  the  days  when 
vast  sums  were  betted  annually 
upon  a  few  great  races,  in 
which    victory    was  too  often  or- 


ganised beforehand.  Greneral  Peel^ 
the  ablest  and  most  amusing 
raconteur  of  Turf  anecdotes  that  I 
ever  listened  to,  had  a  great  deal  to 
tell  about  the  sharp  practices  of 
"  Old  Sal,"  the  first  wife  of  Squire 
Thomhill,ofBiddlesworth.  Within 
my  own  memory,  a  very  dangerous 
conspiracy  to  nobble  Teddmgton 
for  the  Derby  of  1851  was  defeated 
by  the  energy  and  astuteness  of  Sir 
Joseph  Hawley,  who  was  not  long 
in  discovering  that  a  Countess  of 
high  rank  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief.  Unfortunately  for  her 
conmiissioners,  this  lady  had  caused 
many  thousands  of  pounds  to  be 
laid  against  Teddington,  which 
after  his  victory  she  was  unable  to 
pay.  Many  weeks  later  a  noble 
Earl,  her  kinsman  by  marriage, 
paid  a  large  portion  of  her  debts  ; 
but  the  anxiety  which  she  endured 
lest  Sir  Joseph  should  prosecute 
her  and  her  accomplices  for  fraud, 
which  he  might  easily  have  done^ 
brought  her  Hfe  to  a  speedy  close. 

My  own  observation  of  htmian 
af^rs  leads  me  to  believe  that  no 
class  of  Englishmen  are  more 
interested  in  the  Turf  than  bankers. 
Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek. 
Bankers  naturally  take  interest 
in  the  banking  accounts  of  their 
clients,  and  in  this  way  follow  the 
records  of  racing  very  attentively 
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ufaen  their  olients  are  racing  men. 
But,  in  addition,  some  of  the  best 
sportsmen  that  I  have  ever  known 
-were  country  bankers,  and  among 
them  were  included  judges  of 
horseflesh,  of  riding,  and  of  racing 
generally,  whom  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  surpass  in 
sagacity  and  acuteness.  There 
can  be  no  harm  now  in  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Swann,  of  the  old  banking 
firm  of  Messrs.  Olough  and  Swann, 
of  York,  as  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  John  • 
Bcott's  stable,  and  was  often  a 
visitor  to  Whitewall,  where  his 
judgment  was  much  respected; 
and  it  was  to  him  that  the  famous 
.  bet  of  one  hundred  pounds  against 
Theodore  for  the  Doncaster  St. 
Leger  of  1822  was  laid  by  Crutch 
Bobinson,  who  took  a  fancy  to  a 
walking-stick  carried  by  Mr. 
Swann,  and  worth,  perhaps,  half- 
a-crown.  Pointing  to  the  walking- 
stick,  Crutch  Bobinson  said,  <*  I 
will  give  you  a  hxmdred  pounds  if 
Theodore  wins  if  you  will  give  me 
that  stick  if  he  loses."  Sometimes 
George  Swann  took  a  prejudice 
against  one  of  John  Scott's  horses, 
and  among  others  I  remember  his 
selecting  Newminster  to  lay  against 
for  the  St.  Leger  of  1851,  when 
the  late  Mr.  Wentworth  Bosville 
backed  him  to  win  a  good  stake. 
''Put  me  down  fifteen  ponies, 
Wenty,*'  exclaimed  the  valorous 
banker ;  and  never  before  or  since 
have  I  seen  a  man  so  vexed  and 
chagrined  at  losing  £875.  I  have 
often  been  told  that  long  before  my 
racing  days  there  was  a  banker  at 
Ipswich  —  I  have  forgotten  his 
name  —  with  whom  some  of  the 
county  magnates  in  Suffolk  kept 
their  accounts,  and  who  was 
always  ready  to  advance  money  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke, 
or  any  other  owner  of  racehorses. 


The  story  ran  that  Colonel  Wilson, 
who  afterwards  became  Lord 
Bemers,  and  won  the  Derby  with 
Phosphorus  in  1887,  once  went 
into  the  bank  at  Ipswich  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking,  and,  drawing  a 
cheque  for  £200  on  his  London 
banker,  asked  that  it  might  be 
cashed  at  once.  ''There  is  no 
occasion,  Colonel,"  rejoined  the 
cashier,  "  for  you  to  draw  upon  a 
London  bank  when  you  have 
£20,000  lying  to  your  credit  with 
us  which  has  been  here  for  years."' 

I  have  known  several  instances 
in  which  London  bankers  have 
owned  shares  in  racehorses,  and  no 
one  who  is  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  racing  careers  of  Mr.  Charles 
Greville  and  Mr.  Payne,  and  was 
admitted  to  their  confidence,  can 
have  been  ignorant  that  they  had 
for  their  confederate  a  big  London 
banker,  long  since  deceased,  who 
did  not  find  the  Turf  a  very  remu- 
nerative pursuit.  Nor  do  I  re- 
member a  more  ardent  sportsman 
than  the  late  Lord  Wolverton,  who 
was  so  excitable  when  out  hunting 
that  in  the  middle  of  a  run  he  was 
always  shouting  and  hallooing. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  prejudice 
against  the  Turf  entertained  by 
men  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits, I  h&ve  no  doubt  that,  instead 
of  breeding  racehorses  and  selling 
them,  as  he  sold  The  Bard,  as 
yearlhigs,  Lord  Wolverton  would 
have  been  the  owner  of  more  than 
one  Derby  favourite,  as  well  as  of 
many  a  good  steeplechaser* 

One  London  banker,  and  one 
only,  there  has  been  during  the 
present  century  who  was  on  the 
Turf  openly  and  without  disgoise 
for  many  years,  who  owned  a 
number  of  first-class  horses  and. 
raced  in  his  own  name,  and  gave 
abundant  evidence  that  he  was  of  I 
one  mind  with  Admiral  Bous  in 
believing  that  there  is  no  society 
so  agreeable  as  that  of  radng  men. 
I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Bobert  Lad> 
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broke,    of    Headley    Hall,     near 
Epsom,  who  was  the  racing  con- 
federate of  the  Earl  of  Egremont, 
and,  although  a  very  rich  man  and 
an    admirable    baziker,    gave   the 
whole  of  his  leisure  time  to  the 
pursuit  of  horse-racing.   He  passed 
away  long  before  my  racing  days 
commenced,   but  his   memory  re- 
mained green  for  years  after  his 
death,   as    a  more    generous  and 
hospitable  man  never  lived.    Mr. 
John     Kent    makes     some     allu- 
sion   to    Mr.     Robert    Ladbroke 
in     his    ^'Bacing  Life    of    Lord 
George    Bentinck,"     because    the 
stables  at  Headley,  at  which  Sur- 
plice stood  when  he  won  the  Derby 
in  1848,  were  built  upon  ground 
owned  by  Mr.  Ladbroke,  who  kept 
open  house  at  Headley  for  some 
weeks  before  the  Derby,    and    as 
long  as  he  could  getr  his  guests  to 
stay  with  him  afterwards.    Among 
those  guests  were  always  included 
the  Duke  of  Qrafton,  the  Earl  of 
Egremont,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
the  Duke  of  Butland,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey,  and  as   it  was 
usual  towards  the  beginning  of  this 
century  for  Derby  horses  to  reach 
the  neighbourhood  of  Epsom  three 
weeks,  or  even  a  month,  before  the 
race  came  off,  it  will   readily  be 
conceived    that     Mr.     Ladbroke's 
Derby  parties  were  spread  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  time.  Some 
horses  were  located  at  Epsom,  some 
atiAshstead,  others  at  Leatherhead, 
Mickleham,  and  Sutton.    But  so 
long  as  Mr.  Ladbroke  lived,  it  was 
universally  admitted  that  Headley 
was  to  be  regarded  as  the  centre 
round  which  the  Epsom  carnival 
and  its  worshippers  revolved.    In 
addition  to  entertaining  the  great, 
Mr.  Ladbroke  also  took  lodgings  in 
the  village  close  to  his  own  house 
for  the  trainers   who  were  in  the 
employ  of  his  noble  guests.  Among 
these  trainers  were  included  Bobert 
Bobson,  William  Ohi&ey,  B.   D. 
Boyce,  Neale  (who  trained  for  the 
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Princeof  Wales),  and  old  John  Kent, 
the  father  of  the  veteran  trainer  who 
now  resides  at  Felpham,  near 
Bognor.  At  Leatherhead,  the  horses 
of  John  Scott  and  William 
Edwards  (the  latter  being  trainer 
to  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and  Sir  John 
Shelley)  found  accommodation, 
while  at  that  once  feonous  tavern^ 
"  The  Leg  of  Mutton  and  Cauli- 
flower "  at  Ashstead,  many  Derby 
winners  were  stabled,  among  them 
being  Cadland,  Frederick,  Little 
Wonder,  and  Merry  Monarch. 
There  also  the  notorious  Leander 
passed  the  night  before  the  Derby 
of  1844,  in  which  his  hind-leg  was 
broken  by  his  fellow-culprit,  Bun- 
ning  Bein ;  both  horses  being  four- 
year-olds  or  more,  and  trained  in 
different  stables. 

After  Mr.  Ladbroke's  death  the 
brothers  Chiffhey  purchased  a 
meadow  and  paddock  at  Headley 
which  had  belonged  to  him,  not  far 
from  the  Cock  Inn,  which  about 
that  time  was  a  great  resort  of 
trainers  and  jockeys.  It  was  not 
destined,  however,  that  the  Chiff- 
neys  should  long  enjoy  their  good 
fortunci  for  a  change  of  luck  soon 
brought  them  into  contact  with  the 
notorious  Lawyer  Ford,  who  had 
already  been  in  at  the  death  (that 
is,  the  ruin)  of  so  many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  such 
as  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Albert 
Conyngham,  Sir  William  Massey 
Stanley,  and  Sir  Sandford  Graham. 
The  stables  built  by  the  Chiffaeys 
at  Headley  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Lawyer  Ford,  from  whom 
Lord  Oeorge  Bentinck  boi^ht 
them,  in  order  to  have  boxes  and 
stalls  of  his  own  available  for  the 
horses  sent  by  him  to  Epsom  to 
take  part  in  the  Derby  and  Oaks. 
It  was  at  Headley  that  Crucifix, 
Gaper,  Grey  Momus^  Firebrand, 
and  Chatham,  all  the  property  o£ 
Lord  G^rge,were  domiciled ;  there 
also  stood  Befraction,  who  won  the 
Oaks  in    1845    for   the  Duke  o£ 
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Bicbmond,  and  there  in  1848  John 
Kent  spent  some  of  the  most 
iuixioafl  hoars  of  his  exhausting 
life,  which  it  is  wonderful  that  he 
should  have  been  spared  to  prolong 
until  the  recurrence  of  his  seventy- 
seventh  birthday  in  July  last.  The 
*^  anxious  hours  "  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  were  in  connection 
with  Surplice,  when  he  was  first 
favourite  for  the  Derby  in  1848, 
snd  when,  from  the  miscalculations 
and  perversity  of  the  late  Mr. 
Francis  Villiers,  he  had  been  laid 
i^gainst  as  though  he  were  a  dead 
horse  all  through  the  previous 
winter  and  spring. 

It  was  well  known  that  Mr. 
Ladbroke's  Derby  parties  seldom 
came  round  without  the  generous 
host  buying  a  good  horse  or  two. 
He  was,  I  believe,  the  owner  of  the 
ground  upon  which  Ladbroke 
Grove,  Ladbroke  Square,  and  Lad- 
broke  Gardens  now  stand,  and 
which  at  that  time  consisted  of 
bare  fields  and  market  gardens. 
Undoubtedly  the  best  horse  that 
he  ever  bought  was  Whalebone, 
who  won  the  Derby  for  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  in  1810,  and  was  sold 
by  the  Duke  in  1812  to  Mr.  Lad- 
broke for  700  guineas.  Unfortu- 
nately for  himself,  Mr.  Ladbroke 
took  a  dislike  to  Whalebone  not 
long  after  he  had  bought  him,  as 
during  his  first  few  months  at  the 
stud  the  famous  son  of  Waxy  did 
not  promise  to  turn  out  the  great 
stallion  which  he  afterwards  proved 
himself.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Lad- 
broke resolved  in  1814  to  part  with 
him  for  500  guineas  to  Lord  Egre- 
mont,  who  attempted  to  train  him 
again,  although  the  horse  was  then 
seven  years  old,  and  had  become 
very  dangerous  to  ride,  having 
acquired  the  habit  of  rearing  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Whalebone's  re- 
cord as  a  stallion  shows  that  as  the 
sire  of  Camel  and  Sir  Hercules  he  is 
responsible  for  the  two  most  success- 
iul  strains  of  blood  in  the  "  Stud 


Book,"  as  Camel  was  the  sire  of 
Touchstone,  and  Sir  Hercules  of 
Irish  Birdcatcher,  from  whom 
sprang  The  Baron,  the  sire  of 
Stockwell.  What  Touchstone  and 
Irish  Birdcatcher  and  their  re- 
spective descendants  have  done  for 
the  British  Turf  it  would  require 
a  volume,  instead  of  the  fag-end  of 
a  magazine  article,  adequately  to 
relate. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  my  second 
London  banker,  whose  career  was 
so  extraordinary  that  some  of  my 
readers  will  perhaps  thank  me  for 
telling  them  more  than  they 
already  know  about  the  founder  of 
the  great  banking  firm  of  Goutts. 
The  following  details  are  taken 
principally  from  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  to  which  is  prefixed  the 
title  of  "  Life  of  the  late  Thomas 
Coutts,  Esq.,  Banker  in  the  Strand, 
with  Ajiecdotes  of  his  First  Wife, 
Betty  Starky,  and  of  the  present 
Mrs.  Coutts."  Thomas  Goutts 
died,  aged  eighty-seven,  on  February 
24th,  1822,  and  the  pamphlet  was 
published  in  March,  1822,  by  John 
Fairbum,  Broadway,  Ludgate 
Hill.  It  is  now  extremely  scarce, 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  was  made  use 
of  by  the  writer  of  Mr.  Goutis's 
life  in  the  '*  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography."  I  should 
premise  that  Mr.  Thomas  Goutts 
was  banker  to  King  George  lU., 
and  to  all  his  sons,  and  that  but 
for  Mr.  Coutts's  generosity  neither 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Prince  Eegent,  nor  Frederick,  Duke 
of  York,  could  have  maintained  the 
large  studs  of  racehorses  which 
they  owned  for  many  years.  I  well 
remember  to  have  heard  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Greville,  who  was  the 
manager  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
racing  stable,  relate  that  he  veas 
himself  present  at  some  public 
dinner  at  which  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Coutts  were  also 
guests.  At  a  late  hour  of  the 
evening  it  fell  to    the    Duke    of 
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York  to  propose  the  health  of  Mr. 
Coutts,  of  whom  he  spoke  as  being 
his  banker,  and  loaded  him  with 
praises  as  the  most  generous  of 
men.  Rising  with  the  unostenta- 
tious modesty  for  which  he  was 
celebrated,  and  which  never  left 
him,  Mr.  Coutts  thanked  the  Duke 
profoundly  for  the  complimentary 
terms  in  which  he  had  proposed 
his  health,  and  the  company  for 
the  kindness  with  which  they  had 
received  it.  "  But,"  he  added, 
<<  His  Boyal  Highness  has  done  me 
too  much  honour  in  saying  that  I 
am  his  banker,  seeing  that  His 
Boyal  Highness  has  himself  been 
my  banker  for  the  last  twenty 
years  or  more."  At  that  moment 
Mr.  Greville,  and  many  others  pre- 
sent, were  aware  that  the  Duke  of 
York  owed  Mr.  Coutts  more  than 
JB100,000. 

The  opening  words  of  the  pamph- 
let to  which  I  have  just  alluded  are 
as  follows : — **  The  decease  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Coutts,  a  gentleman  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  banking  and 
moneyed  interest  in  this  immense 
metropolis^  could  not  fail  to  excite 
a  great  sensation  in  the  public 
mind.  But  in  addition  to  the  un- 
paralleled opulence  of  the  individual 
in  question,  the  many  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  his  life,  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  he 
became  tiie  artificer  of  his  own 
fortunes,  until  he  numbered  some  of 
the  first  persons  in  the  kingdom 
among  his  relatives,  and  Boyalty 
itself  among  his  intimate  connec- 
tions, and  last,  though  not  least, 
the  singular  nature  of  his  matri- 
monial ties — all  these  cannot  but 
render  an  authentic  memoir,  such 
as  we  now  offer  to  our  readers,  of 
more  tluin  ordinary  interest." 

Mr.  Thomas  Coutts's  fiftther  was 
a  banker,  who  carried  on  business 
at  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  became 
Lord  Provost.  The  family  origin- 
ally came  from  Montrose,  and  were 
respectable  enough  for  one  of  them 


to  have  married  a  daughter  of 
William,  first  Earl  of  Dundonald, 
at  a  time  when  the  Couttses  were 
undistinguished  either  by  wealth  or 
rank.  Their  first  great  rise  in  life 
was  due  to  the  father  of  my 
present  hero,  who  soon  attained 
a  very  eminent  position  as  an 
Edinburgh  banker  and  commis- 
sion merchant,  although  his 
turnover  of  money  in  any  one  year 
was  not  equal  in  amount  to  that 
handled  every  week  at  his  son's 
London  establishment  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  that  son's  life. 
Yet  it  was  to  their  father  that 
James  and  Thomas  Coutts  were 
indebted  for  the  training  which 
enabled  them  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion which  both  occupied  in  Lon- 
don, even  before  the  death  of 
James,  the  elder  brother,  who 
passed  away  in  1778,  more  than 
forty  years  before  his  younger 
brother,  Thomas,  died.  When 
James,  who  was  bom  about  1732, 
was  twenty-five  years  old,  he 
transferred  himself  from  Edinburgh 
to  London,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  banker  upon  the  very 
spot  in  the  Strand  where  the  house 
which  bears  his  name  now  stands. 
There  he  was  soon  joined  by  his 
younger  brother,  Thomas,  and  it 
was  well  for  both  that  the  steady 
habits  and  severe  r^ime  under 
which  they  had  been  reared  by 
their  frugal  and  hard-working 
father  preserved  them  from  the 
dissipation  and  sensuality  which 
at  that  time  flooded  the  metropolis. 
It  was  a  hard-drinking,  hard-swear- 
ing, corrupt,  and  immoral  age,  as 
readers  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
<<  Early  Days  of  Charles  James 
Fox"  can  easily  ascertain  for 
themselves.  The  contrast  between 
the  Scotch  and  the  English  metro- 
polis at  the  commencement  of 
George  UI.'s  reign  was,  in  fact,  so 
marked  that  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  London  and  Edinburgh 
were  in  the  same  hemisphere. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Gonits,  wys  his 
biographer,  possessed  the  maimers 
and  aeeompjishments  of  a  gentle- 
man, being  plain  in  his  dress, 
frugal  and  sparing  in  his  expendi- 
ture, sedate  in  his  deportment, 
punctual  to  a  nicety  in  the  dis- 
ehaige  of  his  duties.  He  lived  for 
many  years  in  humble  lodgings  in 
Bt.  Martin's  Lane,  "  presenting  an 
object  that  attracted  the  eye  of 
many  noblemen  who  would  gladly 
have  given  him  a  portionless 
daughter  in  marriage."  He  was, 
however,  in  no  hurry  to  marry, 
and  when  at  last  he  took  to  him- 
self a  wife  his  choice  lay  far  away 
from  the  aristocratic  circles  which 
opened  their  arms  wide  to  receive 
him,  but  for  which  he  had  a  secret 
contempt.  Susan  Starkie  (not,  as 
she  is  called  in  the  <*  Life  of  Thomas 
Ooutts,  Esq.,"  "Bessy  Starky ") 
deserves  to  have  a  few  words 
specially  devoted  to  herself. 

Mr.  James  Goutts  had  in  his 
service  as  housemaid  a  blooming 
young  country  girl  named  Susan 
Starkie,  who  was  remarkable  for 
cleanliness,    industry,    and  good- 
humour.    She  was  one  of  those 
S'  Is  whom  to  see  is  to  like,  for  her 
tures     combined     beauty    and 
straightforwardness,   and    nothing 
could  ruffle  her  genial  and  sunny 
temper.    Her  father  was  a  Lanca- 
shire yeoman-fieurmer,  who  upon  a 
very  small  plot  of  land  reared  a 
large  family  of  children  in  an  up- 
right, homely  way.  As  the  daughters 
grew  up,  their  industrious  parents 
sent  them  forth  into  the  world  to 
get  their  bread  in  domestic  service, 
and  in  a  fortunate  moment  for  her- 
self   Susan  Starkie    directed   her 
steps  to  Mr.  James  Coutts's  house. 
It  must  have  been    about  the 
year    1776,    when    Mr.    Thomas 
Goutts  was   forty-one  years    old, 
that  he  made  Susan   Starkie  his 
wife.    His  biographer  tells  us  that 
"  a  love  of  independence,  the  dread 
of  being  launched  into  an  ocean  of 


fashionable  dissipation  by  a  modish 
wife,  and  a  conscioosness  that  the 
acquisition  of  a  fortune,  however 
large,  would  possibly  give  rise  to 
an     expenditure    of     intolerable 
weight,  had  a  principal  share  in 
guiding  Mr.  Thomas  Goutts  when 
he  selected  his  first  wife."   Gertain 
it  is  that  he  never  regretted  his 
choice,  "  for  the  harmony  in  which 
Mr.  and    Mrs.   Goutts   lived,   the 
steady  economy  which  spared  his 
wealth  while  steering  dear  of  par- 
simony, and  the  propriety  and  dig- 
nity of   Mrs.   Goutts's  conduct  as 
mistress    of    his    household,    all 
tended  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of 
the  step  which  he  had  taken."    It 
was,  of  course,  bitterly  denounced 
by  women  of   higher  rank,  who 
aspired    to  share  the    wealth    of 
Dives ;  but  it  is  certain  that  pomp 
and  glitter  were  altogether  foreign 
to  Mr.  Goutts's  taste,  and  that  so 
long  as   his  wife's  health  lasted 
he    would   not    have    exchanged 
her  for  another.    She  gave  £m 
three     children,     all      of     them 
girls,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Sophia, 
married,    in     1798,    Sir    Francis 
Burdett,    their   only  child    being 
Miss  Angela  Burdett-Goutts,  now 
Baroness    Burdett-Goutts ;    while 
the      second      daughter,      Susan, 
married,    in  1796,    the   Earl     of 
Guildford,  and  the  third,  Frances, 
married,   in  1800,  John,  the  first 
Marquis  of    Bute.     Singular  and 
almost  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  British  peerage  was 
the  good  fortune  of   the  humble 
Lancashire  girl  who  became  the 
first  wife  of  Thomas  Goutts.     Two 
of  her  daughters  married  peers  of 
the  realm,  and  the  third  married, 
in  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  fearless  Members 
of  Parliament  that  ever  stood  up 
in  the  House  of  Gommons  for  the 
liberties  of    the    English  people. 
The  same  generous  impulses  winch 
warmed  her  father's  heart  still  sur- 
vive in   Baroness  Burdett-Goutts, 
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And  have  made  her  name  a  house- 
hold word  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken. 

In  1815  the  first  Mrs.  Coutts 
died,  having  during  her  last  five 
or  six  years  outlived  her  reason 
and  memory.  Strange  as  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Ooutte's  first  marriage,  it 
cannot  compare  in  eooentrioity 
Tvith  the  second.  In  or  about  the 
year  1777  there  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Cork  a  girl  called 
Harriet  Mellon,  whose  mother 
was  a  humble  shopgirl,  who 
claimed  to  have  married,  in 
1776  or  1777,  a  man  calling  himself 
liieutenant  Matthew  Mellon,  of  the 
Madras  Native  Infantry.  The 
story  told  by  the  poor  shopgirl  of 
her  first  meeting  with  the  &ther  of 
Harriet  Mellon  was  on  this  wise. 
It  should  be  premised  that  she  (the 
poor  mantlemaker  and  shopgirl) 
was  very  pretty,  and  that  the  first 
event  that  stirred  her  emotions  and 
made  her  compare  the  happy  life 
of  an  actress  with  the  drudgery  of 
her  wretched  calling  was  the 
arrival  in  Cork  of  a  strolling  com- 
pany of  itinerant  actors,  with  a 
man  called  Eena  for  manager.  The 
poor  shopgirl — ^whose  veryname,  by 
the  way,  has  perished,  and  who,  in 
her  daughter's  biographies,  always 
^oes  by  the  name  of  •*  Sarah  " — 
persuaded  Mrs.  Eena  to  give  her  a 
chance  as  an  actress.  Accordingly 
she  followed  the  company  to 
Wales,  where  it  was  soon  found 
I  that  she  had  no  acting  talent.  She 
retired  to  Oork,  and  again  obtained 
employment  as  a  mantlemaker. 
One  day  she  was  sitting  at  a 
window  which  commanded  the 
street,  when  she  became  aware  that 
from  the  house  opposite  a  young 
gentleman  was  gazing  at  her  with 
great  earnestness.  That  same 
evening  they  met,  and  he  told  her 
that  his  name  was  Lieutenant 
Mellon,  of  the  Madras  Army,  that 
he  had  just  returned  to  Europe 
on  sick  leave,  and  was  travelling  in 


Ireland  for  his  health.  He  easily  per- 
suaded her  to  accompany  him  back 
to  England,  where  he  soon  deserted 
her,  leaving  her  without  monej  or 
friends,  while  he  himself  returned 
to  India,  and  (it  was  reported)  died 
of  consumption  on  the  road.  Pro- 
bably a  more  ill  -  starred  child 
never  entered  this  world  than 
Harriet  Mellon,  when  she  first  saw 
the  light  at  a  lowly  lodging  in 
Lambeth.  Who  Lieutenant  Mellon 
was;  whether,  as  the  hapless  Sarah 
believed,  he  was  a  nobleman  in 
disguise ;  whether  he  ever  married 
her;  and  what  became  of  him, 
<'  are  numbered  with  the  mystic 
truths  which  Time  will  not  reveal." 

Somehow  or  other  the  poor 
woman  gravitated  back  to  Eena's 
strolling  company  of  actors,  where 
she  got  employment  as  dresser, 
wardrobe-keeper,  and  money-taker. 
In  1782  she  married  for  her  second 
husband  a  youth  called  Entwistle, 
who  was  a  fiddler  in  Eena's 
orchestra,  and  as  drunken  and  lazy 
a  vagabond  as  ever  hung  round  a 
theatre.  The  brightest  spot  in  the 
mother's  sad  history  is  that  she 
devoted  herself  incessantly  to  the 
education  of  her  little  cUkughter, 
who  promised  to  be  a  great  beauty. 
The  child  first  appeared  on  the 
stage  at  ten  years  old,  and,  though 
she  had  many  good  parts  entrusted 
to  her  subsequently,  she  was  com- 
pletely overshadowed  as  an  actress 
by  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs. 
Grouch,  and  the  galaxy  of  female 
talent  then  connected  with  the 
boards  of  Drury  Lane  and  Coven  t 
Garden. 

Fortunately  for  her,  Thomas 
Coutts  had  all  through  his  life  been 
a  great  lover  of  the  drama.  One 
night  he  heard  Miss  Mellon  exclaim 
to  a  friend,  •*  I  never  lose  my 
spirits  " ;  and  the  words  fastened 
upon  his  imagination.  In  a  few 
days  he  presented  her  with  a 
beautiful  bracelet,  with  the  above 
words  inscribed  upon  it  in  brilliants* 
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From  that  time  forward  be  was  in- 
cessant in  his  attentions,  and  took 
lunch  ahnost  every  day  in  her  room 
close  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  her 
mother  always  being  present.  At 
last  the  first  Mrs.  Ooutts  died,  and 
three  months  after  her  death  Mr. 
Ooutts  was  privately  married  to 
Harriet  Mellon  at  St.  Pancras 
Gburcb.  He  was  in  his  eightieth 
and  she  in  her  tbirty.ninth  year. 
Not  long  before,  Eliza  Farren  (also 
an  Irish  girl)  had  married  the 
twelfth  Earl  of  Derby,  and  had 
disgusted  all  her  theatrical  friends 
by  her  sordid  meanness.  Harriet 
Mellon,  on  the  other  hand,  loaded 
everyone  in  the  theatre  with  hand- 
some presents,  and  the  more  she 
spent  the  more  she  gratified  her 
octogenarian  husband. 

As  his  years  increased,  Mr. 
Goutts  became  extremely  careless 
luid  negligent  in  his  attire,  and  was 
often  mistaken,  much  to  his  own 
delight,  for  an  indigent  old  man 
who  had  seen  better  days.  It  was 
his  habit  to  walk  every  day  from 
his  bank  in  the  Strand  to  a 
chemist's  shop  hard  by,  where 
before  repairing  to  lunch  at  Miss 
Mellon's  room  he  took  some  tonic 
ordered  by  his  doctor.  He  always 
waited  in  the  shop  until  every 
customer  who  preceded  him  was 
served,  and  one  day  a  well-to-do 
merchant,  taking  notice  of  his 
shabby  clothes  and  pinched  ap- 
pearance, told  the  chemist,  when 
Mr.  Goutts  had  left  the  shop,  that 
he  meant  to  give  him  some  slight 
pecuniary  assistance  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  next  meeting. 
**  Pecuniary  assistance  1 "  exclaimed 
the  chemist,  with  amazement ;  '<  do 
you  know  who  that  gentleman  is?  " 
"  No,"  replied  the  merchant ;  "  but 
I  suppose  some  poor  fellow  in 
reduced  circumstances."  <<  That 
quiet,  unassuming  old  gentleman 
is  none  other  than  Thomas  Goutts, 
the  King's  banker,  and  the 
richest  man  in  London." 


For  seven  years  the  second  Mrs. 
Goutts  enjoyed  the  magnificent 
position  to  which  her  husband  had 
raised  her,  notwithstanding  the 
scandalous  and  mendacious  stories 
about  her  spread  by  her  jealous 
rivals.  Before  her  marriage  he 
had  given  her  that  beautiful  villa, 
Holly  Lodge,  on  the  top  of  High- 
gate  Hill,  where  so  much  of 
Baroness  Burdett-Goutts*8  time  is 
now  spent.  Upon  his  death  it  was 
found  that  Thomas  Goutts  had 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
fortune  to  the  lowly  IrLsh  actress 
whom,  when  eighty  years  old,  he 
had  made  his  wife.  Strange  and 
wonderful  are  the  freaks  of  fortune, 
but  two  luckier  women  than  the 
first  and  second  Mrs.  Goutts  never 
drew  forth  such  a  prize  from  the 
lucky  bag  of  life.  The  following 
extract  speaks  for  itself: — 

<'  The  will  of  Mr.  Thomas  Goutts 
was  opened  and  read  on  the  Sunday 
evening  after  his  death  by  his 
solicitor,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Ooutts,  the  Countess  of  Guildford, 
Lady  Burdett,  and  others  of  the 
family.  It  recites  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  property  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  J&9OO,O00, 
which  he  bequeaths  absolutely  to 
Mrs.  Goutts,  for  her  sole  use  asd 
benefit,  and  at  her  own  disposal, 
without  mentioning  any  other 
person.  The  mansion  and  fnmi- 
ture  in  Stratton  Street  and  the 
villa  on  Highgate  Hill  were  already 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Goutts.  Maoj 
were  surprised  at  this  singular  dis- 
position of  his  property,  but  by 
this  exclusive  bequest  to  his  wife 
no  legacy  duty  is  payable  upon  this 
vast  sum ;  and  Mrs.  Goutts  knew 
his  intentions  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  his  estate,  and  may 
be  trusted  to  carry  out  his  wishes 
to  the  full." 

After  his  death,  an  album  full 
of  theatrical  portraits  which  had 
been  lent  to  Mr.  Goutts  was 
returned  to  Golnaghi.     Opposite  to 
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the  portrait  of  Harriet  Mellon,  it 
was  related  that  in  1815  she  retired 
from  the  stage.  Underneath,  in 
Mr.  Coutts's  own  handwriting, 
appeared  the  words :    <'  when  she 


married  Mr.  Thomas  Ooutts, 
hanker,  of  the  Strand,  which 
proved  the  greatest  blessing  of  his 
life,  and  made  him  the  happiest  of 
men.'* 


An   Apotheosis  of  Hunting. 


Whilb  year  after  year  our  hunting 
seasons  come  and  go,  leaving,  alas  I 
to  many  of  us,  a  future  that  can 
hold  but  few  more  brilliant  runs, 
we  must  often  indulge  in  a  retro- 
spect over  the  ''good  things''  of 
yore,  a  comparison  of  the  past 
with  the  present  that  can  hardly 
&il,  if  our  years  are  lengthening 
out,  to  be  favourable  to  the  past. 
And  so  each  of  us,  in  his  own  way, 
loses  himself  in  a  sweet  reverie 
over  delightful  days,  and,  perhaps, 
some  unhappy  moments,  spent  with 
horse  and  hound  in  bygone  years. 

While  passing  thus  in  mental 
review  old-time  sport  and  its  inci- 
dents of  flood  and  field,  some 
hunting  men  may  ask  themselves, 
"  Has  the  game  been  worth  the 
candle?"  ''Have  the  vexations 
and  inconveniences  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  joys  of  the 
hunting-field  ?  "  "  Which  side  has 
the  loss  and  which  the  profit  in 
our  sporting  account?*'  And — 
whether  we  are  still  playing  the 
game  joyously,  vigorously  as  ever, 
or  are  now  mere  onlookers,  with 
no  golden  hoard  of  youth  and 
health  to  frank  us  on  our  way — 
surely  if  we  have  once  been  sports- 
men, Diana's  gifts  will  ever  seem 
great.  All  the  inconveniences — 
the  thorns  of  the  proverbial  rose 
— incidental  to  hunting  life:  our 
sick  and  cut  horses,  our  own  broken 
hones,  can  be  regarded  quietly  now. 
They  have  taken  their  proper  value 
in  perspective,  and  have  come  very 
near  to  the  vanishing-point.  So, 
we  think  no  sportsman  will  hesitate 


long  over  his  verdict.  If  a  slight 
doubt  should  cross  his  mind  it 
vanishes  as  the  memory  of  delight- 
ful days  rushes  through  his  brain ; 
he  feels  the  soft  southerly,  or  the 
keenness  of  the  bitter  north-easterly, 
wind  on  his  face  once  more ;  he  sees 
the  low-toned  landscape,  the  dark 
grey  of  a  typical  English  day ;  he 
feels  the  quick,  shortening  stride  of 
his  gallant  steed  as  he  nears  "  the 
yawner  " ;  then  the  leap — well  into 
the  next  field — and  so  vanish  all 
doubts  and  fears. 

It  is  an  interesting  picture  that 
hunting  presents  to  us.  The  devo- 
tion of  many  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  to  this  sport  seems  to  the 
over-cautious  a  wilful  risk  of  life 
and  limb ;  while,  to  a  strictly  utili- 
tarian class,  sport  of  all  kinds  seems 
a  sheer  waste  of  time  and  money ; 
and  a  third  band,  that  of  the  hyper- 
critical "unco'  guid,"  recognises 
in  it  only  another  form  of  unholy 
dissipation.  They  cannot  see  that 
a  hunting  man  who  rides  without 
fear  or  favour  in  the  first  flight  is 
also  often  found  in  the  first  flight  in 
life.  They  do  not  recognise  in 
him  the  possessor  of  those  sterling 
qualities  of  "grit"  and  valour. 
To  them  he  is  but  a  hunting  man, 
and — he  is  nothing  more. 

Nowhere  can  the  humours  and 
anxieties  of  life,  a  concentration 
of  its  hopes  and  fears,  be  more 
pleasantly  and  profitably  studied 
than  in  the  hunting-field.  It  is, 
to  some  degree  at  least,  though 
often  unconsciously,  an  hour  of 
trial  for  many,  and  in  this,  as  in 
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•other  trials,  we  stand  revealed  to 
•oar  friends,  and,  what  is  so  often 
still  more  awful,  to  ourselves. 

We  must  often  wonder  why  some 
men  hunt.  What  does  our  old 
friend  Slowfence  dans  ceUe  gaUre  ? 
It  is  so  obviously  not  his  vogue. 
His  appearance  here  seems  so  super- 
fluous, so  opposed  to  the  fitness 
of  things.  His  time  in  the  saddle 
is  to  him  a  period  of  ohronio  un- 
happiness;  nothing  is  right;  his 
horse  is  too  fresh  or  "not  fit," 
while  that  fool  of  a  groom  has 
made  his  stirrup  leathers  too  long 
and  his  curb  chain  too  tight,  and 
then  that  young  Bush  josdes  him 
at  the  place  into  the  lane,  just 
when  he  was  making  preparations 
for  slowly  creeping  down. 

Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with 
a  Slowfence,  and  not  seldom  all 
he  wants  to  make  him  as  good  as 
his  critics  is  nerve,  and  nerve's 
more  brilliant  ally  and  brother-in- 
arms— ^pluck.  But  he  never  feels 
his  courage  rise  when  he  feebly 
calls  on  that  parent  of  fame  as  he 
irresolutely  nears  the  ghastly  un- 
certainty looming  in  front.  For 
him  there  seems  little  of  the  hope 
that  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast.  None  of  the  joy  of  battle 
fills  his  heart.  Ambition  spurs  him 
not  to  great  deeds.  Yet,  perchance, 
he  is  expending  the  whole  of  his 
single  talent,  while  his  bolder 
and  gifted  friends  are  scarcely  draw- 
ing on  their  valour,  though 
they  rejoice  in  a  wealth  of  cour- 
age. But  when  the  day's  sport  is 
over,  even  the  81owfences  may 
have  their  share  of  comparative 
happiness;  for  they,  in  common 
with  us  all,  may  participate  in  that 
aftermath  of  glory  which  is  so 
enjoyable  when  we  have  exchanged 
the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of 
the  saddle  for  the  comforts  and 
certainties  of  the  dinner-table. 
During  this  period  it  has  often 
been  noticed  how  remarkably 
straight  we  all  seem  to  have  gone 


during  the  day,  great  feats,  whicii 
have  quite  escaped  recognition  bj 
our  friends  in  the  morning,  astonish- 
ing them  in  the  evening.  For,  over 
the  dinner-table  we  allow  a 
latitude  to  our  fellow-sportsman* 
and  certainly  to  ourselves,  which 
justice  would  have  obliged  as  to 
somewhat  curb  in  the  day's  earlier 
hours.  Thus,  if  we  have  missed  the 
realities  of  sport  in  the  morning, 
we  may  yet  enjoy  an  idealised  re- 
trospect in  the  evening,  wh^i  the 
horrors  of  wide  places  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  feeble  spirits  are 
at  rest. 

Ahomely  philosopher tellsos  that 
"  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world." 
So,  bearing  this  in  mind,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  Slowfence  when  we 
find  him  in  the  hunting-field ;  nor 
need  we  marvel  at  his  leading 
there  what,  to  daring  spirits, 
must  seem  a  very  humdrum  life, 
for  he  holds  the  opinion  of  that  im- 
mortal M.F.H.,  Mr.  Jorrocks,  with 
regard  to  jumping,  and  tries  to 
reduce  his  risks  to  a  series  of  care- 
fully selected  gaps. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Slowfence 
is  the  death-or-glory  man — the 
man  with  more  of  the  fear  of  deaJtk 
than  the  hope  of  glory.  He  rides 
rather  with  his  spurs  than  his  head 
or  hands;  the  latter  are  mere 
physical  appendages — as  attributes 
of  horsemanship  he  possesses  them 
not.  His  ''  seat  "  is  on  a  very  ex- 
tended scale,  for  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  by  that  name  may  be  defined 
as  a  region  extending  from  his 
horse's  head  to  his  tail.  With  him 
position  is  not  everything.  Thus  it 
is  that  Hardfunker  plays  the  game. 
He  means  to  go,  but  thegoingmeans 
to  him  a  period  of  anything  but 
unalloyed  bliss.  He  possesses  few 
of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
horseman,  with  the  exception  of 
a  spasmodic  courage  which  im- 
pels him  to  fibce  fearful  odds. 
He  is  a  thrusting  example 
of    what    pluck    alone    will    do, 
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and  how  far  it  will  take  its 
possessor.  But  even  courage — 
great,  godlike  gift  that  it  is — has 
its  limitations.  An  apt  definition 
has  heen  given  by  Whyte-Melville 
of  the  two  qualities  of  pluck  and 
nerve :  "  Pluck  takes  you  into  a 
difficulty,  nerve  takes  you  out  of 
it."  Our  friend  can  get  into 
danger,  but  when  there — ? 

However,  both  Slowfence  and 
Hardfunker  have  some  raison 
d'itre,  for  they  hunt  because,  in 
some  dim,  mysterious  way,  they 
like  it.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with 
the  unhappy  one  whom  a  doctor's 
decree  with  regard  to  his  liver  has 
sent  into  the  hunting-field.  The 
irony  of  fate  has  placed  him  in  the 
saddle,  for  hunting  has  been  thrust 
upon  him. 

In  thi3  fin  de  sUcle  century,  this 
age  of  self-analysis,  heart  affec- 
tions— not  even  excepting  a  grande 
pcusum — are  merely  ephemeral  and 
trifling  when  compared  to  the  ills 
that  afflict  our  livers,  for  the  im- 
provement of  which  we  submit  to 
be  dieted  like  Spartans  and  trained 
like  prize-fighters.  So  it  is  that 
every  hunting-field  is  sure  to  pos- 
sess some  representatives  of  the 
"  liver  brigade" — some  weary 
mortalsto  whom  a  gallop  ismerely  a 
substitute  for  a  tonic  or  noxious 
draught  —  learning  by  painful 
process  the  value  of  the  Chelsea 
sage's  opinion  that ''  the  outside  of 
a  horse  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
inside  of  a  man."  To  them 
hunting  is  a  purifying  agent,  a 
cleansing  fire,  through  which  they 
pass  once  or  twice  a  week.  Truly, 
men  have  faced  great  dangers  and 
done  great  deeds  for  love  and  fame, 
and  in  these  degenerate  days  they 
risk  and  dare  as  much  for  their 
livers.  But  for  the  former  achieve- 
ments they  are  called  heroes,  and 
poets  honour  them;  while,  alas 
for  those  working  for  their  livers, 
they  are  unpitied,  and,  consequently, 
unsung.    But  sometimes  those  who 


get  into  the  saddle  for  health  re- 
main in  the  hunting-field  for  pure 
love  of  sport.  They  become 
genuinely  bitten  with  a  love  for 
the  game,  though  men  of  this  class 
seldom  become  anything  approach- 
ing good  horsemen,  for  they  have 
commenced  too  late  in  life  to  reach 
a  fair  level  in  the  art.  Close  work, 
and  business  worries  are  generally 
the  cause  of  these  men  appearing: 
in  the  field.  Their  knowledge  of 
hunting  and  all  its  principles 
remains  in  the  elementary  stage; 
but  their  admiration  for  their 
horses — ^invariably  indifferent  specie 
mens  of  the  hunter — and  their  own 
prowess  waxes  stronger  as  years 
•go  on.  Sometimes  they  actually 
get  the  length  of  believing,  and 
even  saying,  that  nothing  would 
stop  themt  while  their  progress 
from  field  to  field  is  generally 
punctuated  by  exclamations  as  ta 
the  size  of  the  fences,  and  the  extra- 
ordinarily brilliant  way  in  which 
they  are  surmounting  their  diffi- 
culties. With  them  each  succeed- 
ing day  with  hounds — if  they  are  a. 
little  more  out  of  the  ruck  than 
usual — is  "the  best  they  ever 
saw,"  brightening  their  runs,  as. 
some  fortunate  mortals  brighten 
their  lives,  with  self-dehisions. 

Someone,  carried  away  by  the 
fervour  of  patriotic  verse,  has  said  : 
<'  Give  me  the  making  of  a  nation's* 
ballads  and  I  care  not  who  makes 
its  laws  " ;  but  perhaps  this  senti- 
ment treats  "heaven-bom  states- 
men "  with  too  much  indifference. 
However,  if  hunting  men  substitute 
sports  for  ballads  they  may  have, 
^e  think,  a  stronger  and  more^ 
logical  theory  than  the  patriots. 
For,  if  glorious  verse  be  entwined 
with  the  annals  of  a  country's 
greatness,  surely  still  more  are  the 
sports  which  stimulate  the  youth 
and  harden  the  manhood  of  a  great 
nation.  Heroic  deeds  have  never 
lacked  bards,  whose  literature  has 
kept  green  the  memories  of  noble- 
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risks.  Hunting  men  are  noli 
usually  credited  with  possessing 
poetic  temperaments.  But  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  English 
novelists  tells  us  he  has  heard  the 
theory  advanced  that ''  every  hard- 
riding  man  has  a  vein  of  poetry  in 
him.*'  And,  to  illustrate  this,  he 
introduces  us  to  an  aristocratic 
<<thruster"  reading,  and  appa- 
rently enjoying,  the  "Idylls  of 
the  King "  during  a  railway 
journey. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
of  the  wonderful  influence  which 
the  pursuit  of  hunting  for  centuries 
has  had  on  the  development  of  the 
British  character,  for  constant 
references  to  the  sport  occur  in  the 
history  of  each  reign.  From  that 
fatal  day  when  the  Bed  King  came 
to  such  dire  grief  in  the  New 
Forest,  on  through  the  brilliant 
Oourt  and  epoch-making  times  of 
.the  Virgin  Queen,  down  to  our  own 
progressive  and,  we  think,  no  less 
hard-riding  age,  some  form  of 
hunting  has  'been  part  and  parcel 
of  the  daily  lives  of  our  rulers  and 
sovereigns.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
civil  war,  hunting  was  not  entirely 
stopped;  for  we  have  heard  a 
legend  to  the  effect  that  a  pack  of 
hounds  and  their  followers  of  peace- 
ful country  gentlemen  passed  be- 
tween the  opposing  hosts  of  Bound- 
heads  and  Cavaliers,  drawn  up  in 
•battle  array. 

But  great  power  as  hunting  has 
been  in  the  past,  it  has  surely 
never  been  so  powerful,  so  full  of 
vitality,  as  in  this  present  age.  In 
bygone  times,  indeed,  down  to 
within  the  last  seventy  years,  it 
was  merely  the  leisured  class  aifd 
its -immediate  retinue  that  hunted 
— sportsmen  who  lived  on,  and  de- 
rived their  income  from,  the  land 
over  which  they  hunted.  But  "  all 
is  now  changed  '* ;  the  busiest  and 
hardest-worBng  of  men  —  men 
immersed  in  business  and  politics 
— ride  with  the  same  ardour  and 


success  with  which  they  pursue 
their  callings.  In  the  distraction 
of  sport  they  forget  their  everyday 
troubles.  Yes,  the  unknown  danger 
of  the  trappiest  places,  the  oncertoiii- 
ties  of  the  most  uncertain  of  banks, 
are  trifling  bothers  when  compared 
with  the  prosaic  realities  of  our  daily 
life,  from  which  hunting  gives  us 
a  respite.  Anyone  can  join  in  the 
sport  if  he  possess  a  smart  horse, 
and  if  he  and  his  mount  rejoice  in 
fairly  stout  hearts.  From  peer  to 
the  owner  of  three  acres,  from  octo- 
genarian to  the  young  ten-year-old, 
all  can  be  seen  disporting  them- 
selves. 

In  this  arena  a  manly  nature 
generally  appears  at  its  best.  Man 
becomes  more  offhand,  so  to  speak, 
under  the  glorious  stimulant  of 
fresh  air  and  sport,  a  blend  which 
far  excels  every  other  "pick-me- 
up,"  however  cunningly  concocted ; 
and  in  the  hunting-field  the 
pleasantest  friendships  are  quickly 
formed. 

All  who  have  hunted  from  early 
boyhood  remember  well  the  painful 
process  of  evolution  by  which  they 
at  last  became  good  horsemen.  The 
dread  that  filled  our  young  hearts ; 
the  awful  insecurity  of  seat;  the 
hasty  clutch  at  our  small  steed's 
neck ;  the  flouts  and  jibes  of  some 
of  our  critics,  the  smiling  sympathy 
of  others — ^how  the  scenes  crowd 
back  on  one's  memory  I 

And  it  is  this  training  that  has 
stood  so  well  to  many  a  man  in 
after  life.  The  lesson  to  act 
promptly,  that  reliance  on  oneself, 
the  decision  on  several  details  in  a 
flash  of  thought-:— these  are  pecu- 
liarly the  product  of  the  hunting- 
field.  For  the  cool  courage  and 
strong  nerve  which  keep  a  man  in 
the  first  flight,  thoughtful  of  his 
horse,  yet  meaning,  "  come  what, 
come  may,"  to  be  with  the  hounds, 
are  qualities  which  can,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  cultivated  and  developed, 
and  they  are  qualities  which  go  far 
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to  keep  a  man  in  the  front  ranks  of 
any  walk  of  life. 

The  ablest  of  our  soldiers  were, 
and  are,  very  often  the  best  of  men 
to  hounds.  The  keen  eye,  the 
tested  nerve,  and  correct  appraise- 
ment of  danger  which  they  acquire, 
have,  in  many  "  a  tight  place  "  of 
actual  warfare  turned  seeming 
disaster  into  glorious  victory.  The 
Iron  Duke's  devotion  to  the  sport 
is  a  matter  of  history;  he  is  de- 
scribed as  '^following  the  hounds 
as  he  followed  the  enemy," 
quietly,  persistently,  ever  acting  on 
Goethe's  noble  life-motto,  ''Un- 
hasting,  unresting";  while  that 
great  commander  of  the  New  World, 
George  Washington,  was  a  famous 
horseman,  and  in  the  delightful 
pages  of  **  The  Virginians  "  we  read 
of  his  love  for  sport.  But  it  would 
be  idle  to  try  and  enumerate  the 
famous  men  whose  performances 
when  riding  to  hounds  have  been 
as  brilliant  as  their  lives.  Ex- 
amples from  all  professions ;  shining 
lights  in  every  walk  of  life,  occur 
to  us.  The  Church  has  given  us 
some  splendid  specimens  of  the 
hunting  man;  the  man  whose 
calling  was  not  made  less  sacred 
by  a  day's  sport.  Who  can  ever 
forget  that  Charles  Eangsley,  that 
magnificent  type  of  British  man- 
hood, was  a  hunting  man  ?  While 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  "Jack" 
Bussell  will  long  be  green  in  that 
beautiful  country  where  he  minis- 
tered with  gentle  grace,  and  over 
which  he  rode  with  keen  vigour  for 
half  a  lifetime.  "  Ah  !"  said  an 
admiring  parishioner  to  a  stranger, 
who  had  expressed  great  pleasure 
at  Mr. Bussell's sermon ;  "you  have 
seen  him  in  the  wood  (pulpit),  but 


you  should  see  him  in  the  pig- 
skin I  "  For  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's happy  performances  in  both 
seem'  to  have  delighted  most  of  his 
flock,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  fold  of  many  of  those 
hypercritical  individuals  who  main- 
tain that  a  "  hunting  parson "  is 
unfit  for  his  holy  profession. 

Is  there  any  other  field  in  which 
life  and  its  side-lights  can  be  studied 
so  pleasantly  as  in  this  little, 
fleeting  world  of  which  we  write  ? 
There  are  some  good  people  who 
think  that  the  hunting  man  is  of 
one  type  only,  and  their  conception 
of  this  type  is  not  altogether  flatter- 
ing; for  Nimrod  suffers  sadly  at 
their  hands,  in  their  eyes  being 
only  of  the  earth,  earthy.  They 
imagine  that  Squire  Western  reigns 
supreme  wherever  sport  flourishes. 
They  seem  unable  to  realise  that 
the  men  who  now  devote  a  part  of 
their  leisure  to  the  hunting-field 
can  well  hold  their  own  in  cultured 
circles  and  in  the  high-pressure 
intellectual  life  of  the  century. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the 
future  of  hunting  in  this  country. 
But,  in  the  face  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing population,  and  the  consequent 
shrinkage  of  agriculture,  a  time 
may  soon  come  when  sportsmen 
shall  have  to  be  content  with  far 
smaller  playing  fields  than  those 
they  now  enjoy — ^fields  which  per- 
haps may  be  mere  bits  of  rus  in 
urbe,  tiny  remnants  of  those  great 
pastures  over  which  their  freer 
forefathers  sported.  But  there 
are  still  happy  years  of  sport 
for  us,  and,  we  hope,  many  future 
generations,  ere  the  music  of 
the  flying  pack  is  silenced  in  Old 
England.  Hugh  Henbt. 
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Animal  Painters. 

VIII,— JOHN    WOOTTON. 
Bt   Sib    Waltbb   Qilbbt,  Babt. 


In  ttus  series  of  biographies  of 
animal  painters  the  only  artists 
hitherto  dealt  with  have  been  those 
who  painted  in  the  present  century. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article, 
however,  to  give  some  account  of 
one  who  was  the  earliest  English 
artist,  of  any  repute,  who  painted 
pictures  relating  to  animtds  and 
sport. 

Prior  to  the  year  1700,  the  only 
important  painters  resident  in  this 
country  were  artists  from  Italy, 
Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  France, 
and  Belgium.  Most  of  these  held 
schools  of  art,  and  instructed  our 
countrymen  in  oil-painting,  and 
for  this  reason  the  works  of  Eng- 
lish artists  of  this  period  are  of 
considerable  interest. 

John  Wootton,  the  subject  of 
this  article,  is  said,  by  Horace 
Walpole  and  others,  to  have  been 
the  pupil  of  John  Wyck,  a  cele- 
brated Dutch  master,  well  known 
for  his  battle  pieces,  equestrian 
pictures,  and  paintings  dealing  with 
hunting  and  hawking.  As  John 
Wyck  died  at  Mortlake  in  1702, 
his  pupil  Wootton  must  have  been 
yezy  young,  and  certainly  at  that 
time  not  out  of  his  teens.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Wootton  was  bom 
about  1685,  and  died  in  London  in 
1765,  at  his  house  which  he  built 
for  himself  in  Cavendish  Square. 

After  Wootton  had  studied  in 
London  he  visited  Newmarket,  for 
the  purpose  of  painting  the  horses 
then  engaged  in  racing.  It  was 
while  resid^g  there  that  he  painted 
his  principal  pictures  connected 
with  Turf  subjects,  many  of  which 
are  still  in  existence.  Being 
at  this  time  the  only  Exiglish  artist 
who  devoted  his  attention  to  such 
subjects,  it  is  but  natural  that  he 


obtained  many  patrons  for  his  work, 
amongst  whom  the  most  important 
was  Henry,  third  Duke  of  B^ufort, 
who  acted  towards  him  not  only 
as  a  patron,  but  a  friend,  and,  re- 
cognising his  ability,  at  his  own 
expense  sent  him  to  Rome. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  his  anecdotes 
of  painting  in  Enghmd,  published 
in  1782,  pays  a  great  tribute  to 
Wootton's  ability,  mentioning  that 
he  was  "  making  himself  known, 
painting  with  consummate  skill, 
animation,  and  truth,"  and  de- 
scribing him  as  ''  a  capital  master 
in  the  branch  of  his  profession  to 
which  he  chiefly  devoted  himself, 
and  by  which  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified  to  please  in  this  country. 
in.  his  landscapes  he  afterwards 
followed  the  style  of  Grasper 
Poussin,  and  sometimes  imitated 
the  glow  of  Claud  Lorrain."  Wal- 
pole further  mentions  that  his 
prices  were  high;  ''for  a  single 
horse  he  has  been  paid  40  guineas, 
and  20  when  smaller  than  Hfe." 

WoottQn's  collection  was  sold 
before  his  death,  on  his  quitting 
the  profession;  his  drawings  and 
prints  on  January  21st,  1761,  and 
his  pictures  the  12th  and  ISth  of 
March  following. 

The  present  Duke  of  Beaufort 
possesses  many  examples  of 
Wootton's  works  at  Badminton. 
In  the  front  hall  there  are  five 
large  pictures — "  A  Stag  Hunt," 
painted  by  him  before  going  to 
Bome;  the  other  four,  ''Hunting 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  with  Stone- 
henge  in  distance '' ;  "  Hunting  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  with  Netheiavon 
House  "  ;  ''  Newmarket  from 
Cambridge  Side  of  the  Ditch"; 
and  *<  Oripe,"  a  racehorse  (dated 
1784),  being  rubbed  down  after  the 
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race  he  bad  won.  The  last-named 
picture  contains  portraits  of  the 
third  Duke,  his  brother,  with  Sir 
Catkin  Williams  Wynn  looking  on. 

There  are  also  many  smaller 
works  at  Badminton,  one  in  par- 
ticular— a  covey  of  partridges,  with 
pointer-dogs  and  men  with  nets 
coming  up  behind.  The  Duke  says 
that  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  declared 
this  picture  to  be  <'  not  only  a  far 
better  picture  than  he  himself  had  • 
ever  painted,  but  the  best  animal 
picture  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that 
you  could  see  the  dog  crawling 
along  to  the  birds." 

In  the  long  corridor  at  Windsor 
Castle  there  are  two  large  and  im- 
portant pictures  by  Wootton  of  the 
Boyal  BuckhoundB  hunting  in  the 
Forest,  with  many  horsemen  in  the 
dress  of  the  period. 

St.  James's  Palace  contains 
three  examples  of  Wootton's 
work.  Over  the  mantel-piece  in 
the  first  reception  room  is  a 
life  -  size  equestrian  portrait  of 
George  II.,  seated  on  a  dark 
chesnut  horse  with  two  white  hind 
feet,  its  mane  being  plaited  with 
blue  ribbons.  The  size  of  this  canvas 
(which  was  formerly  at  Carlton 
House)  is  7  ft.  11^  in.  by  9  ft.  7  in., 
and  it  is  labelled  as  by  "  Wootton 
and  Pyne."  In  the  Banqueting 
Boom  are  two  large  battle-pieces, 
each  10  feet  by  16  feet,  depicting 
the  Siege  of  Lisle  and  the  Siege 
of  Toumay  respectively.  These 
pictures  were  formerly  in  the 
great  drawing-room  at  Kensington 
Palace. 

Another  battle-piece  by  Wootton 
is  a  portrait  of  William,  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  with  the  routed 
army  of  the  Pretender  in  the  back- 
ground, a  picture  which  was  en- 
graved by  Baron. 

The  present  Duke  of  Richmond 
has  at  Goodwood  House  seven 
pictures,  one  representing  Lady 
Georgina  Lennox,  with  pony  and 
attendant,    dated    1788;    also  six 
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portraits  of  hunters,  including  the 
celebrated  Bay  Bolton. 

The  Marquis  of  Bath  also  has  in 
his  collection  at  Longleat  six 
hunting  pictures  of  Wootton's. 

In  a  private  collection  in  Essex 
there  is  a  large  picture,  in  good 
preservation,  of  the  Duke  of 
Kingston  on  horseback,  with  a 
distant  view  of  Thoresby  Hall, 
Lincolnshire ;  also  the  keepers,  and 
eleven  young  pointer-dogs,  all  in 
the  act  of  pointing  to  game. 
There  is  an  engraving  from  this 
work,  executed  by  Pritchard,  in  the 
Elsenham  Hall  collection,  which 
bears  the  inscription,  '*  His  Grace 
and  attendants  going  a-setting." 

In  the  Elsenham  collection 
there  are  also  several  examples  of 
Wootton,  amongst  the  number  the 
following:  A  large  upright  paint- 
ing, formerly  at  Houghton  Hall,  of 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole  standing  by  his 
hunter,  with  hounds  in  the  fore- 
ground. A  picture,  also  from 
Houghton  Hall,  <<  Waiting  for  the 
Master,"  a  groom  holding  a  grey 
horse  with  cropped  ears.  An  en- 
graving from  this  picture  accom- 
panies this  article.  A  portrait  of 
"The  Bloody-shouldered  Arabian," 
with  his  Persian  groom,  and  a 
greyhound — ^the  picture  is  signed 
and  dated  1726.  A  life-size  portrait 
of  an  "  Irish  Water  Spaniel "  This 
latter  excellent  example  of  Wootton 
was  in  the  Hamilton  Castle  collec- 
tion. It  is  in  a  quaint  wood  frame  of 
the  period,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
carved  emblematic  female  head  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  shell. 

Wootton  also  executed  ''AHunt- 
ing  Piece  *'  for  the  Hunting  Hall 
at  Houghton,  Norfolk,  8  feet  long, 
and  6  feet  high,  containing  por- 
traits on  horseback  of  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole,  Colonel  Charles  Churchill, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  which  was 
engraved  by  D.  Lerpinsir,  and  pub- 
lished in  1778,  by  John  Boydell. 

Many  pictures  for  the  gallery  at 
Althorp,  Northamptonshire,  were 
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painted  by  Wootion,  amongst  them 
one  entitled  "  The  Chase  is  over," 
inth  portraits  of  the  Hon.  John 
Bpenoer,  Charles  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  Lord  Vane.  A  plate 
from  this  work  (with  descriptive 
particulars  relating  to  the  pictnre) 
is  given  with  this  article. 

Wootton  also  painted  the  por- 
trait of  Tregonwell  Frampton, 
Esq.,  who  died  March  12th,  1727, 
aged  eighty -six  years.  He  is 
remembered  as  "  The  Father  of  the 
Turf,'*  and  owner  of  the  celebrated 
horse  Dragon,  which  ran  when  the 
sport  of  horse-racing  commenced 
at  Newmarket  He  was  Keeper 
of  the  Banning  Horses  at  New- 
market to  their  Majesties  William 
in.,  Qaeen  Anne,  Oeorge  I.,  and 
Oeorge  H.  This  picture  has  been 
engraved  in  two  or  three  sizes,  and 
depicts  the  old  man  seated  in  his 
easy-chair,  with  a  trimmed  fighting 
cock  on  a  table  by  his  side,  a  grey- 
houndresting  his  head  upon  his  kmee. 
The  larger-sized  engraving  has 
also  a  medallion,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  celebrated  racehorse  Dragon. 

Besides  Wootton's  many  por- 
traits of  favourite  racehorses, 
several  of  which  were  engraved, 
there  is  a  set  of  seven  '<  Fox  Hunt- 
ing" scenes,  engraved  by  Camot, 
and  a  number  of  illustrations  also 
were  designed  by  him  for  ''Gay's 
Fables,"  published  in  1727. 

"The  Chase  is  Over." 
Wootton  also  painted  this  im- 
portant work,  which  was  engraved 
by  Piercy  Boberts*. 

A  plate  which  fftces  this  article 
is  reproduced  from  the  Annalt 
of  Sporting  for  October,  1827, 
with  the  interesting  particulars  as 
follows: — 

Althoip  Hall,  a  splendid  nuuision, 
some  dx  miles  from  Korthampton,  has, 
for  apwazds  of  three  centoriee^  been  in 
the  poBoeooion  of  the  noble  family  of 
Spencer ;  but  the  period  to  which  we 
attach  the  moet  importance  iB  that  of 
about  a  oentonr  ago,  for  it  was  tiien 
embellished  with   trophies,  mementos. 


iUnstratloiis,  and  its  oommodioiu  halh 
and  ample  precincts  animated  with 
whatever  condnoed  to  sport ;  in  fact, 

'<  AU  the  joUy  chase  was  here. 

With  hiawk,  and  horse,  and 
spear," 

and  which  marked  the  ruling  aid 
glorious  pasBicm  of  its  noble  ininates 

Charles,  the  second  Doke  of  Msd- 
boroogh,  the  grandfather  of  the  preeosi 
Duke,  was  at  the  period  of  wluch  vt 
are  speaking,  tiie  possessor  of  Althat|^ 
and  his  spirit  and  liberality  led  him  to 
decorate  tne  broad  sides  of  thesopsrb 
entrance  hall  with  paintings  by  tiis 
pencil  of  the  once  famed  and  still  hig^j 
esteemed  John  Wootton,  descriptiTe  i 
the  matchlees  pleasores  of  the  jovisl 
chase. 

To  the  left,  covering  the  whole  sidB^ 
there  is  a  glowing  representation  of  thst 
moment  of  *' maddening  joy,"  '^k 
Burst" ;  whilst  opposite,  and  of  eqssl 
dimensions,  is  itscompsnion  (theorisissl 
of  our  engraving),  ''The  Chase  is  oveb* 

The  main  inciaents  of  the  picture  sn 
80  familiar  to  eveiy  good  sportsmsa 
that  we  need  not  iUnstrate  by  wordi; 
Beynard  is  beaten— slain ;  the  hnntsnnB 
holds  him  aloft,  and  the  brash  beoog 
woi^  the  hungered  hounds  are  leapiag 
around  in  eager  rivalry  for  their  shsis 
of  the  spoil. 

To  the  left  of  the  picture,  in  the  f ofe> 
ground,  is  a  group,  <a:awn  and  ezeoated 
with  great  spirit  and  truth.  The  lover 
figure^  te  t£e  left,  is  the  Hon.  Joha 
Spencer,  grandfather  to  the  presoik 
Earl;  the  central  figure  is  tiiat  sf 
Charles  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  aadtts 
third  fif^ure,  to  the  right,  is  that  tf 
Lord  Yane,  who  used  constantly  to 
hunt  with  the  Duke;  and,  judgos 
from  his  appearance,  we  should  set  Ida 
down  as  equally  fifood  in  the  field  ssd 
jovial  at  the  table.  He  was  a  jolly  dof, 
depend  upon  it. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  paintisg 
which  will  also  bear  a  scrutiny,  ssd 
which  well  depictures  the  momest 
when,  with  the  modem  poet  of  Scotlaad, 
we  may  exclaim : 

"  Huntsman,  rest,  the  chase  is  dons ; 
Think  not  yet  of  rising  sun." 

Now,  we  are  qiiite  aware  that  ovr 
modem,  fast-going  fox-hunters,  with 
whom  pace  is  evei^thing,  will  smile  at 
the  hunting  caps,  high  boots,  ample 
coats,  and  ill  the  etceteras  of  oostums 
which  make  up  a  sportsman  of  a  centoiy 
ago;  but  BtUl  there  are  thoee  who  look 
back  with  fond  reminiscence  to  the 
jovialities  of  the  olden  time,  and  who 
assert  that,  although  we  might  have 
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l^fained  in  speed,  shape,  breed,  and 
show,  wehaye  lost  in  tone,  stoutness, 
in  hunting-oaps  (really  a  loss  in  oar 
opinion),  and  in  plnok  over  the  bowL 
y<m  noatrvm  tantas  componere  Utes.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  reoonoile  these  dif- 
ferences. It  is  onr  proTinoe  to  please 
both  parties,  and  both,  in  this  instance, 
may  oe  assured  that  we  have  shown 
them  a  true  sporting  field  of  the  time 
of  George  the  First. 

The  career  of  Wootton  is  all  the 


more  interesting  as  his  pictures 
are  identified  with  the  names  and 
homes  of  so  many  well-known  men 
and  places  familiar  to  English 
sportsmen,  while  his  pictures 
would,  if  Uiey  could  be  brought  to- 
gether, serve  as  a  true  historical 
record  of  the  sporting  pursuits  and 
habits  of  our  ancestors  of  some 
two  hundred  years  ago. 


Drawn   Matches. 


I  HAVE  just  gone  through  an 
amount  of  treadmill  work  which  is 
my  favourite  aversion,  and  it 
consisted  of  going  through  cricket 
statistics  of  last  season  with  an 
«ye  to  finding  out  the  cause  why 
thirty  matches  between  counties  in 
the  championship  contests  ended 
in  a  draw.  I  am  not  going  to  in- 
fiict  on  the  readers  of  Baily  the 
facts  and  figures  seriatim,  or  I 
should  probably  be  voted  a  nuisance. 
The  wet  season  was  answerable  for 
half  the  unfinished  contests  as 
nearly  as  may  be. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  drawn  matches  was  the 
use  of  the  enormously  heavy  rollers, 
the  hydrants,  and  the  lawn-mowers, 
by  the  aid  of  which  what  should 
be  a  ''fair,  level  greensward" 
is  often  converted  into  what  is 
practically  an  asphalt  floor  to 
start  with,  which  becomes  a 
mud-walk  should  heavy  rain  fall. 
Some  years  since,  William  Mort- 
lock  and  "William  Shepherd,  two 
of  the  old  Surrey  eleven,  hired  a 
railway  archway  at  Spa  Boad 
Station,  and  fitted  it  up 
with  nets  and  creases  and  stumps 
for  practice.  I  really  forget  whether 
it  was  lighted  with  daylight  or  gas, 
but  the  light  was  good  enough.  I 
went  there  and  tried  it,  but  it  was  so 


absurdly  easy  to  the  batsman  that 
there  was  no  sport  in  it  whatever. 

Before  me  now  is  a  cricket 
advertisement  of  a  lawn-mower, 
warranted  to  cut  the  grass  down 
to  the  roots ;  of  a  colossal  roller; 
and  of  hydrants  of  various  qualities, 
and  I  look  on  these  as  the  demons 
of  the  cncket-field,  when  used,  as 
they  commonly  are,  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  a  cricket-ground  into 
a  very  hard,  billiard-table  surface 
of  compressed  earth,  with  little  or  no 
grass  on  the  top.  There  are  some 
soils  which  require  a  heavy  roUer 
occasionally,  especially  in  the 
spring,  when  the  March  winds  are 
on  ;  and  after  a  thorough  bush- 
harrowing  with  an  old-fashioned 
harrow  of  bushes,  with  a  good 
weight  on  it,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  too  heavy 
a  roller  to  draw  up  the  moisture 
from  the  ground,  and  create  a  good 
level  surface.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  in  order  to  make  a  true  pitch 
without  disturbing  the  natural 
spring  of  the  ground,  a  hand-roller 
is  far  preferable  if  the  ground  be 
properly  prepared  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  And  the  old- 
fashioned  way — I  mean  on  ground 
with  good  turf  and  a  sound  bottom 
to  ;it — was  as  follows.  Two  days 
before  a  match  the  soil  about  the 
pitch  was  slightly  raised   with   a 
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five-pronged  fork,  and  at  sunset, 
either  with  a  hydrant  with  a  rose 
to  it,  or  a  watering-pot,  was  well 
watered,  so  that  the  water  perco- 
lated like  rain  down  to  the  roots  of 
the  grass.  Next  day,  before  the 
dew  was  off,  the  surface  was  swept 
with  a  scythe  or  light  lawn-mower, 
leaving  a  covering  of  short  grass, 
and  when  the  dew  was  off  the  ground 
was  well  rolled  with  a  hand-roller. 
Such  was  the  only  preparation  on 
Mitcham  Oreen,  which  is  histori- 
cally one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
fine,  natural  turf  known,  the  sub- 
soil being  like  that  at  the  Oval 
— ^rich  soil  with  a  gravel  bottom. 
All  elevens  who  used  to  come  there 
gave  Mitcham  Green  the  same 
character,  and  the  Australians  say 
that  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  turf 
in  England,  and  they  always  come 
there  for  preliminary  practice 
when  they  visit  us.  It  was 
with  a  deep  sigh  that  I  saw,  a 
few  days  since,  on  revisiting 
my  old  haunt,  a  heavy  roller 
on  that  ground.  I  have  seen 
made,  and  have  made  with  my 
own  hands,  many  a  wicket  in 
different  places,  and  I  never  found 
the  old-fashioned  style  to  fail,when 
the  soil  was  good,  with  a  good 
bottom.  The  evil  of  the  asphalt 
wicket  is  on  the  second  day  of  a 
match ;  if  there  has  been  rain,  the 
**  compressed"  soil  swells,  leaving 
a  wet  surface  and  kicking  wicket, 
and,  as  Fuller  Pilch  used  to  say, 
«  the  ball  is  all  over  the  shop  like 
a  flea  in  a  bed,'*  and  the  bats- 
man is  powerless.  Again,  if  the 
weather  keeps  fine  and  dry, 
and,  according  to  modem  custom, 
the  pitch  is  swept  with  a  broom, 
the  surface,  which  has  become 
"  brittle  *'  like  piecrust,  flies  away 
in  dust,  the  batsmen  find  a 
<<  kicking  "  wicket,  and  there  is  a 
^<  dust-hole  "  at  either  end  worn  by 
the  bowlers'  feet.  Should  rain 
fall,  the  dust-hole  becomes  a  mud 
puddle.    If  you  inspect  the  wicket 


before  a  match,  you  constantly  hear 
the  remark,  "  Whoever  wins  the 
toss  ought  to  win  the  match."  The 
result  of  last  year's  championship 
matches  which  were  finished  was 
that  those  who  had  first  hands 
scored  fif  by-seven,  against  forty-four 
wins  by  their  opponents.  AJiyhow, 
in  these  days  when  eminent 
cricketers  meet  the  same  bowlers 
match  after  match,  and  also  in 
Maryldbone  matches  and  at  the 
nets,  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
''bread-and-butter  wicket"  is  a 
heavy  handicap  on  the  bowler. 
''The  Doctor"  in  his  book  says 
that  he  thinks  the  bowling  was 
better  and  more  difficult  years  ago, 
probably  because  the  ground  helped 
the  bowler ;  and  also  perhaps  when 
there  was  less  cricket  there  were 
first-class  bowlers  enough  "to  go 
round."  ThelateLordBessborongh, 
better  known  as  "Fred.  Ponsonby  " 
of  the  past,  in  an  excellent 
article  on  cricket  published  in  a 
little  book  called  "Old  Cricket  and 
Cricketers,"  written  by  the  Bishop 
of  Tasmania,  makes  a  remark  that 
the  old  "  head  "  under-arm  bowl- 
ing, for  a  change,  might  be  fruitful 
now.  History  tells  us,  as  well  as 
oral  evidence  and  ocular  demon- 
stration prove,  that  a  novel  change 
in  bowling  has  often  proved  verj 
fatal.  Fifty  years  ago  William 
Clark,  the  old  under-arm  slow 
bowler,  whose  style  was  much  like 
pitching  a  quoit— the  variation  in 
length,  pace,  and  pitch  being 
admirably  concealed — upset  tfa« 
Kent  and  many  other  elevens; 
Mr.  V.  E.  Walker,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixties,  was  equally  fat^ 
with  his  slow  under-arm  bowling 
— plu9  his  wonderful  fielding  off  h^ 
own  bowling;  James  Boutherton, 
who  bowled  regularly  for  Surrey 
in  and  after  1B66,  paralysed  Kotts 
at  the  Oval ;  Mr.  David  Buchanan, 
the  bold ' '  Buccaneer,"  with  his  slow 
round-arm,  left-handed,  was  the 
terror    of    the   Players  ;   Mr.  £. 
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A,  Nepean,  with  high -drop- 
ping, slow  lobsi  was  equally 
effective  when  he  first  came  out ; 
and,  a  little  before  him,  the  best  bats- 
men of  England  felt  about  as  merry 
as  the  Greek  chiefs  did  when,  after 
death,  they  saw  the  pious  ^Eneas  in 
hell,  when  Mr.  A.  6.  Steel  appeared, 
ball  in  hand,  at  the  wicket. 
Surely  now  it  must  be  patent  to 
the  captains  of  counties,  who  will 
hold  their  meeting  in  Cattle  Show 
week,  that  something  might  be  done 
to  stop  the  constant  draws.  As 
things  are,  on  grounds  where  stumps 
are  £rawn  at  6.80,  the  time  per  day 
is  six  hours  and  a-half  on  the  first, 
and  seven  hours  on  the  second  and 
third  days,  from  which  have  to  be 
deducted  time  occupied  by  luncheon, 
time  between  innings,  time  between 
each  batsman*s  innings,  going  oyer, 
pulling  up  flannel  trousers,  patting 
down  the  wicket,  &c.,  the  much- 
to-be-deplored  waste  in  "trial 
balls"  or  getting  photographed 
(the  two  wickedest  "  waste  pipes  " 
of  all),  and  chatting  with  the 
wicket-keeper  whilst  one  of  the 
crowd  is  returning  a  boundary 
ball,  which,  under  the  old  system, 
might  have  been  caught  on  open 
grounds,  or  picked  up,  dashed  in,  or 
have  caused  a  **  run  out.**  Now, 
captains  of  England,  can't  you  do 
something  to  stop  these  draws?  Can't 
you  bind  over  Sussex  to  keep  the 
peace  for  keeping  a  disorderly 
€ricket-ground  against  the  interest 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  whereby 
they  are  deluded  into  registering 
large  averages  on  a  ground  sup- 
posed to  have  been  shaved  by 
the  barber  and  ironed  by  the 
tailor  with  his  goose?  Look  herel 
"  Sussex  V.  Somerset  " — Sussex  : 
First  innings,  518  ;  second  in- 
nings, 247  (declared),  nine  wickets 
down.  Somerset :  First  innings, 
465 ;  second  innings,  118,  three 
wickets  down.  Ajad,  again,  at 
Brighton,  v.  Hants  :  Sussex,  290, 
and  857  (declared)  for  nine  wickets 


down;  and  Hants,  290,  and  258 
for  three  wickets  down.  Former 
convictions  can  be  brought  against 
all  counties  —  against  Sussex  and 
Hants  for  "smuggling"  on  the 
coast  in  days  gone  by;  against 
Somerset  for  poaching,  up-to-date 
probably,  if  "the  delight  on  a 
shiny  night  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year**  holds  good  as  it  did  when 
the  immortal  poaching  song  was 
written.  Mr.  Pierce  at  Lord's  can 
be  cautioned  only  against  having  a 
wicket  prepared  on  which  Middle- 
sex in  their  first  innings  scored 
566,  and  Sussex  in  their  first  862 
and  881  in  their  second  for  eight 
wickets.  Lord's,  with  its  deep  bed 
of  clay,  is  a  very  difficult  ground  to 
manage,  and  it  must  be  very  smooth 
to  be  safe.  Some  of  the  best  ama- 
teurs say  sometimes  "  The  wicket 
was  too  easy  '* ;  but  that  cannot 
be  helped  when  heavy  clay  is 
the  soil. 

Besides  the  easy  grounds,  there 
are  other  reasons  for  the  long 
scores,  the  most  serious  and  most 
to  be  lamented  of  which  is  the 
l.b.w.  question.  It  is  no  good  going 
back  to  that  old  grievance.  It  is, 
however,'  consolatory  to  think  that 
the  majority  of  cricketers  of  the 
front  ranks  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  avoid  the  infringement  of 
the  law  as  it  was  formerly  equit- 
ably administered,  judging  &om 
bowler's  hand  to  wicket.  The  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  boundary- 
hit  rule  has,  of  course,  prolonged 
innings  to  animconscionable  length, 
as  batsmen  are  not  pumped  out  by 
hard  running,  and  avoid  the  danger 
of  being  "run  out."  Again,  flie 
universal  adoption  of  the  "  cathe-  • 
rine-wheel  bowling  "  has  created 
a  similarity  of  style  which  takes 
the  sting  out  of  much  of  the  de- 
livery, and  the  "  head  "  bowlers — 
such  as  Mr.  A.  O.  Steel,  Alfred 
Shaw,  and  Tom  Emmefcfc  —  are 
diminishing  in  numbers ;  a  really 
good  lob  bowler  is  also  a  vara  avis. 
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It  might  be  worth  confiidezatioii 
whether  the  olosnre  might  Dot  be 
adopted  at  any  time  of  the  game, 
which  would  enable  a  captain 
whose  side  has  made,  saj,  250  or 
800  runs  to  abandon  the  first 
innings.  Then  comes  the  question 
of  gate  money,  which  is  a  large  con- 
sideration when  fourteen  counties 
play  not  less  than  sixteen  matches 
in  aU,  and  expenses  are  very  heavy. 
In  teici,  it  is  a  difficult  question 
altogether ;  but  all  must  agree  that 
out  of  181  matches  which  were 
played  (one  being  abandoned), 
thirty  ought  not  to  have  been 
drawn.  Puzzle  for  captains  of 
counties  and  M.G.C. :  without  any 
interference  by  any  other  clubs  or 
committees,  to  see  what  can  be 
done.  The  shortest  cut  to  it  seems 
to  many  old  cricketers  to  be  to 
sanction,  by  legislation,  what  was 
always  the  practice  after  round-arm 
bowhng  became  common,  though 
not  strictly  recorded  in  the  law, 
and  to  judge  the  l.b.w.  from 
bowler's  hand  to  wicket.  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  umpires  could  not  do  so, 
for  they  did  it  for  years,  to  everyone's 
satisfaction ;  and  at  the  present 
time  on  the  prairies  of  Canada, 
where  they  are  very  keen  on  cricket 
whenever  a  rare  holiday  occurs, 
'<  guard  "  isgivenbytheumpirefrom 
the  bowler's  hand  to  wicket,  and 
there  is  not  the  smallest  difficulty. 
Our  Canadian  cousins  call  unfair 
"legging"  and  "padding"  "the 
English  vice";  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  frequently,  in  the 
wilds,  umpiring  has  to  be  done  by 
members  of  the  in  side  as  there  are 
seldom  any  outside  spectators  who 
are  qualified  for  the  post,  and  men 
have  to  give  thdr  own  side  out,  and 
do  so  impartially.  I  have  stood 
umpire  many  times  out  there,  and, 
having  given  the  batsman  "  guard," 
could  judge  the  run  of  the  bail  as 
truly  as  if  I  was  behind  the  bowler. 


Leg  -  before  -  wicket  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  fractions  of  an 
inch,  just  as  pepper  is  sold  by  the 
quarter  of  an  ounce.  A  £air, 
equitable  decision,  never  forgetting 
to  give  doubt  in  favour  of  the 
batsman,  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  cry  of  "giving  umpires 
too  much  power"  is  raised  by 
men  who  want  to  get  an  average 
anyhow.  If  an  umpire  is  inefficient 
or  notoriously  partial,  "shelve 
him."  Why  pay  a  man  a  large  sum 
for  what  he  does  not  do  properly  ? 

Thus  far  had  I  written  when  a 
happy  thought  came  across  me 
to  go  and  see  my  old  friend,  the 
veteran  umpire  Robert  Thorns,  and 
I  found  him  at  home  one  Sunday 
evening.  I  did  not  read  this  article 
to  him,  as  I  think  it  unfair  to  com- 
mit a  public  man  to  any  article  off- 
hand, but  he  has  authorised  me  to 
say  that  any  honest  and  intelligent 
umpire  who  has  given  the  batsman 
"  guard  "  can  judge  the  line  of  the 
hah  from  bowler's  hand  to  wicket 
just  as  Easily  now  as  William 
Galderwood,  John  Bailey,  Tom 
Barker,  and  Bartholomew  Good,  the 
favourite  stock  umpires  at  Lord's, 
did  forty  years  ago.  Moreover, 
he  called  my  attention  to  an  opinion 
of  his  own  published  in  "  Wisden's 
Almanack  "  in  1888,  pages  856-7,. 
which  he  read  to  me,  to  which  he 
still  adheres,  that  if  the  law  of 
l.b.w.  is  to  remain  unaltered,, 
or,  in  fact,  in  any  event,  that  the 
best  remedy  towards  equalising  the 
power  of  the  bowler  to  that  of  the 
batsman  would  be  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  bowling  crease  by 
marking  the  return  crease  8  ft.  6  in. 
from  the  wicket  instead  of  8  ft. 

"Wisden's  Almanack"  will  be 
out  at  Christmas,  and  cricketers  will 
have  the  whole  story  of  last  year 
before  them,  without  the  trouble  of 
dodging  about  sundry  lots  of  papers^ 
as  I  have  done.  F.  G. 
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Notes   on   the    Rifle. 

By  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremamtls. 
VI.— OF    THE    BULLET'S    FLIGHT. 


It  is  very  puzsling  to  those  who 
have  not  hibd  great  experience  in 
each  matters  to  find  how  wonder- 
fully easy  it  is  in  the  field  to  put  a 
bullet  either  too  high  or  too  low  to 
hit  the  object  aimed  at.  Where 
the  distance  is  precisely  known  and 
is  a  familiar  one,  as  is  commonly 
the  case  in  firing  at  a  target,  there 
is  very  little  difficult;  in  putting 
the  bullet  on  the  right  place.  But 
as  soon  as  we  come  to  dealing 
with  estimated  distances,  and 
especially  when  they  are  at  all 
long  ones,  there  seems  sometimes 
to  be  almost  a  fatality  working 
against  us,  and  too  often  failure 
takes  the  place  of  success,  and 
despair  that  of  hope.  Accuracy  of 
weapon  and  of  aim  seem  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  even  previous 
experience  to  be  of  comparatively 
little  use.  With  powerful  sport- 
ing rifles,  indeed,  there  is  not 
very  much  difficulty  so  long  as 
100  to  120  yards  is  the  furthest 
distance  to  be  considered  ;  but  at 
somewhat  longer  ranges,  while  yet 
the  speed  and  weight  of  the  bullet 
make  it  amply  effective  to  kill,  it 
is  evident  that  the  necessary  in- 
crease of  elevation  on  the  sights  is 
considerable,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  difficult  to  estimate 
rightly.  With  small  rook  rifles  and 
old-fashioned  weapons  projecting 
the  bullet  with  only  a  small  velo- 
city, the  same  difficulty  becomes 
prominent  at  much  shorter  ranges, 
and  it  requires  great  knowledge 
and  skill  to  make  effective  shooting 
at  distances  exceeding  60  yards.  So 
noticeable  is  this  apparently  sud- 
den deflection  of  the  bullet  after 
the  first  impulse  (as  it  naturally 
seems)    of   the   explosion    is  ex- 


hausted, that  we  can  hardly  won- 
der at  the  ingenious  theories  which 
in  early  times  were  invented  to 
account  for  it.  Before  the  laws  of 
gravity  were  well  understood,  it 
was  natural  enough  that  even  an 
experienced  gunner  such  as  was 
William  Bourne  should  lay  down 
(as  he  did  in  1587)  that  the  flight 
of  a  shot  begins  by  **  a  Bight  Une, 
so  long  as  the  shot  goeth  violently." 
He  further  goes  on  to  deal  with 
the  remainder  of  its  flight,  and 
sets  forth  how  the  next  {uurt  is  an 
upward  curve,  and  how  then 
the  shot  goes  along  '*the 
highest  distance  for  a  certayn 
space,"  and  at  last  describes 
a  descending  curve  until  it 
reaches  the  earth  again.  <<  Point 
blanke,"  says  he,  "is  the  direct 
fleeing  of  the  shot  without  any 
descending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
piece  unto  the  mark."  Here  we 
see  the  early  use  of  that  unscientific 
and  most  fallacious  term  <' point 
blank,"  which  has  continued  in  use 
nearly  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  has  been  the  fruitful  mother 
of  many  a  false  impression  as  to 
the  flight  of  projectiles,  and  of 
many  an  argument  and  dLstcussion 
as  to  its  own  precise  meaning.  So 
late  as  1841,  W.  Greener,  in  his 
book  treating  of  the  science  of 
gunnery,  and  presumably  speaking 
with  a  particularly  full  profes- 
sional Imowledge,  states  that 
*'  Point  blank  distance  is  whatever 
distance  the  rifle  will  project  a 
ball  in  a  parallel  line  with  the 
earth."  In  Mr.  Walsh's  book, 
<'The  Modem  Sportsman's  Gun 
and  Rifle,"  published  in  1884,  the 
expression  occurs,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  an  endeavour  to  give  a 
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definition  of  its  meaning.  But 
as  the  tenn  is  the  name  of 
a  scientific  fallacy,  the  only 
meaning  that  conld  be  given 
to  it  wonld  be  some  conven- 
tionid  one  arriTed  at  by  general 
agreement,  and  no  snch  agreement 
has  ever  been  come  to.  We  may 
be  thankful  that  the  term  lias  now 
fallen  into  almost  complete  disuse, 
as  the  diffusion  of  scientific  know- 
ledge has  advanced.  Tet  it  dies 
hard,  and  the  writer  remembers 
seeing,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  a  military  rifle  described  as 
carrying  point-blank  up  to  600 
yards. 

And  yet  it  is  long  enough  since 
the  simple  fact  was  known  that 
any  body  free  to  fall  and  unsup- 
ported, whether  in  air  or  in  vaaw^ 
must  immediately  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence of  gravity  and  instantly 
begin  to  fall;  and  that  conse- 
quently the  course  of  a  bullet  or 
shot  must  be  a  curve  compounded 
of  the  forward  motion  given  by  the 
impulse  and  of  the  downward  fall, 
and  that  this  curved  course  com- 
mences from  the  very  first  instant 
at  which  the  projectile  is  free  of 
the  muzzle.  And  because  any 
falling  body  moves  faster  and  faster 
downwards  with  each  moment  that 
passes,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  eating  up  the 
velocity  with  which  the  shot  was 
projected,  makes  its  forward  motion 
slower  and  slower,  the  curve  must 
very  rapidly  become  steeper  and 
yet  steeper,  until,  if  free  scope  be 
given,  the  downward  almost  entirely 
predominates  over  the  forward 
motion. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the 
flight  of  a  shot  depends  were  under- 
stood by  the  most  advanced  scientific 
men  at  an  early  time,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  utterances  of  the 
learned  Italian  mathematician  Tar- 
taglia.  In  his  <<  Commentaries,*' 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  of  which  an  Eng- 


lish translation  by  Cyprian  liucar 
appeared  in  1588,  he  says  that  no 
pellet  can  range  in  a  right  line 
except  it  be  fired  directly  upwards 
or  downwards,  and  adds,  with  the 
most  perfect  conciseness,  "  A  piece 
will  not  shoot  fifty  paces,  nor  yet 
one  pace,  in  a  right  line."     The 
great  Galileo,  in  his  <<  Dialogues  of 
Motion,"  printed  in  1688,  pointed 
out  that  the  trajectory  was  a  para- 
bola except  so  far  as  it  was  affected 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  but  he 
fell  into  an  error  which,  in  spite  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  keener  appre- 
ciation of  the  facts,  long  outlasted 
him — ^that  of  considering  that  this 
qualifying  factor  amounted  to  so 
httle  as  not  materially  to  modify 
the    shot's    flight.     Says    Robert 
Anderson,   using  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  the  time,  in  his  book  ''  To 
Hit  a  Mark  "  (1690) :  <<  Galileus 
tells  us  that  the  begmning  of  the 
Parabola    will    be    deformed    by 
reason  of  the   Impulse    of   Fire; 
And  the  latter  end   by  reason  of 
the  Resistance  of  the  Air,  which 
amounts  to  very  little,  saith  he. 
Cavalierus  bids  us  begin  the  Para- 
bola where   the  force  leaves  the 
thing  projected.    And  this  line  I 
call  the  line  of  Impulse  of  Fire, 
and  take  it  for  a  right  line  for  ease 
of  calculation,  although  I  believe 
the  thing  projected  moves  as  it  can 
so  far  as  the  Impulse  of  Fire  or 
violent  shake  of  the  Engin  is  upon 
it,    and    the    more  irregular    the 
thing  projected  is,  the  longer  will 
be  the  line  before  it  passeth  into 
its     Parabola."      Truly,    Master 
Anderson,  it  was  a  wise  pronounce- 
ment,  and  doubtless  well-nigh  as 
comforting  as  the  old  woman  found 
'*  that  blessed  word  Mesopotamia," 
to  lay  down  as  a  scientific  explana- 
tion that  the  projectile  moves  as  it 
can  in  commencing  its  flight  from 
culverin  or  catapult  I 

We  may  say,  in  fact,  that  the 
two  great  principles  "C'est  le 
premier     pas     qui     coiite "    and 
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^'Facilis  descensus  Averni "  are 
both  exemplified  in  the  iiight  of 
the  bullet.  The  fall  at  first  is  so 
gradual  that  it  can  steal  away  (as 
it  were)  with  an  almost  inappreci- 
able amount  of  fall  for  the  first  few 
yards  of  its  flight,  while  yet,  too,  the 
projecting  force  has  been  diminished 
but  little.  Then  the  force  of 
gravity  pulls  it  down  faster  and 
faster,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
loses  pace  rapidly  from  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting 
to  investigate  briefly  the  actual 
amounts  of  fall  which  obtain  at 
different  distances  with  modern 
sporting  rifles.  For  this  purpose 
we  will  borrow  some  figures  from 
Mr.  Walsh's  useful  book,  which 
<;ontains  the  careful  record  of  a 
number  of  facts,  and  gives  calcu- 
lated results  certainly  close  enough 
to  the  truth  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, even  though  they  may  not 
in  all  cases  be  absolutely  correct. 
From  this  book  the  figures  in  the 
annexed  table  are  taken,  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  Express  rifles 
and  the  Martini-Henry.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  table  is  to  show  the 
amount  of  the  fall  of  the  bullet  at 
different  sporting  ranges  with 
rifles  such  as  are  used  for  antelope, 
deer,  and  large  game,  and  to  enable 
comparison  to  be  made  between 
them.  The  assumption  is  that  in 
each  case  the  rifle  is  fired  with  the 


barrel  in  an  absolutely  horizontal 
position,  and  the  figures  show  how 
far  the  shot  will  strike  in  each  case 
vertically  under  a  point  level  with 
the  barrel. 

Taking  first  the  Express  rifles, 
we  see  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them  the  bullet  of  which  does  not 
drop  more  than  6  inches  in  passing 
over  the  first  100  yards.  That  of 
the  '677  bore  drops  more  than  7 
inches.  When,  however,  we  come 
to  consider  the  amount  of  drop  at 
200  yards  from  the  muzzle,  we 
find  that  it  is  by  no  means — as  the 
uninitiated  might  naturally  sup- 
pose— about  double  that  at  100 
yards,  but  about  five  times  as 
much,  and  that  it  ranges  from 
2  feet  7  inches  to  2  feet  10  inches. 
The  drop  at  300  yards  is  very 
noticeably  greater,  and  amounts 
in  three  instances  out  of  the  four 
to  more  than  7  feet.  That  is,  it 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times 
as  much  in  the  third  100  yards 
as  in  the  first,  whilst  in  the  last 
100  of  the  three  the  drop  is 
between  two  and  three  times  as 
much  as  that  in  the  first  two  taken 
together.  Startling  as  is  this 
development  of  the  amount  of  the 
drop  as  the  bullet  loses  the  speed 
of  its  advance  and  increases  that 
of  its  fall,  its  effect  is  even 
more  marked  when  we  consider 
the  consequences  of  an  error 
in    the     estimate     of     distance. 


Table  showing  the  amount  of  fall  of  various  bullets  in  a  flight  of 
100,  200,  and  300  yards. 


A. — Express  Rifles. 


Muzzle 

Cfilibreof    Weight  of 
lifle.        ballet  in 

Velocity 
in 

in.            grains. 

ft.  sees. 

Express 

..     -400     ...     205     ... 

1,900 

„ 

..     -450     ...     330     ... 

1,800 

), 

..     -500     ...     444     ... 

1,800 

j» 

..     -577     ...    692    ... 

1,700 

B.— Military 

AND  Sporting  Bifles 

(. 

Martini-Henry 

..     -460    ...    4«0    ... 

1,300 

Lee-Metford    ... 

..     -303    ...    215    ... 

2,000 

Mannlicher 

..     -266    ...    156    ... 

2,360 

Fall  at 

100  yds. 

in. 

Fall  at 
200  yds. 
ft.  in. 

Fall  at 

300  yd8. 

ft.  in. 

Gl     .. 
05     .. 
6-4     .. 
715  .. 

2    7     . 
2    7     . 
2    6     . 
2  10    . 

.    7    5 
.    7    2 
.    6  10 

.    7    7 

11-9 


4    4    ...  10  10 


[The  above  figures  are  extracted 

from  Mr.  Walsh's  book.] 
...     46     ...     1     8     ...     4    2 
...    3-5    ...     1    3     ...    3    2 
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To  take  rather  a  strong  instance, 
let  OS  suppose  that  the  distance, 
being  actually  150  yards,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  only  100,  that  the  rifle 
used  is  the  -577  bore,  and  that  it 
is  fired  with  the  proper  sight  for 
100  yards.  The  bullet  between 
100  and  150  yards  drops  10^  inches, 
and  will  consequently  strike  just 
so  much  lower  than  the  point 
which  it  was  desired  to  hit.  Now 
let  us  suppose  that  the  distance  is 
actually  800  yards,  but  that  it  is 
estimated  at  250  yards.  Between 
250  and  800  yards  the  bullet  drops 
2  feet  9  inches,  and  will  accord- 
ingly miss  the  point  of  aim,  strik- 
ing just  so  much  below  it.  In 
other  words,  an  error  in  judging 
the  distance  of  15  yards  at  800 
gives  the  same  result  as  one  of  50 
yards  when  a  range  of  only  100  is 
in  question. 

But  even  this  hardly  puts  the 
case  strongly  enough.  We  have 
supposed  that  an  error  of  50  yards 
is  made  in  each  case.  It  will  be 
said  at  once  that  to  estimate  a  real 
distance  of  150  yards  as  only  100 
is  to  make  a  very  gross  mistake. 
Quite  true  ;  it  is  a  most  gross  mis- 
take ;  and  yet  such  is  the  fallibility 
of  the  human  senses,  that  even 
grosser  mistakes  of  the  same  kind 
are  frequently  made.  It  will  be 
fairer  to  suppose  that  in  each  case 
the  error  made  is  to  underestimate 
the  distance  by  one-sixth.  Then  the 
150  yards  distance  will  be  taken 
for  125  yards,  and  the  800  yards  for 
250.  In  this  case  the  shot  fired  at 
150  yards  will  strike  about  7  inches 
too  low,  while  that  fired  at  the 
longer  distance  wiU,  as  before,  strike 
88  inches  low.  That  is  to  say, 
a  similar  error  will  produce  at  the 
longer  distance  an  effect  nearly 
five  times  as  great  as  at  the  shorter. 
Had  a  yet  longer  distanoa  been 
taken  by  way  of  example,  the  dis- 
crepancy would  have  been  even 
more  in  proportion.  Can  there  be 
any  wonder,  then,  that  to  make 


accurate  shooting  where  long  dis- 
tances have  to  be  guessed  at  needs 
the  help  of  the  gods  as  well  as  the 
best  endeavours  of  men? 

When  we  take  the  milita^  rifles, 
particulars  of  which  are  given  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  we  find  an 
even  more  striking  difference  in 
the  ''  drop  "  at  the  various  ranges. 
Let  us  first  note  that,  although 
they  are  classed  as  military,  they 
are  also  sporting  rifles.  For  the 
Martini-Henry  with  its  ordinary 
load,  and  even  as  a  carbine,  has 
for  many  years  done,  and  still  is 
doing,  excellent  work  as  a  sporting 
rifle  all  over  the  world,  and  more 
especially  perhaps  in  South  AMca. 
That  the  smaller  bores  are  coming 
into  fashion  for  the  same  purposes 
needs  no  demonstration.  The  *808 
(Lee-Metford)  has  already  slain 
its  thousands  of  wild  game ;  with 
its  ordinary  hard  bullet  against  the 
buffalo,  the  rhinoceros,  and  even  the 
elephant,  it  has  proved  its  power 
to  kill,  although  its  habitual  use 
in  the  pursuit  of  such  game  is 
by  no  means  to  be  recommended. 
With  a  modified  bullet  of  almost 
equal  weight  and  velocity,  but 
with  less  penetration,  and  con- 
sequently greater  wounding  power 
where  soft-skinned  animals  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  weapon  better  suited  to 
shooting  deer  and  antelope  than 
any  rifle  which  preceded  it.  The 
*256  Mannlicher  rifle  has  likewise 
been  proved  very  effective  for  soft- 
skinned  animals,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  its  use  extended.  One 
great  point  in  favour  of  these  two 
small-bore  rifles  is  the  high  muzzle 
velocity,  which  gives  for  sporting 
ranges  a  trajectory  much  flatter 
(as  the  table  shows)  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  Express  rifles.  While 
with  the  Martini-Henry  the  bullet^ 
starting  with  a  low  velocity,  drops 
about  25  per  cent,  more  at  the 
shorter  ranges  than  those  of  the 
<<  Expresses,"  we  may  say  that 
approximately    the     Lee-Metfoid 
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bullet  drops  little  more  than  half 
as  much,  and  that  of  the  Mann- 
licher  a  good  deal  loss  than  half. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  great 
an  advantage  this  gives  to  these 
latter  rifles.  To  illustrate  it  from 
a  practical  example,  the  writer  may 
quote  the  saying  of  a  friend  of 
his,  a  sporting  shot  of  great 
experience  and  rare  skill,  that 
with  the  '256  Mannlicher  rifle 
(with  which  he  has  slain  a  good 
many  stags)  he  is  able  to  make 
certain  of  his  shot,  if  it  is  a  fair 
broadside  one,  up  to  800  yards, 
and  that  if  the  animal  be  lying 
down  he  can  take  it  in  the  neck  up 
to  150  yards.  This  may  cause  old- 
fashioned  sportsmen  to  open  their 
eyes,  but  it  is  the  most  sober  of 
facts,  and  the  figures  a6company- 
ing  this  paper — and  they  are  by 
no  means  unduly  favourable  to  the 
new  rifles — show  clearly  enough 
that  for  many  kinds  of  game  sport- 
ing ranges  have  now  been 
lengthened  by  at  least  one-third. 
The  man  devoted  to  the  double- 
barrelled  Express  may  perhaps 
not  take  kindly  to  the  notion  of  a 
single-barrel,  even  though  it  be 
fitted  with  a  magazine  holding  five 
or  ten  cartridges.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the 
comparisons  above  given  have  re- 
ference only  to  the  shooting  quali- 
ties of  the  barrel  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  fitting  the  barrels  to  any  form  of 
breech  action  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  strain  which  they  impose. 
When  really  long  distances  are 
in  question,  the  increased  fall  of 
the  DuUet  with  each  freah  increase 
of  distance  becomes  more  and 
more  marked.  Thus,  the  Martini- 
Henry  bullet,  which  falls  not  quite 
12  inches  in  the  first  100  yards,falls 
in  1,000  yards  not  120  inches,  but 


145  feet.  That  of  the  Lee-Metford 
falls  in  the  same  distance  77  feet, 
and  that  of  the  Mannlicher  about 
68  feet.  The  Martini-Henry  bullet 
of  480  grs.  is  heavier  than  the 
Express  bullets  in  proportion  to 
the  surffiboe  which  it  opposes  to  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  accord- 
ingly maintains  its  speed  better. 
Consequently,  though  its  fall  in 
the  first  few  hundred  yards  ia 
greater  than  theirs,  when  we  come 
to  such  ranges  as  1,000  or  1,500 
yards,  theirs  will  be  the  greater 
faU.  With  all  rifles  the  drop  ai 
the  longest  ranges  is  enormous. 
For  instance,  with  the  -808,  when 
a  shot  is  fired  at  1,500  yards,  the 
barrel  is  directed  towards  a  spot 
more  than  280  ft.  above  the  point 
aimed  at,  and  at  2,000  yards  580  ft. 
above  it,  while  at  2,500  yards,  a 
distance  at  which  the  rifle  is  still 
effective  to  kiU,  the  bullet  when 
starting  is  pointed  no  less  than 
1,040  ft.  above  the  mark. 

It  will  be  clear  from  what  ha» 
been  said  how  abundantly  foolish 
a  practice  it  is  to  put  on  sporting- 
rifles  sights  professing  to  be  suit- 
able for  long  distances.  "  Sighted 
to  1,000  yards"  may  look  very 
well  in  an  advertisement,  and  may 
in  some  cases  lead  the  ignorant 
purchaser  into  thinking  that  it 
endows  the  rifle  with  some  talis- 
manic  virtue.  But  who  can  shoot 
game  at  such  a  distance  as  that,, 
or,  being  in  his  senses,  will  attempt 
to  do  so  ?  For,  given  more  than 
all  possible  accuracy  of  aim  and  of 
the  bullet's  flight,  an  error  in 
estimating  the  distance  of  25 
yards,  or  only  2\  per  cent,  of  the 
1,000  yards,  will  send  the  Lee- 
Metford  bullet  8|  ft.,  that  of  the 
Martini  -  Henry  5  ft.,  and  that  of 
the  Express  yet  further,  above  or 
below  the  mark. 
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On    the   Wrong     Side* 


Not  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  covert 
when  the  wily  fox  broke.  Not  the 
wrong  side  of  the  big  gate  at 
Holloway  Castle — not  jet.  Merely 
the  wrong  side  of  a  flag  placed  on 
the  left  of  a  fence,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  winning-post, 
in  an  ever-memorable  steeplechase 
at  Mangleham-in-the-Mud,  in  the 
Midlands. 

One  of  the  many  good  stories 
told  of  the  late  Tom  Olliver  is  con- 
nected with  some  instructions  he 
once  overheard  given  to  a  neophyte 
by  the  owner  of  the  horse  he  was 
about  to  ride  at  a  country  meeting. 

''You  stick  as  close  as  you  can 
to  Tom  Olliver  till  you  get  over  the 
last  fence,"  were  the  orders,  "  and 
you'll  be  aU  right." 

"  Will  he  ?  "  thought  Tom,  who 
was  going  to  ride  a  horse  who  had 
no  earthly  chance  of  winning. 
Half-way  round  was  a  "double," 
in  and  out  of  a  lane.  Instead  of  jump' 
ing  out  of  the  lane,  the  celebrateii 
professional  turned  his  horse's  head 
a>nd  galloped  along  the  lane,  never 
stopping  until  a  public-house  was 
reached.  The  youngster  was  close 
behind  him  all  the  way. 

"  Two  pints  of  bitter  ale,"  sang 
out  Tom.  The  liquor  was  brought, 
and  drunk,  and  not  till  then  did  it 
occur  to  the  victim  that  he  had 
'  been  acting  as  marker  in  the  fine 
^ame  of  "  spoof." 

My  own  experience  of  following 
a  man  who  knew  the  country  was 
not  quite  as  bad  as  the  above,  but 
it  might  well  have  been  so. 

I  don't  know  if  any  of  my 
Teaders,  gentle  or  otherwise,  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  Mangle- 
ham  steeplechase  course  as  it 
existed  thirty  years  or  so 
ago.  There  is  no  such  track, 
by  the  way,  now,  to  further 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 


hunters,  and  to  give  facilities  for 
gambling  and  grumbling — also 
tumbling.  For  the  broad  acres 
are  now  covered,  more  or  less,  with 
desirable  villa  residences,  the  store- 
houses of  tradesmen,  a  tavern  or 
two,  a  great  many  cottages,  and  a 
Board  school.  For  the  three-miles 
course  we  used  to  start  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  on  the  far  side,  and  a 
number  of  substantial  fencses— 
some  of  a  formidable  nature — had 
to  be  surmounted  before  the  arti- 
ficial water-jump  in  front  of  the 
grand  stand  was  reached.  Thence 
the  two  miles*  circuit  had  to  be 
traversed  imtil  the  fence  before  the 
water  was  reached.  I  have  writteii 
**  fence,"  but  there  were  two,  con- 
nected together,  just  before  the 
final  run-in,  the  one  a  sort  ol 
"open  ditch  " — although  the  period 
was  long  antecedent  to  the  "  regu- 
lation "  fences  of  to-day — and  the 
other  a  simple  hedge.  The  "  ditch  " 
had  to  be  negotiated  the  first  time 
round,  and  the  other  obstacle — on 
the  right  of  the  flag — the  last  time. 
But  on  theoccasion  referred  to  there 
was  trouble  at  this  point. 

I  was  quartered  at  the  time  with 
the  gallant  "Crashers" — as  fine 
and  high-spirited  a  body  of  light 
cavalry  officers  as  ever  *  *  screwed  up  " 
a  newly -joined  cornet  in  his  sleep- 
ing apartment,  or  burnt  the  mess 
furniture  after  a  "  guest  night " — at 
one  end  of  the  important  city  of 
Grimeville.  The  barracks  re- 
sembled a  first-class  workhouse  in 
make  and  shape,  and  the  country 
round  was,  in  the  language  of  poor 
Corney  Grain,  "absolutely  beastly." 
You  had  to  "  train  "  some  miles  out 
to  get  a  day's  hunting,  for  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  reeked  with 
the  coal  and  iron  industries.  Blast 
furnaces  befouled  the  atmosphere, 
and  at  intervals  wero  to  b^  met 
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great  black  mouniains  of  grimy 
refuse,  ornamented  atop  with  what 
looked  like,  to  the  casual  obseifver, 
gigantic  ojster-shells.  Still,  the 
inhabitants  of  Grimeville  and 
its  suburbs  were,  for  the  most 
part,  genial  and  hospitable,  and, 
as  there  was  no  apparent  lack 
of  money  in  the*  neighbourhood, 
we  got  on  fairly  well  with  the 
aborigines.  The  gudeman  who 
entertained  us  never  wearied  of 
doing  us  well ;  and,  although  the 
gudewife  was  occasionally  a 
roughish  sort  of  diamond,  who 
dropped  her  »*  h's,"  only  to  pick 
them  up  in  the  wrong  places,  the 
gude  daughter  of  the  house  was,  as 
often  as  not,  comely,  and,  having 
had  the  advantages  of  a  boarding- 
school  education,  was  cultivated, 
free  from  shyness,  and  knew  how 
to  dress  to  advantage.  And,  beyond 
all  doubt,  if  I  had  only  played  my 
cards  better  with  Letitia  Holland 
— but  that  is  not  the  anecdote  I 
propose  to  tell  here. 

The  Mangleham  steeplechase 
meeting,  which  took  place  in  the 
month  of  February  (unless  frost 
interfered),  was  looked  forward  to 
with  no  little  interest.  Mangleham 
is  about  twelve  miles  from  Grime- 
ville, and  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write  was  a  fine  sporting  neighbour- 
hood, although  the  march  of  the 
agitator,  and  barbed  wire,  have  had 
the  inevitable  results.  There  was 
plenty  of  money  to  be  run  for  at 
the  meeting ;  the  fences  were  nearly 
all  natural  ones  ;  and  there  were 
all  sorts  of  contests,  with  all  sorts 
of  conditions,  including  a  military 
race,  for  a  silver  cup,  confined  to 
horses  the  property  of  officers 
quartered  at  Grimeville.  And  par- 
ticularly well  "christened"  was 
that  cup,  as  a  rule,  both  before  and 
after  the  regimental  coach  had 
left  the  course. 

But  at  this  particular  meeting  I 
was  going  to  take  no  part  in  the 
''soldiers'   race."     In  fact, at  the 


time  I  rather  despised  those  sort  of 
scrambles,  and  frequently  joined  in 
the  sarcastic  chorus  of 

Let  me  like  a  soldier  fall ! 

with  which  we  used  to  cheer  up 
our  fellows. 

But  I  was  to  have  a  mount  in 
the  big  hunters'  race,  tha  Nimrod 
Steeplechase,  for  borid  fide  hunters,, 
no  restriction  as  to  winners,  who 
were  of  coarse  penalised.  Pulled 
Bread,  the  proud  animal  who  was^ 
to  bear  my  weight  (as  judiciously 
distributed  as  possible),  who  be- 
longed to  the  celebrated  "Joe" 
Dockham,  a  horse-dealer  residing 
in  a  suburb  of  London,  was  pretty 
smart  in  his  own  class,  and  I  had 
ridden  him  to  victory  more  than 
once.  He  had  been  bought  out  of 
a  two-year-old  selling  race  by  his 
astute  owner  f  or  "  a  mere  song, ' '  and, 
having  been  judiciously  managed 
and  "finessed,"  had  done  Mm 
what  is  called  "  yeoman  service." 
But  Mr.  Dockham  was  clever 
enough  not  to  overtax  his  horse's 
powers.  And  nobody  knew  better- 
where  to  "place  "  him. 

"  Never  put  your  'oss  too  'igh 
up,  Mr.  S.,"  he  used  to  say.  By 
which  he  of  course  meant  that  the 
nimble  ninepence  was  better  worth 
trying  for  than  the  slow  shilling. 

I  used  frequently  to  ride  Pulled 
Bread  in  his  home  gallops.  He 
was  a  nice  free  mover,  and  "  took 
hold  well."  There  was  no  obliga- 
tion to  push  him  along,  and  when^ 
I  knew  him  he  was  always  rather 
above  himself  than  fine-drawn. 
And,  as  long  as  a  horse  takes  the 
direction  you  want  him  to  go,  ii 
doesn't  much  matter  how  hard  he 
pulls. 

At  le%8t,  I  used  to  think  so. 
In  the  afternoon  of  life,  an  arm- 
chair, or  a  comfortable  seat  in  a 
roomy  "  Forder,"  gives  me  &r 
more  satisfaction  than  would  a 
perch  on  a  steeplechase  saddle, 
weighing  not  more  than  7  lb.,  and. 
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girthed  around  the  veriest  slug 
that  oould  be  picked  out  of  a 
dealer's  yard. 

I  once  had  a  chance  mount  with 
hounds,  and  when  the  fox  broke, 
the  beast  of  a  horse,  who  had  a 
jaw  as  big  as  that  of  a  hippo- 
potamus, and  no  perceptible 
'*  mouth,'*  took  me,  as  hard  as  he 
could  lay  legs  to  the  r  ^und,  four 
miles  in  tb"^  oppos^  direction. 
And  he  was  fiftJ  :    running 

when  he  '*  overea      u     eat     hite 
gate  into  a  fold-yard  full  ot  bul 
locks,  and  only    stopped    at    the 
farmhouse  itself. 

But  Pulled  Bread  by  Brown 
Bread — ^Full  Stop  was  of  a  different 
brand  to  that  ever-to-be-execrated 
hunter,  and  if  Joe  Dockham 
would  have  only  put  a  price  upon 
him,  and  accepted  a  very  doubtful 
bill  in  payment,  I  should  certainly 
have  annexed  him,  and  changed  his 
name. 

Well,  the  Mangleham  Steeple- 
chases duly  came  off— never  mind 
the  year — and  great  was  the  ex- 
<utement  over  them.  There  were 
house  parties  for  the  occasion  at 
every  mansion  within  a  radius  of 
fifteen  miles ;  and  the  clerk  of  the 
course  was  openly  preached  at  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  local  Baptist 
<3hapel.  Whilst  there  were  troops 
of  equestrians,  male  and  female, 
dott<^  about  the  track,  the  grand 
stand  —  a  removable  timber  erec- 
tion-^was  packed  with  sightseers, 
and  the  enclosure  in  front  was 
well  filled  with  bookmakers,  both 
^'straight"  and  "crooked."  And 
here  I  would  interpolate  that, 
thirty  years  ago,  welshing  flour- 
ished like  a  green  bay  tree  or  a 
stinging  nettle  in  a  garden. 

The  first  two  races  did  not  create 
very  much  excitement,  although  in 
their  course  two  horses  broke  re- 
spectively a  neck  and  a  back,  and  a 
helper  in  a  livery  stable  sustained 
4i  compound  fracture  of  the  tihuL 

For  the  Kimrod  Stakes,  which 


was  third  on  the  card,  there  weve 
thirteen    horses  weighed   out    far, 
and    the    betting    ruled  fast    aod 
furious.    Dynamite,  with  the  cele- 
brated    gentleman-rider     Captain 
Philip  Oldham  in  the  saddle,  was 
favourite;    and  the  same   ownsr, 
whose  nom    de  couru  was   Moni- 
morency,  but  whose  father*s  name 
was    Blogg  —  he    kept    a    pork- 
butcher's  shop  in  the  Mile  End 
Boad^ran  another,  named  Spare- 
rib.    The  rider  of  the  last-naoied 
created  no  little  amusement  in  the 
^  *eliminary  canter  by  his  eccenfcrie 
get-up.      le  wore   a  red   flannel 
shirt,   a  bwee'      ->-p  (it  would  be 
known  as  a  "  Ke      ^ardie  "  nowa- 
days), yellow  cords,  r^nlar 
post-boy  boots,  which,  from  ia^  ol 
attachment  to  the  smalls,  showed 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  rider's  flesh 
above  their  tops.    We  had  not  pro- 
gressed very  far  in  the  race,  how- 
ever, ere   I    made  the  discovezy 
that    "Mr.  C.    Gardiner"    oouH 
ride  a   lot   better — ^foully  as    he 
rode — ^than  he  dressed. 

Lord    Mangles,    a    local    mag- 
nate   and    high    farmer,    ran    a 
good  -  looking  hunter,  favourably 
known  with  Uie  Mangleham  Hunt, 
named  Bent  Day,  ridden   by  the 
heir  to  the  earldom,    a    thorough 
good  fellow,  and  a  workman  to  boot. 
Colonel  Homiblow,  the  Master  of 
the  Hounds,  rode  his  own  Tear- 
away  (late  Befuser),  and  '*  Jem  " 
Drew,    the     hard-riding   V.S.    of 
the  district,  was  on  The  Dodger. 
Miss  Jessie  Manley,  the  pride  of 
the   Mudbury  Staghounds — as  far 
as  "going"   was  concerned   (she 
was  a  bit  long    in  the  tooth,  but 
nothing  could  turn  her) — ^had  put 
her  second-horse  man  on  Big  Ben, 
a  great  camel  of  a  horse,  who  looked 
very  likely  to  break  the  boy's  neck; 
in  fact,  nobody  could  manage  B.  B. 
but  his  mistress,  who  had  the  hand 
of  a  George  Holman  and  (shall  I 
add?)  the  tongue  of  a  fishwife.  The 
lady's  final  orders  (which  I  chanced 
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to  overhear)  to  her  jockey  were 
concise  and  to  the  point : 

<*If  you  don't  win  you  shall  be 
horsewhipped,  mind  that." 

"Mr.  Peckwater,"  an  under- 
graduate  at  one  of  the  Universities, 
steered  his  Queen  Bess,  the  heroine 
of  more  than  one  dra^-hunt  cup, 
and  winner  of  a  recent  Aylesbury 
^<  grind."  ''  Also  ran,"  as  the  reports 
have  it,  Eau  de  Vie,  Peony, 
CJoventry  Nell,  Novice,  Field  OflScer, 
Annie  I^urie,  and  The  Stag. 

The  betting  just  before  the  start 
— ^remember  this  was  long  befor  . 
the  days  of  "  starting  Prices  " — 
-was: 

i)  to  4  against  T  ^  finite. 
5  to  1  ''       Against  The  Dodger 

and  Tuked  Bread. 
100  to  15  against  Sparerib. 
100  to  8  "  bar  four." 

"  I've  got  fifty  on,  Mr.  G.,"  said 
Joe  Dockham,  <<  and  you're  on  the 
odds  to  a  couple." 

Owners  of  horses  are  invariably 
most  liberal  to  gentlemen-riders. 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  give 
me  my  "  final"  : 

<<  Stick  as  close  as  ye  can  to  the 
old  Captain.  'E  knows  every  yard 
of  this  course,  blest  'im,  and'  'e's 
forgot  more,  'as  Phil  Oldham,  than 
you  ever  knowed,  my  lad." 

Deaf  to  all  offers  of  *'  jumping 
powder"  from  the  regimental 
coach,  I  cantered  Pulled  Bread  to 
the  starting-post,  after  he  had 
topped  the  preliminary  fence  "  like 
a  bird."  It  was  at  this  fence  that 
the  rider  of  Sparerib  nearly  came 
off,  and  the  horse,  in  consequence, 
retreated  in  the  betting  from  4  to 
1  to  100  to  15. 

"  Go ! "  and  down  went  the 
starter's  flag.  Big  Ben,  over- 
powering his  rider,  at  once  rushed 
to  the  front,  crashing  bang  through 
the  first  fence,  and  sending  the  boy 
on  to  his  neck.  And  it  was  only 
fear  of  the  awful  consequences  of 
eoming  off  at  the  first  fence  that 
•enabl^  the  jockey  to  get  back  into 


the  saddle.  The  shock  steadied 
the  big  horse  a  bit,  and  by  the 
time  the  natural  brook  was  reached 
— twenty  feet  of  water  and  plenty 
of  room  for  all  underneath  — 
Dynamite  and  The  Dodger  had 
passed  Miss  Manley's  champion. 
This  jump  proved  fatal  to  the 
chance  of  Eau.de  Vie — brandy  and 
water  always  did  assimilate  — 
whose  rider  cut  a^jporry  figure 
as  Bulled  Br-  ^  '\  .i,ent  Day,  and 
Spar^rrib  If.  a>-  -ilose  beside  him, 
a?  be  'emerged  j[by  himselQ  like  a 
Naiad,  all  dripping. 

Down  the  hill  to  the  <' double  " 
tore  the  leaders,  and  here  Big  Ben 
fairly  cut  the  record  by  flying  the 
lot,  and  thus  regaining  the  lead. 
Into  the  straight  he  came, 
with  Merry  Monarch,  Queen 
Bess,  and  Bent  Day  next,  followed 
by  Dynamite,  Coventry  Nell,  Pulled 
Bread,  and  Sparerib  in  the  order 
named.  Before  entering  the 
straight,  Sparerib,  who  was  just 
on  the  left  front  of  my  horse,  at  a 
double  ox-fence  (as  stiff  as  you 
like)  was  pulled  deliberately  across 
him,  and  how  we  didn't  come  to 
eternal  grief  goodness  only  knows. 
As  it  was,  there  was  <*a  little 
language,"  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  Mr.  G.  Gardiner 
'<  carpeted "  before  the  stewards 
afterwards. 

The  '*open  ditch"  above  alluded 
to  was  negotiated  first  by  Big  Ben, 
whose  bolt,  however,  was  nearly 
shot  when  the  artificial  water  (into 
which  he  all  but  fell)  opposite  the 
stand  was  reached.  He  was  passed 
by  the  rest  (or  those  who  were  still 
**  in  it ")  in  succession,  and,  going 
into  the  country  the  second  time. 
Bent  Day  led,  followed  by  Queen 
Bess,  Dynamite,  Coventry  NeU, 
Pulled  Bread,  and  Sparerib,  in  the 
order  named.  By  the  time  the 
brook  was  reached  again,  casualties 
had  reduced  the  field  to  six,  all  the 
rest  having  either  fallen  or  been 
pulled  up.    Coming  round  the  final 
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bend,  half  a  mile  from  home,  Dy- 
namite waa  taken  to  the  fore,  and 
I  could  feel  Palled  Bread  still  going 
strong  and  well  beneath  me.  Be- 
fore the  ox-fence  was  reached  we 
had  shaken  off  the  attentions  of 
Sparerib  and  his  batcher  of  a 
jockej,  and  there  were  now  but 
two  more  obstacles  before  reaching 
home.  I  let  ''the  Capting"lead 
me  over  the  last  fence  but  one, 
feeling  somewhat  confident  that 
my  horse  could  do  his  for  speed 
on  the  flat. 

At  the  last  fence,  what  was  my 
astonishment  to  see  Captain  Old- 
ham, who  was  on  my  right,  about 
two  lengths  in  front,  deliberately 
make  for  the  ''  open  ditch"  instead 
of  the  easy  fence  alongside !  What 
was  I  to  do  1  Like  lightning  flashed 
through  my  brain  my  final  orders — 

"  *E  knows  every  yard  of  this 
course,  blest  'im  !  '*  Evidently  the 
Captain  had  either  gone  mad,  all  of 
a  sudden,  or  the  man  who  had 
taken  me  over  the  course  in  the 
morning  had  told  me  wrong.  I 
must  ride  to  my  orders,  anyhow  ; 
so  over  the  ditch  popped  Pulled 
Bread,  close  behind  the  other. 

As  the  frantic  yells  of  the  multi- 
tude fell  upon  my  ears  I  **  crammed 
on  all  sail.*'  As  I  passed  Phil 
Oldham  a  hundred  yanls  from  the 
winning-post  I  could  see  a  sneer  a 
mile  long  on  his  weather-beaten 
face;  and  above  the  din,  as  we 
finished,  I  could  distinctly  hear  the 
bitter  cry  of  Joe  Dockham  : 

«*  'Ord  rot  ye  I  YeWe  gone 
wrong!" 

I  had  not  pulled  up  ere  the 
owner  dashed  on  to  the  course. 

<<Go  back!  Go  back,  man, 
d— n  ye !  Ye  jumped  the  wrong 
un  at  the  last.  Oo  back,  and  ye'U 
win  now  1  *' 

And,  as  I  turned  my  horse's 
head'  round,  he  added : 

*'  The  t'other  one  's  broke  'is 
neck ! " 

By  this  time  that  astute  veteran, 


Captain  Oldham,  had  discoverci 
that  his  employer's  second  stnog 
was  hors  de  combat^  and  it  was  a 
race  between  us  to  get  back  fizsi 
to  the  last  fence.  At  the  am 
before,  Sparerib  had  fallen,  break- 
ing his  neck,  and  there  were  nov 
only  Dynamite  and  Pulled  Brnd 
standing  up. 

Over  the  fence — ^the  right  one 
this  time — we  went  together.  And, 
reserving  my  final  effort  till  a  few 
strides  from  home,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  landing  Mr.  Dockham's 
beauty — ^untouched  by  whip,  bui 
spurred  slightly  —  a  bit  to  the 
good.  The  judge  called  it  "a 
long  neck." 

"  Whatever  was  you  doin'  of?" 
asked  that  leary  man,  after  I  had 
weighed  in^ 

"  Doin'  ^f  ?  Obeyin'  your  orders^ 
and  be  hanged  to  you ! "  was 
my  indignant  reply.  ''Yon  told 
me  Captain  Oldham  knew  eveir 
yard  of  the  course.  Here  are  your 
infernal  cap  and  jacket  —  take 
'em !  " 

All  *s  well  that  ends  well ;  bat 
the  state  of  mind  to  which  Mr. 
Montmorency  (otherwise  Blogg)  had 
been  reduced  was  painful  to  see. 
The  pork  butcher  had  gone  for  a 
big  coup,  which  had  missed.  Tha( 
experienced  jockey,  Philip  Oldham, 
was  to  take  all  and  sundry  who 
might  be  dangerous  the  wrong 
side  of  the  last  flag.  And  Spare- 
rib, whose  rider  hail  been  "  tc^gged 
out "  f or  a  purpose,  was  to  get  tbfi 
race.  But  the  best  laid  schemes  of 
men  and  mice — ^and,  I  may  add, 
owners  of  racehorses — *'gang  aft 
agley."  And  the  man  of  pork 
would  not  be  comforted.  He 
raved,  he  swore,  he  vilified  Phil 
Oldham, who  promptly hithimin the 
eye,  and  then  threatened  to  take  him 
before  the  stewards.  He  threatened 
to  bresJi  Sparerib's  rider's  neck  a» 
welL  He  promised  to  bom  the  | 
grand  stand,  with  everybody  on  it,  i 
to  the  ground.    And  then  it  waa 
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saggested  that  he  would  do  well  to 
send  a  couple  of  pounds  of  his  own 
sausages  to  each  of  the  officials,  by 
way  of  revenge.  Finally,  he  sought 
to  drown  his  sorrow  and  vexation 
in  the  Old  Tom  which  had  been 
specially  laid  on  in  the  refresh- 
ment room,   and   had    been  pre- 


viously guaranteed  b^  the  distiller 
as  *<  matchless  for  racing  purposes.*' 
A  <'  ramp  "  in  those  days  was  not 
ferreted  out  and  punished  with  the 
same  vigour  that  obtains  at  this 
end  of  the  century.  In  fact,  the 
'*  good  old  times  "  were  often  very 
bad  old  times  indeed.         E.  S. 


Some  Noted  Stallions  and  Mares. 


Those  who  saw  Lily  Agnes  canter 
home  a  six-lengths  winner  in  the 
Tyro  Stakes  at  Newcastle  twenty- 
two  years  ago  little  thought  that 
the  light-fleshed,  ragged-hipped, 
lop-eared  fllly  was  to  make  for 
herself  a  name  as  the  dam  of  per- 
haps the  most  famous  racehorse 
that  ever  trod  the  turf.  It  is 
ancient  history  now  how  the  late 
Sir  Tatton  Sykes  took  a  dislike  to 
Polly  Agnes,  and  insisted  on  giving 
her  to  his  stud-groom,  Snarrv,  with 
the  result  that  she  made  the  fortune 
of  his  son.  At  first  Polly  Agnes 
seemed  as  if  she  would  justify  the 
opinion  which  Sir  Tatton  Sykes 
had  formed  of  her,  for  her  first  foal, 
Rural  Dean  by  Cathedral,  was  a 
failure.  But  the  cross  with  Maca- 
roni proved  a  happy  inspiration. 
The  sisters  Lily  Agnes,  Tiger  Lily, 
and  Jessie  Agnes  aU  made  for 
themselves  a  name,  though  by  far 
the  best  of  the  sisters  was  Lilt 
Agnes,  the  eldest,  who  was  foaled 
in  1871.  A  light-fleshed  mare,  as 
were  all  the  earlier  generations  of 
the  Agnes  family,  she  had  grand 
muscular  development  and  great 
propelling  power,  and  she  was  wont 
to  skim  over  the  ground  in  a  way 
which  told  its  tale,  and  added  con- 
siderably to  the  credit  side  of  her 
owner'saccountat  Weatherby's.  Her 
two-year-old  career  closed  without 
her  having  suffered  defeat,  and  as 
a  three-year-old  she  won  seven 
times  out  of  ten,  defeating  amongst 
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others  such  sterling  performer^  as 
Controversy,  Spennithome,  Kaiser, 
Lilian,  and  The  Scamp,  whilst 
amongst  her  victories  are  to  be 
found  the  Northumberland  Plate 
and  the  Doncaster  Gup.  But,  well 
as  she  had  done  in  her  two  and 
three-year-old  seasons,  her  best 
performance  was  in  1875,  when, 
with  8  st.  8  lb.  on  her  back,  she 
won  the  Great  Ebor  Handicap, 
amongst  the  beaten  ones  being 
Aventuri^re  f  who  had  upset  one  of 
Mr.  Swindell's  good  things  by  a 
head  in  the  previous  year's 
Cesarewitch,  and  who  subsequently 
won  the  Goodwood  Gup)  and 
Apology,  from  each  of  whom  she 
was  in  receipt  of  6  lb.  Lily  Agnes 
did  not  add  to  the  reputation  she 
had  gained  as  a  racehorse  by  breed- 
ing anything  of  very  high  class 
until  she  became  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  the 
first  foal  she  bred  him — Bossing- 
ton  by  Doncaster — ^was  a  bad  one. 
An  own  sister.  Farewell,  though 
not  of  the  highest  class,  was  a 
classic  winner,  and  performed 
respectably.  Then,  in  a  happy 
moment,  tixQ  Duke  of  Westminster 
sent  her  to  Bend  Or,  and  the 
result  of  the  union  was  the  best 
racehorse  of  modem  times,  or  per- 
haps of  any  times.  It  was  not  alone 
that  Ormonde  was  never  defeated ; 
other  horses  there  arethat  have  an 
unbeaten  record.  It  was  the  class 
of  the  opposition  which  he  met. 
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the  attendance  of  that  nine  who 
represent  so  many  shillings  or  half- 
crowns,  as  the  case  maybe,  and  if 
possible  to  greatly  increase  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  cater  for  the  lay  mind 
which  takes  no  delight  in  the  bone 
and  shoulders  of  a  hunter,  the 
short  legs  and  massive  muscles  of 
a  cart  horse,'  or  the  extravagant 
action  of  a  Yorkshire  or  Norfolk 
trotter.  The  promoters  of  horse 
shows  have  long  recognised  tiie 
fact  that  tiie  public  can  be  best 
attracted  by  jumping  competitions, 
which  consequently  form  a  part  of 
almost  every  horse  show  held  in 
the  kingdom.  No  exception  can 
be  taken  to  such  an  introduction; 
for  leaping  power  is  the  most 
valuable  attribute  of  the  hunter. 
When,  however,  these  tests 
are  employed  wholly  as  a 
means  for  increasing  the  gate- 
money,  without  any  attempt  at 
encouraging  good  jumping,  one 
cannot  help  protesting  against  the 
adoption  of  such  sordid  policy. 
Here  the  would-be  reformer,  not  to 
say  fault-finder,  has  no  opportunity 
of  self-inflation ;  for  the  authorities 
of  the  Dublin  Horse  Show,  among 
others,  in  utilising  the  love  which 
all  Britons  and  Inshmen  entertain 
for  jumping,  make  their  competi- 
tions in  that  department  tho- 
roughly legitimate  trials  in  the 
best  method  of  safely  crossing  a 
difficult  country.  Consequently 
their  fences  are  all  of  the  fair 
hunting  order,  and  their  judges 
insist  that  the  obstacles  have  to  be 
taken  in  the  good  and  temperate 
style  which  we  all  seek  for  in  our 
hunters.  Other  promoters,  on  the 
contrary,  caring  nothing  for  jump- 
ing in  itself,  convert  these  com- 
petitions into  mere  circus  per- 
formances, and  award  prizes  to 
horses  which  no  sane  man  would 
take  into  the  hunting-field.  Here 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  jump- 
ing competitions  at  horse  shows 
should  be  conducted  as  a  means  of 


testing  the  capabilities  of  hunters, 
and  not  for  the  promotion  of  tzick 
work  which  has  no  practical  appli- 
cation outside  the  show-ring.  The 
encouragement  of  a  style  of  jump^ 
ing  whidi  would  unfit  a  horse  for 
carrying  his  rider  safely  over  a 
country  should  certcdnly  not  find 
favour  in  our  midst.  And  yet  at 
the  large  majority  of  horse  shows 
the  jumping  competitors  are  judged 
solely  by  their  capability  of  geiSng 
over  the  obstacles  without  touching 
them.  Hence  we  see  winning 
rosettes  given  to  mad,  impetuous 
brutes  of  horses  which  have  to  be 
taken  at  a  walk,  or  prance,  generally 
tail  first,  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
each  obstacle,  before  being  let  go 
Uke  an  equine  rocket  into  space, 
and  genuine  hunters  disqualified 
because  they  won't  "  take  more  out 
of  themselves"  than  is  actually 
required.  The  most  common  fence 
in  these  affairs  is  a  gate  about  5  ft. 
in  height,  seemingly  because  horse- 
show  people  imagine,  that  it  is  the 
kind  of  obstacle  which  hunting 
men  delight  to  negotiate.  Inlieices- 
tershire,  where  the  hardest  men  and 
cleverest  horses  are  to  be  found, 
high  gates  are  very  rarely  jumped, 
eve^  by  such  undeniably  good  and 
admirably  mounted  men  as  Lord 
Lonsdale  and  Mr.  Barclay,  because 
the  required  effort  would  not  be  a 
legitimate  demand  on  an  animsl 
which  may  have  before  him  or  be- 
hind him  a  long  run  over  a  trying 
country.  The  Dublin  limit  of 
height  (I  speak  of  three  years  ago, 
but  do  not  think  that  any  change 
has  since  been  made)  is  4  ft  for 
the  all-round  course,  with  4  ft.  9 in. 
for  the  big  wall,  which  forms  a  com- 
petition of  itself.  I  need  hardly 
point  out  that  ability  to  jump  a 
great  height  is  absolutely  worthless 
in  a  hunter,  unless  the  animal  will 
go  up  to  it  kindly  and  temperately. 
A  maximum  of  4  ft.  is  amply  suf- 
ficient to  test  the  powers  of  a 
hunter,  whose  temper  and  style  of 
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fencing  have  also  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Above  all  things, 
the  hunter  should  **  spread  himself 
out,"  so  that  he  may  land  well 
into  the  next  field  without  any 
danger  of  dropping  his  hind-legs 
into  a  ditch,  or  catching  them  in  a 
guard  rail  on  the  other  side. 

Anyone  who  attends  jumping 
competitions  at  horse  shows  will 
be  struck  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  entries  are  fur- 
nished by  a  small  number  of  horses 
which  are  specially  trained  for,  and 
kept  to,  thi^  particular  kind  of  busi- 
ness. Their  existence  is  surely 
the  best  possible  proof  that  these 
competitions  are  as  a  rule  conducted 
nnder  artificial  conditions;  for 
there  is  no  dearth  among  us  of 
fine  hunters,  whose  owners  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  give  themselves 
and  their  animals  a  "lark "over 
a  nicely-constructed  country.  The 
large  number  of  genuine  hunters 
which  perform  at  Ball's  Bridge,  and 
the  extremely  small  n^mber  that 
enter  at  places  where  the  circus 
business  is  in  vogue,  amply  proves 
this  fact.  For  instance,  at  a  recent 
horse  show  at  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  English  hunting  there 
were  only  six  competitors  for  two 
of  the  jumping  events.  The 
authorities  there,  instead  of  utilis- 
ing the  large  expanse  of  ground 
placed  at  their  disposal,  elected  to 
have  all  the  fences  placed  in  one 
straight  line,  apparently  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  paid  an  extra 
shilling  for  the  use  of  the  stand. 

I  believe  this  method  of 
having  all  the  fences  in  one 
line,  as  if  the  horses  were 
trained  poodles,  is  in  vogue  at 
many  of  the  provincial  horse 
shows,  and  certainly  merits  the 
strongest  condemnation;  for  it  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  training 
and  instincts  of  the  hunter,  who, 
after  he  has  cleared  one  obstacle, 
naturally  looks  forward  for  the 
next  one,  and  consequently  regards 


as  a  punishment  the  action  of  his 
rider  in  making  him  jump  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  same 
line.  Besides,  such  an  essentially 
counter  -  jumping  performance 
affords  no  fair  test  of  style  and 
steadiness;  for  it  precludes  the 
possibility  of  a  horse  taking  the 
fences  in  his  stride  and  at  a  half- 
speed  gallop.  The  objection  of 
taking  up  space  which  is  wanted 
for  other  purposes  does  not  hold 
good  when  used  againsttheadoption 
of  an  all-round  course,  as  at  Dublin, 
Islington,  and  Richmond,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  fences,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  brook,  might  be 
easily  placed  on  stands,  so  that 
they  might  be  moved  into  positioq 
in  a  very  short  time,  after  the 
other  judging  had  been  concluded. 
In  making  the  water  jump  the 
resources  of  science  and  art  would 
not  be  severely  taxed  in  utilising 
the  familiar  waterproof  sheet 
arrangement.  As  usuallv  con- 
structed, the  so-called  brook  is  so 
effectually  concealed  from  the 
horses'  view  that  the  animals 
can  guess  at  its  presence  only 
by  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
they  are  ridden  at  it.  I  may  well 
ask  how  such  a  test  is  in  harmony 
with  actual  experience  in  the 
hunting-field,  where  horse  and 
rider  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
what  is  on  the  other  side  of  a 
jump.  Although,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  a  firee  and  flippant  fencer 
will  leave  a  nice  margin  to  avoid 
any  ordinary  grip  which  may  be  on 
the  landing  side,  he  would  not  go 
far  in  a  run  if  he  had  to  at  least 
double  the  efibrt  when  he  was 
taken  fast  at  a  high  hedge  which 
effectively  screened  from  his  view 
the  ground  upon  which  he  was  to 
land. 

One  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  fair  hunting  fences  for  the 
jumping  competitions  of  horse 
shows  is  that,  if  they  were  used, 
farmers  and  others  who  have  pro- 
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mising  hnnters  for  sale  would 
have  an  opportunity,  by  entering 
them  in  the  '^lep"  events,  of 
showing  what  they  could  do  over 
a  '<  country/'  and  would  thus  be 
able  to  secure  better  prices  than 
they  now  can  do  at  places  where 
the  circus  game  is  played. 

Being  an  Irishman,  I  dearly 
love  to  see  a  hunter,  'chaser,  or 
hurdle  racer  <<lep"  cleverly  in 
their  own  respective  styles ;  but  I 
cordially  abominate  the  trick  or 
circus  method  of  jumping  which  is 
fostered  by  the  officials  of  far  too 
many  of  our  horse  shows.  The 
reason  for  my  dislike  is  that  the 


practice  which  I  reprobate  serves 
no  useful  end,  and  should  conse- 
quently find  no  place  in  exhibitions 
which  are  got  up  with  the  laudable 
object  of  improving  our  horseflesh. 
Were  the  jumping  competitions  at 
horse  shows  in  England  conducted 
on  the  same  lines  as  those  at 
Dublin,  the  number  of  entries 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  genuine  hunters ; 
and  hunting  men,  instead  of  look- 
ing with  contempt,  as  many  d 
them  now  do,  at  these  affairs  as 
mere  circus  performances,  would 
regard  them  as  genuine  trials  of 
cleverness  and  manners. 


Yachting  Notes. 


It  can  well  be  said  that  the  sum- 
mer of  1895  will  stand  as  one  of 
surprises'  in  the  annals  of  our 
popular  marine  pastime^  beginning, 
as  it  did,  in  the  unexpected  reverses 
which  the  Britannia,  no  doubt  the 
best  all-round  yacht  afloat,  ex- 
perienced in  the  contests  at  the 
Riviera,  and  culminating  in  the 
fiasco  of  the  matches  between  the 
Valkyrie  and  Defender  and  the 
unexpected  challenge  from  Mr. 
Bose  to  sail  for  the  trophy  next 
year  with  a  new  craft,  to  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  an 
Itchen-yard  builder  instead  of  upon 
the  Clyde,  where  of  late  years  the 
competing  craft  for  championship 
honours  have  been  built. 

The  weather,  too,  has  been  re- 
markable for  its  unexpected 
changes,  for  the  Gowes  week, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  likely 
to  be  about  the  fineist  time  of« 
the  season,  was  remarkable  for 
its  unpropitious  nature,  yet,  later, 
scarcely  had  there  been  a  general 
laying  -  up  of  fleecy-sailed  craft 
before  there  was  a  long  spell  of 
almost  supernal  sunshine. 


Though  the  Britannia  failed  to 
find  fune  in  the  Mediterranean 
matches,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
crack  craft  had  a  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful season  in  home  waters,  and, 
without  taking  part  in  the  regattas  at 
the  *  *  west'ard,'  'no  fewer  than  thirty- 
nine  winning  flags  were  displayed 
before  the  final  hauling  down  for 
the  year  of  the  racing  pennant. 

Whilst  the  alterations  to  the 
Ailsa,  after  her  succession  of  vic- 
tories in  the  Mediterranean,  may 
have  somewhat  militated  against 
the  success  of  Mr.  Walker's  ship, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  Britannia's  gains  in  home 
waters  formed  a  proof  that  she  is 
still  the  best  all-round  vessel  that 
we  have,  and  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, hold  her  own  against  the 
Valkyrie  III.  Had  the  Satanita 
been  sailed,  it  is  believed  by  some 
racing  experts  that  Mr.  Bose's  new 
purchase  would  have  shown  im- 
proved form  on  her  earlier  sailings, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  big 
ctitter's  slowness  in  stays  would  be 
likely  to  compensate  for  her  un- 
doubted quickness  in  reaching. 
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Without  question  the  most  in- 
teresting matches  in  the  season's 
programme  were  those  sailed  for 
by  the  **  twenties,"  and  in  which 
Mr.  Howard  Gould's  Niagara  had 
a  very  fair  measure  of  success,  de- 
spite the  rivalry  of  such  "flyers" 
as  the  Audrey,  Inyoni,  and 
Stephanie.  It  was  not  expected, 
even  by  her  owner  and  the  skipper, 
Gapt.  Barr,  that  the  American  boat 
would  do  wonders  in  a  light  breeze, 
but,  as  events  proved,  the  Niagara 
frequently  outsailed  such  a  fine- 
weather  craft  as  Stephanie,  and 
finally  ended  the  season  with  a 
list  of  forty  wins. 

Of  the  smaller  racers,  the  most 
remarkably  successful  sailing  of 
the  Norman  (in  the  *'  fives  "  class) 
stands  as  a  record  in  yacht-racing, 
and  adds  another  to  the  long  list 
of  fast  boats  which  have  been 
designed  and  built  by  Sibbick,  of 
Cowes,  whose  fame  in  connection 
with  small  craft  generally  can  well 
be  said  to  be  world-wide,  and  has 
survived  the  rivalry  which  Mr. 
Linton  Hope  trusted  to  have  estab- 
lished by  the  original  type  of 
dagger-plate  pattern,  which  he 
introduced  this  season  to  the 
Solent  and  other  yachting  waters. 

In  respect  to  the  new  boat.  Dis- 
tant Shore,  which  Mr.  Bose  is 
about  to  have  built,  nothing  defi- 
nite is  yet  known,  even  the  yard 
in  which  she  is  to  be  con- 
structed, bat  in  all  probability 
Mr.  Soper,  her  designer,  will  be 
likely  to  make  several  departures 
from  the  lines  of  the  other  big 
craft,  especially  the  Satanita, 
which  was  built  from  his  plans,  in 
respect  to  a  quickness  in  turning, 
which  is  an  all-necessary  advan- 
tage in  these  days  of  short  wins  to 
long  sailings. 

Though  at  first  the  Defender- 
Valkyrie  matches  aroused  a  sensa- 


tion on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  almost  total  collapse  of  any 
interest  in  the  America  Cup  con- 
tests, as  soon  as  Lord  Dunraven 
.decided  to  retire  from  further 
racing,  was  most  complete,  though 
excitement  in  ii^temational  events 
was  again  aroused  by  the  unex- 
pected challenge  by  Mr.  Rose  for 
next  season's  struggles  for  the  Cup. 

Of  the  several  clubs  which  have 
done  much  to  advance  the  interest 
of  sailing  generally,  especially 
amongst  the  smaller  craft,  none 
could  have  well  done  more  than 
the  Royal  <<  Castle,"  and  it  is  a 
great  matter  of  regret  amongst 
yachtsmen  generally  that  the 
Club's  headquarters  near  the  end 
of  the  '^spit"  at  Calshot,  and 
which  command  such  a  delightful 
view  of  both  the  Solent  and  the 
Southampton  Water,  is,  through 
the  inexorable  demands  of  the 
War  Office,  to  be  shifted  to  a  spot 
whence  there  will  be  no  possi- 
bility of  a  view  of  the  Solent 
being  seeti.  Amongst  others,  Lord 
Dunraven  was  unremitting  in  his 
endeavours  to  secure  Calshot 
Castle  as  headquarters  for  the 
Castle  Club,  whereas  the  Govern- 
ment have  determined  to  make  the 
old  building  the  centre  of  some 
extensive  works  in  connection  with 
a  submarine  mining  establishment. 

Whilst  1895  has  had,  in  respect  to 
its  racing,not  af ew  disappointments, 
as  every  year  will,  still  the  season's 
sport  was  successiul  throughout, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  followed  next 
summer  by  a  full  programme  of 
events,  in  which  the  newly-built 
boats  will  be  vieing  with  each  other 
to  lower  the  colours  of  the  old 
cracks.  F. 

[Since  the  foregoing  was  written, 
it  has  been  announced  that  Mr. 
Rose  has  withdrawn  his  challenge 
for  the  America  Cup.] 
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The  Willows  that  Fringe  the  Brook* 

I'lx  tell  you  a  yam  of  the  vale  we  crossed 

When  hounds  were  running  a  soent  breast-high; 
When  the  hunt  was  weeded,  the  skirters  lost, 

And  turf  like  water  was  fleeting  by. 
There  were  hardly  ten  of  our  hardest  men 

Gould  hope  to  live  on  the  line  they  took ; 
And  out  of  the  ten,  there  were  five  left  when 

We  flew  through  the  willows  that  firinge  the  brook. 

There  was  Hall,  and  the  Master,  and  Charlie  Eerr, 

Travers,  and  Booke  on  a  steel-blue  roan; 
Walter,  and  Peall,  and  bhe  huntsman,  Barr, 

On  a  big  brown  youngster,  all  breed  and  bone ; 
And  Tom  St.  Clair  upon  Sweet  Eildare 

(Who  the  best  of  our  flyers  had  brought  to  book). 
And  I,  on  my  stoutest,  the  ohesnut  mare; 

For  I  knew  of  the  willows,  and  eke  the  brook. 

We  had  met  that  morning  at  Norton  Dene, 

With  a  south-west  wind  and  a  soft  grey  sky; 
There  was  little  of  wind,  but  the  air  was  keen. 

And  we  were  keener,  to  do  or  die. 
We  found  in  the  cover,  below  the  farm — 

'Twas  a  stout  dog-fox — and  by, hook  or  crook 
I  meant  to  be  there,  though  the  pace  was  warm. 

Nor  thought  of  the  willows,  nor  yet  the  brook. 

**Twas  a  punishing  pace  for  the  bravest  there — 

Though  never  a  one  but  was  bred  to  go — 
For  the  great  grass  meadows,  all  brown  and  bare, 

Were  sodden  and  soft  with  the  last  week's  snow. 
The  fences  were  few,  but  the  few  were  stiff; 

It  was  leaping  then,  with  no  time  to  look. 
And  you  had  to  charge  it,  and  chance  it,  if 

You  wanted  to  stay  to  the  swirling  brook. 

Each  exquisite  moment  'twas  ours  to  feel 

A  lifetime's  sense  of  a  strength  sublime. 
While  the  shuddering  thud  of  the  thundering  steel 

To  the  flying  music  in  front  kept  time; 
For  the  fever  of  galloping  thrilled  my  veins. 

And  each  thought  of  sorrow  my  soul  forsook, 
As  I  tightened  my  grasp  of  the  lathering  reins, 

And  headed  away  for  the  willowy  brook. 

Our  pinks  were  spattered  and  splashed  with  clay. 
Our  boots  and  leathers  a  sight  to  be  seen. 

And  the  song  we  might  have  oeen  singing  that  day. 
To  judge  by  appearance,  was  "  Wearing  the  Green." 
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To  the  deep-mouthed  melody  on  we  sped 

^Small  wonder  if  some  of  oar  steeds  mistook), 

Till  we  saw  before  ns ,  three  fields  ahead, 

The  tops  of  the  willows  that  fringe  the  brook. 

A  orash  of  timbers,  a  rattle  of  rails, 

And  a  splintered  wreck  where  a  gate  had  swung; 
For  three  of  us  rode  for  it,  heads  and  tails, 

And  two  of  us  tumbled  the  sods  among. 
Six  that  were  left  struggled  over  the  plough, 

But  the  blackthorns  settled  the  fate  of  Booke ; 
And  we  five  set  sail,  with  an  inward  <<  Now, 

Lord,  help  us  over  the  big  brown  brook !  '* 

The  Master  got  over,  and  Charlie  Eerr, 

For  the  banks  were  sound  at  the  place  they  jumped; 
But  Travers  got  in  it,  and  so  did  Barr, 

For  both  of  their  cattle  were  fairly  pumped. 
Where  willows  were  widest  I  steered  with  care; 

Sat  back,  though  the  snaffle  I  lightly  shook — 
And  the  good  old  mare,  with  a  yard  to  spare, 

Leapt  clean  and  clever  across  the  brook! 

Not  a  minute  too  soon,  for  the  fox  was  done. 

And  the  hounds  ran  into  him  then  and  there; 
So  the  race  of  Beynard  was  lost  and  won, 

Tho'  a  stouter  never  stole  game,  I  swear  ! 
Full  forty  minutes  with  never  a  check 

(I  looked  at  the  time,  when  I'd  time  to  look) — 
I  [could  almost  wish  he  had  saved  his  neck. 

For  the  sport  he  showed  us  up  to  the  brook. 
«  «  «  «  « 

'Tis  past!  but  such  memories  stir   apace 

Till  our  life-springs  fail,  and  we  go  to  ground ; 
While  our  British  race  keeps  its  pride  of  place 

With  our  noblest  heritage — horse  and  hound. 
To  sport  and  good  fellows  of  aU  degrees 

A  bottle  we'll  drain  from  the  choicest  nook; 
With  a  three  times  three  to  my  favourite  trees. 

The  good  green  willows  that  fringe  the  brook. 

Hastings.  Geoffrey  de  Holden-Stome. 
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The  national  game  of  the  United 
States— Baseball— maybedeaonbed 
(in  Tnzf  parlance)  as  by  Bounders 
oat  of  Qnick  Step.  It  bears  about 
the  same  resemblance  to  its  sire  as 
the  cricket  of  Orace  and  Richard- 
son bears  to  the  game  played  with 
two  stamps  and  a  curly  bat,  whereof 
illustrations  may  be  seen  in  the  Pa- 
vilion at  Lord's.  The  qualities  which 
it  inherits  fromitodam  will  be  stated 
hereafter.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
1890  to  plant  it  in  this  country,  but 
the  seeds  were  of  slow  growth.  Just 
as  children  love  their  old  toys  the 
best,  so,  in  mature  years,  we  are 
apt  to  resent  the  introduction  of  a 
new  game,  particularly  if  presented 
as  a  rival  to  an  old  favourite.  If  this 
was  done  with  regard  to  baseball, 
its  introducersmade  a  great  mistake. 
It  never  can  rival  cri^et,  any  more 
than  lawn  tennis  can  rival  footbiJl; 
they  are  both  good  games,  played 
in  a  different  manner,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  do  not 
admit  of  comparison. 


During  the  summer  of  1894  & 
few  soratoh  games  of  baseball  were 
played  on  Glapham  Common.  This 
year  the  sluggish  plant  shot  up, 
and  b^;an  to  bloom.  Around 
London  eight  regular  dabs — the 
Fullers,  the  Thespians,  the  Rem- 
ingtons, the  Dewars,  the  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  the  White  Horse,  the  Civil 
Service,  and  the  St.  Jacob's  Oil- 
played  two  and  sometimes  three 
games  a  week  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
the  London  Baseball  Park,  near 
Balham,  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
provinces  it  has  caught  on  at 
Stockton,  Newcastle,  and  Derby, 
and,  as  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess, we  may  next  year  find  the 
game  booming. 

In  describing  it  I  shall  frequently 
refer  to  cricket— not,  however,  in 
comparison,  but  to  make  my  mean- 
ing clear. 

Baseball  is  played  on  the  torfy 
nine  players  on  a  side,  in  a  sqoare 
placed  upright  on  one  of  its  angles 
so  as  to  form  a  diamond — ^thos  : 
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1  is  the  '<  home  plate,"  a  slab 
12  in.  square,  let  into  the  ground, 
by  the  side  of  which  the  gtriker 
(answering  to  batsman  at  cricket) 
stands.  2  is  the  first  base,  8  the 
second,  and  4  the  third,  marked  by 
sandbEHg^  pegged  down,  and  90  ft. 
apart.  6  is  tiie  pitcher's  (bowler's) 
'<  box,"  a  plate  24  in.  by  6, 
distant  60  ft.  from  the  striker.  The 
lines  aa  a  mark  the  bounds,  and 
any  baU  hit  behind  themis  <<  foul " 
for  run-making,  but,  if  caught  out- 
side a  circle  of  10  ft.  in  diameter 
round  the  "  home  plate,*'  the 
striker  is  out.  The  ordinary 
positions  in  the  field  are :  catcher  at 
1  (answering  to  longstop),  pitcher 
(bowler)  at  5,  first,  second,  and 
third  basemen  at  their  respective 
bases,  short  stop  at  6,  right  field 
at  7,  centre  field  at  8,  and  left  field 
at  9.  The  ball  weighs  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  less  than  a  cricket  ball. 
The  bat  is  round,  and  may  be  of 
any  length  not  exceeding  42  in., 
and  not  more  than  2^  in.  in 
diameter.  The  ball  is  tlurown  by 
the  pitcher  with  one  foot  on  his 
"  box  '• ;  no  run  up  is  allowed,  and 
the  "work"  which  some  pro- 
fessionals get  upon  it  is  wonderful, 
considering  that  there  is  no  bound 
to  produce  it.  Every  pitch  is  a 
yorker,  and  may  curve  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  or  drop — the 
most  puzzling  eccentricity  of  all, 
to  a  striker.  For  some  time  it  was 
doubted  if  the  ball  could  really  be 
made  to  curve  in  its  course  through 
the  air,  and  this  was  proved  by 
placing  two  tissue-paper  screens 
one  behind  the  other  between  the 
"  box  "  and  the  "  plate,"  for  the 
ball  to  pass  through.  Thus  the 
deviation  from  a  straight  line, 
laterally,  could  be  measured.  The 
pace  of  a  first-rate  pitcher  is  faster 
than  any  bowling. 

Here  are  the  principal  rules  of 
the  game.  Upon  "play"  being 
called  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pitcher 
to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  striker  so 
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that  it  passes  at  a  height  from 
his  knee  to  his  shoulder  over  the 
"  home  plate."  If  it  so  pass,  it  is 
called  (by  the  umpire)  a  striJte,  and 
counts  against  the  batsman  whether 
he  hits  at  it  or  no.  Every  delivery 
deviating  from  the  above  counts  as 
a  '*  ball "  against  the  pitcher. 

The  batsman  is  out — ^if  he  fail 
to  hit  the  third  fair  "strike" 
pitched  to  him;  if  a  hit  be  caught 
(as  in  cricket) ;  if  he  bats  a  ball 
whilst  any  part  of  his  person  is 
outside  his  mark  at  the  home 
plate ;  if,  having  struck  a  bail  in 
bounds,  it  is  returned  into  the 
hands  of  first  baseman  before  he 
has  reached* that  base  (it  is  "tip 
and  run  "  in  this  game) ;  if  he  be 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of 
a  fielder  whilst  running  from  base 
to  base ;  if  he  is  forced  to  vacate  a 
base  by  a  succeeding  runner,  and 
the  ball  is  held  in  the  hands  of  a 
fielder  on  the  base  to  which  he  is 
running ;  if  he  fails  to  return  to, 
and  touch,  the  base  he  has  left  after 
a  ball  has  been  caught,  such  ball 
being  held  by  the  baseman  before 
the  runner  retouches  the  base ;  if 
he  is*  struck  by  a  batted  ball ;  and 
if  he  in  any  way  interferes  with  a 
fielder  trying  to  field  a  batted  ball. 
When  three  men  are  out,  the  side 
is  out. 

A  batsman  becomes  a  base  runner 
immediately  a  fair  hit  is  made ; 
immediately  he  makes  the  third 
"  strike,"  if  the  ball  be  not  held 
by  the  catcher ;  immediately  four 
"balls"  have  been  delivered  to 
him ;  and  immediately  any  part  of 
his  person  is  struck  by  a  pitched 
ball.  A  base  runner  must  touch 
each  base  in  regular  order  as  he 
runs  around,  and  has  the  privilege 
of  remaining  on  any  one  of  them, 
unless  compelled  to  vacate  it  by  a 
succeeding  base  rxmner.  No  two 
men  can  occupy  the  same  base  at 
the  same  time.  For  every  runner 
who  gains  the  "  home  plate  "  a  run 
is    scored.       The    ball    is    never 
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*^  dead,"  except  between  a  "  foul  '^ 
hit  and  the  next  delivery;  but 
what  in  cricket  would  be  a  ''  bye  " 
cannot  be  ran  until  there  is  a  man 
on  first  base,  or  the  batsman  is  at 
his  third  "  strike." 

Nine  innings  for  each  side  are 
played,  and  the  side  having  made 
most  runs  at  the  end  wins  the 
game.  If  the  score  be  even,  extra 
innings  are  played.  Players  go  to 
the  bat  in  regular  sequence,  as 
their  names  appear  on  the  score- 
book  at  the  commencement  of  the 
game* 

Such  is  the  law ;  now  for  the 
practice.  In  baseball  the  great- 
ness of  the  play  may  be  judged  by 
the  smallness  of  the  scoring.  Under 
the  old  rules  (which  were  more 
unfavourable  to  the  bat  than  those 
above  stated)  it  was  notunfrequent 
for  two  first-class  nines  to  play 
eleven  innings  without  a  run  on 
either  side;  even  now  a  total 
should  not  go  into  two  figures. 
Nor  does  a  lugh  score  necessarily 
indicate  good  batting,  because  two- 
thirds  of  the  runs  are  stolen  between 
«< balls"  and  <' strikes."  Let  it 
not  be  thought  from  this  that  the 
game  is  ever  dull.  There  is  no 
delay  between  innings  of  indi- 
viduals and  innings  of  sides.  There 
is  no  '<  stone-walling."  All  is 
bustle  from  the  word  "  Play !  "  and 
this  is  why,  in  my  pedigree,  I  call 
Baseball's  dam  Quick  Step.  Fielding 
and  throwing-in  have  been  brought 
to  perfection,  and  great  judgment, 
as  well  as  quickness,  in  the  latter 
are  required.  In  cricket  the  fielder 
has  a  choice  of  throwing  to  the 
wicket-keeper  or  to  the  bowler ; 
in  baseball  there  are  (practically) 
four  wicket-keepers  and  a  bowler. 
In  cricket  only  one  man  at  a  time 
can  be  '*  run  out " ;  in  baseball  you 
may  dispose  of  two  or  more 
between  the  bags.  This  (called 
**  double  play  ")  is  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  game.  The  fielder 
has  to  decide  as  quick  as  lightning 


to  which  base  he  should  throw.  He 
should  judge  which  runner  is  likdy 
to  prove  the  easiest  victim,  and 
then  send  in  the  ball  like  a  shot 
for  the  other's  base,  in  hope  of 
getting  both.  The  pitcher  should 
be  all  eyes  to  defeat  stealing.  A 
fumble  anywhere  may  cost  a  ran, 
which  may  lose  the  game.  And  it 
is  full  of  dodges.  Suppose  there 
are  men  on  second  and  third  bases, 
two  players  out,  and  a  noted  hitter 
at  the  bat,  it  is  for  the  pitcher  to 
decide  whether  it  would  not  be 
best  to  give  him  his  base  on 
'<  balls,"  rather  than  risk  a  strike 
which  might  produce  three  runs. 
Perhaps  he  will  be  followed  by  an 
equally  efficient  smiter,  in  which 
case  it  might  be  well  to  risk  it ; 
but  suppose  the  next  in  order  bats 
like  some  of  our  crack  bowlers,  and 
may  be  relied  upon  to  go  out  on 
'<  strikes,"  the  case  is  difibrent. 
Then  may  be  presented  the  bitter 
pill,  '<  Three  men  on  b^es, 
and  side  out!"  The  ruses  of 
pitchers,  with  reliable  basemen 
behind  them,  to  tempt  runners 
with  felonious  propensities  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  So  also  are 
the  beguilements  of  a  skilled  base 
thief  on,  say,  second  to  get  his 
enemy  to  throw  in  vain  for  him, 
so  that  his  partner  on  third  may 
get  in.  These  are  the  tactics  which 
keep  the  game  alive.  I  was  lately 
accompanied  to  a  baseball  match 
by  a  first-rate  all-round  cricketer, 
who  came  to  scoff  at  what  he 
called  "only  rounders,"  and  re- 
mained to  praise.  "By  Jove!" 
he  exclaimed  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
innings,  "what  a  nailing  good 
game  it  is ! " 

One  of  its  principal  merits  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  game  can  be  played 
out  in  three  hours  or  less,  so  that 
players  and  spectators  who  cannot 
find  the  time  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  its  great  brother 
can  enjoy  it  without  undue  sacrifice 
of  other  engagements.    And  there 
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is  one  feature  in  baseball  which  I 
think  our  cricket  legislators  might 
consider,  with  a  view  of  borrowing 
it  in  whole  or  in  part.  When  a 
baseballer  misses  a  catch,  or  fum- 
bles a  hit,  or  throws  in  badly, 
this  is  scored  against  him  as 
an  "  error."  In  this  way,  when 
you  find  one  side  with  a  big 
score  of  runs,  and  the  other  with  a 
long  list  of  errors,  you  know  that 
the  former  is  due  to  bad  fielding. 
Now,  at  cricket,  a  man  who  has 
made  (say)  fifty  off  his  bat  *<  lets 
off"  someone  on  the  other  side 
who  makes,  eventually,  as  much,  or 
more,  or  allows  half-a-dozen  hits 
to  slide  between  his  legs  to  the 
boundary.      Shall    this  have  no 


effect  on  his  average?  Is  he  to 
reap  all  the  glory  of  the  one 
achievement,  and  suffer  no  penalty 
for  the  other?  There  are  pre- 
cedents for  cricket  "errors."  Wides 
and  no-balls  are  scored  directly  as 
*  *  errors ' ' ;  byes  indirectly.  I  &noy 
we  should  see  much  better  all- 
round  play  if  misdemeanours  in 
the  field  were  made  punishable  by 
law.  Then,  perhaps,  our  <<  gentle- 
men" would  cultivate  something 
more  than  batting  at  no-baUs  in 
the  nets.  In  the  States  you  may 
find  even  professional  baseball 
nines  out  in  the  field  practising 
fielding  and  throwing-in  for  hours 
together;  and  they  have  their 
reward. 
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Moonlighting"  of  Cattle  in  Australia. 


Pbiob  to  the  days  when  paddocks 
were  first  commenced  on  cattle 
runs  in  Australia,  the  above  was  a 
most  exciting  game.  It,  like 
almost  all  exciting  games,  had  a 
pretty  large  element  of  danger 
attached  to  it.  But  no  doubt 
readers  will  want  to  know  the 
necessity  for  hurry-scurrying  cattle 
by  moonlight.  When  runs,  in  the 
old  days,  were  taken  up,  it  was 
usually  done  in  ten-mile  blocks, 
and  a  run  consisted  of  perhaps  five, 
six,  or  ten-mUe  blocks.  In  the 
far  interior,  on  the  Darling  and 
Paroo,  for  instance,  large  tracts  of 
country  were  given  under  lease 
in  order  to  induce  people  to  settle 
in  what  was  known  as  the  ''  Never, 
Never  country."  Alas !  many  a 
poor  shepherd's  and  stockman's 
bleached  bones  were  found  in  these 
back  blocks,  showing  the  great 
dangers  attendant  on  taking  up  this 
country.  Water  was  the  great 
drawback,  and  many  a  poor  wretch 
has  met  with  his  end  in  get- 
ting   off   the    beaten    track    and 


searching,  vainly,  for  a  drink.. 
In  New  South  Wales  some 
of  the  plains  run  to  a  breadth  of 
sixty  mUes,  with  water  only  in  one 
place,  and  the  levelness  of  the- 
country  to  the  eye  was  only  broken 
by  one  or  two  solitary  trees;  in 
fact,  one  of  the  largest  stretches  of 
plain  in  New  South  Wales  is  called 
the  ''  One  Tree  Plain,"  as  there  is 
but  the  one  solitary  beacon,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tree,  in  the  centre  of  it, 
and  only  at  this  spot  is  the  precious 
water  to  be  found.  Around  the 
edges  of  these  plains,  wherever 
existing,  big  or  small,  the  inevit- 
able <<maUee"  scrub  is  to  be 
found.  Through  this  scrub  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  ride  at  any  pace, 
and  the  consequence  was  that,  once 
a  mob  of  cattle  got  into  this 
''  mallee  "  scrub,  good-bye  might  be 
said  to  a  large  number.  These 
soon  grew  into  a  considerable  herd, 
and,  unless  hunted  down,  they 
would  intermingle  with  the  general 
herd  and  spoil  the  breed.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  hold  periodi- 
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4*al  «  moonlightings  "  to  get  rid  of 
the  pests,  as  it  was  only  possible  to 
•drive  them  out  of  their  '<  mallee  *' 
home  by  night.    As  a  rale,  the 
water-holes  where    these  "  scrub- 
bers  "  came  oat  to  drink  were  in 
^lose    proximity    to    the    scrub, 
just     on     the      edge     of      the 
plain,    and    the  method  adopted 
to  circumvent  these  wily   beasts 
was  to  form  a  cordon  of  stockmen 
just    inside    the    scrub.      These 
stockmen  were  placed  at  close  in- 
tervals, and  under  the  command  of 
the  head  overseer,  who  invariably 
v^as  in  the  centre  of  the  cordon. 
A  little  before  sunset  everyone  re- 
paired to  their  station  and  awaited 
the  signal  to  mount,  and  it  was 
really  almost  supernatural  the  way 
the  old  stock  horses  stood  awaiting 
the  signal.    They  actually  seemed 
to  know  that  if  they  champed  a 
bit,  or  gave  a  neigh  or  snort,  the 
game  would  be  all  up;  for  those 
'<  scrubbers,"  as  these  wild  stray 
cattle  were  called,  were  very  'cute, 
and  the  breaking  of  a  twig,  or  the 
slightest  no!&e,  was  quite  enough 
to    prevent    their    emerging     to 
drink,    so    that    all    chance    of 
yarding  them  would  have  gone  for 
that  night. 

As  soon  as  the  cattle  emerged 
from  the  water-holes  (which  as  a 
rule  were  on  the  edge  of  the  scrub), 
the  leader  gave  the  signal,  and 
■  everyone  was  in  the  saddle  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  a  noise 
such  as  one  seldom  heard  broke 
on  the  nightly  air,  some  cooing, 
some  shouting,  some  firing  re- 
volvers. The  unfortunate  "  scrub- 
bers," without  thought  or  hesi- 
tation, were  out  on  the  plain, 
going  at  racing  speed,  and  this 
they  were  made  to  keep  up  until 
they  were  run  right  into  the  home 
paddock,  and  very  often  the 
stockyard,  where  they  were  left 
to  ruminate  foaf  the  rest  of  the 
night  on  the  fate  to  befall  them  in 
the    morning.    The    wild    excite- 


ment of   this   ride   can  only  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed  hounds,  although  the  element 
of  danger  was  much  greater.    It 
was  all  very  well  as  long  as  the 
country  was  open  plain,  but  when 
the    race    took    the    ^'scrubbezs" 
through  a  piece  of  forest  land,  the 
pace  had  to  be  kept   up-  all  the 
same,  else  the  mob  would   ha^ 
broken,  and  not  a  single  head  would 
have  been  yarded.    Novices  at  the 
game  were  often  swept  out  of  their 
saddles  by  overhanging  branches. 
The  safest  plan  in  forest  countzy 
was  to  lie  on  the  horse's  back,  and 
expoee  (as  one  might  describe  it) 
as  little  of   the  perpendicular  as 
possible.       Occasionally    an     old 
"warrior,"  who  had  before  once  or 
twice  successfully  broken  line  and 
got  away,  tried  the  game   again, 
and  then  came  moments  of  excite- 
ment ;    but,  strange  to  say,    th^e 
"warriors"  did   not    display  the 
same  amount  of  ferocity  as  in  the 
daytime,  and  were  not   nearly  so 
anxious  to  charge  as  then. 

A  rather  amusing  incident  oc- 
curred on  one  occasion  when  the 
writer  was  present,  with  vrhich  we 
will  conclude  this  brief  account  of 
"moonlighting."     A  heavy   mob 
had  been  run  into  the  home  paddock 
over-night,    and    left    to    wander 
about  till  morning ;  and,  after  sun- 
rise, a  cup  of  tea,  and  a  pipe,  all 
hands  were  called  out  to  put  this 
mob    into    the   stockyard,    where 
the  bullet  generally  was  the  fiate  of 
most,  the  carcases  being  utilised  to 
put  poison  in  and   scatter    about 
for  the  wild  dogs.    Amongst  the 
aspirants  to  fame  was  a  new  cadet, 
or  premium  apprentice,  and  when 
he  emerged  on  the  scene  he  was 
armed  to  the  teeth  for    the   fray. 
Not  satisfied  with  a  revolver,  he 
had  possessed  himself  of  a  bowie 
knife  and  a  butcher's  steel,  and  his 
revolver  being  in  his  belt  allowed 
him  to  carry  an  old  double-barrelled 
muzzle-loader,  into  which  he  had 
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put  a  double  charge.  As  a  rule; 
everyone  carried  a  weapon  of  some 
sorb,  as  there  was  generally  an  old 
"warrior"  that  simply  would 
not  face  the  stockyard,  and  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  shoot 
him  down  in  the  open,  as  he  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  foot-pas- 
sengers, as  he  invariably  charged 
anything  that  came  across  his  path. 
Amongst  the  mob  landed  in  the 
home  paddock  over-night  was  a 
spotted  "mallee"  bull,  a  **  deer- 
skin," that  is,  which  had  never  been 
got  in  before.  This  gentleman  was 
well  known  to  all  the  stockmen  on 
the  run,  and  invariably  charged 
everyone  he  met.  As  soon  as  the 
mob  was  rounded  up  a  bit,  so  as 
to  drive  them  to  the  stockyard,  the 
**  mallee  "  bull  emerged  and  made 
for  the  nearest  stockman,  so  that 
it  was  useless  attempting  to  do 
anything  until  the  brute  was  de- 
stroyed. Accordingly,  the  order 
was  given  to  shoot  him.  The 
method  pursued  was  for  one  to  go 
near  enough  to  induce  a  charge, 
and,  whilst  the  bull  was  charging, 
another  stockman  slipped  up  and 
had  a  shot  at  him.  It  came  to  the 
turn  of  our  "new  chum,"  who 
boldly  advanced  to  have  his  shot ; 
but  he  did  not  count  on  the  con- 
sequences. The  moment  the  gun 
went  off,  his  horse,  called  **  Paddy," 


set  to  work  to  kick  and  lurch, 
standing  on  the  same  ground. 
The  air  was  a  shower  of  re- 
volvers, bowie  knives,  butcher 
steels  &c.,  and  everyone's  breath 
was  coming  very  fast  in  case  the 
young  fellow  would  be  thrown,  as 
the  bull  had  spotted  him,  and  was 
coming  down  at  a  tremendous 
charge.  Our  young  friend  managed 
to  keep  on  the  horse's  back,  and 
fortunately  ''Paddy''  spotted  the 
bull  just  as  he  was  on  him,  and, 
with  the  sagacity  of  an  old  stock 
horse,  planted  both  his  hind  feet 
in  the  "scrubber's"  face,  which 
so  stunned  it  that  another  stockman 
slipped  in  and  gave  it  its  quietus. 
A  sigh  of  relief,  you  may  be  sure, 
followed.  The  boss  of  the  station 
was  very  much  averse  to  the  usual 
custom  of  playing  pranks  on  the 
new  chums,  and,  thinking  that 
some  of  the  older  hands  had  been 
subjecting  him  to  a  practical  joke, 
made  inquiry,  which  elicited  the 
fact  that  the  horse  "  Paddy  "  had 
been  wounded  on  one  of  his  various 
expeditions  with  cattle  by  the  bush- 
rangers, and  from  that  time  forth 
the  sound  of  a  firearm  drove  him 
frantic.  Such  was  the  explanation 
of  what  appeared  to  many  of  the 
onlookers  as  likely  to  have  been  a 
shocking  death,  but  which  happily 
ended  otherwise.  P. 


Up  a  Tree. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TUBE. 


<7UMBoviLLE  is  the  capital  of  a 
Southern  State  in  the  great  Ameri- 
can Republic  much  given  to  horse- 
racing,  and  for  many  years  it  has  had 
a  winter  meeting,  lasting  (three  days 
a  week)  from  December  till  the  end 
of  March.  The  weather  is  mild, 
many  strangers  hibernate  there ; 
an  d,  although  the  added  money  is  not 
much,  any  respectable  "  gee  "  can 
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earn  his  oats,  and  get  a  good  start 
in  training  for  the  spring  campaign 
over  his  ice-bound  rivsJs  in  the 
North  and  West.  There  are  two 
large  Turf  Exchanges  in  the  city. 
The  track  (situate  some  three 
miles  out)  is  "  run  "  by  a  substan- 
tial syndicate  (hereii  after  called 
the  Association),  with  a  perfectly 
honest  judge,  and  a  starter   who 
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keepstheboysinorder.  Thefeespaid 
for  bookmaking  privileges  cover  the 
Sams  put  up  as  purses,  and  so  the 
''  gate  "  is  ahnost  all  profit.  But 
prosperity  is  not  good  enough  for 
some  people.  The  Turf  £x- 
•  changes  thought  they  were  con- 
tributing too  much  ;  the  Associa- 
tion insisted  that  its  burden  was 
greater  than  it  could  bear,  and, 
after  much  growling  and  recrimi- 
nation, war  broke  out.  Here  let 
me  explain  that  the  American 
Turf  Exchange  is  a  bookmaker  on 
a  large  scale,  who  does  business  on 
a  par  (legally)  with  the  Corn  Ex- 
change or  the  Cotton  Exchange,  or 
any  other  combination  of  com- 
mercial gamblers.  It  has  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the 
racecourse,  and  is  enabled  to  de- 
scribe each  race  as  it  is  being  run, 
so  that  backers  can  have  almost  as 
much  excitement  for  their  money 
as  though  they  were  present  on 
the  scene  of  each  contest.  This 
naturally  keeps  a  number  of  mere 
punters  away  from  the  track,  and 
their  dollars  are  lost  to  the  gate. 
It  also  lessens  the  profits  of 
<<  bookies  "  on  the  ground.  So  the 
first  blow  struck  by  the  Associa- 
tion was  at  the  wire  which  gave 
the  city  betting  rooms  life ;  and, 
this  severed,  theymight  as  wellhave 
been  at  the  North  Pole.  Now,  in  the 
days  when  lovely  peace  reigned 
between  the  present  belligerents, 
^hey  had  a  joint  row  with  the 
.elegraph  company  which  sup- 
plied the  vital  spark,  and  put  up  a 
wire  of  their  own.  It  was  nuts  to 
the  telegraph  people  when  this 
unholy  compact  '<  busted"  and  the 
delicate  question — which  side  could 
they  take  for  their  own  interests  ? 
— arose.  They  decided  that  the 
Turf  Exchanges,  that  worked  all 
the  year  round,  were  likely  to  be 
the  more  profitable  allies,  and  made 
it  up  with  them. 

At    first  the  Exchanges   <<  flut- 
tered on  with  broken  wing"    by 


means  of  messengers  from  the 
track  to  a  point  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  its  gates,  where 
the  friendly  companies'  main  wires 
could  be  '*  tapped."  The  Associa- 
tion replied  by  imprisoning  all  ^dx> 
entered  their  domain.  This  they 
did  by  issuing  tickets  printed  with 
a  condition  that  the  holder  should 
not  leave  the  grounds  till  twenty 
minutes  after  the  last  race,  axid 
providing  a  band  of  competent 
''  toughs  "  to  overcome  objections. 
The  Exchanges  followed  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  objectors,  and  yon 
may  be  sure  that  there  were  "  wigs 
on  the  green."  Gumboville  loves 
a  fight.  This  state  of  afiialrs, 
which  would  have  been  disastrous 
to  any  other  meeting,  greatly 
enhanced  the  attractions  of  this. 
Hundreds  who  cared  nothing  for 
racing  remained  cheerfully  to  the 
end  of  each  day's  sport,  in  hopes 
that  it  might  include  some  fight- 
ing. After  an  unequal  struggle  of 
five  days,  the  Turf  Exchanges  gave 
up. 

On  the  city  side  of  the  race-traek 
are  scattered  about  forty  or  fifty 
small  frame  {ue.,  wooden)  cottages, 
each  on  its  own  fenced-in  "  lot." 
All  around  is  a  dismal  r^on  of 
waste  land,  which  a  few  hours  of 
rain  converts  into  swamp.  Outside 
the  Association's  reserve,  and  oppo- 
site the  judge's  stand,  lives  a  Orede 
truck  farmer  (market  gardener), 
known  as  "old  man  Lemoine," 
who  does  not  love  his  neighbours. 
Badly  wounded  in  the  War  of 
Secession,  and  ruined  by  its 
result,  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  sour 
as  a  crab,  he  settled  out  here,  before 
there  was  any  racing,  to  be  alone, 
bringing  with  him  a  baby  grand- 
daughter. The  old  man  hated 
racing,  principally  because  others 
seemed  to  like  it.  It  caused  inva- 
sion of  his  solitude,  and  stable- 
boys  broke  down  his  fencing, 
trampled    his    beds,     stole     his 
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spring  vegetables,  and  ran  away 
calling  him  "  Frenchy."  Great 
was  his  delight  when  the  feud 
which  threatened  its  extinction 
broke  out.  The  apparent  victory 
of  the  hated  Association  drove  him 
into  a  fury — and  the  offices  of  the 
Southern  Telegraphic  Union. 

By  this  time  the  baby  had  grown 
up  into  a  handsome  young  woman, 
who  answered  to  the  name  of 
Eatey,  and  her  lot  was  not  a  happy 
one. 

At  the  south  or  racecourse  end 
of  old  man  Lemoine's  property 
grew  a  large,  solitary,  live  (ever- 
green) oak.  During  the  night 
following  his  visit  to  the  telegraph 
-company  many  people  went  up 
and  down  that  tree  when  all  was 
•quiet,  and  no  one  noticed  their 
coming  or  their  going ;  but  when 
racing  began  next  day  it  was  seen 
to  bear  strange  fruit.  In  the  fork 
of  one  of  its  loftiest  branches, 
whence  a  clear  view  of  the  track 
could  be  had,  sat  a  man  with  a  box 
fixed  above  his  head,  and  some- 
thing at  his  hand  that  shone  in 
the  sun  and  went  clicks  click — click ; 
click,  dicky  click.  The  despised  foe 
had  opened  a  masked  battery !  The 
Turf  Exchanges  resumed  business, 
with  full  electric  communication, 
and  the  Association  was  staggered. 

What  was  to  be  done?  They 
could  not  interfere  with  the  man 
tip  the  tree.  They  dared  not  go 
on  old  man  Lemoine's  ground  and 
cut  the  wire.  He  was  too  free 
-with  his  shot-gun  for  that,  and  the 
lights  in  his  windows  were  burning 
aU  night.  Never  mind  I  They 
could  easily  find  out  where  the 
offending  conductor  left  his  pre- 
mises, and  deal  with  it  there, 
especially  as  no  one  appeared  to  be 
on  the  watch  outside. 

To  a  smart  young  electrician, 
one  Steve  Darlington,  who  used 
to  work  the  track  end  of  the  legiti- 
mate wire,  was  confided  this  easy 
task  ;  but  it  beat  him. 


Starting  from  the  inviolable  ter- 
ritory, the  line  of  connection  might 
run  to  the  system  which  had  been 
"  tapped  "  before — a  wide  weft  of 
lines — or  to  the  solitary  dead  wire, 
once  the  joint  property  of  the  nowv 
implacable  enemies.  In  the  one  case 
the  distance  from  point  to  point 
would  be  about  six  hundred  yards ; 
in  the  other  not  more  than  twenty; 
and  the  poles  ran  parallel  with 
old  man  Lemoine's  fence.  This 
struck  Steve  as  too  easy  a  way  ; 
nevertheless,  he  carefully  examined 
these  posts,  and  the  strip  of  waste 
land  that,  lay  between  them  and  the 
fence.  There  was  no  upgoing  wire 
on  any  of  them,  and  the  footprints 
round  the  butts  of  some  were  ac- 
counted for  by  the  neighbours 
utilising  them  for  support  of  one 
end  of  their  clothes-lines.  He 
found  this  folk  to  be  red  -  hot 
partisans  of  the  Association,  and 
deep  in  their  denunciations  of  old 
man    Lemoine.      Oh,    no  1    that 

there wire  didn't  come  through 

none  of  their  places.  They  hadn't 
seen  no  one  at  work  digging.  They 
reckoned  that  it  (the  wire)  was 
trailed  'way  out  in  the  swamp  and 
fetched  back  again  to  the  railroad 
at  Cooper's  crossing. 

Some  of  them  <' covered"  him 
whilst  he  fished  for  it  in  the  ground 
all  round  Lemoine's  fence  with  a 
steel  rod  annexed  to  an  electro- 
meter. No  result !  He  made  a  cast 
in  the  swamp,  and  drew  it  blank ! 
He  got  introduced  to  Eatey  for 
pumping  ends,  but  could  not  make 
her  understand  the  purpose  for 
which  a  wire  was  needed.  She 
thought  it  was  all  done  by  *'  that 
knocker  thing  up  in  the  tree."  So 
he  gave  that  part  of  it  up,  and 
improved  his  acqu|Lintance  with  her 
upon  general  principles.  He  was 
the  first  good-looking  young  man 
who  had  come  into  her  lonely  life, 
and  she  fell  in  love  with  him. 
Steve,  too,  lost  his  heart  ;  but  he 
kept  his  head,    and  watched  all 
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coand  like  ft  hftwk.  He  had  his 
reward. 

I  hftye  said  that  old  man 
Lemoine  did  not  love  his  neigh- 
bours, and  may  add  that  they  were 
man,  woman,  and  child  against 
him — ^fiist  of  all  because  he  stood 
sulkily  iJoof,  and  wouldn't  let 
Katey  associate  with  them,  keeping 
her  working  and  washing  and 
slaving  for  him,  poor  child!  and 
next  because  he  had  taken  sides 
with  the  enemy.  So  the  lovers 
found  many  warm  friends  and  safe 
trysting-plaoes. 

One  day  they  met  in  the  parlour 
of  a  cottage  which  commanded  a 
good  view  of  old  man  Lemoine's 
back  fence,  and  the  row  of  poles 
with  their  ''dead"  wire  which 
skirted  it.  8teve,  who  lately 
had  been  looking  pale  and  worried, 
had  a  broad,  bright  smile  on  his 
handsome  face. 

"  Found  out  something  ?  "  asked 
Katey,  as  he  kissed  her. 

"Would  you  be  pleased  if  I 
had?" 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  go 
against  grandfftther." 

''Grandfather  sides  with  a  lot 
of  rascals.  Look  here,  Eatey. 
The  Association  puts  up  1,200 
dollars  a  day  in  purses,  besides 
paying  rent  and  expenses,  and 
relies  on  the  books  to  make  it  up. 
Those  fellows  in  town  don't  sub- 
scribe a  cent,  and  get  all  the 
profits.  They've  driven  every 
bookmaker  but  two  off  the  track, 
and  these  only  pay  75  each. 
That's  150  against  about  1,500. 
Is  that  fair,  Eatey?" 

"  They  needn't  do  it  unless  they 
like,"  pouted  Eatey. 

"  They  have  promised  the  public 
three  months'  racing,  and  owners 
have  brought  do^  their  horses 
on  the  strength  of  it.  And  they 
are  gentlemen,  who  will  keep  their 
word,  whatever  it  costs  them.  It's 
rough  on  me,  too,  Eatey.  Hunton 
promised  me  five    hundred    if    I 


could  find  out  that  wire  and  kill 
it ;  and  Andrews  almost  offered  me 
a  position  at  Louisville  worth  a 
hundred  and  fifty  a  month,  but 
now  he  thinks  I'm  a  sucker  because 
I'm  beaten  on  this  job,  and  it  will  go 
to  someone  else.  We  could  have  | 
married  on  that,  Eatey,  if  I'd  got  ' 
it." 

Eatey  began  to  sob  on  his 
shoulder. 

"There,  there  I  don't  cry,"  he 
went  on.  "It  will  come  right 
some  day,  only  I  hate  to  know  you 
work  so  hard,  and  see  so  little 
pleasure.  How  many  times  a  week 
does  that  old  rufOian  make  you 
wash?" 

"Only  once;  but  you  mustn't — " 

"  Gall  him  names  ?  All  right. 
Then  how  comes  it  that  yon  have 
clothes  out  on  your  line  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day ?  " 

Eatey  flushed  crimson.  "How 
stupid  you  men  are  I  I  can  wa&h 
one  day,  and  dry  three,  can't  I  ?  " 

"  Last  Thursday  wasn't  a  good 
day  for  drying,  Eatey." 

"  That's  just  the  reason,  sir,  why 
I  had  to  put  them  out  on  Saturday." 

"  Eatey  1  Eatey !  There  was  sun- 
shine all  Friday,  but  it  wasn't  race 
day." 

"  That's  none  of  your  business, 
Mr.  Darlington.  Interfering  about 
women's  washing  I  I  never  heard 
such  impertinence  1 "  Eatey  cried, 
struggling  to  get  out  of  his  elbow. 
"  I'd  pity  any  girl  that  married '* 

"  How  many  red  petticoats  have 
you  got,  darling  ?  "  Steve  persisted, 
holding  her  tight. 

"  I'll  never  speak  to  you  ag ** 

"  And  why  is  it  that  one  of  them 
always  hangs  at  the  north  end  of 
the  clothes  line  ?  And  why  is  that 
line  so  stiff  that  the  dear,  lazy  old 
Oran.  has  to  help  you  fasten  it  to 
the  telegraph  pole  ?  And  why  is  it 
only  used  on  race  days  ?  And  why 
— ^good  God,  Eatey  1  look  up.  Whal 
is  it  ?    I  only — oh,  Eatey,  my  poor 
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darling,  tell  me —  "  *  But  Katey 
was  down  at  his  feet  in  a  dead 
faint. 

She  had  nothing  to  confess, 
when  she  recovered,  that  Steve  had 
not  found  out  for  himself.  The 
innocent-looking  clothes-line  (with 
a  copper  wire  run  through  it)  was 
the  missing  link.  The  red  petticoat 
at  the  end  was  the  signal  to  the 
man  up  the  tree  that  connection 
had  been  made.  No  wonder  Steve 
found  nothing  suspicious  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pole.  He  felt  in- 
clined (as  he  said)  to  kick  himself 
for  not  having  gone  up  it,  and  all 
the  rest ;  but,  even  if  he  had  done 
so,  the  chances  are  that  he  would 
have  come  down  again  no  wiser,  so 
cleverly  had  the  lead  been  laid.  It 
was  a  rough  pine  post;  they  cut  a 
groove  down  it,  to  seven  feet  off 
the  ground,  just  deep  enough  to 
bury  the  wire,  and  then  glued  the 
bark  back  again  over  it. 

**I  didn't  know  you,  you  dear 
smart  old  thing,*'  penitent  Katey 
told  Steve  later  on,  "when  I  first 
did  it,  and  Granny  said  the  race 
people  were  such  a  bad  lot,  and  I 
had  to  go  on ;  but  1*11  never, 
never " 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  said  Steve, 
"anctf,  and  you'll  hide  me  in  the 
wood  shed,  and  do  what  I  tell  you." 

It  is  race  day  again.  The  Asso- 
ciation puts  up  a  purse  of  double 
the  ordinary  value,  and  there  is  a 
large  field  of  the  best  horses  on 
the  ground  entered  for  it.  This  is 
done  (some  say)  as  a  last  despair- 
ing effort  to  attract  people  from  the 
now  triumphant  Turf  Exchanges ; 
but  they  are  doing  a  roaring  busi- 
ness. The  man  up  the  tree  can  give 
them  all  the  details,  including  the 
betting  and  its  fluctuations,  which 
he  can  hear  distinctly.  Is  it  be- 
cause the  two  surviving  bookies 
shout  louder  than  usual  to-day,  or 
because  the  wind  is  favourable? 
The  big  race  is  an  open  one.  When 


the  horses  go  to  the  post  there  are 
four  at  5  to  1,  two  at  7,  one  at  9 
(advanced  from  15),  and  three  at 
12,  20,  and  25.  Just  before  the 
"post  message"  (which  puts  an 
end  to  the  betting)  a  strong  tip 
comes  in  on  the  20  to  1  outsider. 
Titmouse,  but  "  the  house  "  knows 
better  than  to  be  afraid  of  him. 

The  man  up  the  tree  reports  the 
race  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  comes 
in  as  a  triumph  for  Titmouse.  He 
jumps  off  with  the  start,  and  is 
pulled  back  to  third.  He  picks  up 
the  leaders  one  after  the  other,  and 
holds  out  to  the  end,  the  winner  by 
half  a  length.  After  the  usual 
interval  comes  the  judge's  decision, 
short  and  decisive,  "  Titmouse  first, 
Flimsey  second.  Batman  third. 
Time,  one  eighteen  and  a-half." 
This  is  a  "  facer,"  and  takes  a  lot 
of  gilt  off  the  gingerbread. 

When  the  paying  commences, 
someone  at  the  end  of  the  room 
observes,  rather  loudly,  "I'm going 
to  keep  my  Flimsey  tickets  ";  which 
was  odd,  considering  that  someone 
else  at  the  other  extremity  had  just 
said,  "  Don't  tear  up  your  Flimsey 
tickets,  boys."  So  many  holders 
of  these  securities  held  on  to  them, 
and  others,  for  whom  the  warning 
had  come  too  late,  picked  up  the 
pieces.  The  murder  came  out  when 
a  well-known  sportsman,  who  drove 
a  fast  team,  returned  from  the 
track.  "  Play  Titmouse ! "  he  ex- 
claimed scornfully ;  "  what  do  you 
take  me  for  ?  Who  won  ?  Why, 
Flimsey,  of  course;  Batman 
second.  Titmouse  was  last  of  all!" 

Now,  I  may  be  asked,  "  Did  not 
those  who  had  profited  by  the  mis- 
take go  up  to  the  cashier  and  say, 
*  Kind  sir,  you  have  paid  us 
twenty  times  our  ventures,  upon  the 
erroneous  impression  that  we  had 
won.  Take  back,  then,  not  only 
the  moneys  you  have  given  us,  but 
also  those  which  we  have  fairly 
lost.'  "  I  'do  not  think  that  any 
considerable  number  of  them  didL 
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Perhaps  they  were  strangers,  and 
left  the  town  before  the  **  erroneous 
impression "  was  corrected.  I 
know  that  several  did  leave  the 
town. 

In  the  meantime  Steve  Darling- 
ton emerged,  looking  very  hot  and 
dustj,  from  the  wood  shed,  with 
an  electric  battery  and  a  clicker 
under  his  arm,  and  said  to  Eatey : 
"  That  old  beast — ^yes,  he  is  an  old 
beast — ^will  kill  you  when  he  knows 
what  we've  been  doing.  There's 
no  help  for  it  but  to  run.  I've  got 
that  place  at  Louisville  all  right, 
my  girl ;  but  I  can't  go  there  till 
Monday.  My  mother  starts  to- 
night by  the  7.20  to  get  things 
fixed  for  me.  You  go  with  her. 
Oh,  never  mind  your  clothes  or  " 
(with  a  laugh)  <<  the  red  petticoat. 
I've  made  more  than  will  buy  a 
new  rig-out  for  my  wife  by  this 
day's  work." 

Of  course  the  Turf  Exchanges 


had  to  pay  out  all  over  again  on 
Flimsey,  and  that  broke  them.  The 
man  up  the  tree  was  neady  lynched 
for  hu  treachery.  In  vain  did  he 
protest  that  he  had  faithfully  and 
truly  reported  the  race  and  its 
result.  There  is  not  a  bad  name 
in  the  Gumboville  vocabulary  of 
abuse  (and  it  is  a  voluminous  one) 
which  was  not  poured  on  his  i 
devoted  head,  and  other  parts  of 
his  body.  And  all  undeservedly, 
because  he  had  really  sent  the 
truth,  and  it  had  gone  as  far  as 
Katey's  own  clothes-pole,  down 
which  it  passed  into  the  silent 
bosom  of  mother  earth;  vrhilst  a 
different  one  went  forward  from 
the  wood  shed  where  Steve  had  in- 
stalled his  mendacious  wire. 

I  am  not  telling  this  as  a  moral 
story.   It  is  foimded  on  facts,  and 
I  am  not  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions which  made  them  possible. 
Albany  de  Fonblanquk. 


November  for  Grayling, 


If  we  could  always  make  sure  of 
November  days  that  are  frosty  in 
the  early  hours,  sunny  in  the  middle, 
and  tolerably  quiet  all  the  time,  this 
would  be  my  favourite  month  for 
grayling.  There  are  no  Mede  and 
Persian  laws  as  to  times  and  sea- 
sons in  angling,  albeit  the  old 
fishing  writers  laid  down  rules  as 
hard  and  fast  as  sturdy  dogma 
could  make  them.  The  hours  when 
fish  would  bite,  the  weather  that 
was  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  were 
specified  with  amusing  precision. 
Seme  of  their  wise  beliefs  have  come 
down  to  us  crystallised  in  proverbs, 
and  preserved  in  rhymes.  Few  of 
the  men,  however,  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  wrote  much 
about  the  grayling ;  they  probably 
knew  little  about  it.  Even  fifty  years 
ago  the  grayling  rivers  of  England 


could  be  quickly  counted;  they  were 
not  accessible  to  many;  and  the  fly- 
fisher  of  the  past  generally  put 
away  his  rod  and  fly-book  at  the 
end  of  September,  and  did  not  take 
them  out  again  till  March  or  April. 
The  small  school  of  grayling 
men  half-a-century  ago  formxilated 
their  doctrines  according  to  their 
individual  experiences.  One  would 
swear  by  a  warm  rain^  another 
whom  I  once  knew  in  the  Leintw&r- 
dine  district  preferred  a  Scotch 
mist,  yet  another  in  the  Hereford- 
shire country  required  a  frost. 
They  all  agi^ed,  however,  in 
denouncing  wijud  as  ttieir  worst 
enemy,  and  in  this  they 
showed  their  j  common  sense. 
Give  me  a  qui4t  day  for  grayling ; 
if  without  any  jwind  at  all  I  should 
not  complain.  jSun  even,  open  and 
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fltroDg,  does  not  matter  if  joa  keep 
the  shadows  off  the  water.  For  the 
rest,  neither  cold,  nor  rain,  nor  fog, 
nor  mist  should  deter  you.  There  is 
a  worse  nuisance  than  of  any  these : 
the  dead  leaves,  to  wit.  The  whirl- 
ing of  brown,  yellow,  and  red  leaves 
in  the  air,  borne  high  and  far  by 
the  equinoctial  blasts,  is  most 
charming  to  a  poet's  mind;  the 
pleasures  of  melancholy  are  seldom 
so  pleasant  as  in  the  forest  glades 
when  the  beeches  and  elms  are 
shedding  their  rustling  debris  to 
carpet  the  turf  with  airy  forms  of 
beautiful  decay.  But  it  will  never 
do  to  talk  about  dead  leaves  to  the 
salmon  or  grayling  fisher  in  the 
interesting  October  month.  Gyrat- 
ing in  thousands  under  water,  as 
the  stream  bears  them  along  with 
the  current,  they  are  a  vexation  of 
the  most  provoking  type. 

This  is  why  I  would  select 
either  September  or  a  reasonably 
seasonable  November  for  gray- 
ling fishing.  If  by  Ouy  Fawkes 
Day  the  trees  are  not  absolutely 
bare,  the  branches  retain  but  a  few 
tenacious  survivors  of  the  fittest. 
The  one  point  of  disadvantage  in 
November  as  compared  with  Sep- 
tember is  that  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  that  mixed  basket 
of  trout  and  grayling  which  is  so 
welcome  a  variation  of  the  ordinary 
day's  fly-fishing.  But,  given  such 
favourable  weather  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, grayling  are  keener  in 
Novemberthan  in  the  earlier  month. 
Mid-winter,  according  to  Mr. 
Walbran's  recently-published  book, 
when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground 
and  ice  on  the  water,  still  finds  the 
grayling  in  magnificent  appetite  for 
the  worm  or  maggot  fished  with 
the  fine  travelling  tackle  used  on 
the  Yore  and  Wharfe.  In  the  west 
country  there  are  numbers  of  men 
who  use  the  old-fashioned  bait 
miscalled  a  grasshopper,  and  they, 
too,  expect  to  make  their  best 
records  in  December  and  Januarv. 


The  dry-fly  method  has,  of 
course,  been  applied  to  grayling 
with  as  much  reason  and  with  as 
telling  results  as  with  trout,  and 
when  the  fish  are  rising  there  is  no 
more  scientific  way  of  bringing 
them  to  bank.  And  there  is  this  to 
be_  said  :  grayling  often  rise  in 
bright  weather  that  is  hopeless  for 
trout,  and  during  the  hours  when 
trout  are  not  active  in  the  pursuit 
of  food.  I  remember  a  golden  Sep- 
tember day  of  cloudless  sky  and 
burning  heat  when  there  was  not  a 
trout  to  be  seen ;  yet  the  grayling 
were  out  and  about  on  the  shallows, 
and  were  popping  up  with  lovely 
regularity  in  the  deep  glides  which 
are  their  peculiar  dwelling-place. 
You  had  only  to  drop  prone  behind 
the  sedges  and  rank  beds  of  hemp 
agrimony  and  wait  till  your  ap- 
proach was  forgotten.  By  a  strict 
attention  to  underhand  casting,  and 
avoidance  of  mistakes  in  the  diirec- 
tion  and  force  of  the  deliver,  you 
were  able  to  take  three  or  four  fish 
from  one  station  before  moving  to 
new  ground. 

So  long  as  the  grayling  is  not 
put  down  you  may  keep  on  offering 
him  the  fl^.  I  have  risen  one 
e^;ht  times  m  succession,  and  got 
him  at  the  ninth  repetition,  using 
the  same  red  tag  throughout.  At 
this  time  there  was  no  hatch  of  fly 
that  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  the  fish  were  probably  feeding 
on  the  smallest  of  the  "curse" 
tribe,  so  small  that  you  had  to  lie 
down  and  bring  your  face  close  to 
the  water  to  discover  them.  The 
sport  continued  from  noon  to  four 
o'clock,  and  the  rising  ceased  up 
and  down  the  river,  as  it  seemed,  in 
the  space  of  a  minute.  Li  half  an 
hour  there  was  a  real  evening  rise, 
for  something  under  an  hour,  of 
trout,  and  to  three  brace  of  grayling 
taken  with  the  red  tag  of  the 
pattern  dressed  with  mackaw  two 
trout  were  killed  on  the  red  quill 
in  the  gloaming. 
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For  Noyember  fishing  in  euch 
streams  as  the  Wye  and  Derwent 
in  Derbyshire,  the  Wharfe,  Yore, 
and  Swale  in  Yorkshire,  or  the 
western  Lugg,  Arrow,  and  Teme, 
a  cast  of  t^e  usual  two  or  three 
flies  is  more  likely  to  fill  the 
basket  than  waiting  upon  rising 
fish  with  the  one  pattern  that  is 
the  primary  necessity  of  the  dry- 
fly  method.  The  proper  course 
under  such  circumstances  is  to  fish 
the  water  from  beginning  to  end, 
finding  your  fish  by  perseverance 
and  the  eye  of  faith,  and  making 
them  rise,  as  I  believe  often 
happens  with  grayling,  whether 
they  are  in  the  humour  or  not. 

Li    Shobdon    Park,    one    fine 
November  afternoon  (after  a  sharp 
white   frost    during   the  previous 
night),  a  glint  of  sun,  as  I  was  stroll- 
ing heedlessly  along  a  high  bank, 
revealed  a  sandy  shelf  in  the  stream, 
something  over  4  feet  under  the 
bank,  and  sloping  gradually  to  6  or  8 
feet  deep  half-a-dozen  yards  out. 
A  clump  of  blackberry  bushes  gave 
convenient  shelter,  and  time  was 
no  object.  The  clean  sandy  bottom 
was  bare  when  I  first  halted,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
grayling    after     grayling     glided 
through  the  crystal    clear    water 
like    grey    shadows    from    below, 
and    took    position    in     extended 
line.     They  were  no  doubt  return- 
ing to  the  ground  from  which  they 
had  been  disturbed  by  myfootsteps. 
At  last  there  were  some  twenty- 
two  fish  of  the  herring  size  which 
were  in  those  days    the  average 
denizens    of    the    stream.     They 
remained  quite  close  to  the  bottom, 
just    poising    now    and   then  an 
inch  or  two  right  or  left.    By  re- 
curring to  the  <'  daping  '*  practices 
of  boyhood,  and  lowering  a  honey 
dun-bumble  between  the  overhang- 
ing branches  of  a  young  hawthorn, 
I  soon  perceived  how  the  grayling 
acts.     He  shoots  up  straight  and 
swift  as  a  flash,  but  not  always  to 


take  or  touch  the  fly.  Time  after 
time  the  same  fish  moved  to  the 
temptation,  but  disappeared  with- 
out pretending  to  fall  into  ii 
Then,  after  -a  pause,  I  allowed  the 
bumble  to  sink  as  &r  as  it  conld, 
and  travel  with  the  current ;  prob- 
ably a  dozen  of  the  thjmaUns 
company  in  succession  moved  up- 
wards at  the.  object  with  an 
appearance  of  indecision,  aod  re- 
turned to  their  posts  in  evideot 
distrust.  The  last  but  one  ms 
bolder,  and  that  grayling  went  into 
the  hole  in  the  creel-cover,  maidog 
an  even  dozen-and-half  for  the  day. 
Even  in  the  Itchen  and  Test,  wet- 
fly  fishing  for  grayling  occasioo- 
ally  pays,  perhaps  more  often  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  A 
case  in  point  happened  in  my  own 
experience,  and  this,  too,  was  on  a 
November  day — respite  from  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Show  by  flight  to 
Houghton.  It  was  vile  weather  in 
the  afternoon,  and  it  had  not  bean 
much  to  boast  of  in  the  morning. 
There  had  been  no  luck  with  the 
rod,  as  in  the  glad  sunshine  of  thftt 
occasion  when  I  topped  up  with  » 
brace  of  two-pound  trout.  At  Boot 
Island,  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
the  rain  drove  me  to  shelter,  andl 
had  the  pleasure  of  watching  the 
river  thicken  with  almost  incredible 
rapidity.  A  coloured  Test  or 
Itchen  is  not  a  common  sight,  but 
on  that  9th  November  the  Test 
seemed  turning  to  coffee.  In  an 
hour  it  began  to  clear,  the  coffee 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
the  rain  lessened.  The  opportunitj 
was  then  presented  of  going  back 
to  the  mill,  and  returning  to 
town  by  an  early  train.  The 
wind  got  up,  however,  and  it 
was  bitterly  cold.  Having  a  Wick- 
ham  on  a  No.  1  hook  on  the 
collar,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
chuck-and-chance  down  that  first 
maadowalong  the  route  to  the  North 
Island  shallow.  Away  went  the 
fly  to  the  further  bank,  the  rod-top 
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was  lowered,  the  line  lefi;  to  its 
own  devices ;  and,  while  in  the  act 
of  filling  my  pipe,  I  felt  a  tug-tug; 
looked  up  (by  instinct,  of  course, 
tightening  and  behold  there  was 
a  bent  rod  1  Before  I  could  fill  and 
light  that  pipe — and  well  blistered 
it  was  by  the  rain  ere  I  reached 
that  wiciied-for  consummation — I 
had  two  grayling  on  the  grass — 
S^  lb.  and  If  lb.  They  had  taken 
the  ily  wet,  well  sunken  in  the 
•coloured  water,  and  I  made  the 
pair  a  trio  at  the  bend  below  North 
Island. 

Davy  wrote  excellent  matter 
about  the  grayling.  I  do  not  mean 
Sir  Humphry,  the  great  chemist,  of 
safety  lamp  and  Salmonia  fame. 
Most  people  have,  I  fancy,  forgotten 
that  there  were  a  brace  of  Davys, 
ajid  both  in  the  first  rank  of  angling 
writers  in  their  day.  I  am  not  sure 
that  John,  the  M.D.  and  F.B.8., 
was  not  a  better  anglian  authority 
than  his  brother  in  certain  practical 
respects.  He  wrote  a  charming 
book  about  fishing  in  the  Lake 
district,  and  another  entitled  "The 
Angler  and  His  Friend."  It  is  in 
this  that  he  discourses  albout  the 
grayling,  doing  it  in  the  **Pis- 
oatory  Colloquies"  style  fashion- 
able in  the  Davy  family.  He 
deals  with  the  Shropshire  Teme, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  talk 
between  Amicus  an4  Piscator 
he  describes  an  experiment 
proving  that  grayUng  can  live 
for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in 
brackish  water.  Doctor  John  was 
always  scientific,  and  his  object  was 
to  test  Bichter's  theory  that  the 
grayling  has  migratory  habits,  and 
passes  its  time  partly  in  fresh  and 
partly  in  salt  or  brackish  waters. 
Bepeated  inquiries  during  the  last 
'quarter  of  a  century,  as  a  result  of 
reading  that  chapter  of  John 
Davy's  book,  have  failed,  however, 
^0  give  me  a  single  instance  of  a 


grayling  abiding  in  an  estuary.  We 
know  that  they  drop  down  stream 
with  steady  persistence.  In  the 
Itchen,  years  ago,  I  landed,  for 
a  roach  -  fisher,  a  large  grayling 
caught  with  gentle  at  the  back  of 
the  "  Swan,"  near  Wood  Mill,  and 
I  believe  these  fish  are  occasionally 
taken  in  Sir  Samuel  Montagu's 
salmon  pool  below.  In  the  Tweed 
they  are  found  below  Coldstream. 

But  no  one  wrote  about  this 
fish  as  did  poor  Francis  Francisi 
and  his  last  piscatorial  outing 
was  for  grayling  at  Houghton. 
In  truth,  as  a  clear,  incisive, 
amusing,  and  masterly  instructor 
about  all  kinds  of  fislung,  Francis 
headed  the  list  of  angling  writers 
when  he  was  alive,  and  remains 
there  now  that  he  is  in  the  long 
waiting  sleep.  His  vigorous  style 
is  unique.  But  this  is  a  digression, 
though  I  could  not  resist  a  passing 
tribute  to  the  Gamaliel  whose 
memory  is  very  green  amongst  us 
to  this  day.  It  was  in  his  chapter 
on  grayling-fishing  (Book  on 
Angling,  p.  804)  that  the  oft- 
quoted  argument  re  trout  v.  gray- 
ling occurs : — 

Everybody  can  understand  that  if  a 
field  of  tnmipa  will  support  fifty  sheep 
for  a  month,  and  yon  put  twenty  oowb 
into  it  as  well,  tbe  field  will  not 
support  the  additional  call  made  on  it 
for  the  same  period ;  but  if  yon  chooee 
on  this  space  to  draw  cartloads  of 
turnips,  then  you  can  support  any 
reasonable  stock  as  long  as  you  like» 
and  even  fatten  them  like  pigs  or  prizn 
cattle,  the  increase  being  rei^ulated  by 
the  quantity  of  turnips  you  draw  on.  A. 
stream  is  in  this  sense  a  field  of  turnips, 
and  you  must  till  it  and  stock  it 
accordingly ;  but  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  you  starve  your  cattle,  at  their 
being  in  poor  concQtion,  eating  each 
.others'  tails  off,  or  even  at  their  dying 
out.  Grayling  do  not  eat  trout  fry,  or 
but  a  very  few  of  them,  but  trout  do 
devour  grayling  fry;  so  I  am  inclined  to 
give  the  balance  of  destruction  in 
reality  to  the  trout. 

Bed  Spinneb. 
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It  is  curious  how  very  soon  the 
British  public  learn  to  be  critics, 
and  just  ones.  When  first  my 
friend  Mr.  J.  Astley  Cooper 
submitted  hisPan-Bri tannic  scheme 
of  athletics,  it  was  then  pooh- 
poohed  in  most  quarters  as  simply 
Utopian  and  impossible  of  con- 
summation. The  friendly  rivalry 
of  English,  Australian,  American, 
African,  and  Indian  cricketers  of 
late  years,  however,  and  more 
recently  football,  rowing,  &o., 
amenities  of  international  charac- 
ter, have  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
public  opinion  contrariwise.  All 
real  lovers  and  patrons  of  sport, 
who  have  seriously  in  mind  the 
sensible  culture  of  athleticism 
throughout  the  country,  now 
readily  admit  that  nothing  but 
good  seems  to  have  been  the  out- 
come of  these  international  pas- 
times. Moreover,  that  the  above 
scheme  is  not  so  purely  Utopian 
after  all — but  this  by  the  way. 
During  the  last  month  or 
so  we  have  seen  an  extraordi- 
nary outburst  of  international 
rivalry  in  well-nigh  every  single 
branch  of  sport,  with  the  result 
that  our  national  amotir  propre  has 
received  a  rude  shock  in  the  matter 
of  supremacy.  The  utter  rout  of 
our  athletic  teams  proper  by  the 
Americans  was  particularly  galling, 
for  hitherto  Englishmen  had  laid 
the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls 
that,  in  this  direction  at  least,  they 
could  show  a  bold  front  against  the 
world.  The  wondrous  times  and 
performances  of  Yankee  exponents 
continually  wafted  across  the 
Atlantic  were  swallowed  with  a 
huge  piece  of  salt,  even  by  our 
most  tolerant  sportsmen ;  hence  a 
contest  betwixt  the  premier  clubs  of 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  quite  from 


its  inception.  The  original  condi- 
tions allowed  competition  by  btmd 
fiie  members  of  the  L.A.C.  and 
New  York  A.C.  only.  To  such  a 
pitch  did  excitement  attain,  how- 
ever, that  a  deal  of  latitude  was 
conceded  by  mutual  consent,  the 
inclusion  of  most  of  the  princi- 
pal athletes  in  either  country 
rendering  the  contest  an  England 
V.  America  one  pure  and  simple. 
Unluckily,  such  famous  champions 
as  Messrs.  E.  G.  Bredin,  F.  E. 
Bacon,  C.  B.  Fry,  Dr.  W.  J.  Barty, 
D.  Horgan,  T.  M.  Byan,  Dr. 
Munro,  &c.,  found  it  inconvenient 
to  ''  cross  the  briny"  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  the  English  team  was 
far  from  representative.  This 
made  all  the  difference,  of  course, 
but  let  me  say  at  once  that  even 
their  inclusion  would  not  have 
affected  the  ultimate  issue.  We 
might  have  placed  oneor  two  events 
to  our  credit,  thus  turning  an  utter 
rout  into  a  respectable  defeat,  but 
more  than  that  emphatically  not. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  meet- 
ing will  ever  stand — what  the  victory 
of  Coroebus  the  Elean  did  to  the 
Olympic  Games — as  a  kind  of 
landmark  in  athletic  history.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Americans  at 
its  conclusion  knew  no  bounds ;  and 
little  wonder,  for  not  only  did 
they  carry  off  every  single 
event,  but  created  three  new 
world's  records  also.  Few  of  the 
vast  crowd  present  anticipated 
such  a  very  one-sided  tussle,  yet  a 
feature  of  the  day  ^to  my  mind) 
was  the  sportsmanlike  applause 
bestowed  upon  winners  and  losers 
alike.  Honeyed  words  must  also 
be  spoken  of  the  management,  per- 
fect in  every  detail.  Without 
detracting  one  iota  from  the  won- 
drous all-round  exposition  of  the 
Americans,  I  am  fully  convinced 
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that  the  intense  hmt  which  pre- 
vailed just  suited  '.hem  down  to 
the  ground,  whilst  having  a  con- 
trary effect  upon  their  rivals.  Yet, 
under  any  circumstances,  the 
prowess  of  Messrs.  Wefers,  Kil- 
patrick,  Chase,  and  Sweeney  may 
best  be  described  as  phenomenal. 
Twice  within  short  space  did  the 
first-named  put  on  world's  records 
— 100  yards  in  9|  sees,  and  220 
yards  in  21f  sec.  —  performances 
which  stamp  him  as  one  of  the 
grandest  sprinters  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  and  an  athlete  of  the 
nascitur  non  Jit  order.  Equally 
brilliant  was  the  Half -Mile 
(1  min.  68|  sec.)  of  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick,  and  the  120  -  yards 
Hurdles  (15|  sec.)  of  Mr.  Chase, 
both  also  new  world's  records. 
Phaulus  of  Crotona  was  accounted 
a  marvellous  leaper  at  the  Olympic 
Games  years  agone  ;  but  I  doubt  if 
he  ever  rivalled  the  astounding 
High  Jump  of  6  ft.  5f  in.  made  by 
Mr.  Sweeney,  plain  for  all  folk  to  see. 
Just  as  at  the  last-named  carnival 
it  was  some  distinction  even  to 
have  been  an  imsuccessful  com- 
petitor, BO  in  this  case  decidedly  ; 
and  right  well  did  many  represen- 
tatives of  the  old  country  bear 
themselves.  It  was  sorry  luck  that 
gave  defeat  to  Mr.  C.  A  Bradley 
in  the  "  Hundred  "  by  4  ft.  only, 
after  doing  94  sec.  (about) ;  to  Mr. 
G.  Jordan  in  the  "  Quarter,"  by  6  in. 
in  49  sec;  and  to  Mr.  Godfrey 
Shaw  in  the  Hurdles,  by  2  ft.  in 
15f  sec.  But,  altogether,  English 
exposition  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointing, Messrs.  Fitzherbert  (of 
whom  much  was  expected),  Oakley, 
Mendelson,  Williams,  Watson,  &c., 
all  showing  much  below  true  form. 
The  one  feeble  event  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  Three  Miles,  encom- 
passed by  Mr.  T.  P.  Conneff 
(America)  in  15  min.  36|  sec, 
which  is  yards  below  an  aver- 
age novice's  form.  Certainly 
Conneff  was  never  extended,  but 


Mr.  Horan's  exposition — he  has  a 
record  of  14  min.  44f  sec  for  the 
distance — ^was  inexplicable  to  most, 
as  he  had  had  ample  resting  time 
since  his  Half- Mile  run.  However^ 
nothing  remained  to  the  English- 
men but  to  accept  their  awful 
thrashing  with  good  grace,  which 
they  did  to  the  admiration  of  all. 

On  October  5th  following^  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Yale 
decided  their  much-discussed  fix- 
ture of  eleven  events.  The  condi- 
tions were  favourable  this  time,  yet 
defeat  by  eight  events  to  three  was 
sustained  by  the  Gantabs,  their 
victories  being  in  the  Quarter, 
Half,  and  One  Mile  races.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Lewin,  the  Cantab,  ran  a 
fine  "  Quarter,"  beating  the  Yale 
crack,  Mr.W.M.  Richards,  by  2  ft. 
— literally  on  the  tape— in  49|  sec, 
by  far  his  best  performance  in 
public 

It  is  said  that  the  New  York  A.C. 
will  send  over  a  team  next  year 
to  England  for  another  inter- 
national contest,  as  also  that  Yale 
and  Harvard  combined  will  meet 
the  pick  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
at  Queen's  Club.  Furthermore, 
that  an  invasion  of  American  oars- 
men will  take  place  in  1896,  simul- 
taneously with  the  visit  of  the  Aus- 
tralian cricket  team.  From  a  purely 
sporting  sense,  all  this  is  laudable 
and  right,  yet  it  may  be  well  for  all 
lovers  of  sport  to  seriously  con- 
sider how  far  these  international 
struggles  can  profitably  go— 
I  mean  as  regards  settling  the 
question  of  relative  supremacy. 
Experience  has  taught  both  the 
Americans  and  ourselves  that,  in 
most  branches  of  sport,  the  becom- 
ing thoroughly  acclimatised  is  a 
potent  factor  towards  success.  In- 
deed, the  question  of  venue  is  about 
the  only  appreciable  drawback  to 
the  Pan-Britannic  scheme  that  I 
can  see.  We  laughed  to  scorn  the 
Yale  and  Cornell  men  when  they 
attributed  their  Queen's  Club  and 
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Henley  reverses  to  climatic  change 
in  large  measure ;  but  ask  the 
L.A.C.  and  C.U.A.C.  fellows  their 
opinion  now.  For  myself,  I 
consider  that  if  international 
amenities  thuswise  are  to  be  any 
real  test  of  respective  supremacy, 
the  visiting  team  must  needs  go 
for  a  goodly  spell  of  work  on  the 
scene  of  action  beforehand,  regard- 
less of  expense  and  the  like.  The 
question  of  training  is  another 
point  which  Englishmen,  in  par- 
ticular, would  do  well  to  follow  up 
more  strictly.  An  object-lesson 
was  given  to  our  men  during  their 
recent  visit  in  this  direction,  for, 
truth  to  say,  the  English  system,  as 
compared  with  the  American, 
is  as  water  unto  wine.  Talk  about 
the  self-denial  insisted  upon  in 
our  League  football  teams,  &oA 
Why,  the  Yankee  athlete  in  train- 
ing is  the  very  embodiment  of 
all  the  virtues.  Too  much  earnest- 
ness is  shown,  I  fancy,  for  he 
makes  what  should  only  be  a  pas- 
time a  real  business  of  life,  devot- 
ing his  every  thought  and  care  to 
the  same.  Far  from  one  to  ex- 
pect or  desire  Englishmen  to  do 
likewise,  and  make  a  business  of 
pleasure,  yet  a  good  deal  more 
energy  thrown  into  matters  athletic 
would  bear  fruit  an  hundredfold, 


methinks.  T*  a  Americans  frankly 
admitted  at  Hiuley  that  our  system 
of  rowing  was  vastly  superior  to 
their  own,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  an  English  expert  is  now  en- 
gaged to  "  coach  "  them  across  the 
Atlantic.  And  if ,  as  I  verily  be- 
lieve, we  have  gleaned  some  useful 
hints  as  regards  athletics,  and  the 
system  of  training  thereof,  then 
the  late  visit  of  onr  repre- 
sentatives will  not  have  been 
in  vain,  despite  overwhelming 
defeat.  The  love  of  athletics 
has  grown  with  England's  growth 
during  its  acknowledged  term  of 
existence,  extending  back  close 
upon  a  thousand  years,  and  it  be- 
hoves us  as  a  nation  to  maintain 
our  pre-eminence.  And  we  have  a 
right  to  claim  that  our  athletes 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  credit  upon  the  old  conntij 
in  a  branch  of  sport  upon  vrhieh 
she  particularly  prides  herself.  Let 
me  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
kindly  reception  and  lavish  hospi- 
tality extended  to  the  English  re- 
presentatives and  their  friends  at 
every  opportunity  will  do  more  to 
increase  the  entente  cordidU  now 
existing  between  the  two  countries 
than  all  the  treaties,  &c.,  emanating 
from  St.  Stephen's  and  the  White 
House.  P. 


The    Hunting    Season    1895-96. 


What  the  English  climate  may 
bring  forth  in  a  few  hours  it  is 
rash  to  predict ;  but  at  the  moment 
of  writing  the  sun  is  shining  bril- 
liantly, and  non-hunting  people  are 
congratulating  themselves  that 
they  are  being  nicely  helped  over 
the  autumn.  The  booted  and 
spurred,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
longing  for  rain.  Masters  of 
Hounds  and  huntsmen  have  had, 
it  must  be  admitted,  a  sorry  time 


since  the  harvest  was  cleared  and 
they  were  free  to  begin  cub-honting. 
The  tropical  heat  of  the  sun  speedily 
dried  up  the  ground,  and  when 
every  drop  of  moisture  was  ex- 
tracted— seldom  or  never  have  the 
usually  soft  places  on  Exmoor  been 
as  rideable  as  during  the  current 
season — the  baking  process  set  in, 
and  the  keenest  of  Masters  had  to 
confess  that  they  were  beaten.  At 
least     one    famaus     pack,    after 
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struggling  for  some  time  agamst 
the  odds,  found  themselves  with 
a  number  of  lame  hounds 
and  horses ;  the  boldest  feared 
to  gallop  along  the  rocky 
rides  of  the  woodlands,  and  in 
almost  every  country  in  our  list 
cub-hunting  has  been  suspended. 
Then  came  a  few  heavy  downpours; 
but  they  were  no  more  to  the 
thirsty  land  than  a  wineglass  of 
water  to  the  man  with  a  parched 
mouth.  Sport  revived  a  little,  and 
again  the  cry  is  for  rain. 

Nevertheless,  the  usual  elaborate 
preparation  has  been  made  for  the 
opening  of  the  regular  season. 
Since  last  spring  there  has  been  the 
usual  shuffling  of  Masters,  hunts- 
men, whippers-in,  and  second- 
horse  men;  stables  and  kennels 
have  been  strengthened,  and  now 
everybody  has  shaken  down,  each 
one  into  his  proper  place;  re- 
hearsals are  over,  the  dresses  in  the 
form  of  new  pinks  and  tops  are 
delivered,  and  all  the  characters 
are  ready  to  play  their  respective 
parts  on  the  opening  days  and  daily 
so  long  as  the  season  shall  last.  It 
is  an  old  play,  too;  yet  as  each 
season  comes  round  it  is  received 
with  all  the  old  enthusiam.  Those 
well-graced  actors,  masters  of  long 
standing,  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
heroes  of  the  hour,  and  there  can 
be  no  feeling  other  than  that  of 
intense  satisfaction  on  finding  that 
such  veterans  as  Mr.  George  Lane 
Fox,  of  the  Bramham ;  Mr.  Watson, 
of  the  Garlow  and  Island ;  and  Mr. 
Crozier,  of  the  Blencathra,  are  once 
again  to  the  fore.  Nor  do  this 
illustrious  trio  by  any  means  ex- 
haust the  list  of  those  who,  year  in, 
year  out,  have  kept  hounds  in  spite 
of  the  general  tightening  of  purse- 
strings,  the  growth  of  barbed  wire, 
and  ^undry  other  matters  which 
do  something  to  discount  the 
pleasure  of  hunting,  and  render  the 
honourable  position  of  M.F.H. 
one  of  more  difficulty  than  ever. 


History,  however,  repeats  itself. 
From  the  earliest  times  there  were 
Masters  of  Hounds  who  for  a  life- 
time remained  constant  to  fox- 
hunting in  one  country  or  another, 
and  sometimes  in  one  only,  like 
Mr.  Roper,  of  the  famous  Charlton 
Hunt.  Others  ruled  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  retired  into  private 
life ;  and  so  it  is  now. 

The  present  season  has  brought 
with  it  a  tolerably  plentiful  crop  of 
changes  of  one  sort  and  another^ 
As  successive  seasons  come  round 
we  occasionally  find  oije  hunt 
merging  in  another,  just  as  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Jarvis  a  few 
years  ago  his  country  was  divided 
among  the  neighbouring  hunts  ; 
and  when  Lord  Ferrers  gave  up,, 
his  territory  reverted  to  the  Quom. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,, 
no  fewer  than  eight  packs  have 
been  given  up,  seven  in  England 
and  one  in  Ireland.  The  latter 
is  the  North  Tipperary  Staghounds ; 
as  the  South  Westmeath  have  been 
started,  there  is  really  no  falling- 
off  in  numbers.  On  this  side  of 
St.  George's  Channel  one  pack  of 
staghounds  has  disappeared — Mr. 
St.  Giles's,  which  hunted  in  Here- 
fordshire. Of  the  four  packs 
of  foxhounds  which  have  dropped 
out  of  the  list,  the  Braes  of  Der- 
went  are  broken  up  because  no 
one  has  been  found  to  succeed  the 
late  Colonel  Cowen,  whose  death 
has  been  greatly  lamented  in  many 
circles,  but  in  none  more  than 
those  connected  with  sport,  for 
there  was  scarcely  a  branch  of 
legitimate  sport  that  did  not  benefit 
by  his  bounty.  The  country 
around  Blaydon  Bum  has  a  good 
deal  of  woodland,  and  is  altogether 
a  rough  one ;  but  it  holds  a  goodly 
number  of  wild  foxes,  and  the  ex- 
cellent working  pack  of  hounds 
kept  by  Colonel  Cowen  showed 
plenty  of  sport.  The  late  Master, 
,  as  most  people  knew,  was  a  great 
dog  breeder,  and  he  took  especial 
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interest  in  bloodhounds.  These  he 
crossed  with  his  foxhounds,  bat 
the  experiment  tended  to  spoil  the 
uniform  appearance  of  the  pack, 
whatever  other  results  it  may  have 
had.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the 
4leep  tongue  of  these  cross-breds  as 
they  hunted  their  fox  through  some 
big  wood;  but  when  it  came  to 
racing  on  a  burning  scent,  the 
hounds  of  pure  blood  had  matters 
pretty  much  their  own  way  in 
point  of  speed.  Col.  Cowen  main- 
tained the  hounds  at  his  own 
oost,  and  though  at  his  decease 
an  effort  was  made  to  find  a 
successor,  it  was  unsuccessful, 
And  the  Braes  of  Derwent,  which 
began  in  the  dim  past  as  harriers, 
and  gradually  blossomed  out  into  a 
kennel-lodged  pack  of  foxhounds, 
are  now  deleted  from  the  table. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  more  than 
passing  regret  that  the  hunting 
man  will  notice  that  the  once 
famous  Eggesford are  no  more;  that 
is  to  say,  they  will  not  this  season 
be  found  in  the  active  list.  When 
the  late  Lord  Portsmouth  gave  up 
hounds  in  Hampshire,  on  account 
of  the  air  of  that  county  not  suiting 
him,  he  retired  to  his  seat  in 
Devonshire,  and  for  something  like 
thirty  years  kept  up  a  pack  at 
Eggesford,  a  pack  which  was 
second  to  none  in  England.  Most 
kennels  in  England  resorted  to 
Lord  Portsmouth's  blood  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  in  Charles 
Littleworth,  whose  son  is  first 
whip  and  kennel  huntsman  to  Mr. 
Corbet,  of  the  South  Cheshire,  the 
Master  had  a  huntsman  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  art  of 
hunting  the  good  wild  foxes  found 
in  the  country.  Since  Lord 
Portsmouth's  death,  however,  the 
glory  of  fox-hunting  has  departed 
from  Eggesford.  The  new  Earl 
has  other  fish  to  fry,  and  has 
not  to  any  extent  taken  hunt- 
ing under  his  wing.  Major  de 
Freville  and  Mr.  Lambe  each  came 


with  rather  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
but,  for  reasons  of  a  private 
nature,  neither  proved  anything 
more  than  birds  of  passage;  the 
committee  did  what  they  could, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Braes  of 
Derwent,  they  were  onsaccessf ol  in 
finding  a  Master,  and  so  the  hunt 
lapses,  and  a  wild,  well-stocked 
country,  tilled  by  farmers  with  a 
decided  taste  for  sport,  no  longer 
holds  its  old  position. 

The  Eskdale  country,  resuscitated 
a  year  or  two  ago  by  Mr.  Singleton 
to  hunt  round  about  Whitby,  is 
also  given  up,  the  reason  being  a 
dispute  about  some  covert  whS^ 
the  owner  apparently  desired  to 
have  drawn  by  the  Stainton  Dale. 
Mr.  Singleton  was  not  treated  very 
courteously  in  the  matter,  and, 
seeing  at  once  that  carrying  on  the 
hounds  in  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances would  be  labour  in  vain, 
very  wisely  decided  to  wash  hia 
hands  of  the  afiJEur  altogether ;  while 
the  fourth  foxhound  country  to 
disappear  is  that  portion  of  the 
New  Forest  hunted  for  a  few  years 
by  Sir  John  Thursby.  The  New 
Forest  country  will  now,  however, 
be  hunted  by  one  pack  as  formerly, 
Mr.  Martin  Powell  being  the  present 
Master  of  the  N.F.H.  The  Good- 
wood and  Haydon,  too,  aregiven  np. 
In  Ireland,  the  Carbezy  have  ceased 
to  exist  under  their  old  name, 
having  been  sold;  but  as  the 
Enockmacool  they  are  found  else- 
where, Mr.  Beamish  being  stiU 
Master  and  huntsman. 

On  comparing  this  season's  list 
with  that  of  last  year,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  in  all  thirty- 
six  changes  in  Masterships  of 
one  kind  and  another.  In  two  or 
three  instances  they  are  additions 
rather  than  changes.  For  example, 
Mr.  St.  Lawrence  Walker  is  still 
Master  of  the  New  Forest  Stag- 
hounds,  but  he  is  joined  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Kelly.  Similarly,  Mr.  J. 
Fielden,  having  given  up  the  Fits- 
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-William,  has  gone  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Evans  in  the  Cambridge- 
shire; with  the  Cumberland,  Mr. 
0.  Parker  has  joined  Mr.  Howard, 
the  old  Master,  and  Colonel  Enox 
is  now  joint-Master  of  the  H.H. 
{in  place  of  Mr.  Jervoise)  with  Mr. 
F.  Coryton.  Still,  these  must  all 
be  included  in  the  number  of 
changes,  though  the  former  Masters 
retain  their  places. 

A  very  few  only  of  the  new 
Masters  have  been  at  the  head  of 
other  packs.  Lord  Coventry,  who 
returns  to  the  Queen's  Staghounds 
on  a  change  of  Government,  is,  of 
course,  a  veteran  Master,  as  he  has 
not  only  carried  the  couples  before, 
but  opened  out  the  Croome  and 
North  Cotswold  countries.  Then, 
Mr.  Leney,  in  coming  back  to  the 
Mid-Kent  Staghounds,  is  virtually 
filling  a  position  he  has  held  before, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Fielden,  now  one  of  the  Masters  of 
the  Cambridgeshire,  has  had 
previous  experience. 

Strictly  speaking,  Mr.  George 
Thursby,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Gordon 
Canning  in  the  Ledbury  country, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  beginner, 
though  really  he  is  not  so,  for  he 
hunted  his  father's  hounds  in 
Hampshire,  and  was  doubtless 
practically  the  Master.  It  is  more 
from  necessity  than  choice  that 
Mr.  Molyneux  finds  himself  again 
in  harness  at  the  head  of  the  New- 
market and  Thurlow.  Good  sports- 
man that  he  is,  he  came  forward  to 
stop  the  breach  when  this  some- 
what unfortunate  country  could 
find  no  one  to  govern  it,  and,  rather 
than  see  it  fall  through,  he  re-took 
bis  old  pack.  Then,  in  the  case  of 
the  West  Norfolk,  Mr.  C.  D.  Sey- 
mour,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Fountaine, 
is  not  new  to  the  duties  of  Master, 
as  a  few  years  ago  he  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  starting  another  pack 
to  hunt  round  about  King's  Lynn, 
and  only  retired  because  the  venture 
did  not  receive  the  necessary  sup- 


port ;  while  Col,  Hornby,  who  had 
the  Devon  and  Somerset,  is  now 
Master  of  the  Essex  Union. 

A  by  no  means  uninteresting 
detail  at  the  beginning  of  each 
season  is  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  among  the  huntsmen. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  second 
whippers-in  shuffle  about  a  good 
deal.  Some  leave  their  old  berths 
to  gain  a  step  elsewhere ;  others 
because  they  yearn  for  a  better 
country ;  others,  again,  shift  their 
quarters  to  '^  better  themselves,"  or 
because  they  do  not  quite  hit  it  off 
with  someone  over  them.  We 
incline  to  the  idea  that  a  second 
whipper-in  does  himself  no  harm 
by  frequent  changes,  so  long  as  he 
in  a  subordinate  position :  his  many 
changes  are  his  travels — they  en- 
large his  experience,if  not  his  mind. 
It  is  well  for  him  if,  while  he  has 
no  great  responsibility  to  bear, 
he  can  see  the  grass  of  the  Mid- 
lands, the  banks  of  the  West,  the 
ploughs  of  the  East  country,  and 
the  woodlands  of  the  Home  coun- 
ties. Some  day  he  may  be  first 
whip  or  huntsman  anywhere,  and 
if  he  can  enter  on  his  new  duties 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  style 
of  hunting  best  adapted  to  the 
locality,  so  much  the  better  for 
him.  In  whatever  country  he  may 
find  himself,  when  filling  a  sub- 
ordinate post,  a  lad  will  hear  any 
amount  of  **  shop,"  which  no  doubt 
sinks  deep  into  his  mind,  and  may 
form  his  stock-in-trade  on  a  future 
occasion. 

First  whippers-in  naturally  show 
more  stability,  and  change  less 
frequently,  while  huntsmen  change 
about  more  seldom  still.  It  is 
neither  to  their  own  interest  nor 
that  of  their  followers  that  they 
should,  for  a  man  in  a  strange  land 
is  at  a  disadvantage.  Speaking 
generally,  the  only  changes  of  any 
importance  are  those  which  occur 
in  consequence  of  promotions,  or 
in  a  few  cases  where  a  new  Master 
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intends  to  cany  the  horn  himself. 
The  names  of  men  hke  Fred.  Cox, 
of  Lord  Rothschild's;  John  Scott,  of 
the  Albrighton ;  Fnuik  Gillard,  the 
Belvoir ;  William  Dale,  Lord  Yar- 
borough's ;     Thomas   Smith,    the 


Bramham;  Charles  Brackley,  wilh 
Mr.  Garth ;  Charles  Leedham,  with 
the  Meynell ;  Tom  Wbitemoce,  the 
Oakley;  Charles  Shepherd,  irith 
Lord  Leconfield ;  Tom  Firi,  the 
Quom ;    Stephen  Dickins,  North 


Nftme  of  Hutt. 

Former  Master. 

New  Master. 

STAGHOUNDS. 
Enoland. 

DeTon  ftnd  Somerset 

Lord  BibbleKlale     

Earl  of  Ooirentty 

Col.  Hornby 

Mr.  B.  A.  Sanders 

Mid.Keni 

Mr.  G.  P.  Bnssi^ll    

Mr.  Augnstos  Lensy 

Mr.  E.  St.  L.  Walker  ssdlCr. 

NewForect           

Mr.  £.  St.  L.  Walker 

E.  F.  Kelly 

Norwich     

Kinff's     Dragoon     Guards 

7th  Dragoon  Guards  (Okpt 
Follet@ 

(C^pt  Bates) 

FOXHOUNDS. 

England. 

Bftdeworth 

Mr.  W.  F.  Inge        

Lieut..Col.  Bamsden 

Mr.  G.  H.  Hardy 
Mr.  J.  S.  H.  FiJ^erton 

Berkeley,  Oid  (Wett)     ... 

Mr.  T.  W.  Tyrwhitt  Drake 
and  Capt.  T.  BL  Tyrwhitt 
Drake 

Mr.  P.  OolTille  Smith 

Mr.  A.  GUbey 

Bioetter  and  Warden  HiU 

Blankney 

Cambridgeahire    

Major  Tempest        

Mr.  G.  P.  Evans      ...       ... 

Mr.  N.  C.  Cookbom 
Mr.  G.P.  ETanaandlfr.J. 
Fielden 

Craren        

Mr.  E.  B.  Portal     

Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn 

CnmberUuid          

Mr.  H.  Howard       

Mr.  H.  Howard  and  Mr.  a 
Parker 

Eastbonme 

Mr.  F.  Freeman  Thomas  ... 

Col.  Cardwell 

Eesez  and  Saifolk 

Mn  B.  B.  ColTin     

Mr.  P.  A.  0.  Wliitaker 

Essex  Union         

Mr.T.H.Ashton 

Col.  Hornby 

Mr  G.  W.  FitswiDiam 

Fitswilliam's,  Mr.  G.  W. 

Mr.  J.  Fielden          

Grafton       

Hon.  E.D.  Pennant  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  BDbarts 

Hon.  E.  D.  Pesnant 

H.fl 

B(r.  F.  Cory  ton  and  Mr.  F. 

Mr.  F.  Coryton  and  Laeut- 

Jervoifie 

Col.  Knox 

Herefordshire,  North    ... 

Mr.  F.  V.  Williams 

A  Committee 

Kent,  West          

Mr.  B.  Stewart  Sarilo       ... 

Lord  George  Neyill 

Ledbnry      

Mr.  Gordon  Canninor 

Mr.  G.  L.  Thursby 

Newmarket  and  Thnrlow 

Mr.  G.  W.  H.  Bowen 

Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Norfolk,  West      

Mr.  A.  C.  Fountains 

Mr.  C.  D.  Seymour 

Plas  Maohynlleth 

Newpaok      

Lord  Henry  Vane  Tempest 

Badnorshire     and     West 

Mr.  Salusbnry  Thomas      . . . 

Mr.  Herbert  Peel 

Herefordshire 

StaintonDale        

Mr.  C.  Leadley        

Hon.  Mark  Bolle     

Mr.  S.  Tindall 

Stevenstone           

Mr.  J.  Paton 

Scotland. 

linUthgow  and   Stirling. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Cross       i 

Messrs.   Bobt.,    Fred.,  s*i 

ahire 

I&XLAND. 

Frank  Usher 

Faithlere 

Newpaok      

Lord  Clanmorris      

Mr.  P.  Power 

Galway        

Mr.  F.  Vaughan  Wiffisias 

Knookmaoool        

Newpaok  (same as Carbery 
Mr.  Hayes     

Mr.  Beamish 

Sonth  Union 

Major  W.  Stopford 
A  Committee 

United  Hunt         

Mr.  Bnssell 

Wexford      

Capt.  Hammond       

10th     Hussars    (Lord    W. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Foster 

BaUinoollig 

12th  Boyal  Lanoers  (Mr.  F. 

Bentinok) 

H.Pieroy) 
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StafiEbrdflbire ;  John  Chubb,  the 
Stevenstone;  and  Edmund  Bent- 
ley,  of  the  Whaddon  Chase,  are 
household  words  in  the  hunting 
world,  and  one  cannot  imagine 
their  names  in  oonneotion  with 
any  packs  other  than  those  to  which 
they  have  rendered  such  brilliant 
service  ;  while  there  are  several 
others  who  have  for  a  long  time 
been  in  one  country,  and  who  are 
past  qualifying  for  highest  honours. 
So  many  Masters  now  hunt  their 
own  hounds  that  promotion  &om 
the  post  of  first  whip  to  that  of 
huntsman  is  necessarily  slow,  and 
many  a  man  who  might  otherwise 
be  carrying  the  horn  must  be 
content  to  write  K.H.  after  his 
name.  This  season,  however,  the 
lamented  deaths  of  two  famous 
huntsmen — John  Jones,  of  the 
North  Cheshire,  and  Will  Gk)odall, 
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of  the  Pytchley — ^have  been  the 
means  of  causing  several  alterations 
in  the  huntsmen's  situations.  John 
Jones  has  been  replaced  by  John 
Boore,  who  for  about  eight  years 
has  been  first  whip  and  kennel 
huntsman  to  Lord  Willougby  de 
Broke  in  Warwickshire,  an  arrange- 
ment which  has  given  promotion 
to  J.  Cooper,  who  has  for  about 
eight  years  been  second  whip ;  while 
the  second-horse  man,  after  nine 
seasons' work,  becomes  second  whip. 
Then,  in  the  Pytchley  establish- 
ment,JohnIsaacbecomeshuntsman, 
vice  Will  Goodall;  while  Harry 
Einch,  Mr.  Femie's  late  whip,  has 
gone  to  hunt  the  Atherstone  for  Mr. 
Oerald  Hardy,  the  new  Master. 

The  table  that  appears  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  shows  the  changes  in 
Mastership  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  close  of  last  season. 
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Mb.  H.  Cuhbbbland  Bentlbt,  who 
not  long  ago  gave  us  a  very  ac- 
ceptable book  of  hunting  and  other 
poems,  has  now  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  prose,  and  written  for  our 
amusement  a  very  readable  story* 
on  sporting  topics.  Unlike  too 
many  sporting  stories,  it  is  not 
slangy,  though,  of  course,  in  a 
mess-room  and  in  the  hunting-field 
men  do  not  always  talk  in  Addi- 
sonian periods.  The  materials  on 
which  the  book  is  based  are  not, 
possibly,  very  original,  but  the 
various  situations  are  well 
vnrought,  and  there  is  not  a 
little  ingenuity  in  the  working  out 
of  the  plot.  One  rather  shudders 
at  the  outset  by  being  reminded  on 
page  8  of  the  awful  ferry-boat 
disaster  in  the  York  and  Ainsty 
country,  in  which  the  fathers  of  the 

*  A  Dream'a  FvliUvMnt,     By  H.  Camberland 
Bentley.    London :  Remington  and  Co. 

VOL.  LZIV. — VO*  429. 


hero  and  heroine  lost  their  lives, 
just  as  did  some  good  sportsmen 
in  the,  unhappily,  too  real  tragedy. 
This  disaster,  however,  serves  to 
pave  the  way  for  what  is  to  follow. 
And  that  is  the  old^  old  story. 
Brought  up  as  boy  and  girl,  Dick 
Errington  and  Nellie  Marchant 
come  to  like  one  another.  The 
usual  misunderstandings  arise, 
there  is  the  lovers'  quarrel,  some- 
one else — Strangeways  Marchant — 
proposes  for  the  lady's  hand,  and 
is  promptly  refused.  Marchant's 
uncle  made  a  curious  kind  of 
codicil,  leaving  one  of  his 
estates  to  a  relation;  but  the 
codicil  was  not  found  for  some 
time,  and  then  it  was  discovered 
by  young  Marchant,  who  forth- 
with altered  it,  so  as  to  take  away 
from  Nellie  Marchant  the  little  she 
possessed.  Meantime  young  Erring- 
ton  and  Nellie  Marchant  are  en- 
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gaged,  ftnd  as  the  former  has  made 
a  hole  in  his  money,  and  as  the 
Marcbant  property  has  gone, 
things  are  not  very  rosy  for  Nellie 
Marchant;  still,  owing  to  cir- 
cmnstanoes  to  be  mentioned  pre- 
sently, the  wedding  takes  place, 
and  all  ends  well.  There  are  a 
couple  of  ^capital  descriptions  of 
runs  with  hounds,  inspired,  no 
doubt,  by  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  these  Midland  pas- 
tures, which  the  author  knows 
so  well,  including  a  capital 
run  after  a  bob-tailed  fox,  in  which 
our  hero  swims  a  river.  Here,  by 
the  way,  the  author  incidentally 
raises  the  question  as  to  how  a 
river  should  be  swum.  Dick 
Errington  sits  on  the  horse's  back 
while  swimming;  other  people 
have  recommended  that  the  rider 
should  swim  alongside  his  horse,  or 
catch  hold  of  his  tail,  or  cross  in 
some  other  fashion.  Which,  how- 
ever, is  the  correct  mode  of  transit 
one  does  not  like  to  say,  but  for 
the  rider  to  sit  on  the  horse,  and 
thereby  keep  a  good  deal  of  his 
body  out  of  the  water,  must  add 
materially  to  the  labours  of  the 
steed.  This,  however,  by  the  way. 
At  night  he  dreams  a  very  mixed 
sort  of  dream,  in  which  the  fox^— 
whose  life  he  saved,  inasmuch  as 
he  kept  secret  its  place  of  refuge — 
gives  him  a  wonderful  piece  of 
topographical  advice,  and  so  the 
matter  ends  for  the  present. 

A  point-to-point  race  is  got  up 
in  the  hunt,  in  which  some  of  the 
members  of  the  '<  T.  H. "  Lancers 
take  part.  Strangeways  Marchant 
is  in  the  regiment,  and  his  horse  is 
the  favourite.  Dick  Errington 
owns  a  good  one,  which  of  course 
goes  wrong,  so  he  enters  another 
one — ^merely  a  slow  hunter.  The 
course  is  quite  unknown  to  him, 
but  when  t^e  time  comes  the  scene 
in  his  dream  is  brought  vividly 
before  him  in  the  reality.  There 
is  the  hill  and  the  rock  that  the 


fox  spoke  of,  and,  observing  the 
direction,  he  goes  out  of  the  beaten 
course,  finds  good  galloping  ground, 
while  the  others  are  labounngin 
sticky  ploughs  up  to  their  hocks, 
and,  though  he  comes  a  tremendous 
smash  just  before  the  finish,  he 
eventually  wins  by  a  head  from  the 
more  ^cied  "Lnrline"  of 
Strangeways  Marchant.  The 
sound  galloping  ground  whidi 
he  was  fortunate  enoogh  to  find 
was  known  there  as  an  old 
Roman  road,  which  his  unde, 
a  great  antiquarian,  is  de- 
sirous of  finding,  and  on  his 
affectionate  nephew  going  far  to 
ascertain  this,  he  communicates 
his  femcied  discovery  to  his  unde, 
who  organises  digging  parties, 
finds  the  object  of  his  search,  and 
rewards  his  nephew  with  a  nice 
little  cheque  for  £50,000  on  his 
wedding  day  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment. 

This,  of  course,  smooths  matters, 
and  the  wedding  goes  off*  happily. 
En  route  for  the  honeymoon  th^ 
pass  Harborough  Station,  where 
Dick  Errington  is  shocked  to  hear 
from  the  bystanders  that  a  certain 
Strangeways  Marchant  has  had  a 
bad  fidl  that  day  with  the  hounds, 
and  is  dying  at  a  neighbouring 
hotel.  Pulling  his  wife  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  allowing  her  maid  to 
continue  the  journey  with  the  bag- 
gage, he  acts  the  good  Samaritan, 
going  to  where  the  dying  man 
is,  and  then  learns  by  oonfeesioii 
made  that,  although  the  oodidl 
took  away  from  Nellie  Marchant 
one  property,  and  which  had  pre- 
viously been  refused  by  this 
young  lady,  Strangeways  had 
inserted  the  name  of  another 
property,  so  as  to  leave  Nellie 
absolutely  a  beggar — of  course, 
out  of  spite.  One  property, 
therefore,  comes  back  to  them. 
Some  mining  shares,  which  Dick 
Errington  bought  before,  rise  in 
value,  and  he  not  only  gets  his 
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money  back,  but  a  handsome  profit 
besides ;  and  so,  with  the  uncle's 
J&50,000,  and  a  possible  reversion  to 
some  more,  and  his  wife's  property, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  lived  happily  for  ever  after- 
v^ards.  Such  is  the  outline  of  a 
very  neat  little  story,  which  is  well 
printed  in  big  type,  on  good  paper, 
and  is  just  ^e  sort  of  thing  men 
would  like  to  read  now  that  the 
hunting  season  is  in  full  swing. 

"  No  foot,  no  horse  "  is  a  well- 
accepted  apothegm,  and  no  one 
can  help  regretting  that  among 
horse-owners  generally  there  is  so 
little  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  horse  should  be  shod, 
liuckily  for  them,  however,  the 
farrier  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  any- 
thing like  so  black  as  he  is  painted. 
He  may  not  be  a  very  learned 
person,  but  the  majority  are  ex- 
cellent workmen,  and  it  is  really 
wonderful  that  more  horses  are  not 
pricked  in  the  shoeing,  especially  as 
men  sometimes  send  a  horse  down 
and  want  it  back  in  a  few  minutes, 
so  to  speak.  Of  books  on  shoeing 
there  is  no  end,  but  there  are  com- 
paratively few  that  are  of  any  real 
practical  utility  to  anybody  save 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  being 
much  too  technical.  We  are, 
therefore,  glad  to  welcome  a 
treatise*  on  the  subject,  which  the 
author  informs  us  is  written  for 
**  three  classes  of  readers  —  for 
horse  owners  who  may  interest 
themselves  in  the  subject,  for 
farriers  who  are  open  to  conviction, 
and  for  veterinary  students  wjo 
have  to  be  examined."  The  method 
pursued  has  been  to  first  describe 
the  form  and  action  of  the  foot, 
next  the  preparation  of  the  foot  for 
shoeing ;  then  the  form  of  a  shoe 
is  treated  of,  and  the  details  to  be 
observed  in  making  it.  The  selec- 
tion of  shoes  for  varieties  of  feet  or 

♦  The  AH  o/Horte  Shoeing:  A  Manualjwr 
Farmers.  Bj  WiUiaan  Hontiiig,  F.B.C.V.S. 
H.andW.  Browii,Lond(m.   1896.    Price  8«.6cL 


for  special  kinds  of  work  follows, 
and  forwards  the  fitting  and  nail- 
ing on  are  considered.  Other 
chapters  aredevoted  to  "roughing," 
shoeing  defective  feet,  accidents, 
the  use  of  leather  and  elastic  pads. 

We  are  cordially  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Hunting  when  he  points 
out  that  the  ideal  farrier  should  be 
a  man  who  possesses  not  only 
manipulative  skill,  but  a  correct 
idea  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  foot,  as  well  as  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  form  and  varia- 
tions of  the  hoof,  In  his  introduc- 
tion the  author  has  a  sly  shot  at 
"  Free  Lance "  and  others  who 
would  do  away  with  shoes,  and 
comes  to  the  very  sound  conclusion 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  shoes 
are  necessary. 

Mr.  Hunting  is  also  perfectly 
correct  in  saying  that  the  &rrier 
has  not  been  fairly  treated  by  the 
public.  The  undoubted  practical 
knowledge  which  he  possesses  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  ignored,  and 
he  has  had  knocked  into  him  all 
kinds  of  unsound  theories.  The 
author  likewise  says  a  good  word 
for  the  Farriers  Company,  and,  in 
common  with  others,  is  glad  to  see 
that  the  agricultural  societies  have 
taken  the  matter  up,  and  encourage 
competitions  at  their  shows. 

Anatomical  descriptions  are  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  cheerful  reading, 
but  Mr.  Hunting,  keeping  before 
him  the  class  of  person  for  whom 
he  writes,  has  described  the  foot  in 
language  which  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. There  is  not  very 
much  of  it — only  about  twenty-two 
pages  —  and  anyone  who  keeps 
horses  cannot  do  better  than  sit 
down  and  make  himself  master  of 
the  contents  of  this  work ;  it  will 
very  likely  save  him  pounds  in  the 
long  run.  Every  difficult  point  is 
illustrated  with  clear  drawings,  so 
that  the  text  can  be  followed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease.  There 
are  some  good  practical  instruc- 
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lions,  too,  oonoeming  the  propor- 
tion of  the  foot,  and  it  is  yery 
dearly  laid  down  what  alterations 
in  the  foot  a  farrier  most  make. 
This  is  an  important  matter  for 
the  horse-owner,  because  people 
are  often  heard  to  talk  as  though 
the  old  shoe  should  be  removed 
and  another  one  pat  on  without 
the  foot  being  touched. 

It  is  also  oonmion  enough  to 
hear  people  say,  ''I  never  allow 
my  horse's  foot  to  be  touched  with 
the  knife.**  This,  of  course,  is 
pure  nonsense.  By  the  time  a 
horse  goes  to  the  farrier  to  be  re> 
shod  the  horn  has  grown,  and  the 
first  thing  to  be  dime  is  to  reduce 
the  foot  to  its  proper  proportions. 
That  the  frog  should  not  be  out 
away  nor  the  sole  pared  is  right 
enough.  Both  the  sole  and  the 
frog,  as  Mr.  Hunting  points  out, 
require  very  little  attention.  ' '  No 
sensible  fiurrier,"  he  says,  ''now 
puts  himself  to  the  unnecessary 
trouble  of  cutting  away  horn  that 
is  wanted  for  protection.  It  was 
not  the  practical  furrier  that  intro- 
duced the  stupid  'paring  and 
cutting*  that  ruined  horses'  feet 
for  nearly  a  century.  It  was  the 
theorists  who  taught  expansion  of 
the  wall  and  descent  of  the  sole  as 
primary  necessities  in  the  function 
of  a  foot  who  must  be  credited 
with  all  the  evils  resulting  from 
robbing  the  frog  and  sole  of  horn.'* 
Yet  one  of  these  theorists  was  a 
veterinary  surgeon  who  enjoyed 
some  repute  in  his  day. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Huntiiig 
lift  up  his  voice  against  the  absurd 
operation  known  as  opening  the 
heels,  a  thing  that  has  done  no  little 
harm  to  numerous  horses. 

In  handling  the  subject  of  shoes 
the  author  is  most  imp«urtial.  Most 
inventions  have  been  noticed,  and 
the  author  is  by  no  means  against 


machine  shoes.  He,  of  eourae, 
points  out  what  most  people  knov 
— ^viz.,  that  a  shoe  made  by  a  reallj 
good  workman  by  hand  is  betta 
than  the  machine  shoe ;  yet  he  also 
points  out  that  the  machine,  oiiee 
able  to  produce  a  good  modd«  can 
repeat  it  exactly;  therefore  maehinf- 
made  shoes  of  a  proper  pattern  an 
superior  to  all  but  ihe  very  beak 
hand-made  shoes.  There  are  some 
excellent  hints  as  to  the  best  kii^ 
of  shoes  for  horses  having  to  do 
different  kinds  of  work,  ai^  these 
are  very  sensible  remarks  on  bos 
and  cold  fitting.  At  a  dull  red 
heat  the  contact  of  shoe  with  the 
non-sensitive  horn  can  do  nohann, 
but,  of  course,  a  man  who  puts  i 
bright  red-hot  shoe  on,  and  kecfs 
it  tixere  too  long,  must  neeessanlj 
do  serious  mischief. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  when 
horn  is  burnt  by  the  shoe  it  is 
liable  to  decay,  and  it  is  upon  this 
dictum  that  so  many  people  have 
founded  their  advoqacy  of  odd 
shoeing,  which,  we  believe,  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
some  parts  of  Spain.  "  When  hot 
fitting  is  used,  and  not  abused,'' 
says  Mr.  Hunting,  "  when  it  k 
adopted  merely  to  indicate  how  and 
where  the  shoe  fits,  and  not  tc 
make  it  appear  to  fit,  I  consider  it 
has  many  advantages  over  cold  fit- 
ting." The  Chiurlier  system  is 
touched  upon ;  there  are  some  use- 
ful remarks  on  roughing,  a  veij 
good  chapter  on  "Injuries  from 
Shoeing,*'  and  a  good  many  hozae- 
owners  will  turn  to  the  chapter  oo 
leather  and  rubber  pads  at  page 
107. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  ior 
this  book,  which  advances  no  new 
theory,  but  is  full  of  practical  in- 
formation which  every  horse-ownez;  I 
farrier,  and  student  ought  to  pas- 
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*'  Cheer,     Boys,    Cheer.' —Why, 
*'  suttingly,"  as  we  used  to  say  in  the 
early    sixties— or  were    they    the 
seventies  1 — when    "  The  Colonel  " 
ixras  the  play,  and  Mr.  Coghlan  the 
actor,  and  "  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer  "  is 
cheery  from  start  to  finish.     Fer- 
liaps  we  might  take  exception  to 
the  villain,  Reginald  Fitzdavis,  being 
too   transparently  villainous  in  the 
opening  scene,  in  which  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  whole  dramatis 
persona! ;    but     Hurlingham    Polo 
Ground  dismissed  these  thoughts, 
80  admirably  has  the  scene  been  put 
on  the  stage  and  dressed.   The  men 
irere  the  m^i  we  meet  there,  ditto 
the  ponies,  and  the  only  criticism  we 
could    make    was  that    even    the 
spacious  stage  of  Drury  Lane  was 
hardly   spacious    enough    to    give 
vraisemblance  to  the  scene.     In  the 
chambers  of  Eitzdavis  we  begin  to 
grasp    the    plot,  in    which    Lady 
Ughtred  Kesteven  (capitally  played 
by  Mrs.  Baleigh)  forms  an  alliance 
with    the    villain  to  prevent  the 
Marquis     of     Chepstow      (Henry 
Neville)  marrying  Blanche  Lindsey 
(Miss    Eleanor     CalhounV      Poor 
Blanche  commits   the  inoiscretion 
of    going    at    night  to  Eitzdavis's 
rooms — ^the  latter  luring  her  there 
on  the  plea  of  a  recovery  of  some  of 
her  lostmoney — and,  of  course.  Lady 
Ughtred  findls  her  there  and  hastens 
to  inform  Lord  Chepstow  and  the 
world  in  general  of  the  fact.     The 
best  scene,  or  one  of  them,  is  in  the 
third    act^    where    Lady    Hilyard 
^Miss  Fanny  Brough^,    a  devoted 
friend  of  Blanche  Lindsey,  and  a 
disbeliever    in    the    scandal    that 
Lady  Ughtred  Kesteven  has  spread 
about^   has  an  *'at  home"  at  her 
house,  where  come  a  lot  of  Society 
people,  who  cut  Blanche,  and  re- 
ceive— ^the  male  portion  of  them — a 
most  outspoken    castigation    from 
Lady  Hilyard,  who  orders  them  out 


of  the  house — a  high-handed  pro- 
ceeding, but  one  which  Miss  Brough 
carries  out  with  great  spirit.  In- 
deed, this  charming  actress  has  the 
play  on  her  shoulders.  She  is  the 
deus  ex  machind,  indeed,  who  discon- 
certs fche  villain,  and  puts  everything 
straight  at  last.  It  is  in  this  scene 
that  Lady  Hilyard,  Blanche,  and 
Greorge  Hilyard  (who  is  much  in 
love  with  Blanche,  though  she  is 
engaged  to  Lord  Chepstow)  de- 
termine to  go  to  Africa.  They  are 
all  interested  in  a  gold  mine 
launched  by  the  villain,  and  it  ia 
then  that  Lady  Hilyard  sits  down 
at  the  piano  and  sings  dear  old 
Henry  Russell's  song  that  gives  the 
title  to  the  play.  This  stirs  the 
audience  as  the  words  used  to  stir 
us  in  the  long  ago,  and  when  Lady 
Hilyard,  overcome  by  her  feelings, 
falls  forward  on  the  piano  as  she  is 
singing  the  last  verse  the  act-drop 
descends  amidst  a  tempest  of 
applause. 

The  next  gives  us  a  very  realistic 
picture  of  a  Johannesburg  hotel, 
where  all  the  characters  meet  again, 
for  they  have  been  apparently 
having  what  we  call  on  ^e  Turf 
"  a  bit  on  "  the  Havilah  Gold  Mine, 
intended  to  be  a  fraud,  but  ap- 
parently a  flourishing  concern.  And 
then  the  plot  thickens  as  we  reach 
the  scene  where  "  The  Last  Stand  " 
is  made  by  a  devoted  band  of  colo- 
nists, with  Lord  Chepstow  as  their 
leader.  The  colonists  have  been 
hemmed  in  by  the  Matabele,  but 
previously  to  this  Blanche  Lindsey 
has  volunteered  to  ride  for  aid, 
which  comes  too  late.  The  gallant 
defenders,,  after  a  touching  scene, 
in  which  they  take  leave  of  each 
other  and  write  home  to  their  rela- 
tions and  friends,  a  young  trooper 
(Mr.  Tripp  Edgar)  scoring  heavily 
as  he  dictates  to  his  commanding 
officer  a  letter  to  his  mother,  are 
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shot  down  or  speared  by  the  Mat&- 
bele,  but  Lord  Chepstow  lives  long 
enough  to  enable  the  chaplain  (Mr. 
William  Rignold)  to  unite  him  and 
Blanche  lindsey  as  man  and  wife, 
and  then  dies.  George  Hilyard, 
too,  is  only  slightly  wounded,  and 
then  we  all  return  home  to  London. 
A  somewhat  tedious  scene  for  the 
comic  lovers.  Miss  Fattie  Brown 
and  Mr.  George  Giddens,  ushers  us 
to  the  reception  at  Chepstow  House, 
where  Lady  Ughtred  Kesteven,  the 
widow  of  Lord  Chepstow's  brother, 
leigns  supreme.  But  Lady  HU- 
yard  is  there  also,  and  she  exposes 
the  villainy  of  Lady  Ughtred  and  her 
accomplice  Fitzdavis,  as  the  groom 
of  the  chambers  announces  "The 
Marchioness  of  Chepstow."  Every- 
one IB  thunderstruck  as  the  Mar- 
chioness, in  mourning,  enters, 
and  now  is  Lady  Hilyard's 
opportunity.  She  relates  the  plot^ 
and  how  Lord  Chepstow  lived  long 
enough  to  make  Blanche  his  wife, 
whi(£  the  chaplain  confirms.  Lady 
Ughtred  fights  to  the  last^  but  has 
to  give  in,  and  her  exit  was  fine. 
We  should  have  liked  to  see  Fitz- 
davis punished  also,  but  he  con- 
tinues to  be  the  jaunty  scoundrel 
to  the  last.  And  so  the  curtain 
descends  to  a  mixture  of  general 
happiness  and  general  despair — a 
very  effective  drama,  which  will  fill 
old  Drury  up  to  Christmas  tima 

**Bomeoand  JuliefattheLyceimi. 
— ^We  heard  the  applause— nay,  the 
enthusiasm — of  the  first  nighty 
and  read  the  criticisms  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  yet  we 
did  not  seem  to  have  seen 
"Bomeo  and  Juliet."  We  saw 
beautiful  staging,  costumes  d  mer- 
veiUe,  and  acalm  recitation  of  Shake- 
speare's play  of  passion.  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson  made  a  gallant  Bomeo, 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  a  graceful 
and  elegant  Juliet^  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  enthusiastic  about. 
It  struck  us  that  many  among  the 
audience  were  seeing  the  play  for 


the  first  time,  and  it  might  be  (so 
we  have  heard)  that  Juliet  had 
never  seen  it  either.  The  leas  was 
hers  and  ours.  Oh !  if  Mrs.  Gamp- 
bell  could  have  seen  Stella  Colas 
or  Mary  Anderson,  what  would  she 
not  have  made  of  the  heroine  ci 
"the  great  love  tragedy  of  the 
world  "  ?  Mrs.  Campbell  looked  the 
part  to  perfection.  She  was  graceful, 
beautiful,  slim,  and,  that  temble 
word  so  dear  to  lady  novdists, 
lissome.  She  was  always  correct, 
in  the  balcony  scene  particularly 
so;  but  there  was  a  dreadful 
monotony  in  her  recitation — ^we 
can  call  it  by  no  other  name.  And 
in  the  great  scene  with  the  Nurse, 
that  scene  of  equivoque  and 
cajolery,  Mrs.  Campbell  quite  missed 
the  actable  part  of  it^  and,  more 
wonderful  still,  the  audience  missed 
it  too.  Then  it  occurred  to  us  that 
they  had  never  read  the  play,  or  at 
least  never  seen  it.  Perhaps  here 
and  there  some  remembeied  line 
stirred  them — who  was  it  in  the 
old  days  that  said  Shakespeare's 
plays  were  so  fuU  of  quotations  1 — 
but  applaud  they  did  not^  save 
in  the  potion  and  death  scenes, 
and  we  read  the  next  morning  that 
"they  were  loudly  applauded  aid 
eminently  successful";  but  Mrs. 
Campbell  did  not  act  them.  Dull 
monotony  when  tragedy  was  readied, 
that  was  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  potion  scene.  In  the  balcony 
scene,  where  there  is  no  tragedy,  Mi& 
Campbell  was  perfect  She  was  a 
Stella  Colas,  a  Neilson,  and  Mary 
Anderson  rolled  into  one,  but  we 
cannot  accept  her  as  the  Juliet  of 
the  potion  and  death  scenes. 

Mr.  Coghlan,  too^  was  strongly 
opposed  to  our  ideas  of  Mercatao. 
The  "reserved  force"  we  were 
accustomed  to  hear  so  much  about  in 
.connection  with  Mr.  Coghlan's  name 
was  almost  painfully  apparent  in 
his  rendering  of  Mercutio.  Indeed, 
suppression  seems  the  keynote  of 
this  Lyceum  revival,  and  we  must 
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look  to  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  we 
suppose,  as  the  suggester  of  the  new 
style.  We  tore  a  passion  to  rags, 
perhaps,  in  the  old  days,  but  it  was 
genuine  passion.  Charles  Kean, 
Phelps,  and  a  host  of  imitators  may 
have  "out-Heroded  Herod,"  but 
they  were  wonderful  interpreters  of 
Shakespeare.  Have  we  lost  the  art^ 
or  are  we  indifferent  as  to  its 
revival  ? 

The    Second    October  —  Cesare- 
-witch-tide  is  a  tide  of  trouble  and 
-worry  to   many.     Men  who  have 
backed  the  favourite  get^  as  a  rule, 
nervous  as  the  day  approaches,  and 
ask  themselves  if  they  have  done 
wisely.    There  is  really  nothing  to 
disturb      their    equanimity ;    the 
favourite    is    reported     an    doing 
steady  work,  and  everybody  who 
has  seen  him  is  pleased  with  him. 
But  the  ominous  and  ungrammatical 
"  He  won't  win  no  Seizerwitch  " 
sinks  deep  into  their  minds.  As  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  it  is  always 
thus,    and  certainly,   perhaps,    on 
this  occasion  the  heavy  rain  of  the 
previous  fortnight^  to  say  nothing 
of    the   Tuesday    nighty  when    it 
rained  incessantly,  helped  to  make 
the  backers    of    Florizel  *IL   half 
repent,  and  if  as  good  hedging  could 
havebeenobtained  about  the  Prince's 
horse  as  was  to  be  got  about  Son 
o'  Mine,  then   had   they  hedged. 
But  7  to  1  is  no  hedging  price, 
thanks  to  the  avidity  with  which 
the  public  rushed  on  directly  the 
handicap     was    out.      With     the 
backers  of  Son  o'  Mine  it  was  far 
different,  and  we  fear  the  craze — 
for  it  was  that — to  back  him  within 
the  last  f  our-and-twenty  hours  must 
have  cost  some  worthy  people   a 
heap  of  money.     We  own  we  had  a 
high  opinion  of  Son  o'  Mine  our- 
selves, and  looked  for  him  in  the 
front  rank  at  the  Bushes  in  vain. 
And  what  was  the  reason?    Had 
we   overestimated    himi    had   he 
turned  rogue)   or  whati    All  we 
know  is  that  he  is  no  longer  the 


horse  that  we  saw  run  such  a 
gallant  race  with  Matchbox  at 
Kempton  Park  the  year  before  last, 
and  we  lament  it,  for  on  the  day  we 
have  mentioned  the  ground  he  made 
up  was  something  extraordinary, 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  could  have 
gone  on.  But  horses  come  and  go, 
and  we  are  afraid  Son  o'  Mine  has 
gone.  There  were  some  people  who, 
after  the  race  for  the  Duke  of  York 
Stakes  at  Kempton  Park,  did  back 
Bockdove  for  the  Cesarewitch,  and, 
indeed,  we  were  told  to  back  her 
ourselves ;  but  what  were  we  not 
told  to  back?  Hardly  any  horse 
in  the  race.  If  we  had  backed 
anything  it  would  have  been  Count 
Schomberg,  who  much  impressed  us 
as  a  very  good-looking  horse,  and 
his  subsequent  running  in  the 
Cesarewitch  makes  him,  we  think, 
have  a  good  chance  for  the 
Cambridgeshire.  Whether  he  is 
quite  quick  enough  on  his  legs  for 
such  a  race  as  A.  F.  we  hardly 
know,  but  that  is  the  only  point  that 
makes  us  doubt.  Of  course,  we  are 
told  that  there  is  a  mare  in  the 
stable  much  better  than  ''the  Count," 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  case. 
We  have  seen  Count  Schomberg  do 
good  work  now  on  two  occa- 
sions, and  we  know  nothing 
except  what  we  are  told  about 
Galiana,  the  mare  in  question. 
But,  however,  sufficient  unto  the 
week  is  the  Cambridgeshire 
thereof.  No  doubt  the  Cesare- 
witch was  a  wonderful  race  — 
wonderful  in  the  reputations  and 
certainties  left  somewhere  between 
"  choke  jade  "  and  the  Bushes,  and 
wonderful  also  in  its  extraordinary 
finish.  When  she  passed  us.  Rock- 
dove  was  going  so  well,  and  Ward 
looked  so  comfortable  on  her,  that 
we  thought  the  race  was  over.  But 
something  possessed  Ward  to  take 
up  his  whip,  and  immediately  the 
mare  swerved  right  across  the 
course  towards  the  rails  of  Tatter- 
salls    ring.      Of   course  she  lost 
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ground  by  this,  and  Bard  of  Avon 
was  dangerously  near  her;  but 
Ward  saw  his  mistake  as  soon  as  it 
occurred,  dropped  his  whip,  and 
straightened  we  mare,  and,  as 
she  can  both  gallop  and  stay, 
she  was  able  to  snatch  the 
race  out  of  the  fire.  But  had 
she  snatched  it?  Running  wide 
as  she  and  Bard  of  Avon  were,  thero 
was  only  one  person — **  the  man  in 
the  box  " — who  could  tell  what  had 
won.  There  was  a  moment  of  sus- 
pense, and  then  Rockdove's  number 
went  up  ;  she  had  won  by  half  a 
length.  Fortunately  for  her  backers, 
little  Ward  kept  his  head  and  sent 
her  along.  She  must  have  come 
like  a  steam-engine  in  the  last 
hundred  yards,  and  Sam  Loates, 
who  was  on  Bard  of  Avon,  was 
criticised  because  his  horse  was  not 
a  steam-engine  too.  We  don't 
think  Loates  saw  the  winner,  and 
most  assuredly  we  could  not  tell 
what  had  won.  When  the  horses 
run  wide  it  is  very  deceptive. 
Count  Schomberg  excited  so  much 
admiration  in  the  paddock,  and 
ran  so  well  in  the  race,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  his  Cambridgeshiro 
prospectshave  been  fully  recognised; 
and  though  we  are  aware  that  the 
Cambridgeshire  is  a  very  open  race, 
and  there  are  good  horses  over  the 
distance  in  it,  we  cannot  help 
believing  that  whatever  defeats 
Count  Schomberg  will  be  returned 
the  winner. 

The  Middle  Park.— We  were  in 
a  very  good  position  for  seeing  the 
finish  for  the  Imperial  Produce 
Stakes  at  Kempton  Park  and  the 
pluck  of  St.  Frusquin,  and  the  way 
he  stuck  to  his  work  after  his  cruel 
weight  had  told  at  the  distance 
much  impressed  us  ;  so,  though  our 
thoughts  and  wishes  all  leaned 
towards  Persimmon  and  Omladina, 
we  felt  that  there  was  great  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild's  horse.  An 
Englishman     who     never     knows 


when  he  is  beaten  is  a 
dangerous  customer  to  tai^le, 
and  we  believe  also  that  there  are 
horses  who  never  know  when  ikey 
are  defeated.  We  feel  sure  St. 
Frusquin  does  not,  and  after  that 
Kempton  race  we  had  a  wholesome 
dread  of  him.  Men  told  us  that 
Omladina  and  Persimmon  were  of 
a  higher  class  than  St.  Frusquin ; 
but  we  knew  the  better's  courage, 
and  the  way  he  wore  Omladina  down 
was  a  grand  exhibition.  Persimmon 
did  not  look  in  the  paddock  as  he 
did  at  Ascot ;  he  was  languid,  and 
lacked  fire.  It  seemed  a  jHty  to 
run  him,  and  we  have  great  hopes 
of  his  altering  his  Middle  Park 
form  in  the  future.  But  that  he 
can  ever  aspire  to  beating  St 
Frusquin  we  do  not  believe,  and 
the  kbtter  must  have  all  the 
honour  due  to  our  best  two-year- 
old.  The  field  for  the  Middle  PSaik 
was  an  exceptionally  good  one^ 
and  thero  were  horses  behind 
those  placed  that  we  shall  probacy 
hear  of  in  the  future.  And  as 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  ofas^Ted 
to  us  at  Kempton  that  St.  Frusquin 
there  carried  "  a  cruel  weighty"  will 
he  not  make  use  of  his  position  to 
try  and  relieve  our  winning  two- 
year-olds  from  '  these  excessive 
penalties  ?  It  has  been  a  sore  sub- 
ject with  the  Van  Driver  for  some 
time,  and  he  has  tried  to  induce 
one  or  two  of  our  leading  racing 
men  to  take  up  the  subject,  bat  in 
vain.  Will  that  good  sportsman  of 
**  the  blue  and  yellow  "  come  to  the 
rescue? 

We  must  add  that  we  were 
delighted  to  see  Omladina  at  San- 
down  win  the  Sapling  Plate  so 
brilliantly;  but  we  fear,  at  the  same 
time,  she  will  always  prefer  five 
furlongs  to  a  longer  distance. 

"Platform,  Press,  Politics,  and 
Play."— Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott's  book 
is  one  in  which  he  is  seen  to  the 
highest  advantage.  He  strikes  a 
pathetic  keynote  in  the  dedication 
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to  his  wife  and  children,  "  in  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  discomfort 
bravely  borne,  and  help  ungrudg- 
ingly given,  during  a  protracted 
period  of  some  trial'';  and  that  note 
pervades  the  book.  In  the  serious 
illness  through  which  Mr.  Escott 
passed  it  would  have  been  small 
wonder  if  some  trace  of  bitterness 
at  the  evil  which  fell  upon  him 
should  have  tinged  his  pen.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Mr.  Escott's  remi- 
niscences are  most  kindly  written. 
He  has  no  ill  word  to  say  of  any- 
one, and  he  allows  us  to  see  that 
he  owes  this  kindliness  of  heart  to 
the  love  and  care  of  his  parents. 
The  first  half  of  the  book  will  be 
interesting  to  West-countrymen, 
and  as  the  Van  Driver  was  bom  in 
Bath,  he  naturally  turned  to  the 
chapter  entitled  "Bath  and  its 
Schools."  But  that  was  in  1855-6, 
and  it  was  thirty  years  previous 
when  we,  "  the  whining  schoolboy, 
crept  like  a  snail  unwillingly  to 
school."  But  Oxford  is  charming, 
though  it  is  the  Oxford  of  the  early 
sixties  instead  of  the  latter  thirties, 
but  still  we  can  trace  manners  and 
customs  common  to  both  eras, 
though  names  have  to  be  changed. 
There  was  no  Jowett  in  our  time, 
only  a  Jenkins,  about  whom,  when 
he  was  Master  of  Balliol,  a  story 
circulated  among  irreverent  under- 
grads.  The  Master  rode  out  every 
day  on  a  pony,  and  as  we  were  at 
Trinity,  iSien  a  great  hunting  col- 
lege, there  was  generally  a  group  of 
lounging  undergrads.  to  see  the 
start.  It  was  said  that  one  day, 
just  as  the  Master  was  mounting, 
the  pony  pricked  his  ears.  Dr. 
Jenkins  drew  back  with  horror. 
"John,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
groom,  "  he  must  be  cured  of  that 
vicious  trick."  We  cannot  say  that 
there  was  much  of  "  the  cloister  " 
about  Oxford  in  our  day,  though 
Mr.  Escott  quotes  the  term  as 
applicable  to  a  decade  or  two 
earlier  than  when  he  was  there. 


"  The  monks  of  old,"  we  know,  were 
a  jovial  crew,  and  the  Trinity 
"birds,"  as  we  were  called,  per- 
haps had  inherited  some  of  their 
joviality.  We  drank,  probably, 
more  of  Mr.  Jubber's  port  than 
was  good  for  us ;  but  this  is  ancient 
history.  It  is  when  Mr.  Escott 
leaves  Oxford  and  comes  to  London 
that  he  appeals  to  a  larger  public. 
It  was  old  Bohemia  in  which  our 
author  lived,  and  with  whose 
inhabitants  he  mingled.  Poor 
Robertson  struggling  into  the 
reputation  he  sul^iequently  secured ; 
John  Hare,  the  first  Lord  Ptar- 
migan in  "  Society,"  whose  premikre 
"dimly  foreshadowed  the  first 
nights  of  the  present  day  " ;  H.  J. 
Byron,  Tom  Hood,  "Arthur 
Sketchley,"  B[enry  S.  Leigh, 
G.  A.  S«Ja»  Clement  Scott,  ftc,  &c. 
— all  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Es(K>tt's 
delightful  pages.  "Press  and 
Politics"  is  another  charming 
chapter;  indeed,  there  is  not  a 
dull  one  in  the  book,  and  we 
feel  that  the  reading  public  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Escott 
for  his  pleasant  reminiscences. 
One  thing  we  must  add.  Mr.  Escott 
mentions  a  story  in  connection  with 
the  late  Mr.  Russell,  the  well-known 
Devonshire  clergyman,  in  which  we 
believe  Mr.  Escott  has  been  mis- 
informed. We  knew  dear  old  "Jack" 
Russell  well,  and  were  proud  of  his 
friendship.  He  was  a  hunting  man, 
but  he  was  also  a  €k)d-fearing  parish 
priest,  and  we  cannot  believe  that 
he  ever  read  out  the  hunting 
fixtures  of  the  week  after  the 
second  lesson  in  his  Church  on  the 
Sundays.  Mr.  Escott  has,  we 
repeat,  been  misinformed. 

"P.  a."— Readers  of  Baily  do 
not  require  to  be  told  who  responds 
to  these  initials.  Mr.  Frederick 
Gale  is  the  recognised  historian  of 
the  cricket  field,  of  old  times  and 
new.  A  charming  writer,  as  his 
many  contributions  to  literature 
teU  (we  would  especially  mention 
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"Sports  and  Recreations''  and 
*  Echoes  from  Old  Cricket  Fields"), 
he  is  also  a  charming  lecturer  on 
the  game  he  loves  so  well.  He 
lectures  as  he  speaks  and  writes, 
in  the  chatty  strain  so  admirable 
and  so  seductive.  You  cannot  well 
close  his  books  until  you  have  read 
them,  and  we  venture  to  say  that 
our  readers  would  sit  to  the  end  of 
the  longest  lecture  he  ever  gave. 
Not  that  he  is  given  to  over-long 
chats  and  talks  on  his  favourite 
subject,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
cricket  from  the  earliest  days  to 
the  present  time.  He  won't  weary 
you,  that  we  can  assure  our  readers; 
and,  as  he  is  always  anxious  to  be  up 
and  doing,  his  old  friend  the  Van 
Driver  gladly  mentions  that  Mr. 
Gale,  whose  address  is  7,  Wellington 
Square,  Chelsea^  London,  S.W.,  is 
open  to  engagements  in  any  part  of 
England  or  Scotland  to  tell  his 
story.  He  has  been  on  the  cricket 
field  as  player  and  spectator  for  over 
sixty  years,  and  we  wish  him  all 
success. 

Ctoundiig. — The  coursing  season 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced with  the  celebration  of  the 
Bidgway  Club  meeting  in  Lanca- 
shire, for  it  is  from  that  meeting 
that  probabilities  may  not  in- 
frequently be  drawn  as  to  the  result 
of  the  Waterloo  Cup  later  on,  the 
grand  climax  of  the  coursing  year, 
and  it  is  then  that  some  of  the  most 
promising  puppies  of  the  day  are 
found  making  their  first  appearance 
in  the  coursing  arena.  And  since 
last  October,  when  both  the  winner 
and  the  runner-up  were  amongst 
the  competitors.  Thoughtless  Beauty 
winning  the  Clifton  Cup,  and 
Fortuna  Favente  winning  a  couple 
of  courses  in  the  North  Lancashire 
Stakes  before  being  outpaced  in  a 
smart  trial  by  Skager  Back,  now 
one  of  the  champions  of  Bussia, 
the  moating  has  acquired  closer 
attention  from  the  prophets  of 
coursing,  and  greater  renown  from 


the  achievements  of  its  candidates. 
From  the  meeting  just  concluded 
no  doubt  some  inferences  will  be 
drawn,  not  unwarrantably,  in  regBid 
to  the  Waterloo  Cap  reaults 
of  this  season,  sedng  that  all 
the  trials  were  satisfactorily 
contested,  and  that  the  entire 
meeting  was  finished  with  a  success 
worthy  of  its  oldest  traditions. 
Still,  too  much  confidence  is  prob- 
ably not  to  be  placed  on  iMs 
yeur's  Lytham  performers,  and  in 
the  conmion  nature  of  things  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  two 
such  celebrities  as  Tfaoaghyi»s 
Beauty  and  Fortuna  Favente  are 
to  be  found  competing  in  two 
meetings  in  succession.  That  Mr. 
Fleteh^s  kennel  is  very  strcHig, 
and  that  the  "Fs  have  it "  may  be 
the  verdict  at  Altcar,  it  is  fairly 
probable;  but  it  is  perhaps  too 
early  in  the  day  to  draw  posi- 
tive conclusions  on  the  final  iasae. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
put  absolute  confidence  in  the  dis- 
plays at  Bidgway,  or  to  speculate 
rashly  on  the  progeny  of  P^tz-Fife, 
much  as  was  predicted  from  the 
strain  of  that  over-rated  sire  when 
he  should,  in  due  time,  have  retired 
to  the  stud.  With  the  Altcar  Club 
meeting  and  the  Border  Union 
coming  off  in  November,  the  glories 
of  the  Bidgway  Meeting  may  be 
altogether  eclipsed,  and  it  is  de- 
voutiy  to  be  hoped  that  such  may 
be  the  case,  for  it  is  certainly  not 
too  much  to  say,  though  perhaps  at 
the  risk  of  being  considered  guilty 
of  high  treason,  that  the  puppies 
at  this  year's  meeting  of  the 
Bidgway  Club  were  a  somewhat 
moderate  lot. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  facts 
in  connection  with  this  meetizig 
was  the  double  success  of  that 
veteran  and  popular  courser  Sir 
Thomas  Brocklebank,  who  divided 
the  North  Lancashire  Stakes -with 
the  aid  of  his  Biere  by  Branstone 
out  of  Barbon,  and  the  South  Lan- 
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cashire   Stakes  with  his  Bieria  by 
Sranstone  out  of  Barbon.     Five  by 
Tricks  by  Freshman   out  of  Full 
Sandy  the  divider  of   the  North 
Xiancashire,   fully    maintained    his 
reputation  and  form,  and  is  well 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  Water- 
loo  type.     He  is  of  homely  pedi- 
gree,    but    boasts    the   blood    of 
Falconer  in  his  veins  through  his 
dam,  who  is  own  sister  to  that  cele- 
brated performer  and  twice  runner- 
up    for    the    Waterloo   Cup.     Sir 
Thomas  Brocklebank's  representa- 
tives ran  with  much  fire  and  deter- 
mination, but  should   succumb  to 
animals  really  of    the  first  class. 
Free    Kick,   the    winner    of    the 
Clifton  Cup,  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
M.  Fletcher,  and  is  by  Herschel 
out  of  Fine  Sport.     He  won  the 
Cup    from  Mr.  H.  Bass's  Britan- 
nicus    by    Boyal    King    out    of 
Bumside,  after  an  unsatisfactory 
trial.     Previously  to  this — ^in  the 
first  round,  in  fact — Free  Kick  had 
a  very  near  thing  of  it  with  Fertile 
Field,  the  former  just  having  the 
turn  of  speed.     In  the  concluding 
course,  however,  Britannicus  held 
the  lead,  but  he  stumbled  badly  at 
a  drain,  and  this  enabled  Free  Kick 
to    fly    past^    after   which  he  did 
enough  to  gain  the  judge's  decision 
in  his  favour.     So,  upon  any  con- 
ditions    usually    of     account    in 
coursing  consideration.  Free  Kick's 
chances  of  success  at  Altcar  are  by 
no    means    pre-eminently   "rosy." 
Count  Stroganoff  was  most  unfor- 
tunate wiUi    his    good  greyhound 
Red  Ruby,  who,  after  running  a 
very  fine  course  in  the  first  round, 
got  such  a  cannon  in  the  ribs  from 
her  opponent.   Blank  Verse,   that 
she  fell  easily  afterwards  before  her 
next  opponent.  Forgive  and  Forget, 
through  losing  sight.     The  Tenant 
Farmers'  Cup  fell  to  Mr.  C.  J.  F. 
Fawcett's    Fitz-Fast  by    Fitz-Fife 
out  of  Faster  and   Faster,  beating 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  (Hon.   C.   Moly- 
neux's)     Maid    of     Glenetive    by 


Young  FuUerton  out  of  Glenetive. 
On  paper  it  looks  as  if  the  "F's  " 
(among  whom  Mr.  Fawcett  is  to  be 
included)  were  to  have  it>  and  we 
know  there  is  much  virtue  in 
an  "  F." 

Football — There  is  at  present  no 
sign  of  any  diminution  in  the  extra- 
ordinary hold  gained  by  the  Associa- 
tion game  on  Uie  worHng  classes  in 
the  Midlands  and  North  of  England. 
From  a  spectacular  point  of  view 
the  popularity  of  the  game  is 
reaching  a  height  never  previously 
attained.  On  the  opening  day  of 
the  present  season,  in  the  tropical 
September  weather,  a  sum  of  over 
£500  was  taken  at  the  Aston  Villa 
V.  West  Bromwich  Albion  match  in 
the  Football  League  competition. 
The  average  attendance  at  every 
League  match  played  by  the  First 
Division  clubs  cannot  fall  far  short 
of.  10,000. 

Up  to  the  present,  Aston  Villa 
(the  holders  of  the  English  Cup) 
appears  to  be  the  strongest  club  in 
the  League,  which  again  includes 
sixteen  clubs  in  the  l^rst  Division. 
The  clubs  are  identical  with  those 
which  formed  the  League  last 
season,  with  Bury  (the  champions 
of  the  Second  Division)  in  place  of 
Liverpool.  The  Villa  team  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Crabtree,  the  International 
back  from  Burnley ;  Campbell,  the 
Celtic  F.C.  centre  forward;  and 
John  Cowan,  who  formerly  played 
for  Preston  North  End.  Nine 
League  matches  have  already  been 
played  by  the  Villa,  of  which  six 
have  been  won,  two  drawn,  and 
one  lost.  Sunderland,  Everton, 
and  the  Blackburn  Rovers  have  all 
been  beaten  by  the  Villa  men. 
Close  behind  the  Villa  come  the 
Bolton  Wanderers  and  Derby 
County,  with  records  little  inferior 
to  the  Birmingham  team.  Stoke 
have  been  showing  greatly  im- 
proved form,  and  started  the 
season  with    a    trio    of    victories. 
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BUckbnm  Boyers  and  Sheffield 
Wednesday  bid  fair  to  main- 
tain the  high  places  they  gauged 
in  the  competition  last  year,  but 
Everton  have  once  more  failed  to 
come  up  to  expectationsi  and  the 
present  record  of  four  wins  in  ten 
matches  is  not  worthy  of  a  team 
upon  which  so  much  money  has  been 
expended  Small  Heath  and  West 
Bromwich  Albion  are  the  clubs 
figuring  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

The  famous  band  of  University 
and  Public  School  players  known 
as  the  Gorinthians  will  again  take 
the  lead  in  amateur  football.  The 
matches  played  by  the  club  in 
London  this  season  will  all  take 
place  at  the  Queen's  Club,  West 
Kensington.  The  opening  match 
against  a  picked  eleven  of  the  Army 
was  won  by  the  Corinthians  by  the 
big  score  of  11  goals  to  1.  The 
clubs  that  will  visit  London  to  meet 
the  amateurs  inclade  Middles- 
brough, Notts  Forest^  Edinburgh 
St.  Bernards,  Sunderland,  West 
Bromwich  Albion,  Queen's  Park 
(Glasgow),  and  Sheffield  United. 
These  matches  will  furnish  some  of 
the  most  interesting  Association 
games  in  London  during  the  season. 
The  Corinthians'  annu^  Christmas 
tour  in  the  North  includes  matches 
with  Leicester  Fosse,  Sheffield 
United,  Sunderland,  Notts  Forest, 
and  a  number  of  Scotch  dubs, 
including  Queen's  Park.  At  Easter 
a  short  tour  in  the  West  of  England 
wiU  be  undertaken. 

The  Southern  Football  League 
has  helped  considerably  to  develop 
professionalism  in  the  South  of 
England.  Swindon  Town,  Beading, 
and  Royal  Ordnance  have  sll 
become  professional  organisations, 
and  the  only  clubs  to  remain 
amateur  amongst  the  ten  that 
form  the  First  Division  of  the 
League  are  Clapton  and  Ilford. 
Millwall  Athletic  and  Chatham 
have  started  in  promising  style,  and 
have  not  yet  lost  a  League  game. 


The  long  anticipated  ''split "in 
the   Rugby  Union   has  at  length 
taken  place,  and  a  distinet  faodv 
has  hem  formed,  under  the  title  of 
the  Northern  Rugby  Union.    Ihe 
direct  causa  of  the  secession  vbb 
the  difficulty  which  arose  between 
theTorkshire  League  and  the  Tock- 
shire  County  Union  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  promotion  from  ooe 
division  of  the  League  to  another. 
But  a  greater  agent  was  in  reality 
at  work,  in  the  shape  of  the  new 
and  drastic  r^ulations  drafted  bv 
the  Rugby  Union  to  pat  down  pro- 
fessionalism.    It  was  quite  impos- 
sible    for     these    clubs     to    pose 
as    amateur    organisations    under 
the   new   rules,    and    the    plunge 
was  finally  taken.     The  new  UuioD 
includes  twenty-two  of  the  leading 
clubs  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Cheshire.     Bradford,  Hnddersfidd, 
Leeds,     and     EEalifax      have    all 
joined  the  Union.     In  Lancashire, 
however,  Salford,  Swinton,  liver- 
pool,  Manchester,  and  other  hanaas 
dubs    still    remain    loyal    to    the 
Rugby  Union.     The  avowed  inten- 
tion of  the  new  body  is  to  zecognise 
only  payment  for  "broken  time,^ 
«•«.,  time  lost  by  working  men  in 
playing    football.     Such    payment 
has  been  limited  to  a  mazunom  of 
6s.  per  day.     Payments  over  and 
above  this  sum  will  be  breaches  of 
the  new  Union's  rules  against  pro- 
febsionalism,  and  will  be  punished 
by  heavy  fines ! 

Golf---St.  Andrews  hashad  in  this 
year  a  period  of  undisputed  promi- 
nence. Was  it  not,  what  has  nevier 
happened  before,  the  chosen  arena 
for  the  two  '*  Great  "  Champion- 
ships— ^the  amateur  and  the  open; 
and  have  not  on  other  occasions 
the  important  events  of  other 
districts  been  obscured  by  l^e  oc- 
currence of  one  or  other  of  the 
seasonal  contests  of  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Club,  all  of  which  have 
now  become  classical  and  pre- 
eminent?   Again    in  this   respect 
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»      does    ihe    hoary     home     of    Crolf 
step  in  with  its  autumn  meeting, 
and  demand  first  attention  for  the 
t.      disposal  of  its  King  William  IV., 
its  Gold,  and  its  Glennie  Medals. 
Play   took   place     in     favourable 
weather,  and  a  mighty  "  field "  of 
seventy-five  couples,  including  some 
of  the  finest  golfers  in  the  country, 
left    the     first    tee.       The     ulti- 
mate   winners    of   the     two    first 
medals,   Mr.  J.    E.    Laidlay    and 
Mr.  S.    Mure    Fergusson,    played 
twelfth  on  the  list,  and  their  per- 
formance   appears    to    have    been 
well  worth  following.     As  between 
the  couple,  it  was  about  as  equal 
as  well  could  be,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  round  of    18  holes  Mr.  Laid- 
lay's  score  was  79,  just  one  better 
than  that  of  his  distinguished  oppo- 
nent.    The  feature  of  the  whole 
match,   we   are    assured,  was  un- 
doubtedly   the    brilliant  approach 
play  and  putting  of  these  skilled 
players.     Mr.   F.   G.  Tait  was  re- 
garded at  one  time  as  likely  to 
better  Mr.  Laidlay's  score,  but  he 
and      his    partner,     Mr.    Charles 
Hutchings,   the    well-known  Hoy- 
lake  amateur,  were    subjected    to 
most  unjustifiable  pressing  on  the 
part  of  the  gallery,  a  very  unusual 
occurrence  at  St.  Andrews,  and  he 
finished  in    83,    tieing    with    the 
Amateur  Champion,   Mr.   Balfour- 
Melville,   and    Mr.    H.  C.    Boyd. 
The      third  -  best      medal      score 
was    81     by    Mr.     J.     L.    Low, 
the     fourth     82      by      Mr.      J. 
H.    Blackwell     and     Mr.    G.    L. 
McEwen;     and    then    follow   the 
three  83's  alluded  to.     Mr.  Laidlay 
also  secured  the  Glennie  Medal,  his 
score  in    the   King  William  TV, 
Medal,  aggregated  with  a  total  in 
another  competition  earlier  in  the 
year,  producing  a  grand   total  of 
157,  or  one  less  than  Mr.   F.  G. 
Tait's  previous  record.     This  year 
Mr.  Tait  returned  an  aggregate  of 
168. 
Among    other    gatherings  with 


some    pretence    to    stand    outside 
ordinary     significance     we      may 
mention     the    Midland     Counties 
Golf    Championship,      in     which 
teams    of    three    from     thirteen 
clubs  competed  for  a  challenge  cup 
and  other  trophies  at  Streetly.   The 
quality  of  the  play  will  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  only  six  of  the 
thirty-nine  players  got  round  the 
18  holes  under  100,  the  lowest  card 
returned  being  95  by  a  Stafford 
man.     Three  127's  were  handed  in. 
The  cup  was  won  by  the  Stafford 
Club  with  an  aggregate   of   299. 
The  Glasgow  Evening  Times  trophy, 
an  open  event  of  some  years'  stand- 
ing, was  competed  for  on  the  Gailes 
course  of  the  Glasgow  Club,  and 
fell  to  St  Andrews  Thistle  Club, 
whose      representatives,      Messrs. 
James  and  Thomas  Robb,  boat  in 
the  final  the  Comrie  team  by  4 
up  and   3  to  play.      This  is   the 
third    time    the  trophy  has  gone 
to  St.  Andrews.     Anotibier  Union, 
that  of  Yorkshire,    has    held   its 
second  annual  tournament  at  Scar- 
borough;     but     its     proceedings, 
though  long    drawn  out,    do  not 
appear  to  have  been    very  lively. 
One  of  the  two  great  events  of  the 
meeting  was  the  Challenge  Cup,  to 
be  competed  for,  without  Umitation, 
by  teams  of  four  from  the  clubs 
belonging  to    the  Union.      There 
were  twelve  teams  in  the  contest, 
and  Huddersfield  supplied  no  fewer 
than  three  of  them.     The  first  of 
these  carried  off  the  trophy.     The 
rival  event  of  extra  importance  was 
the  Amateur  Championship  of  the 
county.      No  less  than  thirty-two 
aspirants  entered  the  lists,  and  ulti- 
mately Mr.   F.  E.   Woodhead,  of 
Huddersfield,    secured    the    laurel 
crown. 

Golfers,  wherever  they  may  be 
and  whatever  be  their  status  or 
reputation,  will  rejoice  to  hear  of 
the  testimonial  which  has  been  set 
on  foot  for  the  Grand  Old  Man  of 
Golf— old    Tom   Morris.      It    has 
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.started  under  the  most  inspiriting 
auspices,  viz.,  that  of  the  RoyiJ 
and  Ancient  Club,  St.  Andrews, 
the  circular  mooting  the  subject 
being  signed  by  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Balfour,  who  has  just  resigned  the 
year's  captaincy.  The  response, 
we  are  glad  to  hear,  has  been  al- 
ready hearty  and  liberal.  The 
golfing  fraternity,  relatively  to  the 
followers  of  some  other  sports,  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  wealthy  and  numerous 
to  make  their  movement  worthy  of 
themselves  and  its  venerable  sub- 
ject, and  we  have  no  doubt  they 
will  do  so. 

The    great   and    much-talked-of 
professional  challenge    match    for 


£100  a  side  between  Andrew  Ki^- 
aldy,  of  St  Andrews,  and  Willie 
Femie,  of  Troon,  has  at  length  been 
decided,  but  under  circomstanoes  of 
date  which  prevent  us  giving  the  final 
result  in  the  current  issue  of  Baily. 
Oharles  Cooper  HendeTSoii.~Mr. 
George  B.  Henderson  writes  to 
point  out  two  slight  misprints  in 
the  biography  of  his  father  (Mr. 
Charles  Cooper  Henderson)  which 
appeared  in  Baily  for  September. 
Firstly,  the  sketch  he  made  when  at 
school  at  Brighton  should  read 
"The  Mousetrap  Man,"  not  "The 
Match  Man."  Secondly,  be  says, 
the  title  of  the  engraved  picture 
should  evidently  be  '*  Returning 
from  the  Fight." 


Summary    of   Prominent    Results. 

From  September  21st  to  October  19th»  1895. 


TUBF. 

September  21.  Mr.  J.  Cannon's  oh.  f. 
Landmark  by  Van  Dieman's  Lsad— 
Asterisk,  8  st  4  lb.  (M.  Gamion). 
won  the  Breeders'  Foal  Plate  of 
990  SOTS.,  for  two-year-olds  (five  fur- 
longs), at  Manchester  September 
Meeting. — S.p.  5  to  2  agst. 

September  21.  Colonel  North's  br.  o. 
Clwydby  Beanderc— Strathbrook, 
4  yrs.,  7  st  12  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won 
the  Prinoe  Edward  Handicap  of 
1,820  SOTS.,  one  mile,  at  Man- 
chester.—S.p.  9  to  2  a^t. 
eptember  24.  Lord  Durham's  b.  o. 
Son  o'  Mine  by  Isonomy — Ahbech, 
9  St.  (Biokaby),  won  the  Third 
Year  of  the  Forty-sixth  Triennial 
Prodnce  Stakes  of  je441  15s., 
T.M.M.,  at  Newmarket  First 
October  Meeting^. — S.p.  11  to  8  on. 

September  24.  Prinoe  SoltykofPs  ch.  f . 
La  Toison  d'Or  by  Gold— Argo 
Navis,  8  st.  11  lb.  (M  Cannon),  won 
the  Bnckenham  Stakes  of  600  boys., 
for  two-year-olds,  T.Y.C.,  at  New- 
market.—S.p.  6  to  5  agst. 

September  24.  Prince  Soltykoff's  b.  c. 
South  Australian  by  Sheen — Bel- 
tana.  8  st.  11  lb.  (M.  Cannon  won 
the  Boscawen  (Post)  Stakes  of  400 


soTB.,  for  twc -year-olds,  T.Y.C^  at 
Newmarket.— S.p.  3  to  1  agst 

September  24.  Mr.  Bassetf  a  oh.  £.  Wise 
Virgin  by  Wisdom — Hamptooia, 
8st.  91b.  (M.  Oumon),  won  the 
Seventeenth  Great  Foal  Stakes  of 
15  SOTS,  each,  with  1,000  added,  for 
three-year-old8»A.F.,at  Newmarket. 
—S.p.  15  to  8  agst. 

September  25.  Baron  de  Boihaehild's 
bL  h.  Amandier  by  Lavaret — Ave- 
line,  aged  (T.  Loates),  won  the  Great 
Eastern  Handicap  of  555  sotb., 
Bretby  Stakes  Course,  at  New- 
market—S.  p.  7  to  4  agst. 

September  25.  Duke  of  Westminster's 
br.  f .  Omladina  by  Royal  Hampton 
— Geheimniss,  9  st  2  lb.  (H. 
Cannon),  won  the  Hopeful  Stakes 
of  442  SOTS.,  last  five  furlcngs  of 
the  Ab.  M.,  at  Newmarket — 8.p. 
5  to  2  on. 

September  25.  Mr.  F.  Lnsoombe's 
oh.  c.  Marco  by  Baroaldise-^ 
NoTitiate,  9  st.  5  lb.  (G.  Chaloner), 
won  the  Forty-seventh  Triennial 
Produce  Stakes  of  497  sots.,,  for 
three-year-olds,  A.F.,  at  New- 
market.— S.p.  7  to  2  on. 

September  26.  Duke  of  Deronahire's 
b.  f.  Burgonet  by  Morion — Balor- 
nock^  8  St.  11  lb.  (J.  Watts),  won 
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the  Forty-eighth  Triennial  Piodnoe 
Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  with  400 
added,  for  two-year-olds,  T.Y.C.,  at 
ISewmarket— S.p.  11  to  10  agst. 

September  26.  Mr.  J.  H.  Honldsworth's 
b.  c.  Laveno  by  Bend  Or— Napoli, 
S  yrs.,  8  st.  4  lb.  (M.  Gannon),  won 
the  Jockey  Club  Stakes  of  8,900 
BOYS.  A.F.,  at  Newmarket. — S.p. 
9  to  4  agst. 

September  26.  Mr.  T.  Jennings,  jon/s, 
b.  c.  Maobriar  by  Maoheath — 
Pistol,  8  st  13  lb.  (M.  Gannon), 
won  the  Butiand  Stakes  of  15  sovs. 
each,  with  200  added,  for  two-year- 
olds,  Griterion  Gourse,  at  Newmar- 
ket—S.p.  7  to  4  agst. 

September  27.  Dnke  of  Portland's  ch.  f. 
Eisteddfod  by  Petrarch- Modwena, 
8  St.  7  lb.  (T.  Loatee),  won  the 
Rons  Memorial  Stakes  of  605  soys., 
for  two-year-olds.  Boos  Ooorse,  at 
Newmarket- S.p.  7  to  2  agst. 

September  27.  Mr.  J.  Joioey's  b.  c. 
Tynumy  by  Beanclerc— Queen  of 
the  Islee,  8  st  10  lb.  (T.  Loatee), 
won  the  Nc^wmarket  St.  Leger 
Stakes  of  300  soys.,  for  three-year- 
old,  last  1)  miles  of  Geearewitoh 
Gourse,  at  Newmarket. — S.p.  8  to  1 
agst. 

September  27.  Sir  H.  Farquhar's  br.  c. 
East  Sheen  by  Sheen  —  Quean, 
8  st.  10  lb.  (Bickabv),  won  bhe 
First  October  Two-y&r-old  Stakes 
of  446  BOYS.,  BouB  Gourse,  at  New- 
market.—S.p.  3  to  1  agst 

September  30.  Mr.  W.  M.  Bedfem's 
b.  h.  Fatherless  by  Isonomy — 
Orphan,  6  yrs.,  7  st  8  lb.  (J.  Wood- 
bum),  won  the  Nottingham  Handi- 
cap of  635  SOYS.,  one  mile  three 
furlongs,  at  Nottingham  Autumn 
Meeting.— S.  p.  10  to  1  agst. 

October  3.  Mr.  Dobell's  b.  c.  Le  Dau- 
phin by  Carlton— Queen  Agnes, 
8  yrs.,  7  st.  4  lb.  (O.  Madden),  won 
the  Leicestershire  October  Handi- 
cap Plate  of  462  sovs.,  the  Straight 
Mile,  at  Leicester  October  Meet- 
ing.—S.p.  7  to  1  agst 

Ootob^  4.  Mr.  Straus's  br.  c.  Tenfelby 
Despair— Glootie,  8  st.  12  lb.  (M. 
Gannon),  won  the  Imperial  Pro- 
duce Stakes  of  430  soys.,  for  two- 
year-olds,  six  furlongs,  at  Kemp- 
ton  Pprk  October  Meeting. — S.p. 
100  to  15  agst 

October  5.  Mr.  A.  Cohen's  b.  h..  Missal 
by  Hermit— Dart,  4  yrs.,  6  st  9  lb. 
(J.  Wall),  won  the  Duke  of  York 
Stakes  BDeuidioap  of  4,440  soys., 
Jubilee  Gourse,  at  Eempton  Park. 
— S.p.  20  to  1  agst 


October  5.  Mr.  W.  Low's  br.  c.  by 
Oalopin— Hallmark,  7  st.  6  lb. 
(Finlay),  won  the  Kempton  Park 
Nursery  Handicap  Plate  of  435 
SOYS,,  sizf urlongs,  at  Kempton  Park, 
—S.p.  7  to  1  agst. 

October  8.  Mr.  Houldsworth's  b.  c. 
LaYono  by  Bend  Or— Napoli,  8  yrs., 
8  8t  5  lb.  (F.  Finlay),  won  the 
Champion  Stakes  of  900  boys.,  A  F., 
at  Newmarket  Second  October 
Meeting.— S.p.  9  to  2  on. 

October  8.  Lord  Stanley's  b.  f .  Bed 
Wing  n.  by  Carlton— Red  Spider, 
8  st  10  lb.  (Bickaby),  won  the  New- 
market Oaks  of  875  boys.,  for  three- 
yearolds,  T.M.M.,  at  Newmarket. 
— S.p.  8  to  1  agst 

October  8.  Mr.  H.  E.  Beddington's  bl. 
or  br.  c.  Earwigby  Hampton— Wrig- 
gle, 8  st  10  lb.  (Allsopp),  won  the 
ClearweU  Stakes  of  612  soys.,  for 
two-year-olds,  T.Y.G.,  at  New- 
market. — ^S.p.  6  to  5  on. 

October  9.  Mr.  C.  J.  Blake's  br.  or 
bl.  m.  BockdoYe  by  Gallinule — 
Sleeping  Beauty,  4 yrs.,  6  st  10  lb. 
(C  Ward),  won  the  Gesarewitch 
Stakes  of  1.040  soys.,  for  three- 
year-olds  and  upwards,  Gesarewitch 
Gourse,  at  Newmarket— S.p.  10  to 
lagst. 

October  10.  Mr.  H.  McCalmonf  s  b.  c. 
The  Lombard  by  Petrarch— Wealth] 
3  yrs.,  8  St.  12  lb.  (T.  Loates), 
wontheLowther  Stakesof  490  soys., 
A.F.,  at  Newmarket.— S.p.  5  to  1 
agst 

October  10.  Mr.  Leopold  de  Both- 
sohild's  b.  c.  Gulistan  by  Brag— 
GuinoYra,  8  st  13  lb.  (T.  Loates), 
won  the  Prendergast  Stakes  of  672 
BOYS.,  for  two-year-olds,  T.Y.C.,  at 
Newmarket — S.p.  7  to  4  agst. 

October  16.  Mr.  J.  H.  Peard's  oh.  h. 
Minstrel  Boy  by  Master  Kildare— 
Sing  Song,  6  yrs.,  7  st  1  lb.  (O. 
Madden)  won  the  Gatwiok  Handi- 
cap of  825  SOYS.,  li  miles,  at  Oat- 
wick  October  Meeting. — S.p.  6  to  1 
agst 

October  17.  Duke  of  Westminster's 
br.  f .  Omladina  by  Boyal  Hampton 
— Qeheimniss,  9  st.  9  lb.  (M. 
Cannon),  won  the  Great  Sapling 
Plate  of  839  soYa,  for  two-year- 
olds,  fiYe  furlongs,  at  Sandown  Park 
Club  Autumn  Meeting. — S.p.  11  to 
10  agst 

October  17.  Colonel  North's  oh.  c.  Bed 
Heart  by  Hilarious  or  Cherry  Bipe 
—The  Sabine,  10  st.  (T.  Loates), 
won  the  Sandown  Foal  Stakes  of 
1,724    SOYS.,     for    three-yeaivolds. 
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Edipw  stakes  Gonne,  a*  Saodown. 

— S.p.  aTans. 
OetolMr   1&     Baion   de   Rothachild's 

ob.  c.  Medioia  by  Bobert  tha  Daril 

or  Floiantiiia  —  Skotska,  5  yaan, 

8  St  7  lb.  (M.  Cannoii),  won  the 

Saadown  Aatomn  Handiaap  of  400 

SOTS.,  one  mfle^  at  Sandown. — S.p. 

2tol  agst 

FOOTBALL. 
September  28.    At  Bnmley,  Boml^  t. 

Preston  North  End»  former  won  by 

1  ^oaltoat 
September  28.  At  Derby,  Deriiy  County 

▼.    Sheffield    Wednesday,   former 

won  by  8  goals  to  l.f 
September  28.     At  MiUwall,  MiUwall 

Athletic  ▼.   Luton   Town,   former 

won  by  2  goals  to  0.f 
September  28.    At   Sheffield,  Sheffield 

United  ▼.  Stoke,  former  won  by  1 

goalto0.t 
September   28.    At    West   Bromwioh, 

West   Bromwioh  Albion  ▼.  Notts 

Forest,  former  won  by  8  goals  to 

Lf 
September  2&    At   Biohmond,  Blsok- 

heath  ▼.  Bosslyn  Park,  former  won 

by  15  goals  to  a* 
September  28.    At  Leioester,  Leioester 

▼.  Olouoester,  former  won  by  2  tries 

toO.» 
September  28.    At  Chiswick,  01dMer> 

chant  Taylors  t.   Harlequins,  for- 
mer won  by  1  try  to  0.* 
September  28.     At  Richmond,  Boeslyn 

Park  ▼.  B.M.A.   (Woolwich),    for^ 

mer  won  by  1  goal  2  tries  to  1  goal 

ltry.» 
September    30.      At    UiUwall,    West 

Bromwioh    Albion     ▼.      MiUwall 

Athletio,  former  won   by  8  goals 

toO.f 
September  80.    At  Birmingham,  Aston 

Villa  y.   Ererton,  former  won  by 

4goalBto3.t 
September  30.    At  Sheffield,   Sheffield 

United   v.    Preston    North    End, 

former  won  by  2  goals  to  l.f 
October    6.     At   Birmingham,    Aston 

Villa  ▼.  Sunderland,  fonner  t-ou  ^y 

2  goals  to  l.f 
October   6.     At    Nottingham,    Derby 

County  y.  Notts  Forest,  former  won 

by  5  goals  to  2.f 
October    5.    At   Everton,  Everton  ▼. 

Sheffield  United,  former  won  by  6 

goals  to  0.t 
October  6.    At  Tnfnell  Park,  Ealing  t. 

London  Welsh,  former  won  by  6 

goals  to  l.t 
Octobers.    At Blaokheath,  Blackheath 

^Undor  Soflrby  Roles. 
fUndar  AflMQi%tioB  Bular 


▼.  Bristol,  former  won  by  2  gosis 

(1  penalty)  2  tries  to  a* 
Octobers.    At  Croydon,  R.M.  College 

▼.  Croydon,  latttt  won  by  1  paul^ 

goal  1  tiy  to  1  goaL* 
October   5.      At    Richmond,    Laadee 

Scottish  ▼.  Uariborongh  Nomads, 

former  won  by  2  gotJa  to  1  gesl  1 

try.* 
October  12.    At  HoUoway,  OmosIs  v. 

London   fiaiAJJAtiJa^iif^  f ocmsr  woa 

by  4  goals  to  8.t 
Oetober  12.      At  Wemb^j  Paik,  Old 

Westminsters  ▼.  Old  Harrovisai^ 

fonner  won  by  4  goals  to  Lf 

October  12.      Afe  HAnhmrmA^  ¥T^^>yT— 

▼.  Richmond,  former  won  by  I  eoal 

toO.« 
Oetober  12.    At  Newport,  Newport  t. 

Hoeeley,  former  won  by  4  goals  5 

tries  toO.* 
October  12.     At   Bichmond.  BosslyB 

Park  ▼.   London  Soottiah,  fnmtt 

won  by  1  goal  1  try  to  a* 
October   12.      At    Sandhurst,   Boyal 

Military  College  t.   Harlborofo^ 

Nomads*  former  won  by  19  poants 

toO.» 
October  14.    At  Plumstaad,  Erertca 

T.  Woolwich  Arsenal,  fbcmer  won 

by  2  goals  to  O.f 
October  15.     At  Leyton,  EreEton  ▼. 

Casuals,  former   won  bj  2  goals 

tol.t 
Octobar    16.      At    Woolwich,    Boyil 

Militaiy  Academy  ▼.  Royal  Naval 

College,  former  won  by  2  goals  to 

o.t 

October  19.    At  Leioester,  Oamlxidgs 

University  ▼.  Leicester,  former  woa 

by  2  goals  to  l.f 
October  19.    At  Queen's  dub.  Conn* 

thians  ▼.  The  Army,  fonner  won  liy 

11  goals  to  Lf 
October    19.      At   Newcastle,   Noith- 

umberland  ▼.  Cumberland,  fonaar 

won  by  4  goals  to  3.t 
October  19.     At  Wodwioh,  R.ILA.  t. 

Old   Eoreeters,  former  won  by  i 

goals  to  l.f 
October  19.      At    Godalmincr,  R.M.a 

▼.  Charterhouse*  fonner  won  by4 

ffoalsto2.t 
October  19.    At  Richmond,  Rlarkhesth 

▼.  Old  Merchant  Ti^lors,  ianam 

won  by  2  tries  to  0.* 
October  19.    At  Cooper's  HfH,  Hade- 

quins  ▼.  RJ.E.C.,  former  won  bj  1 

goal  to  0.* 
October  19.    At  Rugby,  Oxford  Us- 

▼ersity  ▼.  Rugby  School, 

won  by  6  goals  2  tries  to  a* 

*  Undv  Bnglij  nloo. 

t  X7iidar  Assootettoa  nles. 
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General    Sir    Evelyn    Wood. 


A  COUPLE  of  portly  volames  would 
not  more  than  suffice  to  do  justice 
to  the  biography  of  a  General  of 
Her  Majesty's  Army  who  has  had  so 
varied  a  career  as  the  illustrious 
soldier  whose  portrait  is  given  on 
the  opposite  page.  It  is  our  mis- 
fortune rather  than  our  fault  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  vie  with  any 
biography  or  autobiography  here- 
after to  be  written,  and  so  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  very  slight 
sketch  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  mainly, 
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of  course   in  his  character   as  a 
sportsman. 

A  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Page 
Wood,  the  subject:  of  our  portrait 
was  born  seven-and-fifty  years  ago 
at  Grossing  Bectory,  and  spent 
his  boyish  days  at  Bivenhall.  It 
may,  perhaps,  not  be  generally 
known  that  before  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  joined  the  18th  Light 
Dragoons  at  Dorchester,  now  a 
good  many  years  ago,  he  was  in 
the  navy,  and  in  the  capacity  of 

Al 
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midshipman  was  at  the  Crimea, 
whence  he  was  invalided  home 
suffering  from  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder.  This  epoch  of  his  life  is 
material  to  our  present  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  in  the  Crimea 
that  he  began  his  acquaint- 
ance with  horses,  for,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  couple  of  friends, 
he  had  a  one-third  share  in  a  native 
pony.  The  fortunes  of  war,  how- 
ever, deprived  him  of  his  two 
partners,  both  of  whom  were 
killed,  so  Sir  Evelyn  succeeded,  as 
remainder  man,  as  he  would  say — 
he  is  a  barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple — ^to  the  sole  possession  of 
this  diminutive  steed,  who,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  state,  ended  his 
days  in  peace  at  his  master's  Essex 
home.  Betuming  home,  then,  from 
the  Crimea  *'  winged,"  as  another 
distinguished  soldier  phrased  it,  the 
young  midshipman  at  once  re- 
freshed his  hunting  memory,  and 
met  with  his  first  important  hunt- 
ing incident.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  is 
this  year  Prime  Warden  of  the 
Fishmongers  Company,  and  on 
May-Day  that  ancient  body  gave  a 
dinner  to  a  large  number  of  Masters 
of  Hounds  and  hunting  men,  whose 
scarlet  coats  lit  up  with  unwonted 
brilliancy  the  vicinity  of  London 
Bridge  and  the  Hall  of  the  Fish- 
mongers Company.  The  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  in  his  usual  happy  style, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Warden, 
the  host  of  the  evening,  and  unless 
the  power  of  applauding  is  granted 
to  man,  like  language,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  his  thoughts,  the 
ringing  cheers  which  greeted 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  words 
bore  testimony  full  and  complete 
to  the  esteem  in  which  Englishmen 
hold  the  gallant  soldier  who,  while 
having  discharged  the  important 
duties  incidental  to  his  high 
position  in  the  service,  yet  loves 
his  hunting.  In  due  time  the 
moment  arrived  when  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood    should    respond,    and    he 


must  have  found  extricating  him- 
self from  a  crowd  in  the  huntiog 
field  and  getting  a  start  a  far  less 
arduous  task  than  picking  his  waj 
to  the  front  to  speak,  amid  thie 
very  cordial  greetings  which 
awaited  him.  Then  it  was  that  he 
related  what  the  incident  aboie 
referred  to  was. 

On  his  return  from  the  Crimea 
he  went  out  hunting,  bnt,  owing 
to  the  effects  of  his  wound,  oould 
not  hold  his  horse,  and  received 
the  full  charge  of  the  remarks  re- 
served for  those  who  ride  over 
hounds.  Ere  the  day  was  oat  Uie 
real  reason  became  known  to  the 
M.F.H.  whose  serenity  had  thm 
been  temporarily  disturbed,  when 
the  latter,  like  the  good  sportsman 
that  he  was,  cancelled  ail  former 
expletives,  substituting  therefor  & 
kindly  apology  for  throwing  his 
tongue  so  freely.  That  IVljkster 
hated  a  mute  hound. 

On  joining  the  13th  Lig^t 
Dragoons,  as  (foresaid,  Sir  Eyelyn's 
possessions  included  two  brand-nev 
chargers,  and  these,  the  ex-mid- 
shipman's CO.  being  agreeable, 
were  quickly  instructed  by  their 
owner  in  the  art  of  crossing  old 
Squire  Farquharson's  wide  Dorset- 
shire country,  and  that  same  com- 
manding officer  has  been  heard  to 
declare  that  young  Wood  was  one  of 
the  very  straightest  riders  to  hounds 
he  ever  saw.  One  day,  later  on,  he 
rode  very  straight  when  following 
Mr.  Garth's  hounds,  so  siraighc, 
indeed,  that  he  found  himself  ai 
the  bottom  of  a  ha-ha  in  a  certain 
park,  and  was  ultimately  disoovered 
there  by  the  owner  of  the  estate, 
who  implored  him  to  go  home  at 
once,  as  he  was  evidently  snfTermg 
from  the  effects  of  drink.  Idttle, 
however,  did  he  know  ihat  ihB 
hard-riding  subaltern,  who  was 
lying  with  the  wind  knocked  out  of 
him,  was  a  teetotaler  t 

Transferred  to  India,  Sir  Evelyn, 
apparently  having  perfect  faith  in 
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I>ick  Cbridtian's  dictum  that  a 
man  who  rides  one  kind  of  horse 
only  can  never  be  a  real  horseman, 
was  found  riding  a  giraffe  (belong- 
ing to  the  Nawab  of  Jowra),  like 
the  man  in  the  St.  James's  Street 
picture-shop.  The  ungainly  and 
wholly  unaccustomed  action  of 
this  extraordinary — and  startled — 
mount  proved  one  too  many  for 
our  hero,  who  was  "  shifted,"  and 
the  being  carried  away  in  an  in- 
sensible condition  from  the  effects 
of  his  fall  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive circumstances  connected 
with  that  ride. 

Active  service  in  various  parts 
of  the  Empire  naturally  interfered 
a  good  deal  with  hunting ;  but  it 
was  not  a  case  of  ''  out  of  sight  out  . 
of  mind,*'  for,  though  deprived  at 
intervals  of  active  participation  in 
the  sport  he  loved  so  well,  he  never 
lost  his  zest  for  it.  He  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  hounds, 
and  after  the  Ashantee  War  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  might  be  seen  riding 
to  the  draghounds  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  that  fine  sportsman.  Sir 
Thomas  Lennard,  of  Belhus  Park, 
famed  in  days  gone  by  for  its 
autumnal  hunter  sale.  Of  those 
morry  parties,  too,  were  his  sister 
Mrs.  Steele  (whose  business-like 
offices  in  connection  with  the  Bel- 
hus sales  will  be  remembered),  and 
that  finished  horseman,  so  well 
known  between  the  flags,  Mr. 
Charles  Page  Wood.  These  after- 
noon gallops  fitted  in  well  with  the 
more  serious  work  *which  even  then 
occupied  the  energetic  spirit  of  Sir 
IBvelyn,  for  they  gave  him  time  for 
a  morning's  work;  while  on  the 
return  journey  out  came  the 
[  despatch  box,  and  the  cheery  com- 
jpanion  relapsed  into  silence — and 
work.  There  is  a  saying  that  no 
one  has  so  much  leisure  as  a  busy 
I  man,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  has 
I  done  much  to  prove  its  truth. 
With  the  greatest  unconcern  he 
faces  a  long  midnight  drive  after 


some  public  function  in  London  in 
order  to  be  on  the  spot  next 
morning  for  some  distant  hunting 
fixture,  and  even  then  he  is  up  at 
about  ''five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing," writing,  or  reading  some 
Regulation  documents.  As  often 
as  not  he  utilises  **  the  best  covert 
hack  in  England,"  possibly  as  an 
excuse  for  more  work,  for  papers 
are  produced  and  a  stock  of  carriage 
candles — does  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
like  so  many  more  of  us,  sigh  for 
a  perfect  railway  reading  lamp  ? — 
throw  the  requisite  amount  of  light 
on  the  subject. 

The  command  of  the  Colchester 
district  at  last  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity for  something  like  regular 
hunting,  but  the  old  knack  of 
turning  odd  minutes  to  precious 
account  came  in  again  ;  for  no 
sooner  was  the  General  off  parade 
than  he  would  rush  away,  often 
with  no  time  to  do  more  than 
change  the  more  cumbrous  part  of 
his  military  attire  for  something 
more  suitable  for  the  pacific  occu- 
pation of  hunting.  Once  on  Home 
Service  Sir  Evelyn  was  quartered 
in  Ireland,  and  during  that  time 
he  diligently  hunted  with  the  Ward 
Union  Staghqunds  in  the  days 
when  men  sang — 

To-monow  with  Morrogh 
Well  hunt  with  the  Ward* 
and  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
banquets  in  connection  with  the 
hunt  his  health  was  proposed,  the 
compliment  being  then  paid  of 
describing  him  as  **  the  best  soldier 
who  ever  came  out  of  Dublin  " — a 
great  thing  to  say  when  it  is 
remembered  how  many  fine  riders 
have  gone  forth  from  there  into 
the  neighbouring  country.  Before 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  promoted  to 
War  Office  duties,  he  commanded 
the  Aldershot  Division,  and  showed 
his  loyal  devotion  to  hunting  by 
duly  recording  in  the  orders  of  the 
day  the  fixtures  of  the  neighbou 
ing    packs  of    hounds;    while        f 
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careful  was  he  that  fox-hunting 
should  not  be  interfered  with  that 
no  musketry  practice  was  permitted 
at  the  butts  on  days  when  hounds 
might  be  expected  to  be  about  in 
the  vicinity;  consequently,  aiter 
what  was  tantamount  to  a  cordial 
invitation,  "  hunting  leave  *'  was 
never  asked  for  in  vain." 

It  was  one  of  the  ambitions  of 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  to  have  foxes  in 
the  grounds  of  Qovernment  House, 
and  although  the  place  was  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  of  troops, 
the  General  actually  contrived  to 
get  a  litter  of  cubs  in  the  gorse  by 
the  lake,  whereby  some  ducks  f  eU 
victims  to  the  new  animal;  but 
ere  Mr.  Qarth  made  his  first 
visit  to  the  place  the  vixen  had 
removed  them  to  safer  quarters, 
apparently  caring  less  for  the 
soldier's  trumpet  than  for  the 
huntsman's  horn. 

On  revietU  toujours  a  »ei  premieres 
amours,  say  our  volatile  neighbours 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel ; 
and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  supplies  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  by 
standing  his  hunters  at  Ongar,  in 
his  native  county  of  Essex,  and 
thence  on  hunting  mornings  he  may 
be  seen  trotting  off  to  meet  the 
Joint  Masters  of  the  Essex,  and  on 
these  occasions  no  schoolboy  home 
for  his  Christmas  holidays  enjoys 
his  first  days  more  than  does  the 
.gallant  General,  who  has  had  wide 
-experience  of  that  undertaking 
which,  according  to  the  Sage  of 
•Great  Coram  Street,  has  95  per 
•cent,  more  danger  than  hunting. 
With  unimpaired  nerve,  and  with 
all  his  youthful  love  for  the  chase, 
•one  of  the  grandest  of  our  cherished 
institutions,  Sir  Evelyn  <<  goes  like 
a  bird  "  over  the  banks  and  ditches 
of  Essex,  while  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Essex  Hunt  he  takes  the 
g'reatest  interest,  and  if  a  man  can 
*i&ke  pleasure  in  seeing  others 
wenjojing  themselves,  those  who 
a  .re  out  when  the  subject  of  our 


portrait  is  hunting  should  have  a 
very  merry  time  indeed. 

What  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  has  seen 
of  the  sufferings  of  horses  on  the 
battle-field  has  no  doubt  caused 
him  to  have  more  than  ordinary 
feelings  for  his  hunters.  No  one, 
perhaps,  is  more  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  a  run,  yet  at  tfaie 
same  time  no  one  is  more  alive  to 
the  indications  of  his  horse  that 
his  powers  are  failing,  nor  would 
the  most  brilliant  burst  ever  put 
on  record  induce  him  to  continue 
a  run  on  a  horse  even  slightly 
injured.  The  first  to  swing  him- 
self out  of  the  saddle  to  open  an 
awkward  gate  for  a  lady,  he  is  also 
the  first  to  put  his  horse  at  a  locked 
one  should  occasion  require.  On 
a  recent  occasion,  when  a  cavalry 
subaltern  (now  in  India)  was  riding 
home  with  the  General  and  a  hard- 
going  lady,the  first-named,  mounted 
on  the  pick  of  his  stud,  larked  over 
aformidablegate,  and  wasnota  little 
surprised  to  find  Sir  Evelyn  come 
over  it  too,  in  a  perfectly  oncon- 
cemed  manner.  He  has  three 
eons,  Mitchell,  Charles,  and  Arthur. 
All  of  them  share  their  father's  lo^ 
of  hunting,  and  are  equally  in- 
different to  "  timber." 

When  in  Egypt,  Sir  Eveljn 
took  kindly  to  polo,  but  in  £ngl^ 
he  holds  that  the  expense  whidi 
soldiers  must  incur  to  play  the  game 
properiy  interferes  with  their  op- 
portunities for  hunting,  to  which  he 
naturally  gives  first  place  in  the 
list  of  a  soldier's  amusements.  He  . 
is  also  a  very  good  tennis  player, 
and  at  times  takes  a  good  deal  of 
beating. 

Other  pens  have  written  of  bis 
achievements  in  Bussia,  IndBt 
Ashantee,  South  Africa,  and  Egypt 
and  more  will  doubtless  be  writtei 
of  his  merits  as  a  conunander  and 
his  dauntless  bravery  in  the  field; 
but  these  are  subjects  which, 
however  great  our  admiration,  we 
may  not  now  touch  upon.    Twice, 
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we  may,  however,  say,  has  the 
Victoria  Cross  been  won  by  him  ; 
he  is  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath,  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Qeorge,  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  Grand  Cordon 
of  the  Order  of  the  Medjidieh,  a 
barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
Quartermaster  -  General  of  the 
Army.  His  superior  officers  have 
ere  now  made  acknowledgments 
of  what  he  has  done ;  two  grateful 
thanksof  Parliament,  and,  therefore, 
of  the  country,  have  been  rendered 
to  him ;  while  his  uniform  is  ablaze 
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with  medals  and  decorations  won 
on  foreign  service.  One  to  whom 
all  these  distinctions  have  fiekllen 
might  well  carry  himself  proudly, 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  more 
simple,  unaffected,  and  courteous 
man  ever  wore  the  red  coat  of  the 
Army  or  the  hunting-field.  We 
have  mentioned  some  of  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood's  distinctions;  but 
there  is,  we  believe,  one  more 
to  which  he  may  lay  claim,  viz., 
that  of  being  the  only  general 
on  active  service  who  hunts 
regularly. 


Some  of  the  Troubles  of  the  M.F.H. 


By  AN  M.F.H. 


Most  people  who  hunt  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  the  lot  of  a  Master 
of  Foxhounds  as  one  of  the  most 
enviable  and  enjoyable  that  can  be; 
and  in  many  respects  it  is  so,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit — nay,  I  will 
go  further  and  say  that,  given 
health  and  strength  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  sinews  of  war,  there 
are  few  pleasanter  positions  than 
that  of  a  country  gentleman  living 
on  his  own  property.  Master  of 
his  county  pack,  and,  to  make 
matters  still  more  perfect,  with  his 
kennels  either  at  his  own  place  or 
close  to  him.  But  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed for  an  instant  that  the  life  of 
an  M.F.H.  is  all  beer  and  skittles; 
far  from  it.  He  has  many  an  anxious 
and  despondent  hour,  and  it  is  my 
purpose  here  to  deal  with  a  few  of 
the  troubles  common  to  most 
Masters.  I  am  not  alluding  to  the 
'< fugitive'*  Master  who  flits  from 
pack  to  pack,  getting  all  he  can  out 
of  each,  and  with  no  thought  for 
the  future  of  his  charge  for  the  time 
being,  but  of  the  man  who,  as  I 
have  said,  is  Master  of  his  county 
pack,  has  been  so  for  some  time, 


and   who  has  the  welfare  of  his 
country  really  at  heart. 

First  of  all  annoyances,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  vast  and  unruly 
crowd  which  nowadays  appears 
with  most  of  the  more  accessible 
and  well-known  packs,  and  which^ 
I  regret  to  say,  is  increasing  every 
year.  It  is  to  be  numbered  by 
hundreds,  and  I  can  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  its  first 
aim  and  object  appears  to  be  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  put  a  stop  to  any 
chance  of  sport.  Directly  a  fox  is 
hallooed  away,  or  the  huntsman  is 
heard  doubling  his  horn,  or  the 
first  whip's  cap  is  seen  in  the  air, 
off  go  some  hundred  or  so  of  heed- 
less horsemen,  jostling,  bumping, 
and  squeezing  one  another  in 
their  mad  efforts  to  do — what  ? 
They  are  quite  oblivious  of  the 
&ct  that  not  a  hound  is 
yet  out  of  covert,  and  that 
it  affords  no  assistance  to  hounds 
or  huntsman  for  people  to  ride 
over  the  line  the  fox  has  taken. 
Courteous  entreaties  to  <<  hold  hard  ** 
are  quite  thrown  away  on  them ; 
sarcasm    has    little    effect,    and 
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nothing  short  of  downright  bad 
language  seems  able  to  curb  their 
sanselessmsh.  And  yet  one  hesitates 
to  use  those  expressions  whioh  mil 
well  up  under  such  proTOcation; 
for  does  it  not  seem  a  pity  that  fox- 
hunting, one  of  our  noblest  and 
pleasantest  sports,  should  be 
marred  by  the  use  of  language 
which  one  would  never  think  of 
using  at  other  times? 

When  at  last  something  like 
order  is  restored,  the  probability 
is  that  the  mischief  is  done :  the 
fox  has  got  too  much  start  by  the 
time  hounds  are  settled  on  his  line, 
^and  what  might  have  been  a  good 
run  is  irretrievably  spoilt,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  temper  to 
Master  and  huntsman.  When  a 
field  numbers  only  some  eighty  or 
a  hundred  these  incidents  do  not 
often  occur,  and  the  Master  is 
generally  able  to  keep  them  under 
fair  control ;  but  when  they  num- 
ber from  two  to  three  hundred,  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  maintain 
them  in  proper  discipline. 

Next  there  are  the  men  who, 
when  hounds  are  drawing  or 
have  run  into  a  covert,  wander 
aimlessly  round  it,  making  a  fox's 
exit  well-nigh  a  matter  of  im- 
possibility. Often,  when  watch- 
ing the  side  of  a  covert,  and  fondly 
imagining  that  I  had  got  all  my 
field  comfortably  arranged  behind 
me,  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
individuals  has  come  sauntering 
round  the  down-wind  side,  either 
having  come  up  late,  or,  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  himself,  is 
indulging  in  a  stroll  round  the 
covert.  Surely  on  such  an  occa- 
sion one's  expressions  may  be  par- 
doned, although  scarcely  fit  for  ears 
polite. 

Very  many  hunting  men,  again, 
appear  to  think  that  when  once 
they  have  paid  their  annual  sub- 
scription to  a  pack  (I  am  now 
alluding  to  the  residents  in  a 
county)     all    their    responsibility 


ceases,  and  that  it  is  not  their 
province  to  assist  the  Master  any 
further ;  such  trifles  as  shatting^  a 
gate  to  prevent  cattle  straying,  or 
turning  a  flying  flock  of  sheep  from 
getting  on  to  a  road,  or  remon- 
strating with  strangers  for  riding 
over  seeds  or  wheat,  or  stopping  a 
well-known  earth  when  hounds  ace 
in  their  neighbourhood  (unless 
specially  warned  by  the  Master  to 
do  so),  are  too  often  matters  quite 
beneath  their  notice. 

A  propos  this  latter,  the  following 
incident  occurred  to  me  some  years 
ago.  In  the  country  I  hunt,  all 
men  who  stop  earths  are  warned 
by  me,  verbally  or  by  letter, 
a  week  or  so  before  hounds  are 
expected.  I  had  sent  the  usual 
warning  notice  to  a  well-kuown 
member  of  the  hunt,  asking  him 
to  have  his  own  coverts  stopped, 
but  stupidly  omitting  (for,  af t^r  all, 
we  are  but  mortal)  to  mention  a 
well-known  head  of  earths  which 
lay  just  outside  his  gates,  and 
which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting  stopped  for  many 
years.  We  found  in  his  coverts  « 
fox,  which  promptly  went  to  ground 
in  the  said  earths.  And  when  I 
rather  indignantly  demanded  why 
they  were  not  stopped,  he  replied!: 
'<  I  can  show  you  your  card,  and 
there  is  not  one  word  on  it  about 
stopping  them."  Of  course,  I 
stood  convicted  of  carelessness,  but 
surely  a  little  thought  on  his  part 
would  have  avoided  all  this.  And  it 
is  in  trifles  like  this  that  all  mem- 
bers of  a  hunt  can  assist  a  Master 
so  much. 

Few  things  are  more  annoying 
to  the  M.F.H.  than,  when  he  has 
issued  his  list  of  fixtures  (often  a 
troublesome  and  difiScult  matter) 
receiving  a  letter  from  some  owner 
begging  him  not  to  draw  his  coverts 
that  day,  thus,  perhaps,  rendering 
necessary  a  clvango  of  fixture.  Of 
course,  the  interests  of  shooting 
men  should  be  considered  before- 
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hand,  and  their  sporb  not  interfered 
with ;  but,  with  that  exception,  all 
coverts  should  be  free  to  the 
Master  all  through  the  season,  for 
if  he  cannot  count  on  being  allowed 
to  draw  all  his  coverts  in  torn, 
how  impossible  is  it  to  issue  a  list  of 
fixtures.  Then  there  are  the  cranky 
men  who  won't  stop  their  earths 
in  cubbing  time,  or  do  not  like 
their  coverts  drawn  in  March,  and 
who  one  and  all  help  to  make  the 
Master's  duties  more  difficult  in- 
stead of  easier. 

The  M.F.H.  is  supposed  to  wear 
a  smiling  countenance  at  all  times; 
but  how  little  do  those  who,  per- 
chance, take  exception  to  his 
gloomy  looks  some  morning  know 
all  he  has  had,  since  he  got  up,  to 
ruffle  and  annoy  him.  A  visit 
from  an  enraged  henwife  or  two, 
furiously  demanding  compensa- 
tion for  some  real  or  imaginary 
damage,  coupled,  perhaps,  with 
dire  threats  in  the  event  of  non- 
compliance with  the  demands;  a 
letter  from  some  justly  irritated 
fiirmer  forbidding  his  land  to  the 
bounds  because  his  seeds  have  been 
ridden  over,  or  his  stock  let  out  by 
some  careless  individuals;  intelli- 
gence of  the  destruction  of  some 
promising  litter,  perchance ;  or  it 
may  be  that  an  early  visit  to  the 
kennels  has  revealed  the  fact  that 
some  valuable  hound  has  died 
during  the  night  of  injuries 
received  in  the  field  the  day  before, 
or  some  precious  brood  bitch  has 
breathed  her  last.  All  these,  outside 
and  beyond  the  ordinary  and  daily 
worries  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  life  of  every  individual,  be  he 
peer  or  peasant,  go  to  make  up  that 
cloud  which  sometimes  sits  on  the 
brow  of  every  M.F.H.  Post 
equitem  sedet  cUra  cura  applies  per- 
haps more  to  him  than  to  anyone 
else  in  the  hunting  field. 

Then  there  is  the  inveterate 
grumbler  who  abuses  everything. 
The  hounds  have  lost  their  noses ; 


foxes  don't  run  as  they  used  to  in 
the  days  of  his  youth ;  the  list  of 
fixtures  is  a  bad  one  ;  the  coverts 
are  not  drawn  properly ;  and,  lastly, 
but  not  least,  he  often  tells  you 
that  you  went  away  from  a  certain 
covert  without  blowing  your  horn, 
when,  perchance,  he  has  selected 
the  sheltery  side  of  som«  woodland 
or  hedge  well  up- wind  of  you,  and 
is  probably  engaged  in  relating  the 
latest  spicy  story  or  piece  of  gossip 
to  some  of  his  cronies  when  you 
are  blowing  hounds  out  of  covert 
on  the  line  of  a  fox  with  all  your 
might.  These  are  some  of  the 
troubles  of  an  M.F.H.,  and  may 
often  make  him  think  whether  an 
explanation  I  once  read  of  these 
three  mystic  letters  is  not  the  right 
one,  namely,  "  More  Fool  He.'* 

Now,  Sir,  that  I  have  had  my 
growl,  I  feel  better.  I  have 
painted  part  of  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture  ;  the  reverse  is  widely 
different,  and  portrays  most  of 
what  makes  men  happy  and  health- 
ful here  below :  a  bright,  cheery 
pursuit,  full  of  ever-changing  in- 
terest, enjoyed  in  the  best  of  com- 
pany, and  under,  usually,  the 
pleasantest  conditions,  with  just 
enough  of  danger  to  add  a  zest  to 
the  sport.  The  remembrance  of 
many  a  kindly  and  unselfish  action 
all  combine  to  make  fox-hunting 
what  it  is  and  what  it  always  has 
been — '*  the  sport  of  kings."  That 
it  has  done  much  to  make  the  British 
nation  what  it  is  there  is  no  gain- 
sayinfi: — one  of  the  best  schools 
possible  for  a  cavalry  officer 
(although  at  the  present  moment 
the  **  powers  that  be  "  seem  to  be  try- 
ing how  many  impediments  they 
can  put  in  the  way  of  officers  enjoy- 
ing the  winter's  hunting,  a  privi- 
lege they  have  enjoyed  from  time 
immemorial) — and,  without  it,  life 
in*  these  countries  in  the  long 
winter  would  be  trute  indeed. 
Long  may  it  flourish !  is  my  heart- 
felt wish. 
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A    Great    Cavalry    Soldier. 

Bt  Hon.  F.  Lawlet. 


It  is  my  purpose  to  present  to 
my  readers  a  sketch  of  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  brilliant  cavalry 
officers  that  ever  wore  a  British 
uniform,  whose  name  is  unknown 
to  a  vast  majority  of  his  successors 
in  the  service  which  he  so  adorned, 
but  whose  example,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  followed  by  many  of 
them  whenever  the  storm  of  war 
falls  again  upon  these  islands, which 
since  1815  have  been  mercifully 
preserved  from  hostilities  on  a 
large  scale,  with  the  exception  of 
the  conflict  with  Bussia  in  1854 
and  1855  which  had  Sebastopd 
for  its  centre.  While  the  batbles 
and  even  the  skirmishes  of  the 
American  Bevolutionary  War 
which  lasted  from  1775  to  1782, 
are  taught  in  all  the  national 
schools  of  the  great  Republic,  few 
Englishmen  can  be  found  who  ever 
heard  of  Colonel  Tatleton,  although 
his  name  is  still  remembered  with 
terror  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
in  connection  with  the  barbarous 
atrocities  committed  on  both  sides 
during  the  two  campaigns  of  1780 
and  1781,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  British  Cavalry  under  Lord 
Comwallis. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  cavalry 
soldier  alone  that  more  than  sixty 
years  after  his  death  Colon^ 
Taxleton  is  deemed  worthy  of 
honourable  mention  in  the  pages  of 
Bailt's  Maoazike.  In  addition 
to  being  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
when  the  battle  flag  went  to  the 
front,  Colonel  Tarleton  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  fearless  horse- 
men that  ever  got  into  the  saddle, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  the 
Peninsular  War  if  he  had  been 
thirty  vears  old  instead  of  fifty-five 
when  the  Battle  of  Corunna  was 


fought.  Nature  made  him,  in 
fact,  to  be  one  of  those  mounted 
scouts  whom  the  French  Genecal 
Marbot  denounces  in  his  interesting 
**  Memoirs,"  which  contain  aa 
eloquent  and  justly  deserved  tnbste 
to  the  fleetness  of  the  thorough- 
bred horses  ridden  by  Bri^ 
cavalry  officers  during  the  Pesia- 
sular  War,  and  to  the  invalaabte 
services  rendered  by  their  riders  w 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  bis 
subsidiary  Generals.  Here  is  ^ 
passage  from  General  Marbot*s 
second  volume,  which  has  already 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  atteniioQ 
in  military  circles  in  this  couiitry:^ 
"During  our  stay  at  Sobzal  I 
was,  not  for  the  first  time,  a  "wit- 
ness  of  a  military  ruse  often  prac- 
tised by  English  cavalry  officers  ia 
war.  It  has  often  been  said  of 
thoroughbred  horses  that  they  ace 
practically  worthless  for  aciiw 
hostilities,  because  there  are  so 
few  of  them,  and  also  becaxise  thej 
are  so  costly  and  require  such 
tender  care  that  it  is  impossible  to 
supply  a  regiment  or  even  a 
squadron  with  them.  The  English, 
however,  do  not  use  them  thus  in  a 
campaign,  but  prefer  to  send  out 
single  officers,  mounted  upon 
thoroughbred  racehorses,  to  ob- 
serve and  report  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  These  officers  go 
fearlessly  into  the  cantonments  of 
their  adversaries,  traverse  the  line 
of  march,  hang  for  days  together 
on  the  flank  of  colunms,  and  remain 
just  out  of  shot  until  they  get  an 
accurate  idea  of  tiie  numbers  and 
direction  of  the  troops  they  are 
following.  No  sooner  were  we  in 
Portugal  than  we  saw  several 
scouts  of  this  kind  hanging  about 
us.  In  vain  did  we  try  to  get  rid 
of  them  by  sending  some  of  our 
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best  mounted  horsemen  in  pursuit. 
As  soon  as  the  English  officer 
saw  them  coming,  he  set  his 
splendid  racehorse  galloping,  and 
by  nimbly  jumping  ditches,  hedges, 
and  even  brooks,  he  distanced  his 
pursuers  with  such  rapidity  that 
they  soon  lost  him  altogether.  A 
little  later  we  again  caught  sight  of 
him  seated  on  the  top  of  some 
little  accliTity,  pocket-book  in  hand, 
and  jotting  down  notes. 

^'  This  manoeuvre,  which  I  have 
never  seen  carried  out  so  well  as 
by  the  English,  and  which  I  tried 
to  imitate  during  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812,  might,  perhaps, 
have  saved  the  Emperor  Nap6leon 
at  Waterloo,  for  by  this  means  he 
would  have  been  forewarned  of  the 
approach  of  the  Prussians.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  these  English  scouts, 
who  often  reduced  the  French 
generals  to  despair,  had  while  we 
lay  before  Sobral  become  more 
audacious  and  artful  than  ever. 
One  day  there  had  been  a  slight 
skirmish  between  our  sharp-shooters 
and  theirs,  in  which  we  remained 
masters  of  the  field.  One  of  our 
voltigeuTs,  who  had  long  watched 
the  best-mounted  and  most  enter- 
prising of  these  English  eoureurs, 
shammed  death,  feeling  quite  sure, 
from  observation  of  the  English- 
man's habits,  that  he  would  pay 
the  field  a  visit  when  the  French 
had  withdrawn.  And  so,  sure 
enough,  he  did,  and  was  very  dis- 
agreeably surprised  when  the  pre- 
tended dead  man  jumped  up  all  of 
a  sudden  and  killed  the  English- 
man's horse  with  a  shot  from  his 
musket.  Then,  charging  him  with 
his  bayonet,  he  compelled  him  to 
surrender.  The  prisoner,  when 
presented  to  Mass6na,  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  England's  most  illus- 
trious lords,  a  Percy,  descended 
from  the  Norman  chief  to  whom 
William  the  Conqueror  gave  the 
Dachy  of  Northumberland,  which 
still  remains  in  the  same  family." 
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It  is  time,  however,  that  I  should 
introduce  my  readers  to  the  hero 
of  this  article,  of  whom  I  heard 
many  stories  when  I  joined  the 
Confederate  Army  in  Virginia 
under  the  command  of  General 
Bobert  E.  Lee  in  1862,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  American  War  of 
Secession.  Colonel  Tarleton  had 
left  such  a  marvellous  record 
behind  him  that,  although  the 
campaigns  in  which  he  so  distin- 
guished himself  took  place  in  1780 
and  1781,  there  was  no  lack  of 
officers  from  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  1862  who  were  glad  to 
talk  to  an  Englishman  about  the 
doings  of  his  compatriot,  ''  the 
scourge  of  the  CaroUnas  "  as  Tar- 
leton was  habitually  called  by  his 
American  foes  some  eighty  years 
before. 

Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Sir 
Banastre  Tarleton,  G.C.B.,  was 
the  third  son  of  Mr.  John  Tarleton, 
a  well-to-do  Liverpool  merchant, 
and  was  born  in  August,  1764. 
His  father  designed  him  for  the 
legal  profession,  but  the  young 
man's  temper  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  contented  with  musty  parch- 
ments and  the  atmosphere  of  law 
courts,  and  the  exciting  times  upon 
which  his  youth  had  fallen  gave  him 
no  taste  for  a  quiet  life  at  home. 
Yielding  to  his  son's  eager  and 
pressing  entreaties,  Mr.  John 
Tarleton  purchased  a  cometcy  for 
him  in  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards, 
which  he  joined  in  1776,  when  he 
had  just  passed  his  twenty-first 
birthday.  The  War  of  the  Bebel- 
lion  had  actually  commenced 
in  the  North  American  colonies 
when  Comet  Tarleton  first  entered 
the  British  army.  Upon  April 
19th,  1775,  the  first  blood  shed  in 
the  most  injudicious  and  unjustifi- 
able war  ever  undertaken  by  Great 
Britain  had  flowed  at  Lexington, 
near  Concord,  in  Massachusetts. 
When  the  news  reached  England 
all  the  most  fiery  and  adventurous 
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spirits  among  her  sons  who  were 
of  an  age  to  take  part  in  active 
hostilities  clamoured  for  permission 
to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Among  others,  leave  was  given  to 
Comet  Tarleton  in  1776  to  go  to 
America,  and  before  the  Christmas 
of  that  year  came  round  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  distinguish 
himself  bj  a  successful  act  of  daring, 
which  soon  made  his  name  widely 
known  and  universally  popular  in 
London,  where  feeling  ran  very 
high  against  the  "insolent  American 
rebels."  It  chanced  that  early  in 
December,  1776,  Tarleton  was  in 
command  of  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  cavalry  patrol  which  surprised 
and  captured  General  Charles  Lee, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  enter- 
prising officers  in  the  American 
army.  Charles  Lee  was  an  English- 
man by  birth,  and  had  served  in 
the  British  army,  but  on  the  out- 
break of  the  American  Kevolution 
had  thrown  up  his  commission  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
Li  England  he  was  regarded  with 
no  ordinary  detestation,  especially 
by  the  officers  of  the  regiment  to 
which  he  had  formerly  belonged, 
and  therefore  the  exultation  with 
which  the  news  of  his  capture  was 
received  was  unusually  great.  His 
captor's  name  became  a  popular 
toast  at  English  dinner-tables,  and 
already  the  speedy  collapse  of  the 
rebellion  was  anticipated  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  which  in  this 
instance  was  not  what  the  old 
adage  dubs  it,  "vox  Dei." 

During  the  next  three  years — 
1777,  1778,  and  1779— Tarleton 
took  part  in  all  the  actions  fought 
in  the  Jerseys,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  returned  to  New 
York  in  1779  with  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton's army,  the  rearguard  of  which 
he  commanded.  It  was  in  1778 
that  the  following  incident  hap- 
pened, which  was  reported  in  the 
Petersburg  Intelligencer ^  a  Virginian 
newspaper,  by  an  American  loyalist, 


or  (fis  loyalists  were  then  called) 
"  a  Tory,"  whom  Lord  ComwaUis 
had  sent  as  a  bearer  of  despatches 
to  Colonel  Tarleton. 

"As  soon,"  he  wrote,  "as  I 
came  in  sight  of  the  British  lines, 
I  hastened  to  deliver  myself  up  to 
the  nearest  patrol,  informing  him 
I  was  the  bearer  of  important  de- 
spatches from  Lord  ComwaDis  to 
Colonel  Tarleton.  The  goAidwas 
immediately  called  out,  and  yie 
commander  of  it  took  me  in  charge, 
and  led  me  at  once  to  Tttrleton*s 
tent.  A  servant  informed  him  of 
my  arrival,  and  returned  with  the 
answer  that  he  would  see  me  after 
a  while,  and  that  meantime  I  was 
to  await  his  pleasure.  The  senrant 
was  a  grave,  sedate-looking  Eng- 
lishman, between  fifty  and  sixty 
yearsold,andheinformedme  ihatfas 
had  known  Colonel  Tarleton  from 
his  earliest  youth,  having  lived  in 
the  family  of  his  father,  at  whose 
particular  request  he  had  accom- 
panied the  Colonel  to  this  oonntiy, 
with  the  intention  that,  if  over- 
taken by  disease,  wounds,  or  ffofiisr- 
ing  in  his  headlong  career,  he 
might  have  someone  near  him  who 
had  known  him  ere  the  prankaome 
mischief  of  the  boy  had  hardened 
into  the  sterner  vices  of  the  man. 
'  He  was  always  a  wild  blade,' 
said  the  old  and  faithful  servant, 
'  and  many  a  heartache  has  he 
given  us  all;  but  he'll  mend  in 
time,  I  hope.'  Just  then  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the 
violent  plungings  of  a  horse,  which 
two  stout  grooms,  one  on  each 
side,  were  endeavouring  to  lead  to- 
wards the  spot  where  wo  were 
standing.  He  was  a  large  and 
powerful  brute,  beautifully  formed, 
and  black  as  a  crow,  with  an  eye 
that  actually  seemed  to  blaze  with 
rage  at  the  restraint  put  upon  him. 
His  progress  was  one  continuous 
bound;  at  times  swinging  the 
grooms  clean  from  the  earth  as 
lightly  as  though  they  were  but 
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tassels  huDg  upon  his  long  Spanish 
bit,  so  that  with  difficulty  thoy 
escaped  being  trampled  under  foot. 
I  asked  the  meaning  of  the  scene, 
and  was  told  that  the  horse  was 
one  that  Tarleton  had  heard  of 
as  a  magnificent  animal,  but 
altogether  uncontrollable.  So 
tickled  was  he  by  this  description, 
that  he  sent  all  the  way  down 
to  Moore  County,  where  his  owner 
resided,  and  purchased  him  at  the 
extravagant  price  of  100  guineas, 
and  I  heard  further  that  he  was 
about  to  ride  him  for  the  first  time 
that  morning.  <  Bide  him  ? '  said 
I ;  *  why,  you  might  as  well  try  to 
back  a  streak  of  lightning.  The 
mad  brute  will  certainly  be  the 
death  of  him.'  *  Never  fear  for 
bim,'  rejoined  my  companion, 
who  knew  him  better  than  I  did. 
By  this  time  the  horse  had  been 
brought  up  close  to  where  we  were ; 
the  curtain  of  the  tent  was  pushed 
aside,  and  my  attention  was  drawn 
from  the  savage  stallion  to  rivet 
itself  upon  his  dauntless  rider. 
And  a  picture  of  a  man  he  was  in 
truth.  He  stood  rather  above  the 
middle  height,  and  had  a  face 
almost  femininely  beautiful.  His 
form  was  a  perfect  model  of  manly 
strength  and  muscular  vigour, 
without  a  particle  of  superfluous 
fiesh  ;  his  rounded  limbs  and  full 
broad  chest  seemed  moulded  from 
iron,  yet  at  the  same  time  dis- 
played the  elasticity  which  usually 
accompanies  elegance  of  proportion . 
His  dress  was  a  jacket  and  breeches 
of  white  linen,  fitted  to  his  form 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  Boots 
of  russet  leather  came  halfway  up 
the  leg,  the  broad  tops  of  which 
were  turned  down,  and  the  heels 
garnished  with  spurs  of  great  size, 
armed  with  cruel  rowels.  On  his 
head  was  a  low-crowned  grey  hat, 
curiously  decked  with  snow-white 
swan-feathers,  and  in  his  hand  he 
carried  a  heavy  scourge  with  slugis 
tTvisted   into     its    knotted   lash. 


After  looking  round  for  a  moment 
or  two,  as  though  to  invite  atten- 
tion, he  advanced  to  the  side  of  the 
horse,  and,  disdaining  the  use  of 
the  stirrup,  threw  himself  with  one 
bound  into  the  saddle,  at  the  same 
time  calling  to  the  grooms  to  let 
him  go.  For  an  instant  the  horse 
seemed  paralysed;  then,  with  a 
yell  of  rage,  he  bounded  into  the 
air  like  a  stricken  deer. 

*^  The  struggle  for  mastery  had 
now  commenced — leap  succeeded 
leap  with  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
and  every  device  that  animal  in- 
stinct could  teach  to  shake  off  an 
unwelcome  burden  was  resorted  to 
by  the  infuriated  beast ;  but  in  vain. 
The  ruthless  rider  proved  irre- 
sistible, as,  cUnging  like  inexorable 
Fate  itself,  he  plied  the  scourge 
and  rowel  with  the  energy  and 
mercilessness  of  a  fiend.  The 
punishment  was  too  severe  to  be 
long  endured,  and  at  length,  after 
a  succession  of  frantic  efforts,  the 
tortured  animal  leapt  forth  upon 
the  plain,  and  fiew  across  it  with 
the  speed  of  an  arrow.  The  ground 
upon  which  Tarleton  had  pitched 
his  camp  was  a  perfect  level,  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  circumference. 
Bound  this  he  continued  to  urge 
his  furious  steed,  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  admiring  soldiery, 
pljdng  the  whip  and  spur,  until, 
wearied  and  worn  down,  the  poor 
creature  discontinued  all  exertion, 
save  that  to  which  it  was  urged 
by  its  exacting  rider.  At  length, 
victorious  in  the  hard-fought  con- 
flict, Tarleton  drew  up  before  his 
tent  and  threw  himself  from  the 
saddle.  The  horse  was  utterly 
subdued ;  the  eye  of  fire  dim  and 
lustreless,  and  big  drops  of  sweat 
fell  from  his  drooping  front ;  while 
from  his  heaving,  mangled  flanks 
blood  and  foam  tricUed  in  a 
clotted  stream.  Tarleton  himself 
was  as  pale  as  death,  and  threw 
himself,  exhausted  by  the  heat,  on 
his  couch.    In  a  short  time  I  was 
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smninoned  to  his  presence,  and  de- 
Uvered  my  despatches.  I  have 
witnessed  many  stirring  scenes, 
bat  none  half  so  stirring  as  the 
slrife  between  that  savage  man 
and  savage  horse." 

The  story  gives  a  key  to  the 
character  of  its  hero.  Perfectly 
dauntless,  but  with  the  oonrat^e 
which  springs,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  the  French,  from  pride 
and  oiUrecmdancs  rather  than  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  Tarleton  came 
into  the  world  with  a  determina- 
tion that,  so  far  as  he  could  help 
it,  he  would  allow  nobody  to  best 
him.  As  is  always  the  case  in 
dvil  wars,  the  ferocity  of  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides  was  at  fever- 
heat  when  Englishmen  were  fight- 
ing against  their  American  kins- 
men rather  more  than  a  century 
since.  At  the  close  of  1779 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  carried  a  large 
part  of  his  army  southwards  in 
order  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina, 
and  entrusted  the  command  of  his 
cavalry  to  Colonel  Tarleton.  It 
was  just  the  kind  of  guerilla  war- 
fare that  Tarleton  was  best  adapted 
for.  There  is  a  tract  of  country 
about  fifty  miles  in  length,  which 
is  called  the  Waxhaw  settlement, 
and  stretches  along  the  frontiers  of 
North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
Waxhaw  district  was  occupied  by 
a  very  daring  and  savage  race  of 
Irishmen,  who  threw  themselves 
into  the  rebellion  against  Great 
Britain  with  implacable  ferocity. 
In  the  midst  of  this  wild  country 
the  boyhood  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  subsequently  became  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  passed. 
He  was  nine  years  old  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed,  and  had  reached  his  four- 
teenth year  when  Tarleton  and  his 
dragoons  were  carrying  fire  and 
sword  through  the  sparsely  settled 
region  in  the  midst  of  which 
Andrew    Jackson    was    bom.      A 


story  which  deserves  to  be  repro- 
duced here  is  told  by  Mr.  Parum, 
the  biographer  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
which  shows  that  the  boyhood  of 
"  Old  Hickory  "  was  animaled  by 
the  same  intrepid  spirit  whieh 
shone  so  brightly  when  in  1815  he 
repulsed  the  British  attack  upon 
New  Orleans,  killing  General  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  army,  and 
ending  the  war  of  1812  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  with  a  blaze  of  triumph  for 
the  American  arms. 

The  story  is  on  this  wise.  While 
Tarleton  was  raging  like  a  mad- 
man among  the  Waxhaw  rebels, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  re- 
morseless cruelties  towards  those 
of  their  neighbours  who  were  loyal 
to  England,  two  Irish  boys,  Bobeii 
and  Andrew  Jackson,  found  it 
necessary  to  take  shelter  in  the 
house  of  an  American  officer  called 
Crawfurd,  who  was  absent  at  the 
seat  of  war.  The  house  was  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  £nglisfa 
soldiers,  who  forced  their  way  into 
the  interior,  smashing  the  turm- 
ture,  destroying  everything  that 
came  in  their  way,  and  finally  set- 
ting fire  to  the  premises.  Eveiy 
male  found  in  the  house,  including 
the  two  boys,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  when  the  British  redcoats  got 
back  to  their  camp,  one  of  their 
officers  pulled  off  his  jack-boots, 
which  were  thickly  bespattered  with 
mud,  and  ordered  Andrew  Jackson 
to  dean  them.  Looking  steadily 
in  the  officer's  face,  the  boy  replied, 
undauntedly,  ''  I  am  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  demand  to  be  treated  as 
such."  With  an  oath  the  officer 
drew  his  sword,  and  aimed  a  despe- 
rate blow  at  the  boy's  head.  The 
latter  had  just  time  to  raise  his  left 
hand,  and  to  parry  the  blow,  but 
he  received  two  deep  gashes  on  his 
hand  and  arm,  which  he  carried 
with  him  to  his  grave.  About  that 
time  the  American  War  was  going 
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against  England,  and  the  British 
troops  whom  George  III. ,  their  obsti- 
nate and  half-mad  king,f orced  to  con- 
tinue the  straggle  to  the  bitter  end, 
treated  those  rebels  who  fell  into 
their  hands  as  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  The  wildest  and 
savagest  border  warfare  of  which 
history  bears  record  has  nothing 
more  revolting  to  tell  than  some  of 
the  acts  of  cruelty  perpetrated  on 
both  sides  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginias.  It  was  a  war  of  banditti 
rather  than  of  disciplined  armies, 
of  secret  expeditions,  daring  ex- 
ploits, surprises,  marauding  excur- 
sions, fierce  and  long  pursuits — ^a 
war,  in  short,  which  was,  in  Mr. 
Parton's  words,  **  half  Bed  Indian 
and  half  Scotch-clannish." 

Tarleton  was  just  the  man  to 
make  his  mark  in  hostilities  of  this 
kind.  A  superb  horseman,  insen- 
sible to  fear,  and  with  all  the 
stealthiness  and  implacability  of  a 
Bed  Indian  brave,  he  found  himself 
opposed  to  two  South  Carolinians, 
Oenerals  Marion  and  Sumter,  who 
had  been  fekmiliar  from  their  youth 
with  the  pathless  cypress  swamps 
of  that  densely-wooded  country, 
through  which  they  moved  as 
secretly  and  silently  as  the  swamp 
foxes  of  that  tangled  wilderness. 
In  addition  to  inflicting  with  his 
own  hand  a  desperate  wound  upon 
Sumter,  Tarleton  succeeded  in 
driving  Marion  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  about  the  same  time 
he  imdertook  a  raid  against 
a  very  daring  rebel  called 
Keith,  who  had  sworn  that 
he  never  would  be  taken  alive,  and 
who,  without  any  other  assistance 
than  that  of  his  wife,  had  defended 
his  log-hut  against  a  British  officer 
and  six  privates,  killing  the  officer 
and  three  of  the  soldiers,  and 
driving  off  the  others.  When  the 
tidings  of  this  deed  of  daring 
reached  Colonel  Tarleton  he  in- 
stantly resolved  that  he  would 
tackle     Eeith     himself.     Keith's 


home  was  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  away  in  the  hill-country  of 
North  Carolina,  and  in  order  to 
reach  it  in  the  night  of  the  follow- 
ing day  Tarleton  selected  eight  of 
his    best-mounted   troopers,   and, 
accompanied  by  them  and  byaguide, 
set  off  in  the  evening  for  the  North 
Carolina  mountains.    He  rode  all 
night  and  all  the  following  day, 
and  as  evening  fell  the  little  party 
halted  to  take  a  brief  rest  before 
attacking    the  rebel's  stronghold, 
which  lay  about  six  miles  off,  and 
which  they  desired  to  reach  at  mid- 
night.     Tarleton     had     received 
information   that  at  the  back  of 
Keith's  hut  there  was  an  open  or 
unglazed  window,  which  was  placed 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  above  the 
ground.      Shortly  after  midnight 
the  brave  English  Colonel  and  his 
companions  drew  up  in  front  of 
Keith's   hut.     In    a    loud    voice 
Tarleton  commanded  the  inmates 
of     the    hut    to     surrender    in 
the    King's    name.     Keith's  only 
answer     was     the     crack    of    a 
rifle    fired    through    one    of   the 
chinks,     which    sorely    wounded 
Tarleton's    horse,    and    narrowly 
missed    its   rider's    thigh.    Com- 
manding seven  of  his  men  to  keep 
the    desperado   well    occupied  in 
front,   Tarleton    and    the    eighth 
soldier  slipped  round  to  the  back  of 
the  hut,  where,  unobserved  by  its 
occupants,  Tarleton  mounted  on 
his    companion's    shoulder    and 
peeped  in  through   the   window. 
The  rest  of  the  story  shall  be  told 
in    the    words   of   an    American 
chronicler,who  writes  thus : — "Tar- 
leton immediately  saw  that  Keith 
had    two    rifles,  which    his    wife 
loaded     and     the     man     fired. 
Choosing  a  moment   when  both 
rifles  had  been   discharged,   and 
neither  was  completely  reloaded, 
Tarleton  sprang  suddenly  to  the 
sill  of  the  window  and  leaped  down 
upon   Keith.     Desperate  was  the 
struggle    that    ensued;    but   so 
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sadden  and  unexpected  was  the 
attack  that  the  Ameclcan  was 
unable  to  snatch  up  a  knife  or  nny 
other  weapon  before  he  was  locked 
in  Tarleton's  iron  embrace.  In 
vain  did  Keith's  wi£a  endeavour 
with  a  reloaded  musket  to  ahoot 
the  invadezw  Whenever  the 
muzzle  of  the  musket  pointed  in 
his  direction,  Tarleton  held  his 
adversary's  body  in  such  a  way 
that  the  enraged  woman  could  not 
kill  or  wound  Tarleton  without 
doing  as  much  or  more  harm 
to  .Jker  husband  also.  Mean- 
time the  eighth  soldier  had 
followed  his  leader's  example 
and  }amped  down  into  the  hut. 
Quiokly  opening  the  door  to  his 
comrades,  he  and  they  soon  had 
Keith  in  their  power,  and,  instead 
of  putting  him  to  death,  Tarleton, 
adxmring  and  respecting  the  man's 
courage,  determined  that  his  life 
shoiild.be  spared.  Before  many 
minutes  had  passed,  the  prisoner, 
nount^i  upon  a  bare-backed  horse, 
and  with  his  feet  tied  together 
under  the  belly,  was  on  his  way  to 
Tarleton's  quarters." 

The  American  rebellion  was 
djMvwing  i^pidly  to  ja  .close ;  but  in 
the  engagement  at  Guildford  Court- 
house Tarleton  received  the  only 
wound  that  ever  befell  him.  Two 
of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
were  sliced  off  by  a  sabre  cut ;  but 
so  skilful  and  happy  was  the  use 
that  he  subsequently  made  of  his 
wound  when  upon  the  hustings  at 
Liverpool  he  displayed  his  mangled 
hand  to  the  mob,  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  misfortune  was  of  advan- 
tage to  him  in  life.  Directly  he  re- 
turned to  England  he  was  received 
by  the  younger  officers  of  the 
British  army  as  the  hero  of  the 
American  War.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  at  once  admitted  him  to  his 
own  set;  his  good  looks  made  him 
univraiBally  popular  in  female 
society;  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
beautiful  '<Perdita,"  then  unat- 


tached, accepted  him  as  her  lover, 
until  he  cast  her  off,  to  marry,  in 
1793,  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Ancaster,  to  whom  her 
father  gave  a  considerable  dowry. 
It  was  always  mentioned,  to  Tarle- 
ton's discredit,  that  when  he  and 
Mary  Robinson,  alt'tu  "  Perdita," 
were  lovers  he  had  no  money,  and 
they  both  lived  upon  the  boontifiil 
pension  settled  upon  her  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Aft^f  many 
vicissitudes,  poor,  warm-hearted 
"  Perdita  "  died  in  1800,  having  in 
the  year  before  her  death  been 
appointed  to  the  management  of 
the  poetical  department  of  the 
Morning  PoU, 

Tarleton's  reputation  as  a  b&au 
sahreur  earned  for  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  his  native 
city — Liverpool — in  Parliament  for 
many  years.  He  was  first  elected 
for  Liverpool  in  1790,  and  sat* 
without  taking  an  active  part  in 
debate  until  1796,  when  a  General 
Election  took  place,  and  popular 
feeling  ran  very  high  against  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  friends. 
Tarleton  found  himself  confronted 
at  Liverpool  by  a  formidable  oppo- 
sition, organised  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  supporters,  who  put  forward 
John  Tarleton,  his  eldest  brother, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  sitting 
member's  seat.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  he  nutde 
such  deft  use  upon  the  hustings  of 
his  maimed  hand,  and  in  the  end 
his  military  achievements  and 
dashing  oratory  enabled  him  to 
triumph  over  his  more  staid  and 
prosaic  brother.  He  was  again 
opposed  in  1802,  and  continued  to 
sit  for  Liverpool  until  1812,  when 
he  yielded  up  his  seat  to  a  much 
greater  man  than  himself — George 
Canning.  Mr.  Charles  Boss,  in 
his  ''  Life  and  Times  of  Marquis 
Comwallis,"  contemptuously  dis- 
misses Tarleton's  Parliamentary 
career  by  saying,  '*  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  notorious  for  his 
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criticisms  upon  military  matters, 
;he  value  of  \7hich  may  be  esti- 
nated  from  the  fact  that  he  uni- 
lormly  condemned  the  Duke  of 
ffemngton." 

Once,  and  once  only,  the  Iron 
Duke,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
&nd  his  unsparing  critic  crossed 
iwords  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
[n  the  February  of  1809  public 
)pinion  was  emphatic  in  its  con- 
lemnation  of  the  termination  put 
;o  the  campaign  in  Portugal  by  th3 
Convention  of  Cintra.  The  thanks 
)f  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
7oted  in  January  of  that  year  to 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  the  skill, 
ralour,  and  ability  he  had  displayed 
kt  the  Battle  of  Vimiera,  and  in  this 
rote  of  thanks  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
lid  not  concur.  Availing  himself 
)f  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a 
Etesolution  condemning  the  Conven- 
;ion  of  Cintra,  which  Lord  Henry 
Petty  brought  forward  in  the  House 
>f  Commons,  Tarleton  made  a  flip- 
pant speech,  pointing  out  Sir 
Arthur's  mistakes  in  a  patronising 
ione,  and  with  an  assumed  air  of 
superiority  which  was  very  far  from 
^eing  acceptable  to  the  House. 

Immediately  after  he  had  sat 
lown,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  rose. 
[t  was  the  only  speech  that  the 
lero  of  Waterloo  ever  made  in  the 
Souse  of  Commons,  and  when  next 
lis  voice  was  heard  at  St.  Stephen's 
t  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
16  returned  thanks  for  the  patents 
>f  nobility  conferred  upon  him 
mccessively  as  Baron,  Earl, 
l^arquis,  and  Duke  of  Wellington. 
After  defending  the  Convention, 
md  explaining  fully  and  modestly 
ihe  military  operations  which  he 
bad  conducted  in  Portugal,  Sir 
Arthur  turned  upon  his  critic,  and 


good-humouredly  told  him  that 
he  would  much  rather  follow  his 
gallant  example  in  the  field  than 
his  advice  upon  military  matters. 
The  House  cheered  lustily,  and 
before  long  Tarleton  had  ceased  to 
be  a  member  of  it.  He  was  a  good 
specimen  of  that  large  class  of 
men  who  are  excellent  soldiers, 
and  were  never  meant  for  any- 
thing else. 

In  summing  up  his  career  and 
character,  it  has  been  well  said  of 
him  that  <'  his  name  deserves  to  be 
remembered  in  military  circles  as 
that  of  an  officer  who  had  many 
admirable  qualities  as  a  military 
leader,  whose  influence  over  his 
followers  was  pai^amount,  and 
whom  fatigue  could  not  tire  nor 
danger  subdue."  He  was,  more- 
over, a  capital  sportsman.  His  life 
was  protracted  until  1888,  when  he 
died  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  richly  rewarded  by  dignities 
and  military  pensions  for  the  very 
creditable  part  which  he  had  played 
in  the  American  Revolutionary 
War.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  General  Sumter,  com- 
monly known  in  South  Carolina  as 
the  **  swamp  fox,"  and  whose  name 
was  immortalised  by  being  be- 
stowed upon  the  fort  in  Charleston 
Harbour,  at  which  the  first  shot 
was  fired  in  the  American  War  of 
Secession  between  1861  and  1865, 
was  so  badly  wounded  by  Tarleton 
in  1780  that  his  death  was  con- 
fidently anticipated.  Instead  of 
dying,  he  lived  to  be  almost  a  cen- 
tenarian, and  the  idol  of  the  State 
in  which  he  passed  bis  long  life ; 
seeing  that  he  was  bom  in  1784 
and  died  in  1832,  in  his  ninety- 
ninth  year.  Tarleton,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  bom  in  1754  and  died 
in  1888. 
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A   Wild    Fox. 

HIS   SIDE    OP   THE    QUESTION. 


Perhaps  it  is  your  green  cover,  Mr. 
Bailt,  which  harmonises  with  the 
coloor  of  our  favourite  haunts,  or 
perhaps  it  is  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge   on  our  part  that  you  are 
devoted  to  our  preservation;  for 
certain  it  is  that  we  are  not  in  any 
way   scared    by    your    presence 
amount  US|  and  that  we  become 
acquamted  in  a   wonderful   way 
with  all  you  say  about  us.    Let 
me  tell  you  that  I  am  far  less  ac- 
customed   to    interviewers    than 
that  poor  '<  Imprisoned  Cub  "  who 
poured  out  his  troubles  to  you  a 
short  time  ago.    In  fact,  the  only 
human  being  whom  I  can  trust  to 
put  my  plain  story  before  you  is 
that   fakithful    old    earth-stopper, 
who  never  keeps  me  supperless,  if  I 
happen  to  be  stopped  in,  longer  than 
he  can  help,  and  whose  scent  and 
step  I  know  as  well  as  anything  in 
my  multifarious  haunts.    Let  me, 
in  the  first  instance,  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  "  Imprisoned 
Cub's"  story.      He  is  one  of  a 
tribe  that  is  getting  more  common 
and  numerous  amongst  us  every 
year.  I  look  on  him  with  pity,  not 
unmixed  with   pleasure,  because, 
although   I   to   a   certain  extent 
despise  him,  I  cannot  altogether  be 
ungrateful    to    him,    for   he    so 
often    affords   food    for   hounds, 
satisfaction  to  keepers,  blood  for 
the  huntsmen,  glory  to  poor  sports- 
men, and  an  escape  for  me,  that  I 
am    honest   enough   to   confess, 
looking  at  it  from  a  selfish  point 
of  view,  that  the  presence  amongst 
us  of  these  half -tamed  brutes  that 
rejoice  in  the  name  of  foxes  does 
amuse    hounds,    huntsman,    and 
field,  much  to  the  relief  of  such  as 
I  am,  now  an  old,  grey-bearded 
warrior,  that  have  retired  into  quiet 


quarters,  where  hounds  seldom  dis- 
turb me,  and,  if  thej  do,  it  is 
generally  in  cub -hunting  time, 
when  their  energies  are  devoted  to 
younger  friends  rather  than  to 
myself. 

Let  me  also  confess  with  sadn^s 
that  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  these  imprisoned  cubs,  so  do  the 
stock  of  wild  foxes,  amongst  whom 
I  proudly  claim  a  place,  decrease. 
This  must  be  so,  for  so  many  of 
our  wild  litters  are  picked  up  or 
dug  out  by  loathsome  keepers, 
poachers,  or  fox-haters,  and  made 
a  market  of — ^and  a  good  market, 
too.  And  then  the  requirements  of 
hunting  countries  in  the  way  of 
foxes  are  much  greater  than  when 
I  was  a  cub,  and  so  much  more  so 
than  when  my  great  greyhound  fox 
grandsire  was  a  cub,  that  it  seems 
almost  a  necessity  that  coverts 
should  be  replenished  annuallj 
with  turned-down  foxes,  even  where 
owned  by  less  shooting  -  loving 
people  than  <<old  Throgmorton" 
of  your  cab's  story.  Thus  it 
comes  that  we  are  gradually  being 
pushed  out  of  existence  by  the  want 
of  wild  breeding-grounds,  the  taint 
of  mange,  and  half-tameness,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  abominable  pug- 
dog  and  foreign  crosses  which  are 
turned  down  in  our  midst. 

But  I  promised  you  my  story. 
I  was  bom  in  Owston  Wood — a 
true  Leicestershire  fox.  My  pedi- 
gree will  bear  inspection,  for  no 
impostors  have  been  allowed  to 
roam  there  during  n^ny  genera- 
tions back  of  my  ancestors.  Of  this 
I  have  often  been  assured.  It  was  as 
much  as  their  life  was  worth  to  be 
interlopers  there.  Well,  I  need 
hardly  describe  the  glories  of  old 
Owston,  lying  as  it  does  on  the  high 
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idge  of  Leicestershire,  surrounded 
>j  fine  wild,  undulating  pastures, 
lommanding  a  view  of  the 
rales  of  Leicester  on  the  one  side, 
mi  of  Oakham  on  the  other; 
mjoying,  too,  the  society  that 
luoh  snug  places  as  Launde  Wood, 
Prior's  Coppice,  Wardley  Wood, 
Dilton,  and  Banksborough  afforded, 
dl  which  glorious  homes  of  foxes 
>ore  little  taint  of  the  half-tame 
element  in  my  young  and  athletic 
lays.  If  it  did  perchance  hold 
inch  a  tenant,  he  was  soon  driven 
mt  into  a  neighbouring  hedgerow, 
knd  a  Oottesmore  or  Quom  hound 
lore  his  jacket  when  he  came 
kcross  him.  Let  me  add  also  that 
we  invariably  made  use  of  him 
^hen  we  were  hard  pressed  by 
lonnds,  by  rousting  him  up  to  be 
dewed,  hunted,  and  eaten,  made 
;o  do  duty  as  the  genuine  hunted 
:ox  that  had  lain  down  in  a  hedge- 
row and  died  gamely  in  the  open  I 

For  here  let  me  tell  you  that 
rery,  very  seldom  does  a  genuine 
Grild  fox,  if  he  be  in  condition,  lie 
lown  before  hounds ;  his  one  idea 
is  to  keep  going  on  and  on  till  he 
lies.  It  may  be  only  a  crawl  at 
limes,  but  even  then  he  is  husband- 
ng  his  strength  for  a  final  struggle. 
B[e  may,  and  often  does,  throw 
limself  down  early  in  a  run  to 
>affle  hounds,  when  they  or  the 
lorsemen  are  pressing  upon  him 
lOO  closely,  and  he  is  unable  to 
nake  his  point.  He  thus  gains, 
i:enerally,  the  amount  of  start  that 
le  requires  to  fairly  measure  his 
)Owers  and  resources  with  his 
>ursuers'. 

The  old  earthstopper  was  our 
»nly  visitor,  and  he  a  distant  and 
vary  one,  at  our  earth  during  my 
roung  days ;  indeed,  to  be  more 
kccurate,  I  believe  I  was  stubb-bred, 
ind  moved  into  a  strong  rabbit- 
lole  before  I  knew  much  about 
ife.  In  such  a  covert  as  Owston 
t  was  no  use  even  for  the  Oottesmore 
}itohes  to  try  its  thickets  in  August 
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or  September   with  any  hope  of 
routing  us  out  as   cubs.     Gillson 
certainly  paid  us  an  early  visit, 
and  I  learnt  the  sound  of  his  voice 
and  horn,  and  made  the  somewhat 
near  acquaintance  of  hounds  ;  but 
there    was    always    the    stronger 
scent  of  my  elders  to  divert  their 
attention,     and    no    straight-cut 
rides  to  force  me  into  view,  so  that 
hounds  soon  slipped  away  with  my 
mother  to  Launde  Wood,  and  we 
were  allowed  to  grow  into  fine  full- 
grown,  foxes    ere  the  rain,  frost, 
and    snow   had  sufficiently  bared 
the  covert  so  that  hounds  could 
become    masters    of    the     situa- 
tion.   Ah  1  that  was  a  day  never 
to  be  forgotten.     I  can  even  enter 
into  the  imprisoned  cub's  fedings 
when  he  told  you  how  he  broke 
away  the  first  time  under  the  first 
whip's    eye  for     his    rabbit-hole 
retreat,  the  only  place  of  safety  he 
knew.    I  did  the  same,  but,  in  my 
case,  known  haven  there  was  none. 
Owston   Wood  was  my  all  in  all. 
I  had  heard  of  Prior's  Coppice  and 
Burrow  Hill,    and    Imew  where 
Launde    Wood    was ;     but    oh ! 
those  undulating  ridge-and-furrow 
pastures  seemed  endless  in  the  day- 
time, and  there  was  not  a  hound  in 
the  pack  that  could  not  go  nearly 
as  fast  as  I  could  in  the  open.    I 
was    out    on     the     Tilton     side, 
and    I    dare  say     Tilton     Wood 
would     have     been     my    safest 
point,  had  I  known  it  better ;  but, 
as  it  was,  I  swung  to  the  right, 
and  went  tearing  along  where  fields 
seemed  to  dip  into  hollows  and  rise 
again,    nothing  but    grass,  with 
the  screaming  voices  of  the  pack 
close  behind  me,  until  I  saw  the 
point  of  a  hill  before  me,  and  there, 
happily,    was   shelter  in  Burrow 
Hill,  where  there   was   an  open 
earth,    and    hoimds    were    just 
baulked  of  my  blood.    "  Ah  I  "  I 
heard  Qillson  say,  '<  it  was  a  cracker, 
my  lord.    They  told  me  he  looked 
like  a  cub  when  he  went  away,  but 
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these  Owsion  enbs  are  as  good  as 
most  old  foxes,  and  he  seems  to 
have  known  his  way  to  a  Qaom 
earth";  and  then,  to  his  hounds, 
"  Come  away,  my  dea^s ;  come 
away,  and  leave  him." 

From  there  I  wandered  down 
still  further  into  the  Qaom  eoontry, 
being  considerably  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  going  back  to 
Owston  just  then,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Twyford  and 
Gartree  Hill,  where  there  was 
lots  of  foxy  company,  but  none  so 
good-looking  as  those  I  had  left 
behind  on  the  hills.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  became 
aware  that  hounds  were  to  be  my 
disturbers  again.  This  time  the 
voice  of  the  huntsman  had  a  pecu- 
liarly silver  note  that  I  shall  never 
forget,  and  I  was  also  aware  that 
the  gathering  of  horsemen  was 
prod^ous  as  they  talked  and 
moved  about  at  the  far  comers  of 
the  covert.  Here  I  could  not  help 
being  viewed  across  one  of  the 
straight-cut  rides  in  the  black- 
thorns, and  toot,  toot,  toot !  went 
Tom  Firr's  horn  (for  it  was  no  less 
a  man  than  he  against  whom  I 
had  to  pit  myself  to-day).  Had  I 
been  older  and  more  experienced,  I 
should  have  swung  back  for  one 
more  tum  in  the  covert  before 
deciding  to  break,  for  the  twofold 
reason  of  giving  myself  a  bit  more 
time  before  starting  on  my  race  for 
Ufe,  as  abo  in  the  hope  that  by 
this  means  another  aspiring  fox 
might  be  viewed  away  first,  and 
save  me  the  bother  of  being 
hunted  for  that  day  at  least. 

However,  in  those  days  I  was 
too  bold,  and  away  I  went  at  the 
left-hand  comer  of  the  covert  and 
down  across  the  bottom  and  over 
to  Burdett's  Covert  (you  see  I  have 
leamt  all  the  names  of  places 
worth  knowing),  and  on  to  where 
I  had  gained  a  haven  bef  ora 

This  was  rather  an  up-and-down 
start,  and  kept  my  pursuers  well 


in  the  background  ;  bni,  alas !  my 
pet  earth  had  been  stopped,  and  as 
I  squatted  under  the  hedge  at  the 
top  of  the  wood,  uncertain  what  to 
do,  or  where  to  go,  a  jellow-coUaced 
whip  came  galloping  up,  and  I  fdt 
I  was  comered.    The  pluck  of  a 
wild  fox  came  to  my  rescue ;  so, 
slipping  along  within  the  covert^  I 
crept  out  at  the  left-hand  side,  and, 
favoured  by  the  ground,  had  got  a 
good  start  before  he  spied  me.    I 
had  not  time  to  touch  the  Pundi- 
bowl,  as,  skirting  Somerby  village, 
I  gave  my  enemies  a  taste  of  Uie 
plough  as  I  journeyed  on  towards 
Enossington,  comfortable  in   not 
being  hurried.      Here    I  got  my 
second  wind  till  I  came  to  Enos- 
sington.   StiU  sticking  to  the  hi^ 
land  and  working    round   to  the 
right,  the  ground  was  very  broken, 
and  I  had  to  creep  In  and  out  of 
some  awkward  bottoms  as  I  left 
Braunston  on  my  left,  and  at  last^ 
fairly  pumped,  reached  Prior's  Cop- 
pice.   Here  at  least  was  a  haven 
where  I  could  cheat  Mr.  IPirr  and 
all  the  Quom  swells,  thought  I;  but 
no  earth  could  I  find.     I  disturbed 
fresh  foxes,    but    they    one    and 
all  managed  to  elude  pursuit.      At 
last,  after  gaining  a  momentaiy 
respite,  I  mi^ea  final  dash  into  the 
open,  a  weary  specimen,  although 
still  plucky.    Over  the  wide  pas- 
tures that  slope   down    to  Coles 
Lodge  I  ran,  and  Firr's  hora  told 
me  that  he  was  in  my  wake.    Qd 
the  opposite  hill  I  saw  the  daik 
outline  of  a  covert,  which  turned 
out  to  be  Launde  Park  Wood ;  but 
I    dared   not   enter  it.      Only  a 
stratagem  saved   me;    for,   after 
crossing   the    brook,    and   going 
half-way  up  the  hill,   I  doubled 
down  a  deep  watery    gully,  and 
took  a  fresh  line  up  the  brook  as 
soon   as  hounds   had   passed  it. 
Thank  heaven  I  the  crash  of  musis 
ceased.    The  horn  twanged,  and 
hounds  were    held   forward   into 
Launde  Park  Wood,  where  there 
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"were  plenty  of  foxes  to  employ 
-fehem  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  'Tis 
true^  a  straggling  horseman,  as  he 
crossed  the  brook,  viewed  me,  and 
raised  a  feeble  halloo,  which  he 
seemed  ashamed  to  repeat,  so  far 
-was  he  behind  the  flyers  of  the 
bunt.  Thas,  in  my  first  season, 
liad  I  beaten  the  Cottesmore  and 
the  Quom  over  what  I  have  often 
heard  described  as  their  best 
scenting  country. 

You  will  think  me  a  brag,  Mr. 
Bablt,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  of  all 
my  victories  when  in  the  zenith  of 
my  powers :  how  I  have  mastered 
Gillson  from  Wardley  Wood  (such  a 
nice  place !),  by  Bidlington  to  Man- 
ton's  Qorse,  and  ran  them  out  of 
scent  on  a  pilgrimage  back  towards 
my  old  haunt,  Owston  Wood,  and 
how  on  that  occasion  the  cry  for 
second  horses,  especially  from  the 
Quomites,  I  afterwards  heard,  was 
lamentable ;  and  how  I  smelt  the 
carcase  of  more  than  one  dead 
horse  in  the  bottom  below  Braun- 
ston ;  how,  too,  I  have  had  a  long 
pilgrimage  from  Launde  by  Lod- 
dington  and  Belton  to  AUexton, 
and  saved  myself  in  Mr.  Femie's 
country.  But  here  I  never  cared  to 
stay  long :  the  breed  of  foxes  was 
too  tainted  there,  and  so  many  I 
met  had  tales  of  early  imprison- 
ment to  relate  to  me — and,  more 
than  that,  I  scratched  my  back 
with  barbed  wire  in  that  country, 
which  I  never  used  to  do  in  the 
Quom  or  dear  old  Cottesmore 
countries. 

Of  course,  I  have  learnt  many 
lessons  in  my  time,  some  of  which 
it  would  not  be  good  for  the  pros- 
perity of  my  race  in  the  future  to 
enlarge  upon  here ;  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  it  is  essential  to  get  a 
fair  start — a  mile  at  least — if  you 
intend  to  make  your  point  good, 
and  not  to  be  buffeted  about  and 
headed  almost  into  the  jaws  of 
hounds  before  you  have  had  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  away. 


Nowadays  hunting  brings  so 
many  more  people  about  the 
country  than  it  used  to  do,  I  am 
told.  There  are  sure  to  be  second- 
horse  men  prowling  about,  and 
every  footman  and  labourer  is  on 
the  look-out  to  view  and  shout  at  us. 
Thank  heaven,  there  are  not  many 
ploughmen  about  or  stock  in  those 
wild  pastures  during  the  winter 
months,  and  the  roads  are  few  and 
far  between  where  the  carriage 
and  bicycle  people  can  bother  us — 
although  I  hear  of  other  countries 
where  foxes  fall  victims  to  these 
unnecessary  foes.  Our  Leicester- 
shire fences,  too,  are  an  unmixed 
blessing  to  us.  They  are  strong 
enough  to  impede  hounds — yes^ 
and  the  majority  of  horsemen,  too,^ 
if  they  will  go  on  trying  to  jump* 
them  all  day  long,  as  some  of 
them  delight  in  doing.  How  often 
I  have  heard  the  raUs  cracking  in 
my  rear,  even  when  the  hounda 
are  off  my  scent !  The  ridge  and 
furrow  also  helps  us,  and  impedes, 
horses.  I  have  often  run  up  a 
deep  furrow  unseen,  and  given 
them  the  slip.  I  have  even  laid 
down  in  one,  so  flat  that  the  whole 
pack  has  over-run  me,  and  I  have 
doubled  back  and  gained  the  day. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  I 
prefer  a  pack  with  plenty  of  music 
to  one  that  seems  to  steal  upon 
you  without  warning.  It  is  well 
to  know  exactlv  where  your  enemies 
are,  and  mute  hounds  I  have  always 
noticed  are  fast,  and  try  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  you ;  in  covert 
especially  I  hate  them.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  silent 
huntsman.  One  of  my  favourite 
vixens  fell  a  victim  to  this  unfair 
proceeding,  and  my  narrowest 
escapes  have  been  through  not 
having  a  fair  warning  until  the 
pack  was  all  around  me.  Do  not 
mistake  me:  I  do  not  include 
Gillson  or  Firr  in  this  accusation ; 
for  the  former  at  least  always  gave 
me  fair  warning — ^in  fact,  I  some- 
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times  thoaght  he  meant  to   give 
me  my  life,  for  he  was  not  in  such 
a  horrj  to  come  away    after  me. 
If,     hoireTer,     these     huntsmen 
happened    to    be    laid   up,  their 
whips      being     hontsmen,      this 
used     to    happen.      We      foxes 
grow  bold,  no   doubt,    while   we 
become  more  canning.    It  is  only 
fair    that    our    younger    friends 
should  do  duty  for  us  oftener  as 
we  get  older,  and  many  is  the  time 
I  have  slipped  back  after  stirring  a 
son  or  grandson  to  do  the  day's 
work   for   me.    Yet,    even   now, 
when  I  have  seen  more  smnmers 
than  most  foxes  (six  at  least),  and 
am  become  grizzly  about  the  nose 
and  shaggy  of  coat,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  a 
visit  to  my  old   quarters,  and  a 
courtship  with  my  favourite  old 
vixen,  if  happily  she  is  yet  alive, 
for  I  cannot  quite  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  mongrel  brutes  I  find 
myself  associated  with  here.    It  is 
hard,  however,  to  find  that  you  get 
the  cold  shoulder  where  you  were 
once  master  of  the  situation ;  for  I 
am    obliged    to    admit    that    of 
foxes,  as  of  other  creatures,  it  has 
to  be  said  that  youth  prevails,  and 
that  the  sharpest  teeth  and  most 
diuBhing   temperament    carry   the 
day.    Who   knows,  too,  whether 
or  not  Oillson  and  the  Cottesmore 
bitches  will  not  this  season  tear  the 
old  warrior's  jacket  when  he  ven- 
tures amongst  them  in  February  ? 
I  know  that  my  lot  has  been  cast 
in  the  domain  of  foxdom  surpass- 
ing any  other  in  advantages.    I 
have  no  lugubrious  tales  of  hostile 
keepers  to  tell  you   about.    The 
only   shooters    ttiat   bothered  us 
were  farmers  and  their  spaniels, 
who  used  to  work  through  the  big 
hedgerows  and  outskirts  of  coverts ; 
and  very  few  of  them  were  hostile 
to  us,  or  ever  set  a  trap  on  purpose 
to  catch  us.    Owston  Wood  was 
always  sacred  to  us,  thanks  to  its 
honoured    old    squire,  who  lived 


hard  by.    As  I  heard  it  once  said 
by    two    farmers   returning  from 
Oakham,  '<  It  pays  us  better  to  be 
friends  to  these  'ere    foxes  than 
anything  else  we  have  to  do  with." 
And  you  should  have   heard  the 
to-do  there  was    last    season   at 
Burrow  Bill  when  thft  Prince  of 
Wales  came  down !     They  built  a 
wooden  house  for  him  on   the  Unp 
of  the  hill,  and  Lord  Iionsdale  had 
a  big  tuck-out  for  every  farmer  ia 
the  country,  with  champagne  flow- 
ing like  fun.    Then  all  the  officers 
in  the  country  tried  to  break  their 
necks    over   those  rasf^rs    bdow 
the    hill;    but,    as      a     Bordett 
Covert  fox,  that  was  witness    of 
the    scene,  told    me    afterwards, 
Tom  Firr  looked  the  least  happf 
of  the  lot,  because  his  hounds  were 
not  there.    That  Quom  country  is 
done  in  swell  style  nowadays,  lean 
assure  you;  and  the  ladies  that 
come  out — such  a  tribe  of  them ! 
And  donH  they  ride,    that's   all! 
Jealousy,  they  say,  it  is  that  makes 
them  use  those    little    spurs    so 
much;  but  I  do  not  believe  thej 
would  ever  carry  their  rivalry  so  ftf 
as  to  ride  over  us  foxes  if  they  had 
the  chance.    The  tale  once  reached 
me  from  Cheshire  of  a  fox  having 
been  ridden  over  and  killed.    He 
must  have  been  one  of  the  **  Im- 
prisoned Cub  "  sort,  I  should  think. 
I  never  was  hxmted  by  the  Bd- 
voir  hounds,  although  I  have  heud 
them   running  about  Leesthorpe, 
having  come  across  the  river  from 
Burbidge's  Covert  to  Wild  Lodge. 
They  are  very  beautiful  hounds,  l^ 
all  accounts,  but  I  think  I  could 
beat  them  and   their    huntsman, 
even  now  in  my  old  age  ;  but  I  will 
not  go  and  try.    You  talked  aboot 
having  a  likeness  taken,  Mr.  Bah.!, 
of  the  imprisoned  cub.     Should  I 
be  presuming  in  expressing  a  widi 
that  you  should  have  a  likened 
of   me   to   set   alongside  of  it? 
I  fancy  I  should  have  a  host  of 
admirers — at  least,  I  should  hate 
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lad  if  I  had  been  taken  in  my 
>rinie.  I  would  not  condescend  to 
tit  or  stand  for  a  photographer ;  but 
f  yoQ  have  a  genuine  artist,  who 
vonld  not  mind  putting  on  the 
Murthstopper's  clothes  for  a  bit,  I 
vould  give  him  the  chance  of 
Baking  his  fortune.  I  am  told  that 
Liandseer  once  painted  a  good  fat 
Scotch  fox;  but  such  as  we  of 
Dwston  are  have  never,  I  believe, 
^et  hung  on  a  sportsman's  wall, 
^nd,  for  all  that,  its  value  would  be 
mmense,  for  we  crown  the  king  of 
{ports,  and  without  us  what  would 
[jeicestershire  or,  indeed,  the 
British  Isles  bel  Look  at  that 
vehite  tag  of  mine,  how  it  sets  off 
ny  brush,  and  gives  an  elegant 
inish  to  the  length  and  symmetry 
)f  my  frame.  Take  note  of  my 
lapering  nose  and  exquisite  setting- 
>n  of  my  head  and  ears.  Try  the 
nuscles  of  my  fore-arms  and  thighs, 
pfhich  have  never  as  yet  failed  me 
n  the  day  of  trial ;  whilst  the  rich 


hue  of  my  tawny  coat  is  un- 
equalled by  any  other  animal  in 
creation.  Can  any  but  a  greyhound 
fox  boast  of  these  characteristics 
to  the  full  ?  I  trow  not.  It  is  he 
that  is  destined  to  uphold  the  glory 
of  the  chase,  if  any  animal  can  do 
so.  It  is  he  that  is  to  be  found  in 
appreciable  numbers  only  in  the  high 
lands  of  Leicestershire,  the  higher 
wolds  of  Yorkshire,  and  ncountains 
of  Wales  and  Cumberland.  It  is 
he  that  is  being  slowly  yet  surely 
pushed  out  of  existence  by  the  cur 
fox  of  lower  degree,  that  has  not 
the  stamina  to  withstand  a  long 
and  fast  chase  as  he  has. 

But,  there,  I  am  boasting.  I  am 
but  a  fox  after  all,  and  if  the 
Nimrod  Club  want  mv  likeness, 
they  must  send  and  get  it.  I  hear 
that  they  have  already  a  goodly 
show  of  our  masks,  and  I  think 
they  ought  to  make  me  a  life 
member,  as  I  am  not  yet  decapi- 
tated. BORDEBEB. 


Animal  Painters. 

IX.— SAMUEL    HOWITT. 
Bt   Sib    Waltbb   Oilbet,  Babt. 


[n  the  previous  biographies  of 
knimal  painters  which  have  ap- 
)eared  in  this  magazine  the  meagre- 
less  in  some  cases,  and  in  others 
;he  absence  altogether,  of  particu- 
acs  of  parentage,  birthplace,  early 
ife,  and  death  of  the  painter  may 
lave  been  .a  subject  of  comment. 
These  omissions  have,  however, 
irisen  from  no  oversight,  but  from 
;he  simple  fact  that  history  has 
ailed  to  place  on  record  any  such 
particulars  of  the  lives  of  these 
)arly  English  artists. 

In  those  cases  where  the  slightest 
Jue  could  be  obtained,  it  has  been 
loUowed  up  by  communicating  with 
;hose    in    possession   of    the    old 


registers  of  births  and  deaths  in 
remote  places  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  subject  of  the  present  article  is 
no  exception  to  information  ob- 
tained in  this  way. 

Samuel  Howitt  was  bom  in 
1767,  and  buried  in  the  parish  o£, 
St.  Pancras,  Middlesex,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21st,  1828.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Quaker  family  in  Notting- 
hamshire possessed  of  independent 
means.  During  his  residence  at 
Chigwell,  near  Epping  Forest, 
having  lost  his  fortune,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  art,  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  acted  as  drawing-master 
at  Dr.  Goodenough's  academy  at 
Ealing. 
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It  is  oeriain  that  Howitt  had  a 
knowledge  of  sport  and  of  the  habits 
of  qnadrapeds,  wild  animals,  and 
birds,  as  withont  saoh  knowledge 
he  never  coold  have  prodaced  the 
works  which  came  from  his  brash 
in  early  life. 

From  the  commencement  of  his 
artistic  life  until  his  death  ho  most 
have  been  a  diligent  worker,  judg- 
ing from  what  he  has  left  behind. 
He  confined  himself  almost  ezolu- 
sivelj  to  subjects  of  sport  and 
natural  history,  working  both  in 
oils  and  water-colours,  and  en- 
graved manv  of  his  own  works, 
which  are  drawn  in  a  free  and 
animated  style. 

Howitt  was  closely  associated 
with  the  celebrated  designer  and 
caricaturist,  Thomas  Bowlandson, 
whose  sister  he  married,  and  many 
of  his  works,  particularly  his  figure 
subjects/  show  a  distinct  similarity 
in  touch  to  those  of  his  more 
famous  brother-in-law. 

It  was  in  1788,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  that  he  exhibited  his 
first  works  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  viz.,  three 
coloured  drawings,  entitled  ^*  Hunt- 
ing Subjects  ";  while  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1784,  the  catalogue  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  notes  the  exhi- 
bition by  him  of  a  picture  described 
as  a  '<  Hunting  Piece,"  his  address 
being  given  as  8,  Coventry  Street, 
Haymarket. 

He  also  in  1788  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  British  Artists  three 
coloured  drawings  of  hunting  sub- 
jects. 

In  1785  Howitt  was  residing  at 
Bicbmond  in  Yorkshire,  and  again 
exhibited  in  the  Boyal  Academy  two 
works — "  View  of  the  Ruins  of  an 
Abbey  near  Bichmond,  Yorkshire," 
and  <<Fairlop  Oak,  Hainault  Forest, 
Essex." 

He  did  not  exhibit  agi^n  at 
the  Boyal  Academy  till  1798,  when 
he  appears  to  have  returned  to 
London,  his  address  being  4,  Old 


Gompton  Street,  Boho.  Thetitfe 
of  his  two  pictures  were  '*  Jaequet 
and  the  Deer:  a  Sketch  vide 
Shakespeare,"  and  "AFozHimt." 
From  the  same  London  address, 
in  1794,  he  exhibited  a  plctore 
entitled  "  Smugglers  Alarmed." 

In  1800,  after  an  interval  (d  six 
years,  we  find  him  residii^  at  40, 
Charing  Cross,  and  exhibiting  two 
pictures,  both  entitled  *'I>eer"; 
after  which  date  nothing  more  of 
his  appeared  in  the  Boyal  Academy 
until  1814,  when  from  his  address 
at  Bullock's  Museum,  Piccadilly,  he 
showed  a  picture  called  ''Dead 
Game."  The  next  year  was  his  last 
exhibit  at  the  Boyal  Academy — a 
war  piece,  '<  Bella,  horrida  Bella." 
At  this  time  he  had  removed  to  18] 
Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

Hewitt's  water-colour  drawings, 
and  other  works,  are  to  be  seen  in 
private  collections,  and  many  of 
them  show  that  he  was  a  praciieal 
sportsman.  A  set  of  four  ccdouied 
Swings,  dated  1798,  areezoeUent 
examples  of  fox-hunting  at  that 
period,  and  the  incidents  accurately 
delineated,  the  subjects  being 
''Puttmg  Hounds  in  Cover," 
"Away,"  "Full  Cry,"  "The 
Death."  In  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  there  are  three  of  his 
works,  "In  Full  Cry,"  "A 
Council  of  Animals,"  "lAon  and 
Lioness." 

On  reference  to  the  publica- 
tions of  engraved  pictures  from 
his  works  there  will  be  seen  in 
the  Aimali  of  Sporting  for  the 
years  1826, 1827,  and  1828  three 
pictures  —  "  Pheasants  Basking," 
"Partridges,"*  Bloodhounds";  in 
the  New  Sporting  Magazins  for 
the  years  1832,  1837,  and  1840 
three  pictures — "  Owls,"  "Leopaid 
Seizing  an  Antelope,"  "Elk  Pursued 
by  Wolves";  in  the  SporOfig 
Beview  for  the  year  1848  one 
picture  —  "Deer  in  Windsor 
Forest." 

The   following,  amongst   other 
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publications,  contain  plates  from 
his  works,  viz. : — 

«*  Thoughts  on  Hanting/'  by 
Peter  Beokford,  Esq.,  published 
by  D.  Bremner,  London,  1798: 
six  plates,  ''  Hare  Hanting  "  ;  five 
plates,  **  Fox  Hunting," and  others. 

"  British  Sportsmen,"  by  Samuel 
Howitt,  published  by  S.  Qosnell  in 
1800,seventy-two  plates;  and  a  new 
edition,  published  by  Edward  Orme, 
London,  in  1812,  seventy  plates. 

''  Sporting  Anecdotes,"  published 
in  1804,  some  of  the  plates  being 
by  Samuel  Howitt. 

"  Oriental  Field  Sports,"  by 
Captain  Thomas  Williamson.  A 
complete  description  of  the  wild 
sports  of  the  East,  exhibiting 
the  natural  history  of  the  ele- 
phant, tiger,  &o.  The  drawings 
were  made  by  Samuel  Howitt 
from  the  designs  taken  by  Captain 
Williamson  during  his  twentyyears' 
residence  in  Bengal,  and  published 
in  1808.   Two  vols.,  sixty  plates. 

"  Foreign  Field  Sports,"  by  J. 
Heaviside  Clark,  published  in  1814. 
110  coloured  plates,  including  a 
supplement  of  New  South  Wales. 
Many  of  the  plates  in  this  work 
are  by  Samuel  Howitt. 

"  A  New  Work  of  Animals,"  pub- 
lished by  Fidward  Orme,  principally 
designed  from  the  Fables  of  iEsop, 
Gay,  and  Phoedrus,  with  100  finely- 
etched  plates  drawn  from  life. 
(This  was  originally  issued  in  parts, 
commencing  January,  1809.)  On 
the  page  between  the%itle-page  and 
frontispiece  is  the  following  adver- 
tisement : — 

The  publisher  respectfully  informs  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Howitt's  performanoes, 
the  lovers  of  natural  history,  and  the 
public  at  large,  that  this  woik  is  intended 
to  form  a  most  unique  collection  of 
animals,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
has  never  before  been  done  by  any 
British  artist.  Mr.  Howitt  has  pre- 
ferred representing  most  of  the  animals 
in  fables,  as  allowing  more  scope  for 
delineating  the  expression,  the  character, 
and  the  passions;  it  also  affords  an 
opportunity  to>  give   a   portraiture  of 


many  differant  species  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds.  The  artist,  studious  to  attain 
correctness,  hopes  he  may  deserve  the 
approbation  of  the  natural  historian, 
and  assist  the  pencil  of  the  designer 
who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  pay 
the  same  attention  to  this  branch  of  the 
art. 

A  preface,  title-page,  and  index  will 
be  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  work. 

There  were  also  copies  of  this  work 
published  with  100  plates  coloured 
by  hand. 

"British  Preserve,"  published  by 
Sherwood,'  Gilbert,  and  Piper, 
London,  182S:  forty-three  plates, 
including  wild  animals  and  birds. 

The  <<  Dictionary  of  National 
BiograjErtiy"  also  states  that  his 
great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hastings,  possesses  a  large  number 
of  his  works,  and  that  examples  of 
them  are  in  the  print-room  of  the 
British  Museum. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Howitt 
was  a  self-taught  artist,  distin- 
guished by  his  skill  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  wild  animals,  and  iUus- 
trating  the  hunting  of  them  with 
great  accuracy  and  spirit.  He  was 
likewise  an  industrious  and  prolific 
artist  and  etcher,  w:hile  ms  nu^ 
merous  works  hand  down  to  the 
present  generation  the  sport  and 
practices  of  our  forefathers. 

TAKIXO  WILD  H0B8XS. 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated 
account  of  what  was  written  when 
Howitt's  picture  appeared  in  the 
Sporting  Magcuine  in  1801,  on  the 
system  of  capturing  wild  horses  on 
the  extensive  plains  of  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  New  Servia: — 
«  There  are  great  annual  fairs  held 
in  these  provinces,  some  weeks 
before  which  time  proper  persons 
(supplied  with  provisions  for  several 
days)  are  sent  out  in  order  to  select 
(from  the  studs  and  herds  scattered 
over  the  plains)  such  horses  as  they 
judge  to  be  of  age  and  sizo  proper 
for  sale,  and  which  are  genendly 
from  four  to  six  years  old.    These 
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are  separated  from  the  troop,  leaving 
the  brood  mares  and  rising  colts 
for  future  years. 

*'The  first  separation  of  theee 
horses  is  a  task  of  considerable 
labour  and  risk,  and  iff,  as  it  were, 
a  continual  hunt  from  morning  till 
night,  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  before  a  young  sturdy  horse 
can  be  separated  ^m  his  com- 
panions he  will  run  open-mouthed 
on  his  pursuers,  who  are  obliged  in 
their  turn  to  fly,  and  by  that 
means  avoid  his  rage. 

*'  When  these  selectors  (or  horse 
hunters,  as  they  may  be  more 
properly  called)  have  parted  and 
need  twenty  or  thirty  from  the 
great  troop  or  herd,  they  are  drove 
to  a  place  at  several  miles  distant, 
which  is  fenced  round  with  strong 
and  high  hurdles ;  around  which, 
at  about  every  thirty  yards,  a 
person  is  stationed,  each  with 
a  heavy  •  thonged  whip,  in 
order  to  keep  them  in  check, 
and    to    prevent    their   breaking 


through,  which,  however,  is  fre- 
quently done,  notwithstanding 
their  utmost  vigilance. 

«<  This  is  the  first  place  of  re- 
straint; here  it  is  that  the  fiery 
Turkish  steed  first  feels  the  Ices  of 
liberty — ^he  is  forced  from  those 
rich  and  luxuriant  pastures  on 
which  he  freely  fed,  from  those 
open  and  extensive  plains  over 
which  he  delighted  to  range,  and 
is  dragged  to  be  immured  in  a 
dose  and  perhaps  stinking  Gabon, 
punished  upon  every  whim  or 
caprice,  and  ever  after  doomed 
to     be     the     abject     slave     of 


To  illustrate  Hewitt's  work  we 
select  a  reproduction  of  the  piotore, 
"Taking  Wild  Horses,"  referred 
to  in  the  above  extract.  An  en- 
graving is  also  given  of  ''The 
Chase,"  this  picture  having  heen 
suggested  to  Howitt  by  a  perusal  of 
the  following  passage  from  the  cele- 
brated poem  of  that  name  composed 
by  William  Somervile  in  1786 : — 


THE  CHASE. 

«        •        •        «        .        Then  to  the  copse. 

Thick  with  entangling  grass,  or  prickly  furze, 

With  silence  lead  thy  many-colour'd  hounds, 

In  all  their  beauty's  pride.    See!  how  they  range 

Dispersed ;  how  busily,  this  way  and  that, 

Thev  cross,  examining,  with  curious  nose, 

Each  likely  haunt.     Hark!  on  the  drag  I  hear 

Their  doubtful  notes,  preluding  to  a  cry 

More  nobly  full,  and  swell'd  with  every  mouth. 

As  straggling  armies,  at  the  trumpet's  voice. 

Press  to  their  standard;  hither  all  repair, 

And  hurry  through  the  woods  with  hast^  step, 

Bustling  and  full  of  hope ;  now,  driven  m  heaps, 

They  push,  they  strive,  while  from  his  kennel  sneaks 

The  conscious  villain.    See !  he  skulks  along, 

Sleek,  at  {he  shepherd's  cost,  and  plump,  with  meals 

Purloin'd :  so  thrive  the  wicked  here  below. 

Though  high  his  brush  he  bear,  though,  tipped  with  whit^ 

It  gaily  shme,  yet  ere  the  sun,  declined,  , 

Recall  the  shades  of  night,  the  pamper'd  rogue  / 

Shall  rue  his  fate,  reversed ;  and  at  his  heels,    | 

Behold  the  just  avenger,  swift  to  seize  / 

His  forfeit  head,  and  thirsting  for  his  blood.       / 
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Can't    You    Leave    it  Alone  ? 


We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics  or  religion  in  the  old 
« green  coyer."  Readers  and 
writers  have  one  creed  in  common, 
however,  which  is  an  admiration 
and  love  of  every  honest  sport 
that  affords  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion to  others,  whether  we  ourselves 
follow  any  particular  branch  of  it 
or  not.  But  in  sport  we  can 
follow  the  sound  advice  which  one 
of  our  most  eminent  and  popular 
statesmen — it  matters  not  what 
his  name  was — always  gave  when 
some  subject  was  mooted  wliich 
involved  the  meddling  of  all 
civilised  nations,  without  any  hope 
of  a  satisfactory  solution,  and  that 
advice  always  was  :  '*  Can't  you 
leave  it  alone  ?  " 

Without  the  slightest  desire  to 
go  over  re-trodden  ground,  or  to 
rake  up  old  grievances,  we  may 
accept  as  a  fact  that,  without  ex- 
ception, all  those  whose  hearts  are 
in  cricket  as  the  best  game  of 
chance  in  the  world,  although  de- 
pendent on  the  courage,  unselfish- 
ness, and  loyalty  of  the  players  of 
all  ranks,  have  been  unanimous  in 
one  opinion,  which  is  that  the 
solution  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
were  met  by  the  legislation  of  the 
M.G.C.  in  1894-5  has  been  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  The  state  of 
unrest  which  formerly  existed 
amongst  the  five  now  elected  coun t i  es 
was  real,  and  grounded  on  wrong ; 
but  the  result  of  last  season's  record 
pleased  everyone  except  the  habitual 
grumblers  and  fault-finders.  Look 
at  the  result.  Previously  to  last 
year  a  match  between  a  first-class 
county  (so-called)  and  a  second- 
class  county  was  comparatively  a 
dead  letter.  The  fact  that  a  grand 
score  made  by  the  second-class 
county  neither  counted  in  annual 
victories  or  annual  averages  was  a 


"  wet  blanket "  ,  at  once.  Now 
every  match  between  the  first 
fourteen  counties  is  watched  with  the 
keenest  interest.  The  mania  of  the 
cricket-ground  frequenters  now  is 
to  reckon  averages  and  champion- 
ships ;  and  a  capital  thing  it  is  for 
cricket  in  one  way,  which  is  that 
the  hobby-riders,  who  come  in 
thousands,  find  the  sinews  of  war. 
Occasionally,  but  not  often,  they 
want  to  "umpire "  as  well,  and 
freely  express  their  disapproval  if 
the  umpires'  verdict  as  regards  the 
wicket  being  playable  in  very  bad 
weather  differs  from  their  own.  On 
the  whole  it  is  patent  that  the  con- 
duct of  these  enormous  crowds  is 
exemplary,  and  it  is  a  very  rare 
thing  to  see  a  single  person  the 
worse  for  liquor. 

Perhaps  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and 
the  "Alliance"  party  will  kindly 
accept  this  as  a  fact  beyond  dis- 
pute. No  doubt  the  object  of  the 
Temperance  party  is  honest,  and 
everyone  has  a  right  to  his  own 
hobby,  but  in  travelling  they  must 
observe  the  rules  of  the  road. 

Now,  to  old  cricketers  who  esteem 
cricket  for  its  glorious  uncertainty, 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  that  Leicester 
led  off  by  beating  Surrey,  and  that 
Derbyshire  certainly  outplayed 
Surrey  at  the  Oval,  thoir  bowling, 
batting,  and  fielding  being  some  of 
the  best  of  the  year ;  and  it  was 
much  regretted  that  the  game  was, 
owing  to  weather,  left  as  a  "draw,*' 
Derby  being  846  to  the  good  with 
four  wickets  in  hand.  They  also 
beat  Yorkshire.  It  was  also  a 
matterof  congratulation  that  Hants 
and  Essex  both  beat  Yorkshire; 
and  it  must  have  been  without  envy 
or  grudging  that  Somerset,  who 
nobly  came  to  the  rescue  and  gave 
Essex  two  matches  sooner  than 
that  they  should  by  left  out  in  th^ 
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cold,  received  a  doable  defeat  from 
the  *'  strangers  whom  theyreoeiTed 
within  their  gates." 

This  was  the  real  spirit  of 
cricket,  far  above  "  championship" 
glory.  A  kind  action  like  that  of 
Somerset  is  a  seal  of  friendship  for 
ever.  lam  not  going  to  analyse 
the  champion  matches  ;  they  will 
be  fully  found  in  the  pages  of 
«  Wisden."  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  old  school  of  cricketers  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  last 
season's  results.  Fourteen  counties 
now  *<  know  each  other  at  home," 
as  boys  used  to  say  at  school. 

Neither  Yorkshire  nor  Surrey 
are  the  poorer  from  suffering  defeat 
by  Leicester,  or  Essex,  Hants,  or 
Derby,  and  the  four  latter  are  much 
the  richer,  as  success  gives  confi- 
dence to  a  county  which  has  been 
promoted ;  though  I  rather  fancy  if 
there  was  any  betting  on  cricket 
the  market  would  be  3  to  2 
on  the  present  first  and  second 
champion  counties  against  their 
last-named  victors  of  1895.  There 
is  no  sport  in  seeing  one  or  two 
counties  always  winning.  I  should 
not  have  referred  to  the  past 
doings  of  1894-5  had  not  a  cloud 
arisen  on  the  horizon — no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand  at  present — 
which  foretells  a  coming  storm. 
We  must  expect  another  out- 
burst in  an  attempt  to  unsettle 
the  decision  of  the  M.G.G.  of 
1894-5. 

The  only  thing  for  us  who  are 
anxious  to  '*  live  under  the  law," 
and  who  do  not  care  much  about 
championships  and  averages  as 
the  principfJ  things  in  cricket, 
is  to  urge  on  the  captains  of  coun- 
ties to  stand  firm,  and  to  insist  on 
managing  their  own  affairs,  subject 
to  the  guidance  and  authority  of 
the  M.G.C.  The  only  remedy  in 
1894-5  was  for  the  M.G.C.  to 
issue  their  own  coinage  and  to 
call  in  the  spurious  metal,  which 
had      practically    no    image     or 


superscription  of  any  kind,  and 
to  ignore  it  in  Mo  as  false  enr- 
rency. 

Any  section  of  Englishmen  has 
a  perlsct  right  to  play  any  aeries  of 
matches,  and  to  call  them  what 
they  please,  and  to  find  as  much 
fault  as  they  please  with  the  estab- 
lished laws ;  but  the  old  school  of 
cricketers,  who  regard  cricket  simply 
as  an  English  game,  to  be  reg:ulated 
by  cricketers  and  not  by  vox 
poptUi,  may  content  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  their  house 
is  well  "  tiled  in"  and  founded  on  a 
rock,  and  the  storms  may  beat 
against  it  without  damage :  let 
them  rage  unheeded.  If  any  real 
injustice  or  grievance  is  discovered, 
captains  of  counties  are  not  bigots ; 
but  complaints  must  come  from  re- 
cognised authorities,  and  not  from 
<<  gentlemen  who  use  the  parlours 
of  the  Svran  or  the  Ooose  and 
Gridiron,"  to  whose  plaints  the 
columns  of  some  of  the  papers 
are  always  open. 

The  constitution  of  cricket  com- 
mittees is  entirely  different  from 
what  it  was  in  former  days.  In  the 
pflbst  no  one  wasplaced  on  the  com- 
mittee who  was  not  known  as  a 
thoroughly  practical  cricketer  of  the 
then  present  or  past  days ;  but  now 
very  often  candidates  are  put  for- 
ward and  get  on  committees  who 
were  never  known  on  the  cricket 
field,  and  get  on  committees  for 
position,  or  for  what  is  now  com- 
monly known  as  *'  swagger  "  ;  and 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  they  do. 
On  this  account  it  is  desirable  that 
captains  of  counties  should  act 
alone  in  all  matters  of  public  policy, 
and  submit  all  matters  of  urgent 
importance  to  the  M.G.G.,  who  are 
the  acknowledged  legislators  of  the 
game.  Some  years  ago — ^thirty 
years  or  thereabouts — ^a  move  was 
made  to  establish  a  *<  Gricket  Par- 
liament," on  the  lines  of  the 
modem  public  Boards,  which  are 
now  so  fashionable.     We  see  how 
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on  pablic  Boards  ''  little  birds  in  body."     Parliaments  and  Boards 

their  nests  donot  agree,"  contraven-  of  this  sort  are   run  ''on  party 

ing  Dr.  Watts's  theory,  and  we  can  lines."   There  should  be  no  parties 

only    say,    ''Save    us    from    any  in  cricket,  and  no  meddling   by 

cricket  parliament  or  other  similar  non-experts.  F.  O. 


Who-Whoop  1 


Come,  all  gallant  sportsmen,  and  join  in  this  song 

In  praise  of  Diana  the  fair. 
For  there's  naught  like  the  cheer  of  the  horn  and  the  hound 

To  banish  distraction  and  care. 

ChoruM. 
Then  here's  to  the  health  of  fox-hunting,  my  boys ; 

Come,  drink  it,  and  drink  it  again ; 
For  it  stands  at  the  head  of  all  pleasures  and  joys. 

And  there  may  it  ever  remain  I 

n. 
When  you  get  to  the  meet,  don't  you  feel  your  heart  thrill 

With  excitement  right  through  to  the  core  ? — 
For  you  see  all  your  friends  looking  joyous  and  gay 

As  you  never  have  seen  them  before. 

in. 

There's  the  Master  surrounded  by  sportsmen  and  hounds, 

All  eager  the  fun  to  begin  ; 
There's  the  Squire,  there's  the  farmer,  and  parson  in  black. 

For  whom  hunting  is  surely  no  sin. 

17. 

Now  the  fox  is  away,  and  he  looks  an  old  hand. 

For  he's  off  at  the  crack  of  a  thong, 
And  the  hounds  are  away  on  the  top  of  his  back ; 

There's  a  scent,  you  may  bet— come  along  I 

V. 

You  must  ride  all  you  know,  for  the  beauties  can  fly 

Over  fallow  and  grass  just  the  same ; 
And  there  won't  be  a  check  for  the  next  fifty  minutes, 

For  Reynard's  not  new  to  the  game. 

VI. 

When  you  come  to  that  bullfinch,  so  thick  and  so  strong. 

Remember  you're  leading  the  van. 
Then  "let  in  the  Latchfords,"  and  chuck  your  heart  o'er. 

And  follow  as  quick  as  you  can. 

VII. 

Tally  ho  I    there  ha  goes  I  see  his  brush,  how  it  drags  I 

His  spirits,  too,  now  seem  to  droop; 
And  the  hounds  catch  a  view  as  they  race  o'er  the  grass : 

With  a  crash  they  are  on  him — who- whoop !       H.  F.  Field. 
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Sport  and  Sportsmen  in  the  United  States, 


Whbn,  a  little  more  than  half-a- 
oentniy  ago,  Charles  Dickens  pub- 
lished <<  Martin  Chuzzlewit "  and 
his  ''American  Notes/'  a  sharp 
cry  of  pain  rose  ap  from  a  people 
who  considered  tluit  they  had  been 
harshly  jadged  in  the  hoase  of 
their  &thers.  "It  is  mifair,"  they 
pleaded,  ''to expect  of  ns — a  young 
and  struggling  nation — ^the  tastes 
and  refinements  which  have  taken 
you  centuries  to  mature.  Give  us 
time  1 "  The  advance  which  the 
United  States  has  made  since  1840 
— ^its  rapidity,  its  breadth,  the 
multitude  of  its  ramifications — is  a 
subject  for  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  thinking  men,  whatever 
their  nationality  may  be.  And  it 
is  only  natural  that  such  a  brilliant 
career  of  success  should  put  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  into  a  very 
good  humour  with  themselves. 

We  know  how  the  young  person 
who  has  won  a  school  exhibition, 
and  romped  gaily  through  his 
"  Smalls,"  estimates  his  position 
in  the  universe.  Those  who 
were  hurt  by  the  criticisms 
of  the  early  forties  were  en- 
titled to  say  before  thirty  years 
had  passed,  "  Look  at  us  now  I 
See  what  we  have  done  with  our 
time  and  our  opportunities!  You 
had  a  long,  long  start,  and  now  here 
we  are  stride  for  stride  with  youl  " 
But  with  the  present  generation 
this  is  not  enough.  It  measures 
Cosmos  with  a  home-made  foot- 
rule;  and,  if  there  be  any  discrep- 
ancies in  the  measurements,  so 
much  the  worse  for  Cosmos.  It  is 
afiUcted  now,  as  when  De  Tocque- 
ville  wrote,  with  what  he  happily 
termed  "irritable  patriotism  " ;  and 
the  progeny  of  Elija  Pogram  re- 
iterate his  demand,  "  We  must  be 
cracked  up,  sir."  It  professes  (I 
am  quoting  exact  words  recently 


printed)  "to  lead  the  world  in 
matters  of  individual  enlighten- 
ment and  social  progress,"  and  in 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  ^K>rt8  it 
asserts  its  ability  to  whip  creation. 
Unfortunately,  however,  when  we 
examine  its  political  methods 
("  politics "  in  this  conneefeion 
being  a  struggle  for  office  and  its 
fruits)  we  find  it  passively  sub- 
mitting to  conditions  of  morality 
which  take  us  back  into  the  days 
of  Walpole.  How  this  has  affected 
the  administration  of  justice,  the 
reputation  of  commerce,  and  even 
the  national  character  in  inter- 
national questions,  need  not  be 
inquired  into  here.  It  has 
grievously  affected  sport  by  intro- 
ducing the  worship  of  the  Result, 
however  obtained,  when  this  is  in 
its  favour;  and  inculcated  a  belief 
that  it  can  be  defeated  only  by 
fraud. 

Here  I  must  guard  myself  against 
generalising.  I  am  dealing  with 
the  American  who  forms  himself 
upon  what  his  favourite  orators 
and  the  newspapers  of  his  choice 
call  "  American  principles  "  of  ac- 
tion and  of  thought,  which,  as  a  rule, 
are  rather  too  clever  and  not  suffi- 
ciently polite.  There  is  the  other 
American,  whose  honourable  and 
courteous  presence  we  are  glad  to 
welcome,  and  who,  with  graceful 
hospitality,  shows  us  over  that 
portion  of  his  country  which  he 
cultivates.  This  cultivation  is  of 
the  highest,  but  the  area  is,  unfor^ 
tunately,  smaU.  Some  people 
think  that  when  they  have  been 
over  it  they  have  seen  the  United 
States;  others  allow  the  pleasure 
they  have  found  in  it  to  hold  them 
from  countering  on  the  "American" 
American  who  lives  outside. 

Any  sort  of  sport  which  admits 
of  betting  in  the    United  States 
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has  to  contend  with  two  serious 
discouragements.  The  old  Puritan 
feeling  against  amusement  which 
survives  amongst  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  dead  against  it,  and 
Fashion  is  lukewarm  in  its  support. 
Then,  if  wealth  and  leisure  are 
rare,  rowdies  and  loafers  abound. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  we 
go  along. 

For  a  long  time  prior  to  the  year 
1870,  public  betting  on  racehorses 
(trotting  or  running)  in  the  United 
States  was  conducted  bj  means  of 
auction  pools,  sold  on  the  course 
before  each  race,  or  on  the  night 

Previous  at  some  hotel  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood.  The  first  choice  of  a 
horse  was  put  up  for  competition, 
just  as  if  it  were  the  horse  himself, 
and  the  highest  bidder  took  it, 
seldom  at  less  than  three  figures 
(in  dollars)  and  often  in  four.  The 
horse  thus  selected  became  the 
favourite  for  that  pool  at  least,  and 
frequently  was  deposed  in  subse- 
quent sellings.  Let  us  change  the 
8oene,  put  back  the  clock,  and  sup- 
pose that  such  a  race  as  the  last 
Cambridgeshire  was  to  be  run  at, 
say,  Louisville  in  the  early 
seventies.  First  choice  is  knocked 
down  at  (for  example)  250  dols., 
and  the  chosen  is  (as  at  far-off 
Newmarket)  Count  Schomberg. 
Then  would  follow,  something  like 
this — 

Dole. 

2nd  choice,  225    ...    Tokio  11. 

drd       ,,      220    ...    Best  Man. 

4th       „      210    ...     Portmamock. 

5th       „      200    ...    None  the  Wiser. 

6th        „      150    ...     Matoo. 

7th       „      100    ...    Bockdoye. 

8th       M        75     ...    LaJnsticier. 

9th       ,»        30     ...     Bloodthirsty. 
10th        „        80    ...    Harfleur. 

The  rest  would  probably  be 
bunched  together  as  ''the  field,*' 
and  fetch  (say)  100  dols.  the  lot. 
The  total  gross  value  of  the  pool 
would  thus  be  1,590  dols.  to  be  won 
(less  the  auctioneer's  percentage, 
usually  4  per  cent.)  by  Marco  for 
his  150  dols. 


This  betting  was  not  p.p.  If  your 
horse  did  not  start,  your  money 
was  returned  ;  but  if  overnight  you 
bought  a**  field  "of  (say)  five  horses, 
and  four  of  them  were  scratched 
before  morning,  you  had  still 
a  runner,  and  would  have  to 
stand  by  him.  Perhaps  a  dozen  of 
such  pools  would  be  sold,  varying 
in  the  initial  bid,  and  fluctuating, 
as  betting  will  always  fluctuate. 
At  the  close  of  the  regular  business 
all  sorts  of  '<  side  bets  "  would  be 
taken  (always  through  the  auction- 
eer), such  as  "horse  against 
horse,"  "  the  field  for  100  dols., 
and  sell  three  choices,"  «*200  dols. 
for  a  choice,  with  the  favourite  out, 
and  sell  all  the  rest,"  and  so  on. 
About  1870  the  French  pari-mutuel 
([corrupted  into  Paris  pools)  was 
introduced  on  the  tracks,  and 
worked  when  the  auction  pool-sell- 
ing ceased,  for  the  benefit  of  small 
bettors.  Both  systems  were  fair, 
as  it  mattered  not  to  the  managers 
which  horse  was  first  or  last :  they 
had  their  percentage  all  the  same. 

So  far,  the  pool  -  sellers  were 
nomadic,  following  the  horses  from 
meeting  to  meeting.  About  1871 
pool-rooms  were  opened  in  the 
cities,  where  betting  on  distant 
events  was  inaugurated,  the  old- 
fashioned  limits  lowered,  and  the 
seeds  of  ruin  to  sport  and  sports- 
men sown. 

These  places,  which  eventually 
were  called  Turf  Exchanges,  were 
(and  are)  open  all  day,  doing  busi- 
ness openly  on  a  legal  equality  with 
theCotton  or  Stock  Exchange  of  the 
same  city,  registering  beta  (and 
holding  the  money)  on  every  con- 
ceivable sporting  eventuality,  and 
also  on  such  speculations  as  the 
result  of  an  election,  the  amount  of 
the  elected's  majority,  the  verdict 
in  a  onmindX  cause  cSUbre^  or  the 
confirmation  of  a  political  appoint- 
ment. They  became  lounging- 
places  for  the  rifiraff  of  the  district, 
and  made  temptation  easy  to  all. 
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Tbej  were  ritnated  in,  or  close  to, 
the  biudest  streets ;  and,  if  joa  had 
a  few  minates  only  to  spare,  you 
could  drop  in  and  pat  your  money 
(or  that  of  someone  else)  on  a 
horse,  and  look  him  up  later  on, 
to  see  if  there  were  a  ring  round 
his  name  on  the  board. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  187^-4  that 
bookmaking  (as  we  understand  it 
in  this  country)  was  planted  in  the 
United  States.  It  throve  apace, 
and  soon  choked  out  the  auc- 
tion and  French  pools  in  the 
towns  and  on  the  tracks ;  and,  with 
the  resources  of  science  enlisted  in 
its  service,  presents  to  this  day 
perhaps  the  easiest,  most  feksci- 
nating,  and  highly  effective  tiusilities 
for  ruin  that  the  most  exacting 
gambler  can  demands  In  a 
spacious  hall — one  side  of  which  is 
a  blackboard,  where  the  entries  at 
three  or  four  meetings  are  legibly 
choked  up  with  the  terms  of  each 
race,  weight,  jockeys,  te.,  ftc. — 
you  find  the  ''bookie"  and  his 
sti^,  which  includes  a  telegraph 
operator  to  keep  him  in  com- 
munication with  the  scene  of  action, 
wherever  it  may  be. 

To  begin  with,  comes  the  '^  first 
betting,"  which  commences  as 
soon  as  the  riders  have  weighed 
out,  and  is  chalked  up  on  the 
blackboard.  Then,  in  about  ten 
minutes,  comes  '*  second  betting," 
and  so  on  to  ''third  betting" 
as  it  fluctuated  in  the  ring  at 
tlie  course ;  but  the  Turf  Ex- 
change man  puts  his  prices  up 
and  down  to  suit  his  own  book  as 
the  money  comes  in.  As  soon  as 
it  is  announced  that  the  horses 
have  gone  to  the  post,  betting 
ceases.  Lastly,  we  hear  the  familiar 
"  They're  off ! "  and  the  race  is  de- 
scribed, to  the  click-click :  click — 
click,  click,  click  I  of  the  operator's 
key.  Returning  to  our  Cambridge- 
shire formula,  it  would  be  some- 
what as  follows :—"  They're  off  I 
Bloodthirsty   is    in    front.   Count 


Schomberg  second,  Tokio  U.  thiid, 
the  rest  well  up.  At  the  first 
quarter  (of  a  mile)  the  same. 
At  the  half.  Count  Schomberg 
leads,  Marco  second,  Amphidamas 
third.  At  the  three^uarters,  Marco 
first,  Hebron  second.  Beat  Man 
third.  In  the  stretch  (run  in), 
Marco  first.  Best  Man  second. 
Count  Schomberg  third.  Maioo 
wins!  Best  Man  second.  Count 
Schomberg  third." 

Jubilant  shouts  would  go  up  from 
the  backers  of  the  Hungarian  horse; 
and,  later  on,  the  sad  question, 
"Where's  None  the  Wiser?"  would 
be  whispered.  The  name  of  B^t 
Man  would  elicit  yells  of  delight, 
and  cries  of  "  Here  he  comes  1 "  and 
so  on ;  with  an  obbhgato  accom- 
paniment of  cheers,  and  groans,  and 
curses,  as  the  operator's  key  clicked 
out  the  voice  of  fate  for  some  three 
or  four  mad  minutes.  Then  the 
losers  would  gather  together  in 
knots  and  console  themselves  by 
indiscriminate  abuse  of  the  vrinner. 
It  was  a  put-up  job  I  One  would  be 
said  to  have  been  "got  at,"  another 
"  wasn't  meant,"  such-and-snch  a 
trainer  was  a  rogue,  and  such-and- 
such  a  jockey  a  thief.  Remember, 
I  am  dealing  with  this  as  though 
it  were  an  American  race,  as  though 
it  were  the  Brooklyn  Handicap,  or 
the  Suburban,  or  the  KentucI^ 
Derby.  The  most  fanatical  Anti- 
Oambling  Leaguer  cannot  say  worse 
things  about  American  racing  thim 
the  pool-room  American  says  (and 
apparently  thinks)  about  it  himself 
when  he  loses  his  money.  I  men- 
tion this  only  to  show  how  these 
men  regard  the  matter. 

On  the  "  track '»  each  bookmaker 
stands  by  a  raised  pen  of  his  own 
(something  like  an  old-fashioned 
church  pew  gone  astray),  containing 
his  staff— a  ticket- writer,  the  keeper 
of  the  "  bettmg-sheet,"  and  a 
cashier  who  pays  out  when  the 
race  is  won.  The  ticket— besides 
the  name  of  the  "  bookie  "  and  a 
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nnmber — contains  the  particulars 
of  the  bet,  as,  for  example:  "  60 — 5 
Marco,"  or  '<  10 — 6  Portmamock, 
p.,"  representing  6  dols.  at  12  to  1 
the  former  straight  (t.e.,  to  win),  and 
2  to  1  against  the  latter  for  a  place. 
So  there  can  be  no  wrangle  about 
terms.  An  average  ticket  writer 
will  fill  these  in  as  fast  as  the 
money  is  paid.  The  privilege  for 
''running  a  book"  costs  from 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
a  day,  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  meeting  and  the  number  of 
books  allowed.  The  salaries  of  the 
staff  average  twenty.  They  take 
bets  from  2  dols.  upwards.  I  have 
seen  fifty  books  at  work — all  busy ; 
and  have  known  circumstances 
in  which  they  dwindled  down 
to  two.  For  many  years  every 
track  in  the  United  States  has  been 
more  or  less  under  the  thumb  of 
the  bookmakers.  The  gate  money 
(1  dol.  a  head^  is  a  bagatelle  in 
comparison  witn  the  subsidy  that 
they  supply.  The  smaller  associa- 
tions are  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
them,  and  even  the  greatest  must 
not  look  too  closely  into  their 
arrangements.  There  is  no  lack  of 
honestmenamongstthem;  of  others 
who  own  racehorses,  and  like  to 
have  their  turn  at  a  win ;  and  of 
those,  again,  who  are  like  the  flowers 
of  the  field. 

In  1872,  Gk)odwin's  Ouide  fan- 
swering  to  our  "  Buff"),  publisned 
annually,  was  a  16mo  of  some 
150  pages.  The  guides  of  to-day 
come  out  quarterly,  and  run  to  the 
contents  of  a  sixpenny  < '  Bradshaw." 
Taking  all  the  meetings,  new  and 
old  together,  and  including  the 
big  handicaps,  I  should  estimate 
the  average  value  of  a  race 
in  the  decade  between  1880-90  at 
something  under  £160.  There  were 
then  only  a  few  big  fish  to  be  landed, 
and  putting  these  and  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  larger  sort  aside, 
the  small  fry  all  put  together 
would    net     about     £70     each. 


Almost  every  owner  trained  his 
horses  himself.  A  few  rich  men 
and  some  syndicates  adopted  our 
practice,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  were  found  proprietors  of 
two  or  three  selling  platers,  who 
worked  and  lived  in  their  stables, 
and  were  none  the  worse  for  that 
necessarily ;  but  there  was  little  in 
their  lives  and  surroundings  to 
tone  them  up  against  the  prevail- 
ing malaria.  There  was,  and  is, 
on  the  American  Turf  as  good  and 
pure  saving  salt  as  can  be  wished 
for,  but  there  uxisn^t  enough  of  it  to 
go  round.  The  multiplication  of 
small  meetings,  small  stakes,  poor 
owners,  and  hand-to-mouth  book- 
makers bred  a  bacillus  which  was 
fatal  to  sport.  There  was  no 
honour  and  glory  in  it ;  there 
was  no  money  in  it,  except  by 
betting.  The  trail  of  the  pool- 
room was  over  it  all  I  It  would 
seem  as  though  unkind  fate  had 
done  what  Budyard  Kipling's 
Mowgli  did  to  the  Indian  village 
which  offended  him — that  is  to 
say,  had  let  the  jungle  in  upon 
it. 

More  or  less  conscientious  en- 
deavours have  been  made  to  put  an 
end  to  this  by  legislation  against 
the  root  of  its  evil — publie  betting ; 
and  lately  the  State  of  New  York 
has  put  its  foot  firmly  down  upon 
Turf  Exchanges,  and  hushed  the 
voice  of  the  bookmaker.  The  ex- 
periment how  a  race  meeting  can 
prosper  without  him  is  bein^  tried 
at  Weschester,  and,  should  it  suc- 
ceed, that  course  will  become  a 
fitting  monument  to  the  memory 
of  its  founder,  a  true  sportsman 
and  as  honourable  a  man  as  ever 
sent  a  horse  to  the  post — the  late 
Mr.  John  E.  Morris. 

Jumping  races  seem  to  be  going 
out  of  favour.  Trotting  is  a  sport 
in  which  I  take  no  interest,  and  am 
therefore  incompetent  to  write 
about  it.  Baseball,  the  national 
game,  lately   discussed    in   these- 
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pages,*  has,  so  far  as  first-class 
matches  are  concerned,  fallen  a  prey 
to  speculators  for  gate-monej.  The 
longest  purse  secures  the  best 
*^  nine,"  as  no  residential  qualifica- 
tion for  players  is  required. 
Imagine  Notts  buying  Bichardson 
from  Surrey,  and  Grace  ''  signing- 
on"  for  Kent  during  one  season 
and  for  Derbyshire  the  next !  But 
it  is  a  good  game,  and  upon  the 
whole  fairly  played. 

Judged  by  University  practice, 
football  is  in  a  bad  way.    In  last 

Sjr's  contest  between  Yale  and 
rrard,  a  prominent  player  in 
the  former  team  is  said  to  have 
mistaken  his  ground,  and  fancied 
he  was  in  the  prize-ring.  Homeo- 
pathic remedies  were  '<  exhibited" 
by  the  other  side,  and  many  swear- 
words  indulged  in  all  round. 
Apologies  are  now  in  order,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  match  doubtful. 
As  amateur  athletes,  our  American 
cousins  have  covered  themselves 
with  glory,  which  no  word  of  mine 
shall  dim.  Professional  pedes- 
trianism  has  sunk  quite  out  of 
reach. 

The  faithfnl  ettady  of  the  fifltio  art 
From   mawkish    8oftnee«   shiekbi  the 

Briton's  heart. 
It  has  also  taught  him  lessons  of 
fair  play  in  personal  encounters, 
and  ^credited  the  use  of  weapons. 
Bo  we  can  do  without  the  prize- 
ring.  I  lived  in  New  Orleans  when 
it  was  the  metropolis  of  boxing, 
and  I  noticed  small  street  boys 
practising  it,  with  a  combination  of 
cotton-waste  and  rags  as  gloves,  for 
fun.     I  also  observed  on  several 

*  See  Baily  for  Norember,  1895. 


occasions    that,    when    a    "  diffi- 
culty"    arose,     the     belligerents 
would  double  fists  and  square  up, 
instead  of    running  to  the  gutter 
for  a    "rock,"    or  a   brick  or  a 
broken  bottle  to  strike  with ;  and 
I  dreamed  of  a  time  when — ''  the 
boy  being  father  to  the  man  *'— 
they    might    discard    the    gimlet, 
knife,  and  the    revolver  as  daily 
wear.    But  a  popular  local  pugilist 
was  killed  in  a  glove  fight,  and 
the  goody-goody  element,  looking 
only  on  the  surface,  put  an  end  to 
the  education  at   which    I   have 
pointed.    The  State  which  made 
such  a  fuss  over  the  last  victory  of 
John  L.  Sullivan,  and  that  which 
is  supplying  amusing  reading  about 
the   proposed  Corbett    and    fitz- 
simmons  fight,  would  neither  of 
them  have  bee^  greatly  moved  if 
these  worthies  had  slashed   each 
other  to  pieces   in  a   bar-room  ; 
that  would  be  regular.    But  to  hit 
each  other  with  gloves  for  money 
was  too  shocking  !    I  freely  admit 
that  a  boxing  match  attracts  un- 
desirable visitors  to  its  scene,  and 
that  professional  boxers  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  elevating  companions. 
Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ques- 
tion for  the  good  people  of  the 
United  States  to  consider  is,  '^Cao 
we  not  put  up  with  this,  as  merely 
the   scum  on  the  brew,  in  con- 
sideration of  what  may  be  distilled 
underneath?     Cannot     the   indi- 
genous <  I'll  plug    you !'  be  im- 
proved   upon    by    importing   the 
British  '  I'll  punch  your  head  I '  ?  ** 
Of  yachting  I   do  not  like  to 
speak  just  now.    The  air  is  too 
sultry.  A.  dx  F. 
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Major  the  Hon.  R.  T.  LAWLEY. 
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Hunting  in  the  Neilgherries . 

THE  COTACAMUND  HOUNDS    UNDER   MAJOR  THE   HON. 
R.  T.  LAWLEY. 


I  WOULD  ask  my  readers  to  travel 
vrith.  me  to  the  Neilgherries,  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  Southern  India, 
where  hunting  goes  on  for  six 
months  of  every  year,  from  April 
to  Octoher.  Foxes  are  not  found 
on  the  Neilgherries,  but  the  wily 
jackal  takes  their  place,  and  is 
not  one  whit  behind  the  fox  in 
sporting  characteristics,  such  as 
determination,  great  fleetness,  and 
an  astuteness  which  often  baffles 
huntsman  and  hounds.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  sing  in  these  columns 
the  praises  of  that  sport  which 
ranks  highest  in  its  utter  uncer- 
tainty, and  which  appeals  so 
strongly  to  that  manly  predilection 
inherent  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  nature 
for  a  sport  into  which  the  element 
of  danger  conspicuously  enters. 
That  has  been  done  by  abler  pens 
than  mine.  Delightful  in  itself, 
the  regal  sport  in  the  Neilgherries 
conducts  its  worshippers  into  the 
grandest,  wildest  scenes  of  Nature, 
to  which  I  will  at  once  ask  my 
readers  to  accompany  me. 

But  first,  my  readers,  let  me  tell 
you,  if  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  Ootacamund  is  to  Madras 
and  Southern  India  what  Simla  is 
to  Calcutta  and  the  North,  that 
blessed  Elysium,  a  hill  -  station, 
where  for  the  hot  months  of  the 
year  Government,  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  it,  and  all  others  who 
can  afford  it,  are  able  to  escape 
from  the  sweltering  heat  of  the 
plains,  the  mugginess  of  Madras, 
and  the  merciless  glare  of  the 
Deccan. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about 
Ooty,  which  is  found  in  no  other 
hill- station  in  India.   Here  society, 
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represented  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  the  Commander  -  in  - 
Chief,  the  members  of  Council, 
officials  of  every  degree,  and  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  those 
who  come  to  the  hills  solely  for 
pleasure,  seems  to  throw  off  much 
of  its  stiffness. 

Many  of  the  drawbacks  that 
characterise  Anglo-Indian  society 
are  left  behind  in  the  plains,  and 
men  and  women  become  more 
natural  and  less  slavish  in  their 
adherence  to  petty  ceremonial  and 
customs  which  obtain  nowhere  but 
in  India.  There  is  less  state  and 
ceremony  observed  at  Ootacamund ; 
there  are  fewer  formal  functions, 
while  there  is  quite  enough  going 
on  to  prevent  any  accusation  of 
dulness. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  better 
side  still  to  life  at  Ooty,  which 
places  it  far  and  away  above  every 
other  hill-station  in  India,  and 
that  is  its  sporting  side.  The 
Blue  Mountains  are  still  rich  in 
game.  Although  the  ibex  no  longer 
exist  in  their  former  abundance, 
they  are  found  on  the  cliffs  and 
steep  verges  of  the  Ghauts,  over- 
looking the  plains.  There  is  no 
more  delightful  way  for  a  sports- 
man to  spend  a  month  than  camp- 
ing out  in  tents  in  some  secluded 
spot  among  the  blue  Kundahs, 
some  twenty  miles  from  Ooty,  amid 
the  profound  solitude  and  grand 
scenery  of  those  hills,  where,  just 
before  sunrise,  the  stalker  may 
come  across  the  shy  and  graceful 
sambur  as  they  return  from  their 
night's  feed,  ere  laying  up  for 
the  day.  Tigers,  too,  and  a 
stray   leopard    or    panther    may 
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be  bagged  on  these  hills.  The  shy 
bison  has  left  the  hills  he  used  to 
frequent,  but  is  still  to  be  found, 
within  two  days  of  Ooty,  in  the 
primeval  forests  and  low  grassy 
hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherries, 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  whose 
proximity  he  dreads.  Game  is, 
however,  undoubtedly  becoming 
scarcer  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Ootacamund;  the  jackal  only 
still  remains  in  abundance,  and  a 
stout  varmint  he  is,  and  for  six 
months  of  the  year  the  music  of 
hound  and  horn  resounds  over  the 
downs  which  surround  Ooty  for 
miles.  Scent  lies  beautifully  on 
these  grassy  slopes,  parts  of  which 
are  as  fair  riding  as  anything 
in  the  old  country,  during  the 
monsoon  months  —  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Then 
Ooty  hunting  is  at  its  best^ 
and  on  those  soft  grey,  cloudy 
mornings  a  burning  scent  lies 
for  hours  on  the  damp  and  mossy 
turf. 

Some  sholahs,  as  the  thick 
wooded  glens  running  up  the 
mountain  sides  are  called,  are 
usually  drawn  first.  If  blank, 
hounds  draw  over  the  open,  by 
doing  which  the  fresh  line  of  a 
jackal  is  often  picked  up.  Often 
the  jack  is  viewed,  travelling  over 
the  hillsides,  on  his  way  home  from 
his  nightly  prowls,  and  then,  with 
a  dash,  hounds  are  on  the  line  at 
once,  and  off  like  lightning  as  he 
makes  his  point  for  some  distant 
covert,  or,  hard  pressed,  seeks  a 
refuge  in  those  wooded  rocks  nearer 
at  hand,  hounds  breasting  the  steep 
hilid  with  wonderful  drive  and 
determination,  and  fairly  flying 
over  the  valleys  between.  In  draw- 
ing the  sholahs,  it  is  a  lucky 
chance  if  the  jackal  can  be  got  to 
break  at  once,  for  some  of  them 
are  so  thickly  wooded  and  dense 
that  there  is  very  little  chance  of 
his  breaking  at  all,  and,  once  inside 
these,  hounds  disappear,  sometimes 


for  hours,  and  sport  for  the  day  is 
over.* 

Those  monsoon  days  with  the 
Ooty  hounds  will  be  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  the  happy  memories 
carried  away  from  beautiful,  unique 
Ootacamund  by  the  visitor,  who 
will  often  wish  himself  back  there, 
galloping  over  the  downs  under  & 
cloudy  sky  as  hounds  drive  od 
steadily,  never  wavering  or  hesitat- 
ing, and  many  a  horse  struggles  in 
the  mire  of  the  boggy  nullahs  that 
separate  the  hills,  while  men  are 
brimming  with  excitement.  It  is 
an  excitement,  though,  that  often 
contains  more  pain  than  pleasure, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  tantalising 
than  to  see  hounds  flying  forward 
while  one  is  cut  off  from  them  bj 
an  intricate  nullah,  the  negotiation 
of  which  requires  great  knowledge 
of  the  country,  or  to  feel  one's  sdf 
slowly  but  surely  left  behind.  This 
latter  is  often  the  case  in  this 
country  of  steep  hills,  unless  one  is 
mounted  on  a  well-bredand  seasoned 
Australian,  for  a  long  experience 
of  Ooty  hunting  has  taught  me 
that,  except  with  a  lig^t  weight, 
no  Arab  can  live  the  pace  when 
hounds  really  settle  down  to  ran 
hard. 

Although  the  months  of  May  and 
June  are  hot,  and  sometimes  veiy 
dry,  there  is  often  good  sport  then 
if  a  few  showers  fall.  During  these 
months  the  meets  take  place  at  a 
very  early  hour — 6.80  or  7  a.m.— 
as  by  10  o'clock  on  these  hot,  dry 
mornings  not  a  particle  of  scent 
lies  on  the  sun-baked  hills. 

As  to  the  Ootacamund  hounds, 
they  consist  of  a  flue  pack  of  about 
thirty-five  couples  of  well-bred  Eng- 
lish foxhounds,  represmiting  many 
a  renowned  kennel  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Ooty  Hunt  undoubtedly  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Madras  Hunt, 
which  was  established  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  -  when  a 
draft  of  English  foxhounds   were 
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imported.  This  was  continued 
each  ^ear,  and  later  on  it  became 
usual,  at  the  close  of  the  Madras 
hunting  season,  to  send  the  pick  of 
the  kennels,  about  fifteen  couple  of 
the  best  hounds,  to  Ootacamund 
for  the  hot  months.  These  hounds 
were  hunted  there,  but,  the  Madras 
hounds  not  being  available  for  the 
Ooty  Hunt  every  season,  about 
the  year  1854  a  small  pack  of 
hounds  were  started  at  Wel- 
lington, or  Jackatalla  as  it  was 
then  called,  by  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  74th  Highlanders,  who 
were  stationed  there.  The  Wel- 
lington country  being  ill-suited  for 
hunting,  these  enterprising  sports- 
men used  to  bring  the  pack  ten  miles 
into  Ooty  every  Friday  and  hunt 
them  on  Saturday  on  the  downs. 
They  seem  to  have  shown  excellent 
sport,  and  hunting  went  on  regu- 
larly with  them  until  the  Mutiny, 
when  the  regiment  went  to  Bellary. 

During  the  unsettled  and  event* 
fnl  years  that  followed  there  is  but 
flcant  record  of  hunting  at  Ooty 
beyond  the  establishment  of  a 
"  bobbery  pack,"  started  by  Captain 
the  Hon.  John  Colboume,  of  the 
60th  Rifles. 

In  1864  the  Madras  Hounds 
were  again  sent  to  Ootacamund, 
where  for  two  seasons  they  showed 
good  sport.  In  1867  a  subscription 
pack  of  imported  hounds  was  first 
started,  under  Captain  Fitzgerald, 
of  th&  16th  Lancers,  who  hunted 
them ;  but  it  was  not  until  1861 
that  the  Ooty  Hunt  was  fairly 
established  on  its  present  lines  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Breeks,  First  Commie- 
flioner  of  the  Neilgherries.  He 
carried  the  horn,  and  was  ably 
eeconded  by  Colonel  Jago,  who 
afterwards  succeeded  him  as  Master. 
These  gentlemen  made  a  regular 
<5ompa<5t  with  the  Madras  Hunt, 
by  which,  on  payment  of  an  annual 
sum,  the  Madras  Hounds  were  sent 
to  Ooty  for  six  months  every  year 
to  be  hunted,  the  expense  of  their 


transit  and  keep  on  the  hills 
being  borne  by  the  Ooty  Hunt 
This  system  was  found  to  answer 
well;  the  Madras  Hounds,  with 
the  addition  of  annual  drafts  fron 
England  to  Ooty,  which  were  sold 
to  the  Madras  Hunt  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  showing  very  good 
sport.  I  do  not,  in  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Ooty 
Hunt,  overlook  the  brilliant  episode 
of  the  &mous  Mastership  of 
•*Brooksby"  (Captain  Ehnhirst), 
but  the  inexorable  conditions  of 
time  and  space  prevent  my  dealing 
with  the  chronicle  of  the  Ooty 
Hunt  under  him  and  the  other 
sportsmen,  good  and  true,  who 
have  ever  been  forthcoming  to  fill 
the  post  of  M.F.H. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  how- 
ever, which  represent  the  heyday 
of  this  hunt,  I  cannot  pass  quite  so 
briefly. 

In  March,  1891,  Major  (then 
Captain)  the  Hon.  B.  T.  Lawley, 
7th  Hussars,  Military  Secretary  to 
Lord  Wenlook,Ooyemor  of  Madras, 
accepted  the  Mastership  of  the 
Ooty  Hounds,  which  he  has  held 
ever  since.  Major  Lawley  Comes 
of  a  sporting  stock,  and  is  not  only 
as  keen  and  good  a  sportsman  as 
ever  lived,  but  he  also  possesses 
that  rare  g^ft,  the  art  of  governing 
his  fields  courteously  but  firmly, 
and  he  is  possessed  of  great 
powers  of  administration  and 
manlEigement.  During  his  Master- 
ship Major  Lawley  has  shown 
brilliant  sport,  and  has  killed  a 
good  many  jackals  above  ground. 
This  is  a  matter  of  nolittle  difficulty 
on  these  hills,  where  every  sholah 
contains  one  or  more  earths,  and 
no  earth-stopping  is  ever  done. 
Besides  these  es^hs,  the  rocky 
nature  of  a  great  part  of  this 
country  affords  temporary  refuge 
to  the  hunted  jackal,  as  do  the 
holes  in  the  nullahs  washed  out 
by  the  heavv  monsoon  rains,  in 
which  jackals,    when  pressed  by 
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hounds,   go     to     earth.      Major 
Lawlej  is  one  of  the  school  who 
hont  hounds  quietly,  not  allowing 
them  to  become  too  dependent  on 
the  Master  by  an  unnecessary  use 
of  the  horn  or  voice  in  the  open. 
In  the  deep  coverts,  with  which 
this  country  abounds,  it  is    mar- 
vellous to  note  his  power  of  en- 
oouraginghoundsand  concentrating 
their   attention.      A    bold,    good 
horseman  and  a  finished  rider,  he 
slips  along  over  the  up  and  down 
hills  of  the  downs  in  a  way  that 
always  places  him  near  his  hounds. 
But  it    is    not   only    in  the  field 
that  Major    Lawley    has     made 
his  mark  as    an     ideal    M.F.H. 
Devoted  to  hounds,  he  is  no  less 
successful  at  kennel  management, 
and  it  is  greatly  owing  to  his  care 
of  hounds  in   kennels  that  their 
work  with  him  in  the  field  has  been 
so  brilliant.     No  light  part  of  the 
Mastership  of  the  Ooty  Hounds  is 
the  obtaining  of  good   drafts  of 
hounds  from  England,  and  in  this 
Major  Lawley  hi^  been  most  suc- 
cessful.   His  hounds  are  always  in 
the  pink  of  condition,  and  many  of 
them  might  be  trotted  to  covert 
anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Ooty  Hunt  also  owe  Major 
Lawley  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  small  demands  he  has  made 
on    the  hunt  funds  in  regard  to 
mounting  himself  and   his  staff, 
while   his    Mastership    has    also 
been    remarkable    for     a    great 
and    beneficial     reform    in    the 
management. 

He  never  approved  of  the  system 
which  had  obtained  for  years  at 
Ooty,  by  which  the  chief  portion  of 
the  pack  were  composed  of  hounds 
which  had  been  hunted  a  whole 
season  in  Madras,  and  which  often 
arrived  on  the  hills  in  an  over- 
worked condition.  This  plan,  un- 
favourable as  it  was  for  the  Ooty 
Hunt,  appeared  to  be  unavoidable, 
as  sufficient  funds  were  not  forth- 
coming to    retain  hounds  on  the 


hills  during  the  winter  in  idleness. 
Major  Lawley,  however,  at  once 
recognised  the  necessity  of  a  great 
change  in  this  respect,  and  has 
now  persuaded  the  Committee  of 
the  Ooty  Hunt  to  retain  in  kennels, 
at  the  end  of  each  season,  some  ten 
or  twelve  couple  of  the  best  of  the 
pack.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Ooty  hunting  season  the 
Master  has  a  reliable  lot  of  seasoned 
hounds  in  good  condition,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  new  draits  from 
England  are  the  more  easily  entered 
to  jackal 

There  is  hardly  any  position 
which  entails  harder  work,  aooom- 
panied  by  less  thanks,  than  that  of 
an  M.F.JBE.,  whether  his  lot  be  cast 
in  India  or  in  the  Shires.  In- 
separable from  Uie  iJmost  r^al 
authority  and  aloofness  of  bis  state 
is  that  "  fierce  light "  which  beats 
upon  his  every  act ;  andallhedoes 
and  says  is  severely  criticised.  It 
is  hard  to  please  where  there  are 
so  many  to  consider,  and  the 
grumblers  (and  these  are  to  the 
fore  in  the  best  regulated  of  fields) 
visit  all  their  grievances,  from  the 
scarcity  of  scent  down  to  their 
own  bad  start,  on  the  unfortonate 
Master. 

His  anxieties  and  cares,  too,  are 
very  great ;  and,  although  in  this 
country  he  is  spared  many  of  the 
worries  that  harass  the  M.F.H.  at 
home,  the  lot  of  Master  of  the 
Ooty  Hounds  is  by  no  means  all 
sunshine. 

Earnest  labour,  the  utmost  tact, 
and  a  strong  and  consistent 
character  are  here  required  to  at- 
tain success ;  and  that  this  success 
has  been  attained  by  Major  Lawley 
cannot  be  doubted  by  anyone  who 
has  had  the  good  f oribune  to  hunt 
with  these  fine  hounds  during  his 
Mastership. 

A  thoroughly  good  sportsman,  a 
most  successful  M.F.H.,  and  a 
good  fellow  all  round,  it  will  be 
with  the  utmost  regret  that  the 
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members  of  the  Ootj  Hunt  will 
see  him  resign  the  horn  at  the  end 
of  the  season  of  1895,  and  for  the 


last  time  see  him  mopping  his 
excited  brow  with  his  well-known 
sills  bandana.  J.  M.  C. 


Notes   on   the    Rifle. 

By  Hon.  T.  P.  Fbbmantle. 
VII.— OP    TRAJECTORIES, 


It  wonid  hardly  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  series  of  papers 
to  attempt  to  enter  thoroughly  into 
the  more  technical  aspects  of  the 
flight  of  projectiles  through  the  air. 
It  would  almost  need  an  apology 
to  treat  once  more  in  any  fashion 
of  a  subject  which  has  been  over 
and  over  again  dealt  with  by 
various  writers,  were  it  not  that  it 
is  the  only  way  by  which  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  modem  rifles 
can  be  well  realised,  and  the  full 
advantages  noted  which  they  con- 
fer on  the  sportsman  or  the  marks- 
man. In  a  previous  paper  we  con- 
sidered the  general  effect  on  the 
flight  of  the  bullet  of  the  com- 
bined forces  of  gravity  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  noted 
how,  if  fired  horizontally,  the  pro< 
jeotile  falls  in  a  curve  that  con- 
stantly grows  in'  the  steepness  of 
its  downward  motion.  It  may  now 
be  interesting  to  take  some 
practical  examples,  and  to  consider 
what  is  the  actual  shape  of  the 
curve  which  represents  the  course 
of  a  bullet  in  its  flight  to  a  mark, 
and  to  compare  from  this  point  of 
view  the  performances  of  the 
standard  rifles  which  have  already 
been  taken  as  examples. 

The  human  eye  has,  as  is  well 
known,  an  immense  natural  diffi- 
culty in  judging  the  proportion  be- 
tween height  and  horizontal  dis- 
tance. It  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  show  dearly  by  a  diagram  such 
as  could  be  contained  in  a  page  of 


Baily  the  difference  in  the  flight  of 
various  bullets,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  the  trajectories  in 
their    true    proportions.    This    is 
because  the  curve  of  any  high-speed 
projectile  rises    to    a   very  small 
height    in    comparison    with    the 
length  of  the  distance  it  traverses. 
The  general  proportions  of  such  a 
curve  may  be  gathered  from  the 
small  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plate  illustrating  this  paper,  which 
gives  a  general  view  of  the  true 
shape  of  the  coarsest  of  the  curves 
shown  in  the  plate.    Little  wonder, 
then,  that  to  present  in  these  pages 
curves  of  trajectory  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  it  should  be  inevitable 
to  compress  the  length  of  the  range 
to  an  enormous  extent,  and  so  to 
give  to  the  height  of  the  curve 
vastly  more  than  its  proper  amount. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  those  who 
cursorily  inspect  such  a  diagram  as 
that  now  given  are  apt  to  carry 
away  the  idea  that  they  have  seen 
a  picture  of  the  flight  of  the  bullet 
as  it  really  is.    Hence  this  word  of 
warning,  which    the   majority  of 
readers  will  not  need. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that, 
given  similar  bullets,  that  which 
leaves  the  muzzle  with  the  highest 
speed  will  have  the  advantage,  both 
in  the  directness  with  which  it  flies 
to  the  mark,  and  in  the  force  with 
which  it  strikes  it.  It  is  also 
clear  that  of  two  bullets,  starting 
with  equal  speed,  that  which  is 
lightest  in  proportion  to  the  sur- 
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the  muzzle  of  either  could  be  ap- 
plied to  a  straight  piece  of  l|^-inch 
pipe  100  yards  long,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  bullet  in  its  flight 
to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube,  and  pass  out  at  the  other  end 
without  having  touched  the  walls 
of  it  anywhere.  Similarly,  at  the 
other  distances,  the  rise  and  fall 
given  by  the  two  really  *<  small- 
bore''  rifles  bears  a  wonderfully 
small  proportion  to  that  of  the 
larger  bores,  and  at  800  yards  a 
12-inch  pipe  would  contain  the 
whole  trajectory  of  the  -256  rifle. 


the  same  muzzle  velocity  ont  of 
each  shot  of  a  series.  There  will 
always  be  a  certain  variation,  and 
the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
reduce  this  within  the  smallest 
possible  limits.  Conseqaently, 
with  all  possible  care  in  mskkingup 
ammunition  for  experiment,  the 
mean  velocity  has  to  be  taken  from 
the  average  velocities  of  a  number 
of  shots.  Similarly,  the  theoretical 
curve  made  by  the  trajectory  for 
any  particular  rifle  and  charge 
represents  actually  the  avera^ 
curve  given  by  a  number  of  shots 


TcMe  ahatoifig  the  heights  reached  by  hulUtM  at  the  half-way  distance  in 
flights  of  100,  200,  and  800  yards. 


TnlOOTwdt* 
In. 

In  800  yards- 
ft    in. 

InnOyaxds' 

fllffbt.beiipktat 

150  yards. 

ft.  in. 

Bzprefli 

Hutini-Henry 
Iiee-Metford 

•400 
•600 
•450 
•303 
•256 

1-6 
1-7 
3-0 
12 
■9 

0    9-6 

0  8-9 

1  11 
0    55 
0    4-2 

2    5 
2     1 
2    7^ 
12 

0  10-8 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
every  individual  shot  from  a  rifle 
will,  under  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions, follow  the  theoretical 
curve  without  deviation.  It  is 
known  very  well  that  it  is  im- 
possible even  at  100  yards  to  put  a 
series  of  bullets  each  precisely  on 
the  top  of  the  last.  This  is  because 
it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  shot 
after  shot  with  mathematical  uni- 
formity. Even  if  the  aim  were  so 
reproduced  each  time — ^as  in  a  fixed 
rest  it  practically  can  be— one 
charge  of  powder  is  not  absolutely 
equal  to  another,  nor  is  the  igniting 
charge  in  the  cap  invariable,  nor  if 
these  were  always  perfectly  true 
would  there  be  any  guarantee  that 
the  ignition  of  the  powder  would 
always  proceed  at  precisely  the 
same  rate.  Then  there  are  small 
variations  in  wads  and  bullets. 
The  outcome  of  all  which  is  that, 
without  respect  to  accuracy  of  aim, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  absolutely 


at  the  range  in  question,  checked 
by  similar  observations  at  other 
ranges.  But  any  one  shot  fired 
will  be  found  to  deviate  in  at  least 
a  minute  degree  in  one  direction  or 
another  from  the  theoretical  path, 
and  a  group  of  shots  will  all  of 
them  be  distributed  round  it.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  each  shot 
should  not  absolutely  follow  the 
curve  without  deviation,  but  thai 
the  deviations  from  it  made  at  any 
range  by  a  good  rifle  should  be  so 
small  as  they  are,  especially  with 
ammunition  which  has  been  turned 
out  in  quantity,  and  therefore  can 
not  be  very  precisely  uniform. 

The  preceding  remarks  refer  to 
single-barrel  rifles,  from  which 
great  accuracy  is  to  be  expected. 
With  regard  to  double-barrel  ones 
the  case  is  somewhat  different.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  join  two 
barrels  side  by  side,  so  that  they 
shall  shoot  to  exactly  the  same 
point,  and  the  group  of  shots  made 
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by  the  left  barrel  at  (say)  100 
yards  coincide  with  the  group 
of  shots  made  by  the  right. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  two 
barrels  of  an  Express  rifle  are  not 
set  with  their  bores  parallel  to 
each  other,  but  that  they  converge 
slightly  towards  the  muzzle.  This 
is  because  the  recoil  motion  begins 
before  the  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle, 
and  tends  to  throw  the  muzzle  of 
the  barrel  fired  in  a  slight  degree 
outwards  from  the  middle  line 
along  which  aim  is  taken.  This 
amount  of  side-throw,  then,  has  to 
be  allowed  for  in  setting  the 
barrels,  when  the  amount  of  it  has 
been  ascertained  for  the  individual 
rifle  and  the  particular  charge  to 
be  used  in  it.  The  heavier  the 
charge,  the  more  it  will  amount  to. 
Also,  the  two  barrels  must  be  set 
so  as  to  throw  their  bullets  verti- 
cally to  the  same  spot.  All  this 
requires  very  nice  and  very  careful 
manipulation,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
snares  of  cheap  <'  doubles  "  that 
they  are  so  rarely  regulated 
properly  in  this  respect.  The 
writer  has  known  several  such,  and 
well  remembers  trying  for  a  friend 
a  double  Express,  of  which  one 
barrel  at  100  yards  put  its  shots 
quite     a    foot     from     those     of 
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the  other,  so  that  two  distinct 
groups  were  made  on  the  target. 
Another  rifle,  by  an  expensive 
maker,  made  two  groups  a  foot 
apart  at  sixty  yards.  What  a 
bungling  this  might  have  led  to  in 
a  shot  at  a  stag!  Nay,,  what 
bungling  shots  have  undoubtedly 
been  made  from  this  cause  !  Diffi- 
cult as  it  is  to  get  the  barrels  of  a 
double  rifle  to  come  together,  it  is 
so  essential  a  matter  th&t  there  is 
no  excuse  for  any  great  inaccuracy 
in  this  respect,  and  all  new  rifles 
should  be  carefuUy  tried  with  the 
view  of  checking  them  in  this 
point.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  when  a  pair  of  barrels 
do  shoot  together  their  shooting 
can  be  spoilt  by  quite  a  slight  blow 
against  (for  instance)  a  stone  in 
the  course  of  a  stalk.  Here  is  good 
reason  for  taking  proper  care  of  a 
good  rifle.  People  are  much  too 
apt  to  think  that  firearms  are  made 
to  be  knocked  about.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  very  delicate  in- 
struments, and  their  perfections 
are  quite  easily  impaired. 

One  or  two  other  matters  affect- 
ing the  trajectory  of  the  bullet, 
such  as  the  important  one  of  the 
effect  of  wind  upon  it,  must  be 
resetted  for  a  future  paper. 
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A   Muddling    Run* 


Wben  you  pull  on  your  leathers  in  softest  of  weathers, 
You  count  on  some  sport  before  sinking  of  sun ; 

Hope  luck  will  betide  you — no  rival  override  you — 
Hope  aU  sorts  of  sport  but  a  muddling  run. 

You  ride  to  the  meet  on  your  hunter  so  fleet  on 
The  days  when  he's  minded  your  sharp  steel  to  shun. 

His  courage  may  vary,  his  fencing  be  chary; 
But  naught  makes  him  worse  than  a  muddling  run. 

The  Master  takes  hounds  where  he's  adequate  grounds  there 
To  count  on  a  fox  that  will  furnish  some  fun. 

When  you  hear  the  first  whimper  there's  chuckle  and  simper 
By  those  who  wish  aught  but  a  muddling  run. 

Hounds  get  on  the  line  then ;  the  running  is  fine  then ; 

Men,  horses,  and  hounds  have  best  effort  begun. 
The  music  is  ringing;  the  gallop  is  swinging; 

It's  nothing  at  all  like  a  muddling  run. 

Wo  strain  and  we  scamper— permit  naught  to  hamper 
Our  foU'wing  the  many  who're  singing  like  one. 

Without  stops  or  hitches  we  fly  rails  and.  ditches. 
And  lose  ev'ry  thought  of  a  muddling  run. 

But  soon  therei's  a  staying,  our  fond  hopes  bewraying; 

The  hounds  wander  aimless :   their  music  is  done ; 
And  even  the  curate  comes  on  at  a  poor  rate — 

Becalling  the  parish  in  more  ways  than  one. 

"Make  a  cast,"  or  "Try  back,  sir" — "Pray  silence  your  clack,  sir"— 
These  sounds  meet  your  ears  'stead  of  chaff,  joke,  or  pan. 

As  your  steed  mends  his  bellows,  you  tell  other  fellows 
You  fear  you're  all  in  for  a  muddling  run. 

Then  a  hound  throws  his  tongue,  and  soon  each  one  has  rung,  and 
You  think  that  the  varmint  his  last  thread  has  spun; 

But  your  hopes  are  soon  shattered,  for  hounds  are  soon  scattered — 
The  best  of  your  day  is  a  muddling  run. 

There's  moral  herein,  sirs:    we  children  of  sin,  sirs, 
May  ride  like  a  feather  or  ride  eighteen  "  stun  " — 

When  the  last  foe  flies  at  you  they  may  carve  'neath  your  statue  : 
"His  life  at  its  best  was  a  muddling  run." 

B. 
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How  Do  Our  Sires  Work  Out  ? 


AuoKosT  the  other  jollities  that  droll 
old  poet  Horace  had,  no  donbt  was 
included  a  likiiig  for  a  ''wee  bit 
racing.*'  Sophocles, too,7ery vividly 
describes  the  race  in  which  his  hero 
was  overthrown  and  killed;  he 
enters  minutely  into  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  '^terribly  high-bred 
cattle,"  and  tells  how  the  ''hard- 
mouthed''  steeds  of  the  Thracian 
ran  away  and  caused  the  sad  dis* 
aster  which  enabled  his  jehu, 
whose  nags  were  possessed  of  more 
speed,  to  take  the  lead ;  but,  as  he 
was  about  to  make  his  rush  a  la 
Chifney,  they  hugged  the  rails  so 
closely  (as  we  should  say)  that  a 
terrificsmashwasthe  result.  In  these 
absurd  chariot  races  skill  and  pluek 
were  doubtless  required ;  but  how 
patient  Job  Marson  or  poor  Ford- 
ham  would  have  laughed  to  have 
seen  the  unsparing  use  of  the  whip 
and  hustling  of  reins  throughout 
the  race  I 

But  enough  of  these  barbarous 
ancients ;  and  not  having  the 
same  partiality  as  some  writers 
for  entering  into  the  details  of  their 
sporting  characters,  I  will  "hark 
Imck  "  to  our  own  more  favoured 
and  enlightened  times. 

Och !  there's  nothing  like  racing,  my 

honey, 
Tis  fall  both  of  joy  and  spalpeen  ! 

is  the  refrain  of  an  old  Irish 
ballad,  and  it  is  our  firm  convic- 
tion that,  with  the  exception  of 
that  glorious  and  all-devouring 
mania,  the  chase,  no  sport 
affords  such  real  pleasure  to  all, 
whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  as 
that  of  the  "  Sport  of  Kings."  It 
can  be  fully  enjoyed  as  well  by  the 
peasant  as  by  the  peer ;  and  what 
delight  equals  that  of  the  yokel 
on  first  seeing  a  well  -  contested 
struggle  on  the  greensward  ?  We 
are   perfectly  aware  that   in  up- 


holding  this  opinion  (viz.,  that 
racing  is  a  pleasure  which  does 
good  to  those  who  cannot  afibrd 
other  field  sports)  we  shall  be 
opposed  by  many  —  assuredly  by 
Mr.  Hawke  and  party,  who  weary 
themselves  vainly  with  crying 
down  this  above  all  other  amuse- 
ments, and  fancy  that  all  people 
are  to  be  as  ascetic  as  themselves. 
But,  to  our  thinking,  the  man  who 
has  no  time  for  recreation  is  indeed 
a  veritable  slave ;  and  whatapleasant 
oasis  in  the  year  is  a  race  gathering 
such  as  Birmingham  or  Chester  to 
the  hard-working  poorer  classes  1 
It  is,  however,  for  ^e  true  lover-  of 
the  sport  that  the  constant 
round  of  pleasure,  the  interest* 
ing  variety,  the  self  -  formed 
opinions  of  coming  events,  and  the 
weekly  anticipation  of  races,  have 
their  chief  charms.  Take  the  ease 
of  any  person,  no  matter  whether 
he  be  rich  like  some,  or  poor  (like 
your  unworthy  scribe),  who  is  really 
fond  of  it,  and  we  shall  then  see 
the  enjoyment  continually  arising 
therefrom. 

After  the  review  of  the  two 
year  -  old  performances,  and  the 
weekly  odds  during  the  torpid 
winter  months,  come  the  Graven 
and  First  and  Second  Spring  Meet- 
ings, at  the  latter  of  which  is  de- 
cided the  first  two  classic  contests. 
Next  come  all  the  country  meet- 
ings, the  Cups  and  Handicaps^ 
and  the  reappearance  of  the  old 
stagers — a  delight  exceeded  by 
none;  for  what  admirer  of  the 
sport  does  not  feel  the  greatest 
interest  in  such  real  good 
horses  as  Isinglass,  Victor  Wild, 
Clorane,  Eeminder,  and,  last  but 
by  no  means  least,  Florizel  II.  bear- 
ing off  for  their  masters  a  golden 
harvest?  Next  comes  the  great 
racing  canival  of  the  year,  namely, 
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the  Epsom  Sammer  Meeting, 
whereat  the  Derby  and  the 
Oaks  are  run  for,  and  there  is 
sought  for  the  solution  of  the 
queries  •*  Will  the  favourite  win  ?  " 
and  *'Is  the  public  running  a 
line  to  go  by?"  Then  follow 
those  meetings  of  meetings,  Koyal 
Ascot  and  Glorious  Goodwood, 
where  horses  known  to  fame  again 
meet  in  rivalry  for  the  two  great 
Gups  of  the  year. 

Once  more  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  little  Cambridgeshire  town 
with  its  pleasant  dual  meetings 
''behind  the  Ditch/'  and  the 
bustle  and  excitement  of  the 
yearling  sales.  Anon  we  journey 
on  to  the  pleasant  Esher  slopes, 
over  which  is  run  the  first  of 
the  present'day  mammoth  stakes, 
whilst  some  Northern  races  —  to 
wit,  Stockton  and  York  —  fill  up 
the  space  until  Doncaster,  when 
comes  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Derby  winner  will  foUow  the 
example  of  so  many  predecessors 
and  fail  to  come  the  artful  dodge 
over  some  animal  of  supposed 
inferior  merit ;  and  all  this  excite- 
ment is  wound  up  by  the  October 
meetings,  devoted  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  those  great  handicaps,  the 
Gesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire,  as 
well  as  the  appearance  of  all  the 
crack  two-year-olds.  Nor  should 
we  omit  another  very  great  source 
of  pleasure,  and  that  is  the  com- 
paring of  notes— seeing  whose  stock 
have  turned  out  best,  whose  have 
won  the  great  stakes,  and  whether 
those  which  we  have  heretofore 
seen  victorious  in  their  racing 
career  beget  progeny  emulating 
their  sires. 

With  the  month  of  October  the 
curtain  dropped  on  the  legitimate 
racing  season,  or  practically  so;  for, 
although  some  used-up  horses  and 
wearied  trainers  are  called  upon 
to  brave  the  November  cold  and 
damp  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
in  the  hopes  of  earning  a  little  to 


pay  for  the  former's  winter  keep* 
yet  the  majority,  like  old  Frank 
Buckle,  cease  their  labours  for  the 
year  with  the  close  of  the  Houghton 
Meeting.  An  exception  must  of 
course  be  made  for  Derby,  a 
meeting  visited  by  the  IVioee 
of  Wales,  and  where  the  fields 
almost  exceeded  the  usual  Derby 
standard.  So,  then,  let  us  for  a 
while  lay  aside  our  '*Raff"  and 
"  Weatherby" ;  let  us,  too,  forget 
names,  weights,  and  colours ;  grans 
the  racehorse  his  well-earn^  rest, 
and  during*  the  coming  winter 
recall  for  a  space  to  our  mind's 
eye  the  various  sires  who  haye 
during  the  past  eight  months  been 
adding  to  their  laurels  by  the  oft- 
repeated  victories  of  their  progeny. 
By  some  it  is  held  that  eveiy 
thoroughbred  horse  is  well  bred 
enough  to  be  the  sire  of  winners ; 
and  this,  though  partially  true,  is  a 
somewhat  erroneous  doctrine  for 
the  breeder  to  follow.  But  certain 
it  is  that  the  more  great-stakes 
winners  a  horse  can  boast  in  his 
pedigree  the  more  valuable  is  bis 
strain,  and,  therefore,  the  more 
likely  is  he  to  be  the  sire  of  future 
great  winners,  and  so  I  propose  to 
touch  briefly  on  the  winning  sires 
of  the  present  day,  in  order  to  see 
how  far,  why,  and  wherefore  the 
sires  we  hold  of  so  great  account 
are  worthy  of  our  esteem  and  high 
patronage. 

First  on  the  list,  and  most 
deservedly  so,  comes  the  modem 
"  Emperor  of  Stallions,"  the  in- 
comparable St.  Simon,  who  has 
headed  the  poll  for  the  sixth 
time  in  succession,  and  ^hose 
stock  have  at  the  moment  of 
writing  carried  off  thirty-two  races, 
the  value  of  which  amounts 
to  £26,446.  That  his  daughters 
have  hitherto  proved  greater  suc- 
cesses on  the  Turf  than  his  sons  is 
an  undisputed  fact,  and  I  have 
heard  people  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  cannot  get  a  really  first- 
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class   coUf   a  saying    which    this 
year    certainly    proves    fallacious. 
Although  we  were  mistaken,  and  the 
pessimists  scored  over  Raconteur, 
yet  we  shall  be  both  greatly  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  if  the  Blue 
Biband  of  1896  does  not  go  either 
to  St.  Frusquin  or  Persimmon,  both 
colts   of    the  highest   dass ;   and 
if  the  former  be  rather  deficient  in 
scope,  and  has  fore-legs  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  are  curious,  they 
are  seemingly  sound  and  serviceable, 
while  he  has  tremendous  power  of 
back     and     quarters;    he   stands 
well  and  truly  on    his   hocks,  he 
moves  well,  and,  best  of  all,  is  game 
as  a  bull-dog,  as  his  race  for  the 
Middle  Park  Plate  showed  us.    As 
far  as  one  can  judge,  too,  he  seems  a 
thorough  stayer,  despite  the  fact 
that   his     dam's     produce     have 
hitherto  been  very  disappointing. 

Persimmon,  too,  is  an  equally 
taking  colt,  and,  though  not  every 
critic's  horse,  is  very  likely,   not- 
withstanding his  recent  display — 
he  certainly  was  not  himself  in  the 
two-year-old  Derby  —  to    develop 
into  the  crack  of  his  generation. 
Standing  nearly  16  hands,  it    is 
needless  to  say  that  the  colt  has  a 
great  deal  of  furnishing  to  under- 
go,   and    though   he    may   never 
become     the     handsome,      level 
thoroughbred  that  his  own  brother 
Florizel  II.    is,  yet  it  is  in   Per- 
simmon's   favour   that  great  im- 
provement usually  comes  to  horses 
of  Melbourne  descent  with  increas- 
ing years,  and  we  devoutly  hope 
that    this     may      be     so     with 
H.B.H.'s  raking  bay;  and  should 
he  triumph  at  Epsom  next  summer, 
what  a  scene  of  wild  excitement 
there  will  be ;  such  an  one  as  never 
was,  nor  ever  will  be  again !    He 
has  our  best  wishes. 

Not  only  is  the  Welbeck  horse 
the  sire  of  the  two  best  colts  of  the 
year,  but  in  Boquebrune,  a  most 
charming  daughter  of  St.  Marguer- 
ite (herself  a  One  Thousand  heroine), 


we  have  a  really  good  mare,  maybe 
thp  best  ot  her  age  and  sex,  to  judge 
from  the  style  in  which  she  won 
the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot,  besides 
showing  excellent  stamina  when 
she  finished  second  to  the  very 
smart  Jolly  Boat.  Amaryllis,  also, 
is  another  good  filly  by  the  same 
sire,  and,  being  out  of  Paritta,  and 
tracing  back  through  Gardenia  to 
Macaroni,  if  no  good  for  racing 
purposes — a  fact  certainly  open  to 
grave  doubts  from  her  perform- 
ances this  year — she  will  obviously 
make  a  splendid  stud  matron. 
Then  comes  yet  another  good 
filly  in  Santa  Maura,  whose 
dam,  Palm  Flower,  gave  to 
the  Turf  El  Dorado  and  the  smart 
but  unlucky  Siphonia.  Of  the 
older  stock  by  the  Galopin  horse 
the  chief  contributor  to  his  large 
winnings  is  the  handsome  Florizel 
II.,  whose  victories  at  Manchester, 
Ascot,  and  Goodwood  stamp  him 
as  one  of  the  strongest,  firmest- 
made  horses  we  possess;  whilst 
little  Utica,  non-stayer  though  she 
is,  added  no  less  a  sum  than  8,000 
sovs.  to  her  sire's  account. 

The  next  trio  of  sires  are,  alas  ! 
all  defunct,  and  it  must  be  more 
than  tantalising  to  breeders  to 
think  that  three  out  of  the  four 
sires  at  the  top  of  the  tree  are 
beyond  their  reach,  though  they 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  they  have  each  left  progeny 
well  worthy  of  their  great  parents' 
fame  and  lineage.  Thanks  to  the 
dual  victories  of  Sir  Yisto  at  Epsom 
and  on  the  Town  Moor,  Barcaldine 
occupies  second  place,  and,  as 
Marco  has  won  the  Cambridge- 
shire, will  retain  it  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  though  next  year 
he  can  hardly  expect  to  be  so  high, 
as  his  youngsters  are  but  a  mediocre 
lot.  His  five  -  year  -  old  son 
Barbary  captured  three  races 
worth  8,000  sovs.  this  year,  yet  he 
is  not  by  any  means  first-class,  and 
may  be    unable    to    sustain   his 
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sire's  pride  of  place  in  the  coming 
season.  Next  in  order,  and  close 
behind,  follows  that  great  sire 
Isonomj,  whose  chief,  thongh  cer- 
tainly not  greatest,  winner  is  the 
unlucky  Le  Var,  who  scored  one 
win  only  this  year,  but,  as  that 
was  a  ten -thousand  pounder,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  done  quite 
his  share  towards  supporting  his 
illustrious  sire's  fame.  The  cham- 
pion Isinglass  likewise  claims  one 
race  only  this  year,  but,  in  win- 
ning the  Ascot  Gold  Cup,  he  set 
the  seal  to  a  marvellous  career, 
and  is  fully  entitled  to  rank  as 
the  equal  of  giants  of  bygone 
days,  such  as  Ormonde,  Gladia- 
teur,  West  Australian,  and  Priam, 
and  every  true  lover  of  the  horse 
must  echo  the  wish  that  his 
future  at  the  stud  may  be  as 
brilliant  as  was  his  career  on 
the  turf. 

Bavensbury,  too,  is  yet  another 
worthy  scion  of  a  ^*  Sterling  "  race, 
and  his  dual  victories  in  the 
Ascot  Stakes  and  Alexandra  Plate 
prove  him  the  greatest  stayer  and 
"weight  -carrier  of  modem  days. 
Grand-looking,  and  with  a  back 
worthy  of  a  Blair  Athol  or  a 
Eisber,  he  frames  out  one  of 
the  finest  representatives  of  his 
type  that  the  Turf  world  has 
for  years  known.  Truly,  Isonomy 
was  a  grand  horse.  Great  merit 
in  the  racehorse  is  in  some  way  or 
other  certain  to  show  itself,  and 
in  no  instance,  perhaps,  does  it 
stand  out  so  conspicuously  as  in 
the  case  of  the  defunct  Wisdom. 
A  poor  performer  on  the  Turf — we 
believe  he  never  won  a  race — ^yet 
well  bred  enough  for  anything,  he 
has  earned  undying  fame  as  a  sire. 
Purchased  by  Mr.  Hoole  for  the 
meagre  sum  of  50  guineas,  he  not 
only  made  his  owner's  fortune, 
but  from  miserably  small  and 
despised  mares  has  begotten  a  host 
of  winners,  including  the  Oaks 
and  Two  Thousand  winners  of  1895 


and  1890,  and  for  thirteen  jeaa 
was  the  sire  of  animals  whose  total 
winnings  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£118,401,  whilst  this  year  hb 
progeny  have  won  twenty-two 
races  worth  £14,000,  amongst  them 
being  La  Sagesse,  the  Oaks  winner; 
The  Owl,  winner  of  the  New- 
market Stakes ;  Merrywise,  winn» 
of  the  Liverpool  Spring  Cup,  and 
that  speedy  mare  Wise  Virgin,  of 
Stewards'  Oup  renown ;  and,  wiUi 
such  a  good  juvenile  as  Attainment 
to  represent  him  in  the  future,  his 
name  is  hardly  likely  to  be  found 
wanting  amongst  the  winning  sirea 
for  some  years  to  come. 

When,    at    Prince  Batthjany^s 
death,  Galopin  was  purchased  by 
the    present    head  of    the   liood 
Government  Board  f or  somethii^ 
like  9,000  guineas  he  was,   witiii* 
out  doubt,  one    of   the    greatest 
bargains    of    the    century;     and 
though  many  a  Turf  veteran  <kf 
that  day  echoed  the  cry  of  '<  the 
Sage  of  Oarshalton"  anent  "  that 
cursed  Blaoklock  blood,"  yet  where 
should  we  be  without  it?     Take 
the  winning  sires  for  every  year 
since  1888,  and  we  find  that  the 
descendants  of  Galopin   and  St. 
Simon  alone  have  won  consideraUy 
more  thasi  £804,586,  figures  which, 
I  think,  speak  for  themselves. 

TheDerbyhero  of  1875,althou^ 
occupying  an  inferior  position  to 
his  son,  comes  out  very  w^ 
boasting  amongst  his  faniily  a 
One  Thousand  winner  in  Galeottia, 
well  seconded  by  such  smart 
performersas  Chasseur  and  Nighean 
of  the  older  lot,  as  well  as  the 
shapely  MimiC;  together  witti  the 
good-looldng  Galeazzo  and  Brunt- 
wood  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  shapely  Bend  Or  comes 
next;  and,  though  we  should 
like  to  see  another  Ormonde, 
yet  in  Laveno  he  has  a  more 
than  useful  son.  Of  his  two- 
year-olds,  GoldenBadge  and  Musley 
Chief  have  managed  to  hold  their 
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own  in  small  races,  but  both  sadly 
belie  their  blue  blood.  Still,  the 
Eaton  chesnut  is  by  no  means  in 
the  sere  and  yellow  days,  and  we 
hope  to  see  him  once  more  holding 
the  high  position  to  which  his 
beauty  and  highlineageentitle  him. 
Old  Hampton  still  makes  a  brave 
show  with  Butterfly  and  the  smart 
Earwig,  though  surpassed  in  this 
year's  winning  list  by  his  son 
Boyal  Hampton,  who,  as  the  sire 
of  a  Two  Thousand  winner,  and 
the  beautiful,  picture -like  Omla- 
dina,  is  rapidly  pushing  his  way 
to  the  front  rank,  and  bids  fair  to 
become  the  best  representative  of 
Lord  Clifden's  blood. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  a 
French  sire  high  on  our  list,  but 
this  is  solely  due  to  Le  Justicior's 
victory  at  Sandown  in  the  Eclipse 
Stakes.  Salisbury  is  evidently  a 
coming  sire,  and  though  Friar's 
Balsam — ^the  most  beautiful  of 
Hermit's  get — has  given  us  nothing 
the  equal  of  himself,  yet  there 
may  still  be  Balm  in  Gilead.  Pan- 
zerschiff,  one  of  the  very  few  sons 
of  Wenlock  alive — and  he,  too,  in 
Austria — ^has  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity by  the  aid  of  that  very 
smart  filly  Jolly  Boat,  and  the 
speedy  Keelson  ;  whilst  Melanion 
and  Despair  are  most  decidedly  on 
the  up  line,  and  whereas  the  former, 
as  the  sire  of  Reminder,  has  already 
made  a  name  for  himself,  the  latter 
— almost  the  only  son  of  See  Saw 
now  left  to  us — made  a  great  hit 
when  Teufel  took  the  Imperial 
Produce  Stakes  at  Eempton,  and 
has  evidently  turned  over  a  new 
leaf  as  regards  temper. 

Donovan,  Sheen  with  his  July 
Stakes  winner  Labrador,  and  Sara- 
band with  Worcester,  are  all 
rismg  sires,  and  the  dead  Castle- 
reagh  has  left  us  a  nice 
legacy  in  that  smasher  Clorane. 
Gallinule,  with  Bockdove  and 
Lesterlin,  is  certaioly  in  the  front 
rank,  whilst  both  Eilwarlin   and 


another  Irish  sire.  Brown  Prince, 
seem  able  to  get  both  sprinters  and 
stayers.  Missal  keeps  old  Hermit's 
name  evergreen,  and  of  coming 
sires  we  may  mention  Morion,  with 
Perfect  Dream;  Chittabob,  with 
The  Tartar;  Timothy,  with  the 
smart  and  powerfully- built  Gushen- 
dall;  Gameliard,  with  the  pretty 
Avilion;  and  St.  Serf,  with  Serpen- 
tine; not  to  mention  Thais,  Shad- 
dock, and  Hartford.  Petrarch,  by 
means  of  the  noisy  Lombard,  and 
Peter,  with  the  useful  Dynamo,  are 
both  fairly  high  on  the  winning 
list,  though  the  former  sire  resides 
in  France  and  the  latter  in  Bel- 
gium. Springfield's  day  seems 
over,  and  we  fear  he  must  be  voted 
a  failure,  and  bold  Bendigo  seems 
unable  to  get  stock  anything  like 
as  good  as  himself. 

Minting  is  holding  his  own 
with  plenty  of  small  winners, 
and  poor  old  Albert  Victor  will 
be  remembered  as  the  sire  of 
that  clinker  Victor  Wild,  if  for 
nothing  else.  Merry  Hampton  has 
fallen  from  his  high  estate,  and 
though  his  youngsters  are  good- 
looking  enough,  yet  they  seem  to 
inherit  his  erratic  temperament; 
but  Tyrant  is  in  great  demand,  and 
is  very  likely  to  get  back  the 
8,500  guineas  he  has  lately  been 
purchased  for.  Fitzjames,  with  ten 
winners  to  his  credit,  must  not  be 
passed  over,  and  other  good  sires 
we  may  note  are  Breadknife, 
Galliard,  Highland  Ghief,  Eendal, 
Southampton,  Garlton,  and  Grafton. 
The  beautiful  Amphion  shows  great 
promise  for  the  future  with  Am- 
phora, Bampion,  and  Go. ;  and 
Beauderc  gets  winners,  but  none  of 
them  above  second-rate. 

Hagioscope  is  well  worth  his 
fee,  as  are  Herald  and  Exile  II.  ; 
the  defunct  Bosebery  has  left 
us  a  good  stayer  in  Gombury, 
and  a  very  promising  youngster 
in  Enight  of  the  Thistle,  an 
own   brother  to   the  -grand  Mor- 
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taigne.  Ayrshire,  however,  seems 
to  hang  fire,  as  does  Satiety ; 
whilst  of  sires  that  have  just 
commenced  stud  life  we  have 
the  '<  triple  crown"  hero  Common, 
whose  Bam  Dance  evidently 
travels  at  a  good  pace,  St.  Angelo, 
Childwick,  Veracity,  his  half- 
hrother  Bight  Away,  Buccaneer, 
Surefoot,  Marcion,  Sheen,  and 
several  more  too  numerous  to 
mention.    But    space    and   time 
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oblige  us  to  whip  off  here,  so,  to 
sum  up  shortly  our  snrvej  of  the 
winning  sires  of  1895,  we  may  ssy 
that,  as  the  lines  of  SiockweU 
and  Rataplan  seem  gradoally  goin; 
backwards,  those  of  Newminsta 
and  Birdcatcher,  through  Isonomj, 
are  going  strong,  whilst  that  of 
Bhicklock  *<  the  cursed  "  (?)  is  moiB 
than  ever  in  the  ascendant.  Long 
may  it  continue  to  flourish  I 
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Now  that  winter  and  long  evemngs 
*  are  once  more  with  U3,  those  who 
have  theinolination  and  opportunity 
for  amusement  naturally  turn  their 
attention  to  indoor  recreation. 
Chess  and  whist  have  many 
votaries ;  but  the  game  which  finds 
most  favour  is  billiards,  the  rapid 
strides  it  has  made  in  public  esti- 
mation during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  being  iJmost  phenomenal. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  the 
game  that  is  not  easy  to  explain, 
and  the  way  in  which  a  great  player 
fixes  the  attention  of  an  audience 
shows  how  thoroughly  interesting 
the  pastime  is  from  a  spectator's 
point  of  view.  liVhen  the  late  John 
Boberts  was  in  his  prime,  billieird 
tables  of  the  best  make  were  com- 
paratively few  and  far  between,  and 
the  game  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  upper  classes  and  professionals ; 
but  now  nearly  everr  hotel,  club, 
and  tavern  is  provided  with  public 
tables,  and  with  these  increased 
facilities  there  are  hundreds  who 
indulge  in  the  pastime  to  the  tens 
who  handled  a  cue  at  the  period 
alluded  to. 

If  proof  were  wanting  of  this 
fact,  a  reference  to  the  chief  firms 
of  table-makers  would  supply  it, 
the  number  of  tables  turned  out  by 
them  in  a  year  being  far  beyond 
the  idea  of  anyone   unacquainted 


with  the  extensive  business  cajrned 
on;  and  it  might  reasonably  be 
asked,  «  Where  do  they  all  go?" 
especially  as  a  first-class  article 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

With  many  thousands  of  tables 
available  for  use  all  over  the 
country,  the  paucity  of  players  of 
high  class  may  appear  almost  un- 
accountable to  the  uninitiated;  but 
the  difficulties  to  be  sormoiinied 
and  the  practice  requisite  to  attain 
proficiency  in  the  scientific  games 
are  greater  than  many  imagine. 
Some  players  achieve  distinction 
quite  early  in  hfe,  but  this  seldom 
happens  unless  they  have  com- 
menced their  careers  as  boys  in  the 
billiard-room  where  play  of  h^ 
class  was  to  be  seen  andinstnietiaD 
imi 


[!o  such  opportunities  the  two 
most  brilliant  exponents  of  the 
game  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to 
see  owe  their  extraordinary  powers 
of  cue.  The  late  William  Cook  and 
the  present  champion  John  Boberts 
derived  their  tuition  from  fathers 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  their  ^ 
billiard  education  on  sdentifie 
principles  possessed  by  few  others, 
and  the  sons,  proving  apt  pupils, 
were  not  long  in  turning  their  op- 
portunity to  account.  Whether  the 
power  of  play  is  hereditary  others 
may  be  left  to  decide,  but  those  who 
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believe  in  that  doctrine  might 
point  to  the  Roberts  and  Bennett 
families  in  support  of  such  a  view. 
The  father  of  the  present  cham- 
pion was  in  his  day  capable  of 
conceding  the  next  best  player  a 
large  starib,  and  now  the  son  stands 
out  alone,  head  and  shoulders  above 
any  of  his  compeers.  The  brothers 
Joseph,  Alfred,  and  Fred.  Bennett 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  billiard  world,  the  first-named 
at  one  time  having  held  the 
championship  when  he  defeated 
the  younger  Boberts. 

Other  instances  might  be  cited, 
but  enough  has  been  written  to 
answer  the  purpose.  Turning, 
again,  to  the  fact  of  players  attain- 
ing the  highest  honours  at  an  early 
age,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
Cook  and  Roberts,  both  of  whom 
earned  the  title  of  champion  ere  they 
had  arrived  at  manhood's  age. 
When  Cook  defeated  the  late  John 
Boberts  in  1870  he  created  a  great 
surprise,  and  this  was  intensified 
two  months  later  by  the  ex-cham- 
pion's son  avenging  his  father's 
downfall.  The  first  of  these 
matches  was  1,200  up,  and  occu- 
pied no  less  a  time  than  five  hours, 
whilst  the  second  was  1,000  up,  and 
Boberts  scored  the  game  in  three 
hours  four  minutes,  a  much  longer 
time  than  any  of  the  leading 
players  would  now  occupy.  Two 
more  matches  for  the  champion- 
ship were  decided  in  the  same  year, 
and  Boberts,  after  defeating  A. 
Bowles  by  246,  was  in  turn  beaten 
by  Joseph  Bennett,  who  won  a 
close  game  by  95. 

Cook  came  upon  the  scene 
again  in  1871,  and  regained 
the  title,  Boberts  losing  an 
exciting  match  by  15  points 
only,  Bennett  meanwhile  having 
resigned.  The  latter,  however, 
challenged  Cook,  and  was  beaten 
on  November  21st,  1871,  by  58. 
In  the  following  year  Cook  again 
lowered   the   colours  of   Boberts, 
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the  margin  being  201,  and  was  then 
allowed  to  remain  in  undisputed 
possession  until  February,  1874, 
when  Boberts  once  more  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  with  a  like 
result.  Cook  proving  victorious  by 
216.  Between  1875  and  1877 
Cook  and  Boberts  met  three  times, 
and  the  latter  won  on  each 
occasion,  securing  the  first  game  by 
168,  the  second  by  185,  and  the 
third  by  223.  Nearly  three  years 
elapsed  before  there  was  another 
match;  and,  Boberts  resigning. 
Cook  and  Bennett  again  D«ittl^ 
for  the  title,  Bennett  winning  by 
51.  Tom  Taylor  challenged  the 
champion  in  1881,  and  was  only 
beaten  by  90  after  an  exciting 
game,  the  play  extending  over  two 
evenings.  Four  years  elapsed 
before  there  was  another  contest, 
when  Boberts  and  Cook  played 
8,000  up  on  March  80th,  81st,  and 
April  1st,  1885,  the  former  winning 
a  splendid  game  by  90  points  after 
eleven  hours  and  thirty  minutes' 
play. 

These  matches  were  all  played  on 
tables  fitted  with  small  pockets,  and 
the  highest  break  recorded  was  129 
by  Boberts  junior  in  the  match  last 
referred  to.  Cook  made  121  and 
116  and  Bennett  125  in  different 
contests  for  the  championship  cup. 

From  the  above  brief  story  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  twenty-five 
years,  six  players  only  have  aspired 
to  the  championship.  J.  Boberts, 
jun.,  was  successful  on  seven 
occasions,  Cook  on  five,  and 
Bennett  thrice,  whilst  Bowles  and 
Taylor  &iled  to  score  a  victory. 
Soon  after  his  last  match  witti 
Boberts,  Cook  paid  less  attention  to 
practice  than  hitherto,  and 
gradually  dropped  behind  his  great 
rival,  although  at  times  giving 
some  splendid  performances  in 
exhibition  games,  and  when  con- 
sumption put  an  end  to  his  career 
in  1898  the  champion  was  (eft 
without  an  opponent   capable  of 
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extending  him  on  level  terms.  In 
the  same  year  John  Roberts,  sen., 
joined  the  majority,  and  so  only 
fonr  who  have  competed  for 
the  cup  are  left  amongst  us. 
Of  these  Roberts  stands  out  alone 
as  still  the  finest  exponent  of  the 
game  that  ever  handled  cue.  Ben- 
nett confines  his  talent  entirely  to 
teaching.  Bowles,  the  senior  of 
the  party,  has  long  since  retired 
from  public  matches,  but  Tom 
Taylor  is  still  in  harness,  and 
within  the  last  month  took  first 
prize  in  a  handicap  toomament 
played  at  Walham  Green,  beating 
H.  Coles  in  the  final  heat. 

Since  the  spot  stroke  has  fallen 
out  of  favour,  Peall  and  Mitchell, 
who  created  such  a  sensation  in  the 
billiard  world  by  their  marvellous 
breaks  a  few  years  back,  have 
turned  more  attention  to  the  all- 
round  or  spot-barred  game,  and, 
like  other  professionals,  have  had 
to  accept  long  starts  when  meeting 
the  champion.  The  competition 
promoted  by  the  Billiard  Associa- 
tion for  the  Spot-barred  Champion- 
ship failed  to  entice  Roberts,  and 
the  most  interesting  match  it  pro- 
duced was  that  between  Charles 
Dawson  and  W.  Mitchell,  decided 
at  the  National  Sporting  Club  on 
January  18th  last  year.  They 
played  9,000  up  on  a  Standard 
table,  and  after  a  very  exciting 
game  Mitchell  won. 

No  one  again  challenging  Mit- 
chell in  the  stipulated  time,  the 
valuable  trophy  became  his  abso- 
lute property. 

With  rega^  to  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  leading  professionals, 
the  most  likely  man  to  hold  the 
championship  when  Roberts  re- 
tires appears  to  be  Edward  Diggle, 
of  Manchester,  a  young  player  of 
the  highest  promise.  In  the 
matches  he  contested  with  the 
champion,  Mitchell,  and  Dawson 
last  season,  Diggle  demonstrated 
that  he  was  entitled  to  take  second 


rank  to  the  greatest  exponent  d 
the  game,  and  if  he  only  porsnes 
the  steady  course  on  which  he  has 
set  out,  the  highest  honours  will 
eventuidly  £bI1  to  him.  Opinions 
differ  respecting  the  merits  of 
Mitchell  and  Dawson,  but  the 
younger  man  has,  perhaps,  the 
stronger  following.  Enozmous 
breaks  have  become  so  common 
that  it  takes  something  very  big 
indeed  to  create  a  sensation, 
and  Roberts^s  1^892,  made  in 
a  spot  -  barred  match  against 
Diggle  in  April  last  year, 
will  probably  remain  a  record, 
unless  the  champion  should  himself 
disturb  it.  That  tbe  push  stroke 
has  been  largely  employed  in  the 
making  -of  mammoth  breaks  is 
without  doubt,  and,  as  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  shot  is  foul,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  biUiaids,  the 
fact  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  estimating  their  value.  In 
matches  or  tournaments  played 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Billiard 
Association  tiiis  stroke  will  in 
future  be  barred,  and  Mitchell  has 
determined  not  again  to  compete 
for  money  where  it  is  allowed. 

The  present  season  promises  to 
be  a  particularly  busy  one,  and 
afford  some  of  the  younger  players 
better  opportunities  tlum  hitherto 
of  distinguishing  themselves, 

Roberts  commenced  his  enter- 
tainments at  the  Egyptian  Hall  on 
October  12th  with  an  exhibition 
spot-barred  match,  conceding  Peall 
9,000  start  in  24,000,  and  on  the 
first  afternoon  proved  that  he  is 
playing  as  well  as  ever  by  making 
a  break  of  610  in  thirty  -  five 
minutes.  Both  cueists  made  many 
breaks  exceeding  the  century  during 
the  match,  the  champion's  chief 
item,  in  addition  to  the  one  of  610, 
being  474,  whilst  Peall  twice  made 
over  800,  and  the  great  spot-stroke 
artist  appears  to  be  coming  back 
to  his  best  form,  but  was  defeated 
by  149. 
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William  Spiller  is  a  player  less 
known  to  the  public  than  many 
other  professionals,  owing  to  lack  of 
opportunity;  but  as  he  has  now 
got  his  chance  of  showing  his 
ability  it  will  not  be  long  before 
he  is  acknowledged  as  fit  to  take  a 
place  in  the  front  rank.  When  in 
receipt  of  8,000  in  18,000  from 
Charles  Dawson  a  few  weeks  back, 
he  easily  defeated  the  Yorkshire 
champion;  and  when  conceding 
1,000  in  8,000  to  J.  Mack, 
a  player  of  considerable  repute  in 


Manchester,  Spiller  won  by  no 
fewer  than  1,829  points,  his 
form  in  the  concluding  stage  of 
the  match  being  exceedingly 
brilliant.  In  addition  to  com- 
piling a  break  of  212,  he  concluded 
the  game  with  an  unfinished  break 
of  829,  which  occupied  no  more 
than  fourteen  minutes,  whilst  he 
scored  the  necessary  665  in  forty- 
three  minutes.  Both  these  matches 
were  decided  in  Messrs.  Burroughes 
and  Watts's  new  saloon  in  Dean 
Street,  Soho.  H.  B.  G. 


The  Sportsman's  Library. 


If  the  ''  policeman's  life  is  not  a 
happy  one,"  the  numerous  books 
on  travel,  sport,  and  other  subjects 
written  by  our  naval  and  military 
officers  in  their  leisure  hours 
abundantly  prove  that  their  lot  is 
frequently  cast  in  pleasant  places. 
Soldiers,  as  a  rule,  have  the  happy 
knack  of  making  themselves  quite 
at  home  wherever  they  go,  and 
being,  as  a  rule,  thorough  sports- 
men, are  welcome  visitors  in 
country  quarters.  In  the  work 
under  notice*  the  reader  is  mainly 
introduced  to  what  may  perhaps 
be  termed  the  sporting  side  of  a 
soldier's  life,  principally  at  home, 
though,  of  course,  fighting  is  now 
and  again  the  theme ;  and  if 
there  are  no  startling  adventures, 
hairbreadth  escapes,  or  great  events 
to  be  found  in  his  ninety-five  well- 
printed  pages,  "  H."  tells  what  he 
has  to  say  in  a  pleasant,  gossipping 
style,  and  anyone  who  reads  the 
book  through  will  find,  as  the 
author  in  his  preface  modestly 
hopes,  that  it  will  help  to  pass  an 
idle  hour  away. 

Our  author,  an  infantry  officer, 
in  a    ''gallant    old    corps,"   first 


*  R$mvni*eenee»  of  a  Redcoat. 
rison  and  Sons,  London.    1895. 
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joined  his  regiment  at  Cork,  and 
was  afterwards  stationed  with  it  at 
Dover,  Aldershot,  Colchester,  Dub- 
lin, Templemore,  the  Tower,  <fec. 
He  joined  in  the  early  seventies, 
and  after  speaking  of  the  joys  of 
Aldershot,  race  meetings,    cheery 
cricket  matches,  lively  guest  nights, 
visits    to    Botten    Bow,    dinners, 
theatres,  visits  to  Cremorne  and  the 
Argyll  Booms,  ends  by  saying:  "  1 
am  speaking,  be  it  clearly  under- 
stood, of  the  '  genus '  subaltern  of 
those  days,  not  of  the  older  and 
wiser   breed  of    British  officers." 
Truly,  their  joys  in  those  days  were 
many,  whatever  they  may  be  now. 
The  regiment  gloried  in  a  pack  of 
beagles,  which  doubtless  were  then 
less  common  than  they  are  now, 
and  enjoyed  good  sport  with  them. 
It  once  happened  that  a  Bussian 
officer,  who  had  witnessed  a  good 
run  at  Dover,  being  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  proceedings,  replied, 
<'  I  saw  the  hounds  running  after 
the  hare,  the  gentlemen  running 
after   the  hounds,  and  the  ladies 
running  after  the  gentlemen" — a 
shrewd,  if  not  exactly  true  version. 
One  of  their  best  runs  was  a  two 
hours'  chase,  the  kill  taking  place 
seven  miles  from  the  finding-place. 
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and  by  way  of  a  rest  they  danced 
all  that  night  at  a  subscription 
ball. 

Going  to  Ireland,  however,  the 
beagles  had  to  be  given  up  ;  but 
our  author  had  several  good  days 
Trith  the  Ward  Union,  and  enjoyed 
himeelf  very  much  at  glonous 
Punchestown  races.  One  of  the 
great  events  was  the  winning  of  the 
All-Ireland  Polo  Cup  by  the  regi- 
ment the  first  year  the  Challenge 
Cup  was  started,  but  "  H."  un- 
happily missed  this  red-letter  day, 
being  then  on  his  way  to  the  Hythe 
School  of  Musketry.  Angling,  too, 
was  a  favourite  amusement,  as  it 
is  of  many  another  ofScer,  and 
*'  H."  during  a  thunderstorm  once 
killed  in  Ireland  half-a-dozen  trout, 
ranging  from  H  lb.  to  ^  lb.,  on 
the  orange  grouse,  in  about  ten 
minutes. 

Lovers  of  John  Strange  Winter's 
books  will  remember  the  rough-and- 
ready  jokes  her  characters  play 
upon  one  another,  and  one  story 
narrated  in  '^  Eeminiscenoes  of  a 
Bed  Coat"  puts  the  reader  very 
much  in  mind  of  her.  An  un- 
popular officer  at  Colchester  was 
once  ducked  by  his  comrades  in  a 
horse  trough,  and,  being  asked  how 
long  they  kept  his  head  under 
water,  one  replied,  <'0h,  till  the 
bubbles  stopped  coming  up  "  ;  and 
the  author  drily  moralises,  ''  I  dare 
:8ay  it  improved  him  in  the  end." 
We  get  glimpses  of  social  life  in 
India,  Gibraltar,  and  Cairo,  but 
<)ricket,  hunting,  polo,  tennis 
matches,  &c.,  and  the  lighter 
amusements  of  dances,  receptions, 
and  what  not,  are  still  the  order  of 
tiie  day,  the  author  having  little, 


if  anything,  to  say  about  ihe  gas, 
and  never  mentioning  pig-sticking 
or  the  heavier  sports  of  the  Sast. 

Active  service  is  represeated  by 
the  Zulu  and  Boer  Wars,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  author  served 
in  a  mounted  infantry  detachment. 
The  Zulus  at  Luneberg  brought 
him  under  fire,  but,  though  **  H." 
had  to  put  up  with  plenty  of  hard- 
ships, he  does  not  appear  to  have 
gone  into  action  with  our  Datch 
foes.      This     chapter,    however, 
graphically  describes   the  dangers 
and  difficidties  of  a  campaign  other 
than  iron  and  steel.    At  one  time 
"  H.'s  "  det&chment  experienced  a 
tremendous  snowstorm    and  Uiz- 
zard.    Outside  the  tents  the  snow 
was  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  the 
drifts  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep. 
One  man  was  nearly  lost  only  100 
yards    from  camp;    another    was 
frozen  to  death  in  a  drift,  and  was 
only  found  a  fortnight  afterwards ; 
and  for  days  they  had  nothing  hot 
to  drink,  as  there  was  no  wood  for 
fires,  and  the  cold  was  Arctic.     Of 
a   different   nature,    however,    is 
another  tale.    The  detachment,  of 
course,  had  its  usual  following  of 
stray    dogs.      The    commanding 
officer  wicked  to  get  rid  of,  but  not 
destroy  them,   and,  to  this    end, 
they  were  sent  twenty  miles  away 
in  a  wagon.  But  the  chief  reckoned 
without    his    host.      <<  Next  day, 
about  dinner-time,  the  fleetest  dog 
appeared,  wagging    his    tsdl,   &c. 
Every  quarter  of  an  hour  from  his 
appearance  another  doggie  turned 
up,  all  wagging  their  tails,  looking 
tired,  but  happy ;  and,  as  time  went 
on,  the   whole    pack    came    into 
camp." 
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Two    Bad    Shots. 


In  the  autumn  of  188--  a  party 
of  sportsmen  were  assembled  at  a 
country  house  for  a  fortnight's 
partridge  -  shooting.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  localise  the  place  more 
particularly  than  to  say  it  was  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  and  about  ten 
miles  from  the  sleepy  old  county 
town. 

When,  however,  I  caU  them  a 
party  of    sportsmen,  I  am  going 
]ust  a  little  wide  of  the  mark,  for 
it  would  be  more  veracious  to  de- 
scribe them—good  fellows  though 
they  all  were — as  a  party  of  shooting 
men.    Three  of  them  deserved  the 
superior  title,  for  they  knew  how 
to  shoot ;  on  the  other  hand,  two  of 
them  were  most  unmitigated dufEers. 
The  host  himself  was  one  of  the 
old  school,  a  man  of  some  sixty 
summers,  a  steady    shot,  and  an 
all-round  sportsman.     Practically 
as  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  eldest  son,  except  that,  as  he  was 
barely    five-and-twenty,    his    ex- 
perience was  much  more  limited 
than    his   fiather's.      A    Captain 
Ey  ton  was  the  only  other  man  who 
could  hold  a  gun  as  a  gun  should 
be  held,  the  party  being  made  up 
by    the  two  others  who  give  the 
title    to   my    paper.    The   party 
was    an    annual   one.    The    two 
duffers,  being  college  friends  of  the 
son  and  heir,  Godfrey  Turner,  had 
been  invited  regularly  for  the  last 
six  years,  while  Captain  Eyton  had 
on  more  than  one  occasion  been  in- 
cluded in  the  invitation.    It  was 
not  generally  the  case  that  ladies 
were  asked  to  Calcott  Hall  for  the 
feast  of  St.  Partridge,  but  on  this 
occasion  there  had  been  a  new  de- 
parture, a    hiend    of    the   eldest 
daughter  being  on  a  visit  at  the 
time.    This  friend,  a  Miss  Emmer- 
son,  was  an  American  heiress,  and 
as   beautiful    {aa    all    American 
women  are)  as  sne  was  rich.    Now, 


it  was  perfectly  natural  that  the 
two  duffers  should  fall  in  love  with 
this  charming  young  lady,  and 
they  did  it  in  a  thoroughly  genuine 
and  artistic  kind  of  way;  for  it 
does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  because  a  man  is  a  duffer  at 
shooting  he  is  therefore  a  laggard 
in  lova 

There  was  a  rose  tree  in  front  of 
the  drawing  -  room  window,  a 
lovely  Devoniensis,  covered  with 
matchless  buds.  It  grew  in  wild 
luxuriance  over  a  small  summer 
house,  where  tea  was  wont  to  be 
made  at  lawn  tennis  and  croquet 
parties ;  and,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, the  two  duffers  found  them- 
selves on  opposite  sides  of  this 
summer-house  the  second  evening 
after  their  arrival  at  the  Hall. 

<'  Halloa ! "  said  James  ^usually 
called  Jim)  Watkins,  one  oi  them, 
to  Richard  Jenkins,  the  other  of 
them.  << Halloa!  What  are  you 
doing  here  ?  *' 

<<  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  the 
same  question.'' 

''Well,  old  man,  I've  nothing  to 
hide — ^I  was  picking  a  rosebud  for 
that  lovely  American." 

"  And  that's  exactly  what  I  was 
doing,"  said  Bichard  Jenkins. 

That  night,  at  dinner.  Miss  Em- 
merson  wore  a  creamy  -  white 
Devoniensis  bud  in  her  hair. 

"That's  my  rose,"  whispered 
Watkins  across  the  table  to  Jen- 
kins, as  the  ladies  left  the  room. 

"No,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied 
the  man  addressed,  '*  it's  mine.'* 

"  There's  nothing  like  having  a 
good  opinion  of  yourself,"  said 
Watkins. 

"  That's  just  what  I  was  thinking 
of  you,"  retorted  Jenkins. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  At 
breakfast  they  began  to  talk  of 
going  to  church.  The  host  and 
hostess  would  drive ;  MissEmmer- 
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son  said  that  she  should  walk,  and  so 
did  Miss  Tamer;  Watkins  thought 
a  walk  would  do  him  good ;  Jenlons 
felt  more  serious  than  usual,  and 
thought  chureh  was  the  right  Uiing 
that  morning,  and  he,  too,  would 
walk.  Ood^By  said  he  would  join 
them.  Captain  Eyton  said  he 
should  stay  behind  and  go  down  to 
the  kennels  and  look  at  the  lame 
setter's  foot,  which  seemed  to 
amuse  Miss  Emmerson  very  much. 

"  Can't  we  persuade  you  to  come 
with  us  ?  '*  she  asked,  laughing. 

"What  would  be  the  use?*'  he 
protested.  <<  If  I  came  I  should 
have  my  thoughts  at  the  kennel." 

'<  Well,  I  guess  that's  not  very 
complimentary,  but  it's  '  straight/ 
«8  we  say  across  the  water." 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  seem  wanting  in 
courtesy;  but,  in  truth,  I'm  a 
very  good  Teterinary  surgeon,  and 
a  shocking  bad  hand  at  singing  and 
praying;  so  I  know  you  will  not 
misunderstand  me." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  lovely 
.giri,  "  I  will  pray  for  you." 

"Then,  sure,"  said  the  gallant 
captain,  who  had  a  touch  of  the 
Irishman  in  him^  "ye*ll  be  the  first 
angel  that  ever  did." 

<<  Now  you've  made  amends  for 
all,"  she  said ;  «  and,  for  fear  you 
should  spoil  it,  I'll  go  and  get 
ready."  The  way  to  church  lay 
ipartly  across  the  fields  and  partly 
along  the  highway.  When  they 
were  walking  the  road  the  pro- 
cession passed  on  smoothly  enough 
— Oodfrey  and  his  sister  leading, 
Watkins  and  Jenkins,  on  either  side 
of  Miss  Emmerson,  bringing  up  the 
rear.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
fields  it  went  not  so  smoothly. 
The  footpath  was  narrow  in  places, 
and  only  two  could  walk  abreast 
(sometimes  there  was  room  only 
for  one),  and  then  there  was  gener- 
ally a  little  skirmishing,  and  as  fine 
a  piece  of  manoeuvring  as  would 
have  done  credit  to  "our  only 
general "  himself.     Naturally  they 


were  longer  on  the  way  than  they 
ought  to  have  been,  and  ^ 
service  commenced  as  they  reaidied 
the  door  of  the  church,  which  thej 
entered  with  varied  feelings — God- 
frey and  hia  sister  sedkte  and 
proper;  Miss  Emmerson  laughing 
inwardly,  highly  amused  at  h^ 
cavaliers;  Watkins  and  Jenkins 
greatly  annoyed  with  each  other, 
and  as  jealous  of  each  other 
as  it  was  possible  to  be.  On 
the  return  journey  Miss  Emmeraon 
pleaded  fatigue,  and  took  her  place 
in  the  carriage  with  the  host  and 
hostess.  Their  way  lay  past  the 
keeper's  cottage,  where  the  kennels 
were,  and,  just  as  they  passed, 
Captain  Eyton  turned  the  comer 
of  the  wood  into  the  drive. 

"  Plenty  of  room  for  you,  Eyton," 
said  the  Squire. 

"No,  thanks,  TU  walk,"  re- 
turned he  to  whom  the  offer  was 
made. 

"  If  you'll  take  me  to  see  the 
setter's  foot  I'll  walk  back  with 
you,"  said  Miss  Emmerson. 

"  Sure,  an'  ye  prayed  forme  to 
some  purpose,"  said  Eyton,  as  he 
helped  Miss  Emmerson  from  the 
carriage.  "Ye, prayed  for  me  to 
some  purpose,  seeing  that  the 
blessing  has  come  so  soon." 

"Captain  Eyton,"  said  the 
beauty,  fixing  her  sparkling  eyes 
on  his  face,  "you're  the  only 
Englishman  I've  met  that  can  pay 
a  pretty  compliment." 

"Faith,"  said  he,  "the  flowers 
are  bound  to  smile  when  the  sun 
shines  out  on  them.*' 

"Are  you  taking  me  to  the 
dogs  ?  "  she  inquiredl 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  replied.  "  I'd 
not  like  to  lead  you  to  so  bad  an 
ending!" 

"  You  are  inoorrigible,  sir,"  she 
answered.   "  I'll  give  you  up." 

"Anything  but  that,"  he  replied, 
half-banteringly,  half-eamestly. 

Yih&OL  Miss  Emmerson  had 
^examined  the  wounded  foot  (which 
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would  be  right  again  afteradonple  of 
days' rest)  she  returned  with  Captain 
Eyton  to  the  drive,  and  before  they 
reached  the  house  they  saw  their 
late  companions,  a  long  way  behind 
them,  returning  from  church.  Of 
course^  Watkins  and  Jenkins  saw 
Miss  Emmerson  and  her  com- 
panion, but,  as  Captain  Eyton  was 
not  in  the  running,  they'  didn't 
mind  it  very  much. 

The  next  morning  Watkins  was 
down  to  breakfast  before  Jenkins, 
and  while  he  was  flirting  very  suc- 
cessfully with  B,  piece  of  pork  pie, 
he  told  his  host  that  he  had  sprained 
his  knee  in  getting  oyer  a  stile,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  rest 
for  the  day.  Before  breakfast  was 
over,  in  came  Jenkins;  he  had  a 
very  perceptible  limp,  and,  in 
answer  to  his  host,  he  said  he  had 
twisted  his  ankle  in  going  across 
the  fields  to  church,  and  he  didn't 
feel  at  all  fit  for  a  day's  walking. 

The  old  Squire  was  very  much 
distressed  at  this  chapter  of 
accidents,  but  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  bag  would  be 
as  full  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
notwithstanding  there  would  be 
two  guns  less  in  the  field.  In 
truth,  these  sportsmen  didn't 
**  count."  Captain  Eyton  generally 
walked  in  the  middle  of  the  line, 
on  either  side  of  him  being  one  of 
our  "duffers,"  and  they  were 
flanked  again  respectively  by  father 
and  son.  It  was  an  understood 
thing  that  no  one  waited  for  Wat- . 
kins  or  Jenkins  to  shoot,  so  it 
frequently  happened  that  Watkins 
and  another  shot  at  a  bird  simul- 
taneously. When  the  keeper  took 
the  bird  from  the  retriever's  mouth, 
Watkins  would  say,  "  My  bird,  I 
think,  Velveteens?"  and  Velve- 
teens would  smile,  and  touch  his 
hat,  and  say,  *<  Yes,  sir,"  with  a 
side  look  at  his  master.  And  the 
same  thing  would  happen  with 
Jenldns  and  the  other  flank.  Yet, 
oddly  enough,  thqr  hardly   ever 
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killed  to  their  "  own  cheek."  But 
to  go  on  with  my  story.  After 
breakfast  Watkins  and  Jenkins  had 
a  short  conversation  of  a  very  pri- 
vate and  confidential  nature. 

Watkins :  "  It's  all  humbug  about 
your  beinp;  lame.  There's  nothing 
the  matter  with  you." 

Jenkins:  "Ditto." 

Watkins :  "  Why  can't  you  say, 
straight  out,  what  you  mean  ?  " 

Jenkins:  "  Why  can't  you  ?  " 

Watkins:  "WeU,  I  don't  see 
the  good  of  going  on  like  this,  play- 
ing the  fool  all  round." 

Jenkins :  "  Neither  do  I." 

Watkins:  "We  shall  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  family." 

Jenkins :  "  Speak  for  yourself." 

"  Good  morning,"  cried  a  cheery 
voice  behind  them — they  were  on 
the  terrace  at  the  time — "  I  am  so 
sorry  to  hear  of  your  accident — so 
very  unfortimate.  Hadn't  you 
better  ask  Captain  Eyton  to  farry 
you  ? — ^he's  splendid  at  sprains." 

It  was  Miss  Emmerson  who 
spoke,  and  the  two  men  blushed 
like  schoolgirl8--or  rather  as  they 
.used  to  blush,  for  they  don't  do  it 
now. 

"  There  isn't  much  the  matter, 
thank  you,"  they  said,  simultane- 
ously. "We  shall  be  all  right  in  a 
couple  of  days,"  added  Watkins. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised 
if  I  am  laid  up  for  a  week,"  put  in 
Jenkins,  who  thought  he  saw  how 
to  steal  a  march  on  the  enemy. 

"A  bad  sprain  is  a  very  uncer- 
tain thing,"  pursued  Watkins. 
"  I've  known  fellows  lie  on  a  couch 
all  day  for  weeks";  and  as  he  spoke 
a  lovely  vision  of  an  interesting 
invalid  stretched  full-length  on  a 
couch,  waited  on  by  a  divinity  from 
over  the  sea,  flitted  through  his 
brain.  That  sweet  vision  was, 
alas  I  quickly  dispelled  bv  the  re- 
collection that  there  might  in  this 
case  be  two  invalids  and  two  wotaa 
— and  only  one  divinity 

",But  I  am  sorry,'*  reasserted 
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that  diTiiiity,  as  she  turned  to- 
wards the  door.  '<  I'll  send  Captain 
Eytonto  you ;  that's  the  best  thing 
I  can  think  of  doing  for  you." 

When  she  was  out  of  hearing, 
Watkins  said,  <'Now,  look  here, 
Jenkins,  I've  had  enough  of  this/' 
"So  have  I,"  interrupted  Jen- 
kins. 

"WeU,  now,  PU  shoot  you," 
said  Watkins. 

<<£h?  Tm  just  as  likely  to 
shoot  you,"  was  the  amiable  re- 
joinder. 

"I  don*t  mean  that,"  replied 
Watkins ;  '<  I  mean  I'll  shoot  a 
matoh  at  pigeons  with  you,  on 
terms  to  be  mutually  arranged,  the 
loser  to  dear  out  and  leave  the 
ether  in  peace." 

**  I'm  with  you,"  said  Jenkins. 
At  this  moment  Captain  Eyton 
(sent,  no  doubt,  by  Miss  Emmerson^ 
came  on  the  terrace,  acoompaniea 
by  Mr.  Turner,    the   old   squire. 
Watkins  at  once  began  about  the 
pigeon-match     He  pretended  that, 
as  they  were  incapable  of  walking 
afler  the  birds,  they  were  going  to 
have  a  bit  of  pigeon-shooting  in 
one   of   the   home    meadows,  if 
pigeons   could   be   obtained,    &c. 
Mr.  Turner  told  them  he  had  no 
doubt  a  limited  number  of  pigeons 
could  be  procured   at  a   night's 
notice,  and  it  was  settled  that  the 
match  should  be  shot  on  the  mor- 
row, the  terms  being  six  birds  each, 
one  ounce  of  shot,  the  use  of  one 
barrel  only,  and  twenty-five  yards' 
rise.      The  contest  was  fixed  for 
half -past  nine,  so  as  not  to  spoU  a 
day  for  the  partridge-shooters,  who, 
of  course,  wished  to  see  the  match. 
In  the  morning  the  pigeons  came, 
and  at  the  appointed    time    our 
friends  assembled  for    the    great 
event.    The  arrangements  for  the 
match  were  very  primitive.    The 
"trap"    was  simply  an  inverted 
bread  tin,  and  occasionally,  when  it 
was  pulled  over,  it  knocked  the 
pigeon  over  too ;  but,  taking  it  all 


round  (if  a  tin  with  rectangnlar 
sides  can  be  taken  that  Fay),  it  was 
very  successful.  Velvetei^  was 
trapper  and  puller ;  Mr.  Tnmer  was 
referee ;  Captain  Eyton  piodneed 
the  cartridges,  the  shot  of  which 
he  had  carefully  weighed ;  Godfrey 
measured  the  distance  and  TnarfcaH 
the  boundary  string,  and  the  match 
began. 

"  Which  shall  fire  first?  '*  asked 
Watkins. 

"  We  had  better  toss  for  it,"  re^ 
plied  Jenkins.  "First  blood  is 
often  an  important  item  towards 
victory."  Bo  they  tossed.  Eyton 
threw  up  a  coin,  and  Watkins  and 
Jenkins  cried,  simultaneondy, 
"  Woman  I  ^ 

"  You  call,  Jenkins,"  said  Cap- 
tain Eyton. 
Up  went  the  coin  again. 
"  I'll  have  a  woman,"  said  Jen- 
kins. 

It  was  a  man ;  so  Watkins  took 
his  place  at  the  peg. 

G^f rey  offered  to  lay  4  to  1  on 
the  bird.    No  takers. 

He  increased  it  to  6  to  1.  Still 
no  takers. 

"I'U  take  you,"  said  Jenkins, 
who  had  a  very  practical  eye  to 
business,  and  thought  this  good 
hedging — ^if  he  lost  the  lady,  he  won 
the  dollars  1  Then  Watkins  fired, 
and  Jenkins  lost  a  sovereign. 

Now  it  was  Jenkins's  turn  to 
shoot. 
"  Kve  to  one,"  said  Godfrey. 
"  I'Jl  take  you,"  replied  Watkins, 
whose  practical  mind  saw  the  use- 
fulness of  the  hedging  process  that 
Jenkins  had  started. 

Then  Jenkins  fired,  and  Watkins 
lost  a  sovereign. 

So  it  went  on  right  through  the 
match — each  man  shot  at  six 
pigeons,  each  man  missed  six 
pigeons,  and  each  man  loet  six 
pounds.  The  old  squire  laughed 
till  he  nearly  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
while  Velveteens  had  the  worst 
attack  of  neuralgia  all  down  one 
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side  of  his  face  that  he  had  ever 
suffered  from,  and  it  was  only  by 
constant  and  violent  friction  with 
the  sleeve  of  his  shooting-coat  that 
he  was  able  to  continue  perform- 
ing his  duties  on  that  memorable 
occasion  ;  and  a  country  yokel,  who 
came  to  see  the  fiin,was  so  affected 
that  he  vanished  for  ttie  rest  ol  the 
day,  and  was  found  at  night  by  his 
sorrowing  wife  in  the  Bed  Cow, 
too  drunk  to  walk  home,  but  not 
too  drunk  to  stutter,  in  reply  to  her 
remonstrance,  **  Shix  bir's  apeesh, 
and  mished  the  bloom'n'  lotl  " 

On  the  way  back  to  the  Hall  the 
two  rivals  walked  together,  both  of 
them  much  crestfallen,  but  both 
resolute  still. 

"We're  no  nearer  a  solution 
than  we  were,"  began  Watkins. 

**  I'm  a  good  deal  nearer  dissolu- 
tion than  I  was,"  replied  Jenkins. 
*'  I'm  not  going  to  stand  this  much 
longer." 

'"  Look  here,  old  man,  let's  toss 
for  it." 

"  Certainly — if  you  consider  it  a 
proper  thing  to  toss  about  a  lady." 

"  Oh  I  proper  thing  be  hanged ! " 
returned  Watkins.  "There's  no 
other  way  of  getting  out  of  it. 
Now,  then"  (producing  a  coin) 
"  which  will  you  have  ?  " 

"  Is  it  sudden  death  ?  " 

"  Yes — and  prolonged  agony  for 
one  of  us." 

"If  you  lose,"  continued 
Jenkins,  not  being  quite  ready  to 
rush  on  his  fate, — *«if  you  Jose, 
you'll  chuck?" 

"Honour  bright  1" 

"  Throw  her  up,  then.  I'll  have 
a  man  this  time." 

But  ib  was  a  woman ! 

"Just  my  luck  I "  wailed  Jenkins. 
"If  I  had  stuck  to  the  woman  I 
should  have  won." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day 
Jenkins  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
tbe  billiard-room  practising  the 
spot  stroke.  Once  when  he 
ventured  in  the  grounds  in  front 


of  the  HaU  he  saw  Miss  Emmerson 
admiring  some  roses,  Watkins 
doing  his  best  to  help  her.  Jenkins, 
quite  upset  at  the  sight,  went  back 
to  the  billiard-room  and  made 
more  attempts  on  the  spot  stroke. 
But  he  couldn't  keep  at  this  all 
the  afternoon,  so  he  strolled  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  Miss 
Enunerson  was  there,  looking  over 
a  volume  of  poems,  with  Watkins 
at  her  side.  Then  a  wild  hate 
sprang  up  in  Jenkins's  heart,  and 
he  half-resolved  to  murder  Watkins. 
Then  he  thought  of  his  compact, 
and  honour  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
he  determined  to  leave  for  town  on 
the  morrow,  pleading  his  injured 
ankle. 

Watkins  took  Miss  Enunerson 
in  to  dinner  that  night,  and  they 
chatted  away  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  all  through  the  meal. 
Jenkins  saw  it  all,  and  was  all  the 
more  resolved  to  go. 

As  the  men,  having  played  their 
last  game,  lounged  round  the 
billiard-table  that  night  preparatory 
to  "turning in,"  Jenkins  said  to 
his  host,  "  I  think  I  shall  run  up 
to  town  to-morrow.  I  want  to 
attend  a  company-meeting,  and  it 
will  be  all  the  better  to  give  my 
foot  a  complete  rest.  "And,  although 
the  old  squire  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  sufficient  rest  could  be  found 
at  Calcott  Hall,  he  would  not  be 
persuaded. 

Watkins  and  he  went  upstairs 
together,  and  as  they  parted  at  the 
former's  door,  he  said :  "  It  seems 
to  me  your  wisest  plan  to  do  as 
you  say.  It  takes  a  bit  of  the  sweet 
off  my  success  to  see  you  looking  so 
miser&ble.  Very  sorry,  old  fellow, 
but  it  can't  be  helped.  Good  night." 
In  the  morning,  as  Jenkins  stood 
in  the  hall  waiting  for  the  trap  to 
come  round  to  take  him  to  the 
station.  Miss  Emmerson  came  up 
tb  him,  and  said  to  him— Watkins 
being  within  earshot — "This  is  very 
unfortunate;  but  we  are  sure  to 
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meet  a(?aiii,  and  when  we  do,  I 
hope  it  wiU  be  nnder  happier  oir- 
camstanoes  for  you." 

'*We  are  not  likely  to  meet 
again,"  said  Jenkins.  <<  Yon  will 
soon  be  going  back  to  America,  and 
I  never  travel." 

«<  But  I*m  not  going  back,"  she 
said. 

Not  going  back!  Waikins  was 
already  saocessfal,  then,  and  he*d 
won  the  lovely  girl ! 

He  looked  at  Watkins ;  Watkins 
smiled. 

«  Let  me  congratulate  you,  Miss 
Emmerson,"  pursued  Jenkins, 
**  upon  your  engagement" 

"But  who  told  you?"  she 
asked,  flushing  a  little  in  spite  of 
her  American  coolness ;  "it  only 
happened  yesterday.  Have  you  been 
letting  the  cat  out,  Harry  ?  "  This 
to  Captain  Eyton,  who  strode  into 
the  hall  at  the  moment. 


Jenkins  looked  at  Watkins;  Wai- 
kins didn't  smile.  Then  they  botik 
looked  in  a  bewildered  sort  of  way 
at  Captain  Eyton.  Finally  Ih^ 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  con- 
gratulated him,  and  wbile  Jenkins 
paid  Miss  Emmerson  a  prelty  com- 
pliment or  two,  Watkins  slipped 
away.  He  was  back  in  a  £ev 
minutes,  ready  for  a  journey.  "  I'm 
going  up  to  town  with  Jeiddns,'* 
he  explained,  "  to  have  my  knee 
examined,  and — and — and  (d^pe- 
rately)  ^o  buy  a  wedding  present  for 
Miss  Emmerson." 

They  hardly  spoke  to  each  other 
on  the  way  to  town.  At  th&te^ 
minus,  Watkins  said  to  Jenkins,  as 
the  latter  was  getting  into  his 
cab— 

"  We  were  always  bad  shots,  old 
man,  and  this  is  about  the  worst 
shot  we  ever  made." 

John  Haufaz. 


The  Cod  Fisheries  of  Lofoden. 


Whsthbb  viewed  from  the  main- 
land opposite,  or  from  among 
their  own  rocky  fastnesses,  the 
islands  of  Lofoden  and  Veste- 
raalen  offer  a  spectacle  of  wild  and 
picturosque  grandeur  second  to 
none  in  Norway.  Soon  after  pass- 
ing the  giant  Horseman  (Hest- 
mando)  who  sits  astride  the  Arctic 
Circle  off  the  west  coast,  the  North 
Cape  steamer  enters  the  magnificent 
Vest  Fjord,  famous  for  the  terrific 
gales  that  sweep  across  its  broad 
surface  in  winter^  and  from  the 
vessel's  deck  the  traveller  beholds, 
far  out  at  sea,  the  mighty  range  of 
the  Lofodens,  with  their  hundreds 
of  lofty  peaks  stretching  away  ia 
endless  perspective  towards  the 
north.  Gradually  the  wide  chan- 
nel contracts,  until  at  last  it  termi- 
nates in  a  labyrinth  of  islands  and 
the  Ofoten  f^ord.    It  is  usually  in 


the  month  of  August,  and  for  the 
purpose    of    shooting    ryper    (for 
which  many  of  these  islands  are 
famous),  that  the  English  sports- 
man visits  Lofoden.    At  that  time 
of  the  year  the  weather  is  generally 
fine,  and  from  the  calm  bine  sea 
he   can  admire  the  fantastieally* 
shaped  and  towering  clifiGB  standing 
out   clear   and   sharp,  but   eve^ 
changing  in  appearance,    as    the 
vessel  winds  in  and  out  throi^gfa 
the  innumerable  tortuous  cbanneb 
that  Lie  between.    A  few  boats  dot 
the  surfjAoe  of  the  water,  others  are 
at  anchor   in   the   weU-didtered 
litttebays  andharbours,  andonalune 
the  inhabitants  are  quietly  follow- 
ing their  various  vocations.  Aveiy 
different  spectacle  do  these   wUd 
islands  afford  a  few  months  later. 
In  January  the  cod  begin  to  ap- 
proaoh  the  coast  for  spawning  par> 
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poses  in  vast  shoals ;  hy  the  month 
of  March  (when  the  fishing  may 
be  said  to  cuhninato)  an  army  of 
some  80,000  men  is  employed  in 
captnring  these  in  millions,  and  by 
the  middle  of  April  at  latest  the 
men  and  the  fish  which  brought 
them  there  have  disappeared,  and 
the  little  settlements  and  bays 
lately  swarming  with  busy  life 
resume  their  normal  quietude.  The 
Liof^den  season  is  none  too  long ; 
but,  were  it  not  for  the  northern 
fisheries,  the  whole  of  Finmark 
and  part  of  Nordland  would  only 
be  inhabited  by  a  few  Lapps  and 
Finns,  and  the  towns  and  settle- 
ments along  the  coast  would 
languish  and  disappear.  In  these 
far  northern  latitudes  (67  deg.  to 
69  deg.)  gales  and  snowstorms 
succeed  one  another  during  the 
winter  months,  often  with  terrible 
results  to  the  fishing  fleet ;  some- 
times for  weeks  the  hardy  mariners 
dare  not  venture  forth,  the  moun* 
tain  tops  are  sheeted  in  snow,  and 
their  bases  are  washed  by  raging 
seas.  Fortunately  for  the  fisher- 
men,spell3of  fine  weatherintenrene, 
and  then  the  scene  at  one  of  the 
two  great  central  fishing  stations  is 
animated  indeed.  At  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  the  signal  for 
departure  is  given  by  the  discharge 
of  a  gun  from  the  guardship,  or 
by  the  running  up  of  a  flag  in  a 
conspicuous  place ;  then  is  heard 
the  curious  booming  sound  pro- 
duced by  thousands  of  oars ;  every 
vessel  of  the  great  fleet  is  under 
way  and  making  for  the  fishing 
grounds,  and  over  these  they  quickly 
disperse. 

Should  the  weather  continue 
moderate,  in  five  or  six  hours 
the  boats  have  filled  up  with  fish 
and  begin  to  return,  and  generally 
by  midday  all  are  back  at  the 
anchorage,  laden  with  vast  quan- 
tities of  cod,  half-a-million  of 
whioh  are  sometimes  taken  in  a 
day.    The  scene  which  follows  is 
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interesting  and  instructive,  but 
hardly  pleasant  for  the  olfactory 
nerves.  Immense  numbers  of  ^  the 
fish  are  taken  ashore  ;  some  of  the 
hands  are  detailed  to  cut  off  their 
heads,  others  to  remove  the  in- 
testines, while  others,  again,  put  the 
heads,  livers,  and  roes  by  them- 
selves. These  last  are  put  in 
barrels  and  salted,  and  are  sent  to 
the  Mediteranean,  where  they  are 
used  as  bait  for  sardines.  The 
livers  are  put  in  barrels  by  them- 
selves, where  they  remain  until 
putrid,  when  "cod-liver  oil"  is 
made  out  of  them.  There  are 
many  trying  odours  at  a  Lofoden 
fishing  station  in  the  month  of 
March,  in  spite  of  the  winds  that 
blow,  but  the  most  terrible  of  all  is 
that  exhaled  by  a  barrel  of  liver  in 
an  advanced  state  of  decomposition. 

Henningsvaer  is  the  most  im- 
portant fishing  station  in  Lofoden, 
from  700  to  1,000  boats  fishing 
therefrom  during  the  season,  while 
the  number  of  larger  crafli  which 
repair  thither  with  tobacco,  coffee, 
sugar,  <&c.,  for  the  fishermen,  and 
in  order  to  load  with  cod,  consti- 
tutes a  very  considerable  fleet.  The 
narrow  channel  which  hes  between 
the  islands  Henningsvaer  and 
HeUandso  makes  an  excellent 
harbour  for  these,  and  their  owners 
do  a  capital  trade  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  thousands  of  men  who 
have  their  headquarters  in  the 
neighbourhood  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year.  The 
settlement  is  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  strait,  and  conspicuous  in  the 
distance  towers  the  great  peak  of 
Vaagekollen,  4,000  feet  high ;  while 
separating  Yaage  from  mndo  (the 
largest  island  in  Norway)  is  the 
magnificent  Baftsund,  twenty 
miles  in  length,  flanked  by  tower- 
ing motmtains  rising  from  the 
water's  edge. 

The  Lofoden  fisherman's  tem- 
porary home  is  hardly  palatial, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  a  log  hut 
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with  one  oommon  room,  and  bonks 
for  twenty  or  five-and-twentj  men 
built  round  ity  bo  as  to  take  as  many 
as  possible.  The  interiors  are  uii- 
inviting  to  the  last  degree ;  and,  as 
may  be  expeoted,  the  surroundings 
are  worse,  the  ground  being  satu- 
rated with  blood  and  o£Eal,  and  the 
air  reeking  with  the  odours  exhaled 
by  millionsof  dead  ood. 

The  men  pay  in  kind  for  their 
lodgings — BO  many  fish  per  boat — 
and  the  rent  of  each  hut  is  so 
many  hundred  ood. 

There  are  three  ways  of  curing 
these.  Thefirst  and  most  oommon 
is  to  out  the  fish  open,  flatten  and 
salt  it,  afterwards  placing  it  on  the 
rocks  to  dry;  these  are  called  "klip 
fisk,"  or  rock  fish,  and  go  mostly 
to  Spain.  The  second  is  to  open 
the  fish,  tie  them  two  and  two 
without  being  salted,  and  hang 
them  on  frames ;  these  are  called 
"  stok  fisk,*'  and  are  shipped  to 
Trieste  for  Austria  and  Italy,  and 
to  Hollandf  or  the  Catholic  countries 
on  the  Rhine.  The  third  plan  is 
to  cut  each  fish  in  half  as  far  as 
the  gills;  the  spine  is  then  re- 
moved, and  the  body  hung  upon 
the  frames.  This  last  is  much  the 
quickest,  as  the  air  acts  directly  on 
the  exposed  flesh,  soon  making  it 
quite  hard.  It  takes  from  one  to 
two  months,  according  to  the  season, 
to  dry  the  fish. 

The  fisheries  are  all  under 
Government  supervision,  and  are 
divided  into  districts,  to  each  of 
which  the  boats  that  sailed  there- 
from in  the  morning  must  return 
the  same  day,  unless  absolutely 
prevented  by  stress  of  weather. 
Each  district  has  its  letter,  and 
each  boat  a  distinguishing  number, 
while  tiie  name  of  every  fisherman, 
with  particulars  of  residence, 
birth,  &c.,  is  registered,  so  that  in 
case  of  disaster  the  crews  of  the 
missing  craft  may  be  identified. 

SmiSl  hospitals  are  built  on 
several  of  the  islands,  and  at  these 


during  the  fishing  season  the  m€S 
may  obtain  advice  froe  of  co^ 
medicine  only  being  charged  bt^ 
and  that  at  merely  nominal  prices. 
The  sale  of  intoxicants  is  s^c^ 
prohibited.  A  district  jndge  holds 
court  at  difiereut  points,  deeidii^ 
disputes  among  the  men,  and 
punishing  infractions  of  the  law. 

A  naval  officer  has  the  supreme 
command.      Government    croisers 
act  as  police,  and  each  day's  cateh 
at  the  difierent  stations  is  known 
the    same    day    in     every     port 
throughout  Norway  by  wire.    Both 
nets  and  lines  are  used   for  tiie 
capture  of  the  fish,  and  so  va^t  an 
the  numbers  of  these  in  nse  that 
they  frequently  foul  one  anotii^, 
although,  of  course,  the  extent  of 
the  fishing-grounds  is  very  great 
Perhaps  the  most  renowned  por- 
tion of  these  is  the  Ostnaesf  jord, 
where  in  the  month  of  March  tre- 
mendous hauls  of  fish  are  made 
each    year.      On    the    outer    or 
northern  side  of  the  Lofodens  the 
cod  occur  in  vast  shoals  also,  but, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  shelter 
from  the  fury  of  the  storms,  the 
fishing  cannot  be  prosecuted  to  the 
same  extent. 

The  total  of  each  season's  catch 
is  of  course  greatly  afiected  by  the 
weather,  but  there  are  other  in- 
fluences also,  and  the  takes  vaiy 
very  considerably  from  year  to  year. 
The  average  take  from  1886  to 
1890  was  27^  millions  ;  and  in 
1891,  21  millions  (15  of  them  in 
March)  were  taken  by  88,000 
men.  1890  was  one  of  the  best 
cod-fishing  seasons  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Norway ;  in  all  68,808,000 
fish,  of  the  value  of  £782,000,  were 
taken,  and  of  these  the  Inner 
Lofodens  yielded  80  millions  {% 
total  in  excess  of  any  previous  year 
except  1886,  when  81  millions  were 
got);  while  1892  was  one  of  the 
worst  on  record,  little  more  than 
half  that  number  being  captured. 

If  the  authorities  do  not  consider 
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the  weather  sufficiently  moderate 
no  departure  signal  is  given,  and 
no  boat  is  permitted  to  go  fishing ; 
but,  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
terrible  disasters  sometimes  occur 
to  the  fleet,  and  many  a  brave 
fellow  finds  a  watery  grave.  On 
one  occasion,  not  very  long  since, 
more  than  120  men  were  drowned 


in  an  hour.  By  the  middle  of 
April  the  shoals  have  taken  their 
departure  from  the  Lofodens,  and 
the  fishermen  are  following  them, 
either  on  board  their  own  craft  or  on 
the  East-bound  steamers,  to  take 
their  share  in  the  great  fishery  off  the 
coast  of  Finmarken,  which  comes  on 
later  in  the  spring.  Vick. 


Richard    Yeo. 


Thb    frontispiece   of   the  present 
volume  of  this  magazine  is  a  por- 
trait of  one  whose  face  is  very  well 
known  in  more  than  one  hunting 
field,  especially    in  the  West   of 
England.    A  native  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  we  first  hear  of  him 
in  the  year  1868,  when  he  whipped- 
in  to  Bquire  Trelawney  in  Devon- 
shire, as  successor  to  T.  Williams. 
With  that   excellent  and  popular 
sportsman,  the  Squire,  be  remained 
under   William  Boxall  till   1871, 
when  he  went  to  the  Brocklesby  as 
first  whip,   under   Nimrod  Long, 
who     then    hunted    Lord     Yar- 
borough's  hounds.    After  three  or 
four  seasons  in  Lincolnshire,  Yeo 
went  to  whip-in  to  the  Essex,  in 
place  of  Robert  Allen,  who  left  that 
pack  to  take  huntsman's  place  with 
the  Puckeridge ;  and  in  succeeding 
Allen  he  had  a  hard  task  to  dis- 
charge, for  Allen  had  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  best  of  whippers-in 
under  Stephen  Dobson,  who  then 
carried  the  horn  with  the  Essex. 
The   season   1879-80    found  Yeo 
with   the     Essex    Union,    under 
Mr.  White,  he  having   succeeded 
Joe     Bailey,     who     retired     on 
a    pension ;    but     he     remained 
there  no  more  than  one  season, 
after  which  he  had  his  first  expe- 
rience of  the  Midlands,  as  he  went 
to   whip  -  in    to    the    Woodland 
Fytchley,  at  that  time  managed  by 


Captain  Pennell  Elmhirst  for  Mr. 
H.    H.  Langham,  Master  of  the 
parent  pack.     On  Lord  Lonsdale, 
then  the  Hon.  Hugh  Lowther,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Woodland  PytoUey, 
Yeo  remained  on  as  second  whip, 
Charles  Isaac,  now  huntsman  to 
the  Pytchley,  being  the  first ;  but 
in  Yeo's  second  season  John  West 
was  first  whip.    In  the  year  1888 
William    Boxall,    who    had    for 
seventeen  years  been  huntsman  to 
the  Dartmoor,  retired,  whereupon 
Dick  Yeo  bent  his  footsteps  to  the 
West,  and  became  huntsman   in 
Boxall's  place.    Here  he  remained 
till    1890,    in    which    year    Mr. 
Lowndes-Norton,   who  had  made 
his    dSbut   as    M.F.H.,    changed 
to  harriers,  and  as  Yeo  did   not 
don  the  green  instead  of  the  scar- 
let coat  he  went  for  one  season  to 
hunt  the  South  Union  in  Ireland, 
under    Mr.    Moore    Hodder,    the 
Master.    Then,  under  Mr.  0.  A. 
Egerton,  Yeo  had  a  season  with 
the  East  Sussex,  and  for  the  last 
two   years    he   has    hunted    the 
Shropshire    for    Mr.     Heywood- 
Lpnsdale.      The    subject   of  our 
portrait,  therefore,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, has  seen  sport  in  many 
counties,  and  will  necessarily  have 
a  very  good  general  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which    fox-hunting  is 
carried  on  in  the  various  kinds  of 
country. 
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Lftte  Deaths  in  the  Bacmg  World. 
— ^It  is  sad  to  begin  onr  monthly 
r^um^  of  the  past  four  or  five 
wedcs  with  an  obitoary  notice ;  but 
6o  it  is.  We  have  to  hunent  the 
death  of  the  well-known  trainer 
Edwin  Weerer,  at  a  good  age, 
though  far  from  being  an  old  man. 
About  forty  years  ago,  or  perhaps 
more,  he  was  training  and  riding 
for  Mr.  G.  Higgins,  and  though  the 
present  generation  know  well  the 
rotund  ^ure  of  poor  "  Teddy,"  as 
he  was  ^Jled,  comparatively  few, 
perhaps,  are  aware  that  he  had  been 
a  jockey,  and  a  good  one  too. 
Weevcr's  day,  however,  came  when 
the  present  Earl  of  Coventry,  now 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  en- 
gaged him  as  a  private  trainer,  and 
he  settled  at  Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
where  he  died  on  Wednesday, 
November  6th.  The  "  brown 
jacket  and  blue  cap,"  Lord  Coven- 
try's colours,  were  then  associated 
chiefly  with  cross-country  work, 
and  Weever  had  the  satisfaction 
of  training  two  Grand  National 
winners,  the  sisters  Emblem  and 
Emblematic.  We  well  remember 
them  both,  and  Emblem  (or  was 
it  Emblematic?)  was  certainly 
no  beauty — a  long,  narrow-backed, 
weedy-looking  mare,  about  whom 
George  Stevens,  her  jockey,  was 
said  to  have  made  a  very  un- 
complimentary remark  when  he 
first  saw  her.  We  believe  Weever 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  witn 
Emblem,  who  could  not  be  induced 
to  look  at  a  fence,  the  cause  being 
ascribed  to  a  bad  fall  she  met  with 
in  the  first  steeplechase  she  ever  ran 
for.  However,  Weever  got  her  out 
one  day  with  the  Cotswold  Hounds, 
and  she  took  kindly  to  the  stone 
walls,  and  never  refused  a  fence 
afterwards.  Emblem  .won  the 
Liverpool  in  1863,  her  sister  Em- 


blematic in  1864.     We  forget  what 
sort  of  mare  Emblem   looked,  but 
Emblematic  it  was   impossible  to 
forget.    About  ten  years  later,  when 
Casse  T^te  won,  we  were  reminded 
of  her,  and  we  think  Stevens  said 
something  about  "  a  rail ''  in  coia- 
nection  with  the  winner  of  1861 
Emblem,  in  addition  to  her  Liver- 
pool, won  Grand  Annuals  also  at 
Birmingham,     Cheltenham,     Don- 
caster,  and  Derby,  great  centares  d 
cross-country     sport     (particularly 
the  two  first-named)  in  those  days. 
But    Weever  trained  other    good 
jumpers  in  The  Doctor,  Chimney 
Sweep,  isCf  and  in  the  year  when 
Emblematic    won     the    Liverpool 
(1864)     Weever     was     fortunate 
enough  to  train  the  winner  af  the 
Cesare witch  for    "the  brown  and 
blue."    We  rarely  see  thoee  once 
familiar     colours     nowadays,     we 
regret  to  say,  but  Lord  Coventry 
always  retained  agreatoonsideration 
and  liking  for  his  old  trainer,  who 
of  late  years  had  some  good -iiorses 
belonging  to  Lord  Newton    under 
his   care — Herald,    a  tough   litde 
chesnut,  who  was  running  nearly  a 
dozen  years,  we  believe ;  Veracity ; 
and  many  others.     A  very  warm- 
hearted man,  ready  always  to  bold 
out  a  helping  hand  to  those  not 
favoured  by  fortune,  we  shall  much 
miss  that  kindly  rubicund  face  in 
the  next  season. 

But  our  next  obituary  notice  is 
far  sadder,  for  it  is  that  of  a  youth, 
almost  a  boy,  just  entering  on  his 
manhood.  The  same  day  that  saw 
"  the  shock  of  corn  gathered  in  its 
due  season"  witnessed  also  the 
death  of  young  James  Ryan,  tiie 
only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mik  Ryan, 
of  Green  Lodge,  Newmarket.  Edu- 
cated at  the  Charterhouse,  he 
chose  to  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps,     and    was    becoming — 
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liady  indeed,  become — ^that  father's 
right  hand.     He  had  studied  vete- 
rinary   practice    under    Professor 
Pritchaxtl    after  his  Charterhouse 
course  was  finished.    We  remember 
it  was  our  privilege  in  1892,  and  in 
!No.  390  of  this  magazine,  to  write 
some  particulars  of  Mr.  Ryan,  sen.'s, 
career,  and  to  mention  his  son,  then 
about  completing  his  Charterhouse 
curriculum.     The  Van  Driver  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  his  mother, 
and  saw  how  thoroughly  bound  up 
in  her  only  child's  young  life  was 
she.     He  soon  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  foimd  him  a  little  gentle- 
man; quiet  in  manner  and  reserved, 
but  with  his  heart  in    his  work. 
[Everybody  who  knew  him  liked  him ; 
in  fact,  he  was  a  universal  favourite. 
And  now  comes  the  pity  of  it.     It 
has  pleased  Grod  to  cut  short  what 
seemed  a  career  of  great  usefulness, 
and  to  take  him  to  Himself .  Heisat 
rest  and  in  peace,  but  our  thoughts 
naturally  revert  to  those  who  are 
left.     To  those  deeply  sorrowing 
and  afflicted  parents  our  heart  goes 
out  in  sympathy,  and  we  ccui  only 
trust  that  a  merciful  Providence 
may  support  them  under  the  blow 
He  has  sent. 

IdTerpooL — ^The  opening  events 
of  "  the  back  end  "  were  mild  in 
their  efforts,  and,  indeed,  well- 
nigh  failures.  But  we  look  to  the 
traditions  of  Liverpool  Autumn  to 
alter  all  that,  and  Liverpool,  true 
to  its  traditions,  did.  In  the  way 
of  weather  was  it  also  true,  giving 
us  on  the  second  day  a  real  good, 
old-fashioned  November  day,  with 
a  fog  under  which  we  could  see 
nothing,  and  rain  ad  libitum,  A 
day  that  recalled  the  saying  of  dear 
old  "Argus,"  first  uttered  in 
**  the  green  covers  "  more  years  ago 
than  the  V.D.  cares  to  remember, 
about  Aintree  "being  only  fit  for 
pewits  and  plovers."  But  then  in 
the  days  when  "  Argus  "  flourished 
Aintree  was  a  very  terrible  place — 
a  place  where  there  was  very  little 
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shelter ;  in  fact,  on  a  crowded  day 
we  might  say  none  at  all.     Now, 
what  with  county   stands,   public 
stands,  a  series  of  luncheon  rooms, 
and  "bars"  enough  to  drive  tem- 
perance fanatics  wild,  how  changed 
is  the  venue  !  We  hear,  indeed,  that 
the  Messrs,   Topham  have  altera- 
tions and  surprises  in  store  for  us 
in  the  futuie.      Well,   they  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  late  years,  and 
have  earned  our  gratitude  in  many 
ways,  and  we  assure  them  that  we 
can  stand  any  amount  of  surprises, 
and  are  glad  to   think  they  can 
stand  them  too.     And  now  to  busi- 
ness.    The    weather  mended   the 
other  two  days,  and  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  their  fourth  day  will  be 
restored  to  the  lessees  next  year. 
The   programme  was  a  long  one, 
and  though  we  began  early,  it  was, 
what    with    delays   at    the  post, 
barely  possible  to  finish  before  the 
light  failed.    Lord  Sefton,  owing  to 
a  death  in  the  family,  was  unable 
to  have  a  party  at  Croxteth ;  but 
Lord  Derby  entertained  a  large  one 
at  Ejdowsley,  reminding   old  men 
and  women  of  Aintree  when  the 
"  Rupert     of     debate "    lived    at 
Knowsley.     We  saw  a  smart  im- 
portation   from  Ireland    in     old 
Frigate's  colours  (reminding  us  of 
Punchestown  in  the  long  ago)  win 
the    Hurdle    Bace— Detonator,    a 
Torpedo  horse,  a  brilliant  jumper ; 
and  though  Mr.  Maherdid  not  seem 
veiy    fond    of    his  chance  (as  he 
started  at  100  to  14),  he  won,  we 
thought^  easily.  De  Beers,  who  was 
a    good  horse  when   he    belonged 
to    our    friend   Mr.    W.    Dunne, 
has    turned    pig,     or    something 
like  it,  and  was  of  no  use.   Then  we 
were  treated  to  a  dead  heat  in  the 
County  Stand  Plate  between  Porte 
Bonheur  and  Leominster,  with  two 
such  artists  in  the  saddle  as  Jack 
Watts    and   Momy  Cannon.     Of 
course  there  was  no  division,  and  in 
the  run-off,  with  odds  on  Leominster 
Watts,  on  Porte  Bonheur,  made  the 
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whole  of  tEe  running,  and,  despite 
Momy's  terrific  rush,  won  by  a 
head.  Next  we  had  a  surpriBe  in 
the  Lancashire  Handicap,  when 
Villiers,  whom  we  had  seen  well 
beaten  while  in  receipt  of  17  lb. 
from  Marco,  proved  the  winner 
after  a  good  race  with  Fealar. 
Clwyd,  the  favourite,  was  never  in 
the  race,  and  finished  absolutely 
last.  The  first  day  was  all  against 
the  baickers,  and  the  hardest  luck 
for  the  "blue  and  yellow" 
was  when  Imposition  was  de- 
feated by  Arctic  in  the  Knows- 
ley  Nursery,  and  the  verdict  a 
short  head,  which  was  riling.  The 
next  event  was  a  revelation,  as  a  good 
many  of  us  had  never  seen 
Alpheus,the  four-year-old  Esterling, 
who,  like  all  his  stock,  we  see  it 
stated,  *^  takes  to  jumping  as  a  duck 
to  water.".  He  has  had  a  good  intro- 
duction to  the  Aintree  country,  and 
is  on  exceptionally  bold  fencer ;  we 
should  not  wonder  next  year  if  he 
should  win  the  Grand  National — or 
shall  we  say  the  year  after )  Mr. 
Yynerhas  an  amazingly  strong  hand 
with  Alpheus  and  Malchus;  and 
then  we  hear  that  Mr.  McCaknont 
and  Captain  Maohell  intend  going  in 
in  earnest  for  the  game— with  the 
Captain  only  a  return  to  an  old 
love;  so  jumping  ia  looking  up. 
Indeed,  it  needed  a  fillip.  How 
tired  we  got  of  it  last  year  and  in 
the  early  months  of  this  one ! 

Thursday  was  a  day  of  fog  and 
rain,  when  we  particularly  wanted 
it  clear  for  the  Sefton  Steeple- 
chase, as  a  large  field  was  expected. 
However,  we  managed  to  see  most 
of  the  Valentine  Steeplechoae, 
which  Alpheus,  again  fencing  in 
superb  style,  won  as  easily,  if  not 
more  so,  as  he  did  the  first  day. 
We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have 
before  said  about  him[;  and  though 
we  believe  a  five-yearold  would 
be  considered  presumptuous  if*  he 
won  a  Liverpool  the  first  time  of 
asking,   there  are    more    unlikely 


things  than  this  to  happen.  Alphes 
never  mokes  a  mistake.    The  execB- 
tive  had    to    crowd    eight    eveoti 
into  the  cord — ^two  too  many  for  a 
short  November  day ;  but  t^t  iril 
be  remedied  next  year.     With  Ik 
Aigburth  Plate  commenced  a  aeda 
of  backers'  disasters,  for    Soult  it 
no  longer  Soult,  and  never  ahovoi 
in    the   race,    the  two  -  year  -  otd 
McAlpine  beating  another.  Sea  Star, 
easily.   Soult  was  the  favourite,  and 
Bonnet  Bleu  and  Primrose  Knight 
most    in  demand    of    the    others^ 
though  his  stable  stood  the  winner 
gallantly.      The  Alt   Welter  was 
another  big  field,  eighteen  runners: 
and    backers     further     committed 
themselves,  for  Propeller  had  mn 
well  enough  in  the  Houghton  we^ 
to  make  Lord  Derby's  colt  vefv 
muchfancied,andhe,  Philant^iropist, 
and  Full  of  Fashion  were  in  request 
a  good  deal ;  but  Merry  Shepherd, 
who  won  at  Lewes  Spring,  jumped 
off  with  a  clear  lead,  and,  maiong 
the    whole   of    the  running,    beat 
Propeller  by  a  neck,   and   if  the 
neck  had  only  been  the  oiher  way 
there  would  have  been  more  cheery 
faces  on  the   County  Stand.     Bat 
this  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  Sefton  Steeplechase,    and  why 
Skedaddle  was  selected  as  favourite, 
seeing  that,  as  far  as  we    oould 
make  out,  he  had  never  been  over  a 
country,  we  could  not  understand. 
Aintree  never  was  considered  the 
course  for  a  novice  in  our  remem- 
brance; at  all  events,  the    novice 
was  not  made  a  favourite  of  on  hia 
first  attempt.  Voluptuary,  it  is  tme^ 
won  the  Grand  National  the  first 
timeof  askingin  1884,  but  there  were 
half-oKlozen  better  favourites  than 
he  was  ;  so  when  Skedaddle  fell  at 
one  of  the  fences  by  the  canal  we 
were  not  greatly  astonished ;  but 
we  were  rather  surprised  when  the 
fog  allowed  us  to  see  March  £Ure 
jump  on  to  the   course  with  the 
lead,  companioned  by  Why  Not^  Mis 
Anthony,  and  First  Dragoon,  with 
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everything  else  hopelessly  beaten. 
Halfway  up    the  straight,  March 
Bare    shook    off   Why  Not,   and 
passed  the  post  a  couple  of  lengths 
in    front  of  Miss  ^thony,   with 
First  Dragoon  a  bad  third.  Though 
March    Hare  last  December  beat 
Midshipmite  at  Gatwick,  the  old 
horse    was    giving    him   a  lot    of 
'weighty  so  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
see  March  Hare  aspire  to  Grand 
3^ational  honours.      There  was  a 
handy  little  mare,  almost  a  pony, 
Miss  Anthony,  who  ran  second  in 
the  Sefton,  and  as  she  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Messrs.  Widger  we 
are  likely  to  hear  of    her  again. 
We  were  told  she  was  only  14  h. 
3  in.,  and  she  did  not  look  much 
more ;  but  she  never  made  a  mis- 
take, and  did  not  dwell  at  her  fences. 
Mr.   linde  ran  The  Jew,  and  he 
has  a  very  good  Irish  record,  having 
taken  many  Queen's  Plates;  but  we 
must  see  him  again  over  a  country. 
Why  Not    looked  well,   and  had 
every  justice  done  him  by  Arthur 
iNightingall.     Mr.  Widger  also  ran 
Miss  Baron,  and  the  stable  seemed 
to    fancy    her    more     than     Miss 
Anthony,  but  she  was  not  in  the 
same  field  with  the  latter.     Miss 
Anthony  took  our  fancy  very  much, 
and  we  hope  to  meet  her  again  on 
Aintree. 

We  may  as  well  confess  that  we 
never  thought  of  The  Bush  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cup.  In  fact,  we 
doubt  if  we  ever  saw  him,  for  we 
missed  him  in  the  paddock  on  the 
Cesarewitch  day  ;  and  as  we  never 
go  to  Newton,  we  did  not 
see  him  win  the  Cup  there. 
To  tell  truth,  we  had  expected 
Worcester  to  win,  or,  failing  him, 
the  turned -loose  three-year-old 
Glenalmond,  who  had  a  fair  record. 
However,  Worcester  will  only  gallop 
when  he  likes,  and  the  three-year- 
old  cut  a  poor  figure.  Portmar- 
nock  ran  well,  undoubtedly,  but  he 
had  plenty  of  weight  for  a  three- 
year-old,  and  there  is  just  the  pos- 
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sibility  that  he  may  not  be  as  good 
as  his  stable  thought  him.  Eock- 
dove  made  a  dead  heat  for  third 
place  with  Redwing  II.,  and  people 
suffered  for  that  when  they  took 
2  to  1  about  her  the  following  week 
for  the  Leicester  Handicap  and  she 
only  got  third. 

Derby. — ^There  was  the  usual  big 
Derby  November  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  now  for  some  years. 
Big  in  every  sense— big  company, 
big  hospitality,  and  too  many 
horses.  We  can  hardly  tell  what 
our  good  friend  Mr.  Harry 
Boden  will  say  to  this  when  he 
takes  up  his  Baily.  In  fact,  we 
have  |b  private  opinion  about 
November  racing,  which,  perhaps, 
we  had  better  keep  to  ourselves. 
Derby  is  so  popular,  and  the 
arrangements  are  so  admirable — 
there  is  snug  lying  at  the  Midland 
Hotel,  while,  if  it  be  overcrowded, 
the  visitor  can  run  on  to  charming 
Matlock — that  we  would  not  miss  it 
for  the  world.  But  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
November  meetings  are,  as  a  rule, 
good  only  for  tJ^e  bookmakers.. 
What  with  the  weather  and  the 
bi  entries,  Derby,  we  think, 
suffered  most.  The  course  was  as 
bad  as  ever  we  remember  it.  There 
was  one  pretty  firm  bit  on  the 
Stand  side,  for  which  every  jockey 
went^  and,  of  course,  there  was  a 
scramble  3  on  the  opposite  side  was 
a  mixture  of  mud  and  water,  or 
something  very  like  it,  so  we  can- 
not say  that  the  running  was 
invariably  true  form. 

Certainly  Galeazzo,  carrying  top 
weighty  won  the  Chesterfield  Nur- 
sery with  only  twenty-five  runners 
this  time,  as  against  twenty-nine 
last  year,  and  a  thoroughly  good 
performance  was  it.  Mr.  Leopold 
ran  Imposition  too,  but  made  no 
declaration,  for  the  pair  had  not 
been  put  together;  however,  their 
owner  made  no  secret  of  it  that 
there  was  not  much  between  them. 
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Some  early  birds,  however,  had 
made  Impositioii  favourite  at  5 
to  1 ;  and  doable  these  odds  might 
have  been  procured  about  Galeaaso, 
who  gave  a  grand  performance, 
and  further  enhanced  the  quality 
of  Hayhoe's  stable.  If  any  mishap 
there  is  in  the  future  for  St. 
Frusqnin — ^which  Heaven  forbid! — 
Galeazzo  would  not  be  a  bad 
horse  to  fall  back  upon.  The 
*<  fields"  at  Derby  we  have  already 
spoken  about;  Uiey  went  on  to 
the  end,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue up  to  the  last  fall  of  the 
flag  at  Manchester.  Time  and* 
space  will  fail  us  if  we  give  par- 
ticulars of  all  the  races,  but  we  must 
have  a  little  say  on  the  Derby  Cup, 
and  the^  to  us — and  we  suppose  to 
everybody  else  except  those  inti- 
mately acquained  with  Mr.  Fulton 
— ^unexpected  win  of  Laodamia. 
We  have  waited  so  long  for  her, 
ever  since  we  saw  her  in  1892, 
carrying  9  St.,  get  third  to  Mansion 
and  Salerno  in  a  Liverpool  Nur- 
sery;  waited  for  her — and  that  was 
the  time  when  we  first  had  a  good 
and  thorough  look  at  her — on  the 
Cambridgeshire  day  of  '93,  when 
she  was  nowhere;  waited  for  her 
in  the  Hunt  Cup  of  the  follow- 
ing year;  waited  for  her  in  the 
Stewards'  Cup  at  Goodwood — always 
to  be  met  with  the  pitiless  cry  from 
the  ring,  "  100  to  1  against  Lao- 
damia," until  this  year,  when  in  the 
Kempton  Jubilee  she  was  quoted  at 
7  to  1,  and  "  Now,"  we  said,  "  we 
shall  see  her  win."  She  ran  well, 
but  ought  to  have  run  better;  and  so 
we  waited  and  waited,  hearing  all 
sorts  of  things — that  she  was  amiss; 
that  she  was  gone  or  going  to  the 
stud ;  and  then,  when  we  had  aban- 
doned all  hopes,  the  grand  mare 
won  the  Derby  Cup.  For  she  was 
a  grand  mare  to  look  at^  a  weight- 
carrier,  "  beautiful  exceedingly," 
and  we  are  glad  to  think  we  saw 
her  in  her  prime.  She  may  be  in 
her  prime  now,  and  we  trust  is,  but 


certainly  she  looked  magnificent  oa 
the  Cambridgeshire  day  two  yeszi 
ago.  We  had  a  glimpse  of  her  in 
the  Jubilee  this  year,  and  no  hocse 
could  look  fitter.  So  many  dis- 
appointments, however,  had  dulled 
the  edge  of  our  enthusiasm;  her 
day,  we  thought,  had  gone;  but  nam, 
with  the  new  birth  at  Derby,  what 
may  not  happen  next  year?  Mr. 
Fulton  is  credited  with  not  liking 
short  prices  about  his  horses ;  it  is 
a  very  natural  dislike ;  but  why  did 
he  not  take  some  of  the  hundredi 
to  one  that  were  flying  about  in  her 
two  and  three-yearold  career  1 

Hunting.  —  The  Van  Driver, 
though  his  hunting  days — thej 
were  never  very  big  ones — an 
past  and  done,  still  likes  to  catdi 
the  echoes  of  hound  and  horn,  and 
hear  and  get  his  young — ^better  still, 
his  middle^iged — ^friends  to  tell  the 
tales  of  doughty  deeds  and  brilliant 
runs ;  to  catch  **  Borderer"  at  the 
Nimrod  Club  or  between  ^'thegrwn 
covers  "  is  good,  but  with  this  opes 
weather  the  f^tive  board  in  8t 
James's  Square  rarely  sees  him. 
We  heard  that  going  in  the  Shires 
was  hard  and  blind ;  but  Uiat  en 
must  have  passed,  and  no  "Bor- 
derer." We  catch  ourselves  aJmoBt 
wishing  for  a  frosty  and  then  "  Q» 
house  dinner  "  time  will  come^  and, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Kimrod 
good  cheer,  tongues  will  be  loosened, 
and,  in  the  pauses  of  a  story  oC 
*'  Master,"  or  a  ban  mot  of  aomeone 
else,  we  may  hear  "  view  halloas," 
and  be  in  at  the  death.  Of  course^ 
the  y.D.  reads  his  "Brooksby," 
and  studies  all  the  hunting  his 
friends  send  him  for  Bailt.  By  the 
way,  from  what  the  V.D.  privately 
says  of  himself,  '^not  necessarily 
for  publication,*'  he  was  great  at 
"  coffee-housings"  as  it  was  called, 
in  old  days,  had  no  objection  to 
a  check,  and  rather  liked  Uie  covert- 
side  when  sandwich-boxes  and  flasb 
were  about  He  supposes  that  that 
amusement  still  goes  on,   and  he 
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lis  anxious  to  know  if  the  flasks 
liold  the  good  stuff  they  did  when 
lie  was  a  young  man.  He  can 
-assure  his  friends  that  he  flatters 
liimself  he  can  tell  them  what  to 
.get  in  that  way.  He  has  long 
•come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Marteirs  Very  Old  Pale  with  three 
^tars  is  very  hard  to  beat.  Of 
<x>urse  there  are  old  boys,  also  old 
-cellars,  who  will  tell  you  of  and  pro- 
<luce  some  wonderful  liqueur  brandy, 
only  to  be  purchased  by  Barney 
Samato  and  his  brother  million- 
aires. We  don't  want  that;  but 
long  experience  has  pointed  to  the 
three  stars^  he  repeats,  as  something 
bad  to  beat,  and  he  hopes  his 
Iriends  know  it. 

The  Bicester.— Under  the  Master- 
«hip  of  Lord  Cottenham,  the 
•autumn  campaign  amongst  the 
cubs  in  the  Bicester  country  has 
been  exceptionally  successful.  The 
infusion  of  young  blood  into  the 
establishment,  in  the  person  of  C. 
Cox  as  huntsman,  has  added  a 
smartness  and  zeal  to  the  under- 
taking which  has  not  only  taken 
the  vidpine  inhabitants  of  the 
country  by  storm,  but  has  proved 
a  strong  iJluremcnt  to  unconnected 
bunting  men,  if  we  may  so  term 
them,  to  select  that  fair  country  for 
theirquarters  for  the  present  winter. 
The  sport  these  hounds  have  shown 
bas  been  the  talk  of  the  country- 
side; but  we  think  that  throughout 
the  autumn  they  have  shown  no 
better  morning  than  they  did  from 
Hogshaw,  for  it  was  by  far  the 
best  scenting  morning  we  have 
«een.  That  good  sportsman  Mr. 
K.  Curtis  opened  the  day  by  dis- 
pensing his  usual  hospitcJity,  and 
one  and  all  were  made  welcome  ere 
the  hounds  were  thrown  into  the 
«pinny  in  the  valley,  where  a  brace 
of  cubs  and  a  couple  of  badgers 
were  soon  astir  to  the  notes  of 
Cox's  horn.  The  latter  quickly  fell 
victims  to  the  keenness  of  the 
country  people,    while  one  of  the 


former  was  destined  to  pilot  the  hunt 
through  as  merry  a  gallop  as  they 
will  have  seen  this  autumn.   Climb- 
ing the  steep  heights  beneath  which 
the  farmstead  is  nestled,  the  pack 
raced  over  Hogshaw  and  Benham, 
crossed  the    Quainton    road,    and 
had  soon  reached  the  summit  of 
Pitchcott  Hill  beyond,  to  roll  their 
fox    over   gallantly    in    the  next 
valley  under  Oving.     The  country 
was    blind,     but     everyone     was 
charmed,  even  with  the  fact  that 
they    had    crossed    it    by   means 
of      gate      and      gap.      If      this 
first  gallop  was  appreciated  to  the 
full,  we  were  destined  to  have  far 
greater  things  in  store  for  us,  for 
our  return  to  Mr.  Curtis's  coverts 
showed    that    another  cub  of  the 
same  stamina  was  awaiting  us,  and, 
crossing  a  beautiful  line  of  country, 
hounds  raced  at  a  great  pace  with 
North  Marston  on  the  right  to  the 
Allotments  at  Grandborough.   This 
their  farthest  pointy  and,  turning 
back  by  the  Claydon  Road  Station, 
parallel  to  the  railway,  they  left 
their    followers    far  behind  when 
they  killed  their  fox  close  to  Mr. 
Curtis's  at  Hogshaw.    Lord  Orkney 
and  Mr.  Gersdd  Pratt  had  held  a 
decided  advantage  over  their  fellows 
during  these  two  gallops,  but,  like 
many  more,  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  chase  and  missed  the  greatest 
run   of   the   morning.     The    pack 
chopped   one  cub   in   the  spinney 
under  the  hill,  at  the  same  time  the 
leading  hounds    went   away  with 
their    third,   and,  with    only    the 
servants  in  attendance,  crossed  the 
hills  to  Mr.  Tomes's  house,  and  took   . 
almost  the  same  line  as  the  first 
one  of  the  morning,  as  they  raced 
over  Mr.  Dancer's  farm  at  Pitch- 
cott to  Oving. 

Passing  Whitchurch,  the  Creslow 
Great  Grounds  was  reached,  and  a 
beautiful  line  of  grass  crossed  by 
littlecot  and  Dunton  to  High- 
havens,  where  it  was  said  the  Whad- 
don  Chase  foxes  flew  in  all  directiona 
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at  the  miuflaal  sound  of  the  music 
of  m  pack  of  hounds  in  their  favour- 
ite haunts,  and  the  fact  was  so 
firmly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a 
countryman  who  witnessed  it  that 
he  urged  Bentley  to  get  the  services 
of  some  of  the  Bicester  hounds  when 
mating  the  Whaddon  bitches  next 
spring.  Crossing  the  next  valley, 
this  attenuated  hunt  reached  Swan- 
borne  before  they  would  allow  that 
this  good  bold  fox  had  beaten  them, 
and  by  that  time  the  day  was  far 
spent.  Yet  this  has  not  been  the 
only  good  day  these  hounds  have 
shown,  but  a  fair  sample  of  the 
many. 

The  Whaddon  Obase.— This  pack 
have  not  had  the  exceptional  sport 
they  usually  show  during  the 
autumn  months,  and  their  fol- 
lowers have  had  to  wait  until  the 
season  blossomed  forth  in  its  full 
glory  to  partake  of  anything  be- 
yond the  m^nu  of  every-day  sport. 
The  opening  day  in  November  from 
Hoggeston  Guide  Post  was  per- 
chance as  good  as  any,  and  after  a 
brace  of  foxes  had  been  killed  at 
the  far-famed  Creslow,  Highhavens 
supplied  the  animal  which  was  to 
make  the  day  notorious,  and  he  led 
them  over  a  good  line  of  country  on 
the  Muresley  side,  swung  round 
over  the  dirty  lane  to  the  Potash 
Farm,  and  then  hounds  ran  on  by 
littlecot  and  Dunton  almost  to 
Hartwell  Hill.  The  eagerness  of 
the  field  almost  cost  them  the 
finishing  part  of  this  good 
run,  for  it  was  some  time  before 
Bentley  succeeded  in  settling 
his  pack  to  the  line  where  their  fox 
had  doubled  short  back  to  Hogges- 
ton and  the  Swanbome  valley, 
and  by  dint  of  patient  hard  work 
dragged  up  to  him  again,  and, 
crossing  the  Potash  Farm,  sank  the 
valley  to  Drayton  Cross  Roads. 
With  Mrs.  Villiers'  gorse  on  the 
right,  the  chase  swept  on  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  Solden  ere  they 
bore  back  once  more  to  the  Potash 


Farm  and  Highhavens^  from  whiek 
a  fresh  fox  took  them  to  Hoggestoi^ 
and  the  day  finished  by  marking 
him  to  ground  in  some  rabbit 
holes. 

November  12th  proved  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  Vale,  for  firaa 
Whitchurch  the  foxhounds  raa 
gallantly  and  well,  and  many  were 
the  dirty  backs  to  be  seen  ere  tha 
day  finished  all  too  soon.  The  new 
covert  under  Holbome  Hill  pro- 
duced the  chief  actor  in  t^e  fiisfc 
act  of  the  play,  and  the  hunt  went 
merrily  as  a  marriage  bell  over  a 
good  line  beneath  the  bills  crowned 
by  Whitchurch.  There  the  Ayles- 
bury road  was  crossed  between 
that  and  Hardwick,  and,  finding 
Mr.  Crook's  drain  closed  to  him,  this 
fox  held  gamely  on  over  the  hiU  to 
the  Creslow  Grounds,  and,  having 
given  the  water  jumpers  a  chance 
to  display  their  prowess  twice  at 
the  renowned  brook  which  bounds 
it)  he  paid  the  penalty  about  two 
fields  from  the  Littlecot  road. 

A  successor  was  forthcoming  from 
the  double  below  Hardwick  FoUy, 
and  the  hunt  charged  gaily  forwaid 
by  Holbome  Hill  and  Ovmg  to  the 
North  Marston  valley,  held  akmg 
the  hillside  to  Hwalesgrove,  and 
then  passed  on  to  the  sound  riding 
pastures  connecting  Hoggeston  and 
Dunton.  A  very  excellent  finish 
to  the  gallop  was  worked  out  in  tlift 
valley  between  Blacklands  and 
Muresley  Windmill,  and  this  good 
game  fox  turned  back  to  High- 
havens  to  die  within  a  field  of  ths 
covert. 

Loxd  Bothschild's  Sta^ihomids.— 
One  gallop  only  of  note  has  occurred 
with  this  pack  since  hunting  com- 
menced on  the  hills  in  October,  and 
that  came  with  the  second  week  in 
November.  Thursday,  the  14th, 
from  Berryfield  they  crossed  a 
strong  line  by  Fleetmarston  and 
Cranwell  to  Upper  Winchendon, 
then  turned  over  the  valley  of  the 
Thame,     where  men    and    women 
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probed  the  depth  of  the  swollen 
streams,  by  Beachendon  to  Stone 
&nd  Hartwell,  and  left  grief  and 
^disaster  behind  them  ere  the  Ayles- 
1:>ury  Steeplechase  Ck>arse  had  been 
safely  traversed  and  their  stag  was 
liTOught  to  bay  near  Stoke  Mande- 
•ville. 

Vacant  Hunting  Oonntries* — 
There  was  quite  a  general  chorus 
of  "prospects  good"  when  the 
hunting  season  opened  a  month 
ago;  but  almost  before  the  early 
blasts  of  the  huntsman's  horn  have 
<lied  away  come  announcements  of 
resignations.  Mr.  A.  B.  Wrangham, 
who  did  good  service  as  Master  of 
the  Eastbourne  Harriers,  changed 
-from  hare  to  fox  when  Mr.  St 
Leger  Walker  gave  up  the  Croome, 
for  he  took  the  latter's  place ;  but 
the  close  of  the  present  season  will 
eee  him  make  his  farewell  bow,  and 
his  sucessor  has  still  to  be  named. 
Mr.  St.  Maur,  too,  will  give  up  the 
South  Devon. 

In  Hampshire,  again,  the  Vine 
men  are  going  to  lose  the  services  of 
Mr.  Gk>rdon  Russell.  We  hear  that 
a  probable  runner  for  the  vacant 
country  will  be  Mr.  Bobert  Lock- 
wood,  who  comes  of  a  good  sporting 
stock,  he  being  a  son  of  the  late 
General  Mark  Wood.  Essex  was 
the  country  in  which  he  won  his 
spurs,  and  for  some  time  he  was 
hon.  sec.  to  the  Essex  Hunt^  and 
afterwards,  shortly  before  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hervey  Foster,  he  was 
elected  treasurer  and  secretary  of 
the  Essex  Hunt  Club.  The 
rottenest  of  rotten  banks  and 
the  widest  ditch  in  the  Roothings 
bad  no  terrors  for  Mr.  Lockwood, 
who  was  invariably  there  or 
thereabouts  when  hounds  ran  their 
hardest.  As  keen  as  they  make  them 
on  fox-hunting  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, Mr.  Lockwood  would  be  a 
good  Master  in  any  country.  Should 
his  name  appear  in  our  next 
season's  hunting  table,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  Vine  sportsmen  will 


live  to  regret  their  choice.  It  is  a 
great  thing  nowadays  to  get  a  keen 
Master. 

The  East  Kent  Difficulty.— The 
Master  of  the  East  Kent  Foxhounds 
may  say,  with  Assheton  Smith,  "  I 
do  wish  those  harriers  were  given 
up."  A  much  -  to  -  be  -  regretted 
friction  has  made  itself  felt  in  the 
East  Kent  territory  owing  to  a 
pack  of  harriers  running  foxes  in  a 
part  of  the  country.  As  we  are 
not  entirely  behind  the  scenes,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  case ;  but  it  seems  that  for 
a  long  time  the  harriers  in  question 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
for  and  hunting  foxes  in  a  district 
wherein  the  foxhounds  seldom  or 
never  go.  In  favour  of  the  harriers 
it  is  urged  that  the  foxes  in  the 
region  in  question  have  increased 
in  numbers,  and  that  the  farmers 
do  not  care  to  preserve  them  unless 
they  be  regidarly  hunted — and 
killed.  Failmg  hounds,  they  say, 
other  steps  will  have  to  be  taken. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
hunt  foxes  in  any  part  of  a  countiy 
already  covered  by  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds. There  may  be  more  behind 
this  than  we  are  aware  of ;  but  the 
misunderstanding  appears  to  be 
one  which  should  be  settled  in 
five  minutes.  We  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  in  all  fox-hunt- 
ing countries  a  pack  or  two  of 
harriers  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
service,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  M.F.H.  They  drive 
outlying  foxes  into  covert,  and  by 
"  tow-rowing  "  about  the  place  help 
to  educate  the  foxes  to  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  approach  of  a 
pack  of  hounds.  Seldom  is  it  that 
any  friction  arises  between  the-red 
and  the  green  coats,  and  we  can 
only  regret  that  there  has  been  any 
in  East  Kent. 

Foxes  and  Poultry.— Bad  as  times 
are  in  the  fanning  world,  it  is  very 
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cheering  to  read  that  some  fanners 
refoae  to  be  difloomfited,  and  de- 
cline to  regard  hunting  as  a  thing 
to  be  pat  down  because  they  cannot 
indulge  in  it  to  the  same  extent  as 
formerly.  This  came  out  very  dis- 
tinctly in  Warwickshire  the  other 
day  when  Mr.  G.  A.  Palmer,  who 
breeds  a  good  many  birds,  read  a 

C^per  on  '^Ponltiy"  before  the 
onks  Kirby  Farmers'  Club.  The 
speaker,  having  dealt  with  certain 
technicid  details,  regretted  that 
he  could  not  recommend  his  hearers 
to  go  in  for  poultiy-breeding  to  the 
sameeztentashehaddone,for  ''foxes 
were  a  positive  curse,"  a  sentiment 
which  did  not  by  any  means  find 
favour  with  the  assembled  company ; 
and  when  he  declai«i  that  if 
poultry-farming  became  common, 
**  foxes  would  be  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion" Mr.  Palmer  was  greeted 
with  lowi  cries  of  "Oh!"  And,  in 
the  discussion  which  ensued,  some 
of  the  farmers  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  foxes  and  fox-hunting 
paid  farmers  better  than  poultry, 
and  in  other  ways  showed  that  the 
love  for  hunting  was  not  by  any 
means  as  extinct  a  thing  as  Mr. 
Palmer  thought  foxes  would  be 
idien  poultry-farming  reared  its 
head  to  its  full  height.  At  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  do  to  keep  out  of 
sight  the  fact  that  poultry  is  taken ; 
but  in  many  instances  owners  take 
no  care  of  their  birds.  If,  as  some 
of  the  fturmers  said,  hunting  pays 
them  better  than  poultry,  there  is 
no  reason  why  poultry  should  not 
be  locked  up  at  night. 

Fox-hunting  Hiitory  in  Essex-— 
As  our  readers  are  aware,  Mr. 
R.  F.  Ball  and  Mr.  Tresham  Gilbey 
have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  book  dealing 
with  the  history  of  hunting  in  Essex 
as  a  whole,  and  with  the  annals  of 
the  Essex  Hunt  in  particular.  The 
book  goes  over  a  wide  range  of 
ground,  dealing  with  hunting  from 
the  earliest  times  of   which  any 


records  exist  down  to  the  present 
Something  is  said  as  to  the  arigiB 
and  rise  of  other  packs,  while  haie- 
hunting  and  stag-hunting  are  the 
subjects  of  separate  chapters.  1^ 
book  will  be  published  by  Ouist- 
mas,  and  will,  one  ventures  to 
think,  be  a  welcome  addition  to  ths 
hunting  man's  library,  for  the 
packs  whose  history  is  given  are 
comparatively  few  in  number.  The 
woii  will  be  published  by  Messrs^ 
Yinton  and  Company,  and  those 
desirous  of  securing  a  copy  should 
make  application  without  delay  to 
9,  New  Bridge  Street^  Liudgate 
Circus,  E.C. 

Lord    Lonsdale's    Misiiifbeto. — 
Three  years    ago    Lord  Tionadale, 
mindful  of  the  debt  hunting  men 
owe    to  farmers  and  others    who 
own  or    occupy    land,  sought    to 
minimiae  the  damage  caused  by  the 
incursion  of  a  large  field  of  horse- 
men by  requesting  that  all  Uioee 
riding  second  horse  to  their  masters 
would  keep  with  the  hunt's  second- 
horse  men,    confine  themselves  to 
highways  and    paths   over    which 
there  was  a  right  of  way,  would 
refrain  from  jumping  fences,  and 
be  careful  to  shut    all  gates,   in 
order  to  prevent  the  straying  of 
stock.    A    similar    document    has 
just  been  put  forth  as  a  reminder 
to  those  who  may  have  forgotten 
the  two  previous  ones.    Lord  Lons- 
dale thanks  his  followers  for  having 
given  attention  to  his  wishes,  and 
expresses  himself  as  pleased   with 
the  manner  in  which  the  servants 
have  carried  out  the  instructions 
given    to    them.     There   are    few 
cases,   says  his  lordship,  in  which 
a  wilful  disregard   to  the  instruc- 
tions    has    been    reported,     and 
on  the  employers  of  the  wrongdoers 
being  communicated  with,  the  latter 
were    at    once    dismissed.      Lord 
Lonsdale    points    out     that    the 
observance  of  the  regulations  hud 
down  has  been  of  very  great  assist- 
ance to   him  in  getting    wire  re- 
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xaoTed,  and  he  reminds  those  who 
litmt  with  the  Quom  that  by  fall- 
ing   in  with  his  ideas  they  may 
endeavour,    as  £ar  as  possible,  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  land  "  through 
whose    kindness   we    continue    to 
enjoy  our  sport."  The  hunt  second- 
horse  men,  by  the  way,  have  strict 
orders  to  report  any  case  in  which 
private  servants  infringe  the  regula- 
tions.     These  are  certainly  most 
wholesome  rules,  and  one  can  only 
wish    that    other    Masters    would 
follow  in  Lord  Lonsdale's  steps.   It 
is  only  the  other  day  that  we  saw 
an    advertisement    from    someone 
offering    to   school    hunters    with 
hounds,    and    the    Van     Driver's 
opinion  is  that  larking  and  rough- 
riding    with    hounds    should    be 
sternly  forbidden.     Hounds  do  not 
exist  as  excuses  for  schooling  but 
in  order  that  men  mounted  on  pro- 
perly taught  hunters  may  indulge 
in    the    pleasures    of    the   chase. 
Every  hunter  must^  of  course,  make 
his  first  appearance  with  the  hounds, 
but  can  be  very  well  taught  a  great 
deal  of  his  business  before  he  ever 
sees  a  pack.    One  often  sees  half-a- 
dozen  or  more  horses  belonging  to 
dealers  at  the  covert-side;    these 
merely  swell  the  crowd,  and    do 
more  damage  than  would  a  score 
of  ordinary  men. 

The  Druxy  Lane  Pantomime.— 
Lightness  and  artistic  grace  rather 
than  heavy  magnificence  will 
characterise  "  Cinderella^''  the 
DruTjr  Lane  annual,  now  in  the 
throte  of  preparation.  Rumour 
has  it  that  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
will  again  excel  himself  in  this  the 
seventeenth  pantomime  he  has  pro- 
duced at  Old  Drury ;  and  although 
this  takes  a  lot  of  doing,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  will  do  it.  It  would  be 
premature  as  yet  to  speak  of  all  the 
novelties  in  store  for  the  Boxing 
Night  audience,  but  we  are  promised 
a  magnificent  ball-room  scene^  and 
Cinderella's  state  coach  will  be  an 


up-to-date  surprise.  As  at  present 
arranged,  the  cast  of  characters  is 
as  follows : — Miss  Ada  Blanche  will 
be  the  Prince,  Miss  Dagmar  will 
be  Dandini,  Miss  Victor  and  Miss 
Sophie  Larkin  the  two  sisters,  Dan 
Leno  the  Baroness,  Herbert  Camp- 
bell the  Baron,  and  the  Brothers 
Griffiths  two  broker's  men.  Miss 
Lily  Harold  will  be  the  Fairy  God- 
mother, and  Mr.  Lionel  Bignold 
the  Professor. 

Sport  at  the  UnlTerflitieB — ^The 
ever-increasing  importance  of  Uni- 
versity sport  is  now  universally 
acknowledged,  the  very  latest  un- 
mistakable, testimony  thereto  being 
afforded  in  the  pages  of  our  leading 
American  contemporary  as  follows : 
— "There  is  no  doubt  that  sport  ad 
carried  on  in  its  purity  at  the  great 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge has  its  influence  for  good  in 
every  English-speaking  Tiation." 
Now  that  the  new  academical  year 
is  well  advanced,  and  the  survival- 
of-the-fittest  stage  attained  in  most 
pastimes  by  light  and  Dark  Blues, 
our  usual  monthly  notes  may  fit- 
tingly be  resumed.  A  mighty 
infiux  of  "  freshmen  "  is  to  the  fore 
at  either  'Varsity  once  again,  and 
already  Isis  and  Cam  have  been 
**  glad "  (as  Andrew  Lang  puts  it) 
with  many  a  "wetbob"  tussle. 
New  College  retained  the  Cox- 
swainless  Fours  trophy  at  Oxford, 
after  a  desperate  struggle  with 
Magdalen,  but  Caius  College  upset 
both  "Hall"  and  "First"  at 
Cambridge,  securing  a  gallant 
victory  for  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  the  race.  Moreover,  they 
followed  this  up  with  another 
triumph  in  the  Clinker  Fours, 
whilst  ^r.  A.  S.  Bell  (Trinity  Hall) 
placed  the  coveted  Colquhoun  Sculls 
to  his  credit  in  handsome  and  easy 
fashion.  Presidents  W.  E.  Crum 
(Oxford)  and  T.  B.  Hope  (Cam- 
bridge) have  got  two  capital 
Trial  Eights  together  for  battle 
down  Moulsford  and  Ely  ways  at  the 
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fag  end  of  the  conent  month,  when 
0ome  smart  racing  will  assuredly  be 
witnessed.  It  is  fall  early  yet  to 
anticipate  the  great  Patney  fray  of 
next  term;  but,  judging  from  the 
talent  to  hand  either  way,  we  &ncy 
the  Dark  Blues  will  once  more  be 
too  powerful  for  their  rivals.  At 
any  rate,  the  number  of  "class" 
oarsmen  matriculated  this  term — 
putting  aside  the  old|hand8 — is  truly 
remarkable.  The  lamented  death  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  Cotton,  hero  of  four 
successiye  inteiv'y  arsity  ▼ictories,at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  came 
as  a  great  blow  to  Oxonians  and 
Etcmians  alike ;  nay,  to  <<  wetbobs  " 
everywhere.  And  thousands  are 
now  bitterly  experiencing  the  loss 
of  a  staunch  Mend  and  true  com- 
rade, exclaiming,  with  Tennyson — 
Oh !  for  the  touch  of  a  Tamshad  hand. 
And  the  aousd  of  a  Toioe  that  is  still ! 

The  athletic  season  opened  auspi- 
ciously, as  far  as  keenness  of  enthu- 
siasm went^.  at  Cambridge,  but 
President  Fitzherbert  (Trinity 
Hall)  —  Amateur  Quarter-mile 
Champion,  by  the  way — cannot  be 
ocmgratulated  upon  the  quality  of 
this  year's  "freshmen."  Most  of  the 
performances  weredownright  feeble, 
and  in  no  single  event  did  prowess 
attain  anything  above  mediocrity;  in 
short,  the  meeting  was  altogether 
disappointing.  Mr.  W.  Campbell 
(RossjbJI  and  Clare)  was  distinctly 
the  most  promising  exponent,  and 
he,  together  with  Mr.  C.  F.  Hardie 
(^iggl^^ck  and  Queen's)  may  pro- 
bably be  heard  of  again.  Yet  that 
upon  the  Old  Blues  and  Seniors  will 
the  onus  of  Queen's  Club  battle 
rest  is  beyond  doubt.  At  Oxford 
much  more  promise  was  evinced  all 
round,  the  ** sprinting"  of  Messrs. 
F.  L.  Stephenson  and  B.  Goddard 
(Trinity)  being  folly  up  to  the  aver- 
age. Mr.  P.  P.  Crossley  (Win- 
chester and  Trinity)  carried  off 
the  Hurdles  (18^  see.),  High  Jump 
(5  ft  4  in.),  Hammer  (85  ft.),  and 
Weight  (30  ft  4  in.),  thus  proving 


himself  a  really  smart  aD-nmid 
athlete;  but,  in  our  opinion,  the 
best  "freshman"  of  the  year  si 
either  'Varsity  is  Mr.  F.  M.  Free- 
mantle  (Heriiord).  Holding  the 
Eton  mUe  record  (4  min.  ZO  sec), 
this  gentleman  went  to  Oxford  with 
a  great  reputation,  and  fully  main- 
tained it  by  winning  the  mile  in 
4  min.  40  sec.,  after  making  the 
whole  of  the  running,  in  a  hai^- 
canter.  With  due  care  vre  predid 
that  he  will  prove  a  worthy  succes- 
sor to  such  famous  milers  as  Measn. 
Cross,  Pollock-Hill,  Greenhow,  4c. 
We  much  regret  to  report  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  K  H.  Morgan,  M.A^ 
the  ever-popular  Hon.  Treasurer  of 
the  CU.AC,  C.U.B.C.,  Ac,  and 
the  very  Nestor  of  matters  sporting 
at  Cambridge.  He  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  a  large  .circle  of  friends. 
Cross-country  work — ^Uie  "  corol- 
lary of  athletics,"  as  it  has  been 
called — ^has  been  carried  on  inces- 
santly during  November,  and, 
blessed  with  a  fair  nucleus  of  Old 
Blues,  the  Cantabs  have  shown 
much  the  better  form  right  throu^ 
They  should  amply  revenge  their 
1894  defeat  on  December  3rd  next, 
over  their  own  Cog-Magog  course^ 
albeit  we  fancy  Mr.  W.  H.  White- 
law  (New)  of  the  opposition  will 
be  first  man  home. 

Football,  under  both  codes,  is 
raging  furiously,  and  most  cap- 
able judges  allow  that  University 
exponents  in  International  fray 
should  be  just  as  much  en  evidenu 
as  they  were  last  season,  whidi 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  Up 
to  date,  the  Cantab  Association 
team  has  evinced  by  far  the  mcHne 
consistent  form,  and  their  popular 
captain,  Mr.  K  H.  Bray  (Trinity), 
looks  like  turning  out  a  real  h<^ 
combination  in  due  course.  The 
one  thing  lacking  to  this  end  is  a 
trifle  less  individual  selfishness 
among  the  forwards,  and  more 
'Mevil"  and  combination  generally, 
maybe.      Mr.     G.   O.   Smith,   the 
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famous  English  International, 
"  skippers "  the  Oxonians,  but 
sadly  misses  the  bulk  of  the  all< 
conquering  1894  team,  as  (so  far) 
the  new-comers  are  not  exactly  a 
success.  Luckily,  the  inter-'Varsity 
set-to  is  not  till  next  term,  as  other- 
wise defeat  would  certainly  be 
theirs ;  but  experience  teaches  that 
even  an  average  team  may  be 
worked  into  something  like  "class." 

Goals 

Hatches.  Won.  Lost.  Drawn.    For.  Ag. 
Oxford    ...    6  2  a  2    ...    14     IS 

Cambridge    0  4  1  4    ...    19     15 

But  the  all-absorbing  topic  in 
"  footer  "  circles  just  now  is,  "Who 
will  win  the  Rugby  tussle  at 
Queen's  Club  on  December  13th  1 " 
Since  the  utter  rout  of  London  and 
Southern  Ck>unties  by  the  combined 
'Varsities  on  November  6th,  which 
once  again  proved  the  high  excel- 
lence of  the  Blues,  excitement  has 
risen  by  leaps  and  bounds 
until  now  it  has  attained  fever- 
heat  almost  everywhere.  Both 
fifteens  rejoice  in  a  large  number 
of  Old  Blues,  and  so  large  a 
number  of  promising  candidates 
were  at  the  service  of  Mr. 
F.  Mitchell,  the  Cantab  cap- 
tain, ab  initiOf  that  he  was  able 
to  get  together  a  powerful  team 
almost  at  once.  Mr.  E.  B.  Balfour, 
his  Oxonian  confrere,  was  not  so 
fortunate,  the  desideratum  being  a 
wing,  three-quarter,  and  several 
"  beefy "  forwards  ;  but  after  the 
usual  list  of  trial  matches,  final 
settlement  has  at  length  been 
arrived  at  either  way.  Here,  also, 
the  Light  Blues  have  shown  dis- 
tinctly the  better  all-round  form 
against  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
opposition,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  records : — 

G.T.G.T.     Points 


Oxford  ...... 

Cambridge 


6    2    2    1. 
6    4    11, 


1^, 


^6)      ^    S) 

,  6.2    2.4  ...  S2    21 
.  8.17  2.3  ...  82    10 


The  teams  have  been  selected  to 
take  the  field  only  after  the 
nicest  judgment.  The  whole  back 
division  is,  in  the  phrase  of  Alice's 
dormouse,  "much  of  a  muchness" 
in  calibre,  and  no  appeciable  supe- 
riority can  be  discerned  either  way. 
If  anything,  the  Oxonians  are  the 
smarter,  their  passing  and  combina- 
tion being  very  fine ;  but  the  fray 
will  undoubtedly  hinge  upon  the  for- 
ward exposition,  as  in  1894.  Here 
the  Cantabs  hold  the  whip  hand, 
and  for  this  cause  the  success  of 
Cambridge  may  be  predicted,  after 
a  battle  royal  from  end  to  end. 

Of  golf,  hockey,  lacrosse,  cycling, 
dec.,  we  must  discourse  anon. 
Enough  now  to  say  that  each  and 
all  are  flourishing  hugely,  and  that 
every  single  inter-'Varsity  battle 
looks  like  producing  keener  struggles 
than  ever  before.   So  mote  it  be  ! 

Football. — Up  to  the  present  time 
the  struggle  for  premier  honours 
in  the  Football  League  has  afforded 
plenty  of  excitement  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  professional  football. 
Aston  Villa  stand  first  on  the  list, 
but  the  Bolton  Wanderers  and 
Derby  County  have  records  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  VUla's, 
each  club  having  dropped  seven 
points.  The  leaders  have  played 
two  more  matches  than  Derby 
County,  and  one  more  than 
the  Biolton  Wanderers.  They 
have  beaten  Sunderland,  Everton, 
Blackburn  Eovers,  and  Derby 
County  on  their  own  ground,  and 
their  only  check  when  playing  at 
home  came  from  Sheffield  United, 
who  managed  to  make  their  fixture 
a  drawn  game.  Away  from  home 
the  English  cupholders  have  only 
once  been  on  the  winning  side. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
matches  have  been  won  by  the 
home  clubs ;  and  it  is  mainly  owing 
to  their  success  away  from  home 
that  the  Bolton  Wanderers  occupy 
such  a  high  position  on  the  League 
table.     No  other  club  amongst  the 
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mxteen  can  claim  a  faTonrable 
balance  of  pointa  in  outmatches. 
Of  seven  matches  played  by  the 
Bolton  men  away  from  home,  two 
only  (Preston  North  End  and  Stoke) 
have  been  lost  An  unexpected 
defeat  from  Bury  spoiled  an  others 
wise  clean  sheet  in  nome  matches. 
Berby  County  have  so  far  won 
every  match  played  at  Derby,  but 
away  from  home  they  have  been 
defeated  by  Aston  Villa,  Stoke, 
and  the  Wolverhampton  Wanderers 
respectively.  Everton  appear  to 
have  settled  down,  and  are 
rapidly  making  up  the  ground 
lost  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Sunderland  have  already 
lost  as  many  matches  as 
during  the  whole  of  last  season, 
and  are  not  likely  to  occupy  a 
very  high  position.  Stoke  have 
won  all  their  matches  at  home,  but 
have  lost  six  of  the  seven  out 
matches  played.  Small  Heath  and 
West  Bromwich  Albion  are  fixed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list 

In  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Lesgue,  Manchester  City  are  making 
a  bold  bid  for  the  championship, 
with  Liverpool  and  the  Burton 
Wanderers  in  close  attendance. 
Football  enthusiasts  in  the  South 
of  England  have  watched  the  career 
of  Woolwich  Arsenal  with  con- 
siderable interest.  At  one  period 
the  Plumstead  team  appeared  likely 
to  do  well,  but  judging  from  recent 
results,  their  final  position  is  not 
likely  to  be  higher  than  fifth  or 
sixth  on  the  list 

The  leading  amateur  club— the 
Corinthians — has  not  been  repre- 
Bented  by  very  strong  teams  in  the 
opening  matches,  which  (with  one 
exception)  have  been  played  on  the 
excellent  ground  at  the  Queen's 
Club,  West  Kensington.  Several 
of  the  matches  have  clashed  with 
University  fixtures,  and  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  contingent  have 
consequently  been  unable  to  play. 
The  opening    fixture    against  the 


Army  was  little  better  than  a  £aroe. 
The  Army  eleven  was  b j  no  means 
the  strongest  that  could  be  placed 
in  the  field,  and  the  CoEinthians 
won  by  11  goals  to  1.  The  disi^y 
of  the  Corinthians  against  Middles- 
brough  (the  holdere  of  the  Amateur 
Cup)  was  far  from  brilliant^  and 
a  draw  of  three  goals  each  was 
the  result  On  the  following  Satur- 
day Notts  Forest  defeated  the 
amateurs  by  2  goals  to  ml ;  bat,  with 
astrongerelevenout^  theCorinthiana 
were  able  to  beat  Edinburgh  St.  Ber- 
nards (the  holders  of  the  Scottish 
Cup)  by  two  goals  to  nil.  Amatch 
at  Leyton  against  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Past  and  Present,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  new  football  ground 
for  the  Cambridge  club^  was  also 
won  by  the  Corinthians. 

General  regret  has  been  expressed 
at  the  decision  of  Mr.  T.  Gunning 
to  resign  the  office  of  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  London  Football  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Gunning^s  energy,  tact^ 
and  business  ability  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  Association, 
and  he  has  always  possessed  the  full 
confidence  of  tibe  clubs  under  his 
sway.  He  has  been  an  unbending 
opponent  of  the  recognition  of  pro- 
fessionalism by  lus  Association.  A 
testimonial  is  being  organised  to 
mark  the  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Gunning's  services,  and  there  ia 
little  doubt  that  the  appeal  will 
meet  with  a  liberal  response.  The 
new  Hon.  Sec  is  lieut.  W.Simpson^ 
who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  referees  in  the  South  of 
England. 

Millwall  Athletic  appear  likely 
to  again  secure  the  championship 
of  the  Southern  League,  which  they 
won  last  season.  Against  Swindon 
Town,  at  Swindon,  they  could  only 
manage  a  drawn  game,  but  their 
other  six  matches  have  all  been 
won.  Luton  and  Swindon  are  the 
clubs  likely  to  press  them  closely. 
There  are  now  only  two  amateur 
clubs  in  the  League — Clapton  and 
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Ilford — and  their  position  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  shows  the  futility 
of  amateur  clubs  taking  part  with 
professional  teams  in  a  competition 
of  this  description. 

Blackheath  are  again  taking  the 
lead  amongst  the  Southern  Bugby 
teams.  So  far,  the  representatives 
of  that  famous  club  have  not 
lost  a  match,  defeating  Oxford 
University,  London  Scottish, 
Manchester  and  Bristol  amongst 
other  clubs,  and  drawing  with 
Cambridge  University.  F.  H. 
Maturin  and  R.  H.  Cattell  make 
an  exceptionally  smart  pair  of  half- 
backs, and  the  three-quarfcer  line  \a 
also  strong  with  Fegan,  Latter,  De 
Winton,  and  W.  B.  Thomson  avail- 
able. The  front  rank  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of 
G.  M.  Carey,  last  year's  Oxford 
captain,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
forwards  in  England.  Richmond 
have  a  useful  side,  and  their  win 
over  Oxford  University  at  Oxford 
was  a  good  performance.  The 
London  Scottish  have  felt  the 
.  retirement  of  B.  G.  McMillan.  A 
strong  back  division  has  been 
neutralised  by  the  weakness  of  the 
forwards.  The  Harlequins  and 
Kensington  have  also  been  doing 
welL 

Oolf.--The  past  month  has  been 
marked  by  a  number  of  prize  meet- 
ings and  a  great  crop  of  professional 
matches.  Many  of  the  leading  clubs 
in  the  country,  instead  of  taking  to 
heart  and  profiting  by  the  lessons  of 
experience,  still  hold  on  to  Novem- 
ber as  the  month  for  their  soK^illed 
autumn  meetings,  with  the  result 
that  they  too  often  find  their  links 
in  poor  condition,  their  members 
out  of  practice,  and  not  disposed  to 
play,  and  their  best  arrangements 
completely  upset  by  bad  weather. 
The  most  common  pleas  put  for- 
ward by  them  for  their  persistence 
are  custom  and  consideration  for 
shooting  men,  but  neither  of  these 
will  bear  much  scrutiny,  for  shoot- 


ing men  have  more  in  hand,  or  at 
least  as  much,  in  October  as  iu 
Kovember,  and  the  cltibs  which  hold 
their  competitions  in  the  former 
month  find  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting good  musters  ;  while,  as  to 
custom,  this  is  not  a  matter  which 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  palpable  convenience  and 
expediency.  These  November 
meetings  are  especially  ruinous  ia 
the  case  of  inland  clubs  whose 
greens  have  a  heavy  soil ;  and  how 
many  such  clubs  are  there  not  both 
in  England  and  Scotland  ?  The 
month  is  never  very  old  before  the 
ground  gets  into  a  settled  state  of 
saturation,  which  puts  good  play  out 
of  the  question ;  and  if,  on  the  compe- 
tition day,  it  chances  to  be  wet  over- 
.  head,  what  comfort  is  there  for  even 
the  best-protected  golfer  1  Take 
the  case  of  the  fixture  on  Friday, 
November  8th,  of  the  Northamp- 
ton Club  for  their  challenge  cup. 
The  prize  is  a  valuable  one,  and  is 
open  to  all  amateurs,  and  although 
there  was  a  fairly  good  entry,  eight 
men  only  actually  played,  and— > 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  state  of 
the  ground — the  winning  score  for 
the  two  rounds  was  no  less  than  184. 
The  only  meeting  which  requires 
detailed  reference  is  that  of  the 
Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh 
Gblfers.  It  was  held  at  Muirfield 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  October, 
in  this  way  just  escaping  these 
criticisms.  Muirfield  is  a  com- 
paratively  new  course;  it  only 
came  into  existence  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  Honourable 
Company  found  itself  unable  to 
continue  longer  on  its  old  ground 
at  Musselburgh,  and  in  con- 
sequence it  is  still  somewhat  un- 
equal This,  however,  is  a  defect 
which  will  disappear  with  time. 
No  fewer  than  fifty  players  engaged 
in  the  meeting,  including  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ; 
Mr.  Leslie  Balfour  -  Melville,  this 
year's  Amateur  Champion ;  Mr.  John 
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£.  LaidlaT,  an  ex-Amateur  Cham- 
pioQ;  Mr.  W.  J.  More,  a  SU 
Andrew's  Medallist;  Mr.  John 
Penn,  of  Greenwich,  who  nsoally 
spends  a  portion  of  every  year  in 
the  neiehbooihood  of  Mniifiekl; 
Mr.  K  Hall  Bljth,  Major  Kinloch, 
and  a  nmnber  of  othor  good  golfers. 
The  scores,  as  a  rale»  were  hi^ 
and  the  number  o£  torn-op  ca^ 
aboTe  the  average ;  bat  Mr.  I^idlay 
managed  to  get  home  with  a  score 
of  80,  which  easily  won  him  the 
mdaL 

Sorely  there  never  was  a  mare 
accommixlating  Open  Champion 
than  J.  H.  Taylor.  An  unwritten 
law  certainly  exists  among  golfers 
that  the  holder  of  this  champion- 
ship shall  be  "« at  iuHne  "  to  chal- 
lengei9  during  the  year;  bat  it 
never  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  he  mast  receive  all  comers,  and 
if  Taylor  does  so,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case,  it  mast  be  pat  down  to 
his  invariable  and  conspicooos  good 
nature,  and  also  to  consdoosness  of 
bis  own  strength.  Scarce  a  we^ 
can  have  passed  since  his  success 
at  St.  Andrews  when  he  has  not 
met  in  match-play  one  or  more  of 
his  brother  professionals.  Some 
time  ago  the  statement  was  poUidy 
made  that  he  had  never  been  beaten 
on  any  of  these  occasions,  and 
Taylor  himself  wrote  correcting  it» 
caving  he  has  been  beaten  two  or 
three  times.  Wliile  accepting  this, 
it  is  safie  to  say  that  none  of 
these  defeats  have  done  any- 
thing whatever  to  shsJ^e  him 
in  his  pc^tion  as  the  Champion 
golfer.  Taylor's  own  idea — it 
may  be  a  wrong  one  —  of  his 
strong^^t  opponent  is  Douglas 
Roll  And.  who  did  not  compete  at 
St.  Andrews,  and  in  a  contest  with 
that  Hvned  match  player  whidi 
took  f  lace  recently  at  Romford  he 
gained  a  most  decisive  victory. 
More  recently  at  Wimbledon  he 
met  J^ok  White,  of  Newmarket. 
«nd  at  Kettering   Alec   Hand,  of 


Huddersfield,  beating  both  of  them. 
The  match  he  has  now  in  view  is 
one  with  Willie  Femie,  of  Troon, 
-who  has  jumped  to  the  front  again 
by  virtue  of  his  sucoessfid  play 
over  three  greens  against  Andrew 
Kirkcaldy,  of  St  Andrews.  Taylor 
takes  a  doable  interest  in  this 
match,  because  if  he  beats  Femie 
he  in  a  sense  avenges  his  own  defeat 
by  Kirkcaldy  at  St.  Andrews  last 
sununer. 

The  Royal  Wimbledon  and  the 
London  Scottish  Clubs  are  good 
friends  in  the  conventional  sense. 
They  play  on  the  same  ground, 
although,  significantly  enough,  their 
clubhouses  stand  as  far  apart  as  the 
length  of  Wimbledon  Ccnnmott 
permits,  and  they  combine  most 
amicably  and  admirahly  in  arrang- 
ing with  the  Conservators  as  to  t^ 
conduct  of  the  game  and  the  days  of 
the  week  on  which  it  may  be  played. 
But,  all  the  same,  there  is  a  deadly 
rivalry  between  them,  and  the 
stranger  going  to  Wimbledon  will 
consult  his  own  comfort  and  peace 
of  mind  if  he  declines  to  commit 
himself  as  to  which  he  considerB  the 
better  club  and  which  the  stronger 
body  of  golfers.  He  wiU  enjoy  his 
game  idl  the  more  if  he  ke^is 
dear  of  the  subject  altogether.  1^ 
aimual  match  between  the  clubs 
was  played  <m  Guy  Fawkes  Day, 
when,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the 
London  Scottish,  they  won  by  the 
substantial  majority  of  15  holes.  I 
am  told  they  attribute  their  suc> 
cess  in  large  measure  to  the  infusion 
of  new  blood.  They  certainly  had 
in  their  team  two  players  not  seen 
there  before,  one  Mr.  John  W. 
Duncan  and  the  other  Mr.  A.  J. 
Robertson.  The  latter  is  well 
known  to  members  of  the  Tooting 
Bee  Club  as  a  great  authority  on 
the  game  and  as  a  strong  match- 
player.  The  former,  Mr.  Dimcan, 
made  a  name  for  himself  many 
years  ago  in  Scotland,  where  he 
used  to  play  a  great  deal  on  the 
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Fifeshire  greens.  Some  three  or 
four  years  ago  he  chanced  to  be  the 
partner  of  Willie  Fernie,  when  the 
latter  broke  the  record  of  the 
famous  Machrihanish  course  in  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  this  year  he 
did  something  on  his  own  account 
— he  won  the  Hampshire  Champion- 
ship. Those  familiar  with  his  play 
say  that  in  point  of  style  it  is  very 
like  that  of  Bob  Fergusson,  than 
whom  most  golfers  wiU  admit  there 
never  was  a  better  model. 

Out  in  the  Transvaal  a  Golf  tour- 
nament is  being  arranged  for  Christ- 
mas. It  will  be  held  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Johannesburg,  where  a 
course  was  laid  out  some  time 
ago,  and  twenty  or  more  South 
African  clubs  will  each  send  four 
representatives  to  take  part  in  it. 
The  great  trouble  about  Grolf  in 
South  Africa  is  the  grass,  which  is 
invariably  long  and  coarse  and 
stubbly.  In  most  places  it  is  burnt 
down  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
but  the  surface  then  left  bears  much 
closer  remblance  to  an  ill-condi- 
tioned country  road  than  to  one  of 
our  seaside  Golf  courses. 

Coaching.  —  The  strong  winds 
and  heavy  rains  have  well  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  railway 
companies  against  those  hardy 
annuals  the  winter  coaches.  Pro- 
prietors and  subscribers  have  piped 
to  the  public,  but  the  public  have 
often  declined  to  dance.  You  can, 
if  you  please,  go  from  Northumber- 
land Avenue  to  Oatlands  Park  by 
the  "Old  Times,"  to  Redhill  by 
the  "  Excelsior,"  to  Harrow  by  the 
"Sportsman,"  to  Hampton  Court 
by  the  "  Vivid,"  to  Esher  by  the 
"Rocket,"  or  to  Brighton  by 
the  "  Wonder."  The  old  name  of 
the  "  Comet  "  is  missing ;  but  as 
Mr.  Bumney,  who  ran  the 
** Wonder"  to  St.  Albans  during 
last  summer,  is  the  chief  supporter 
of  Arthur  Woodland's  undertaking, 
the  name  of  "  Wonder "  has  been 
retained.     The  old  arrangement  is 


followed,  so  far  as  the  days  of  tha 
journey  go — ^to  Brighton  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and 
up  on  the  other  days ;  but  in  other 
respects  some  changes  are  to  be 
noted.  To  begin  with,  passengers 
have  an  extra  ten  minutes  for 
luncheon  at  Horley,  and  from  that 
place  to  Brighton  a  new  and  prettier 
route  is  taken  near  Three  Bridges, 
Balcombe,  Cuckfield,  and  Clayton 
Hill;  on  this  road  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  typical  Sussex  scenery, 
and  near  Cuckfield  is  Cuckfield 
Place,  the  original  of  Rookwood 
Hall  in  Harcison  Ainsworth'a 
"Rookwood."  The  coach  is  very 
well  horsed,  and  the  journey  is 
worth  making  in  anything  like 
decent  weather. 

The  late  Sir  George  Elliot.-- 
Another  gap  has  been  made  in  the 
ranks  of  ex-Masters  of  Hounds  by 
the  death  of  the  ever-popular  Sir 
G^rge  Elliot^  who  was  for  three 
years — ^that  is  to  say,  from  1884  to 
1887— Master  of  the  Bedale  Hounda 
in  succession  to  Major  Dent.  Sir 
George  hunted  the  country  in  right 
good  style,  continued  to  build  new 
kennels  and  stables,  and,  in  spite  of 
about  16  St.  in  the  saddle,  managed 
to  keep  with  his  hounds,  however 
fast  they  ran.  He  would  have 
doubtless  hunted  the  country  for  a 
longer  period,  but  Yorkshire  being 
a  long  way  from  London,  Sir 
George  found  that  his  duties  at  th^ 
House  of  Commons  made  too 
great  a  demand  upon  his  time^ 
while  a  morning  train  on  a  hunting 
day  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  In 
the  spring  of  the  present  year  h» 
broke  his  arm  wh'le  hunting  with 
the  Bedale,  a  lamentable  accident,  ^ 
which  apparently  had  the  effect  of 
hastening  on  an  illness  from  which 
he  must  have  been  suffering.  A 
trip  to  Aix  was  productive  of  na 
good  result,  and  an  operation  did 
no  more  than  afford  temporary 
relief.  In  the  hope  of  recruiting 
his  health,  Sir  George  Elliot  went 
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to  Folkestone,  where  he  died  on 
November  15th  at  the  age  of 
£fty-one.  While  at  Trinity  Ccd- 
l^e,  Cambridge,  he  made  his  mark 
as  an  athlete,  taking  part  in  long- 
jumping,  hammer-throwings  and 
weight-putting  competitions;  while 
in  1865  and  1866  he  won  the 
weight-putting  for  Cambridge  at 
the  inter-TJniversity  sports.  jThe 
deceased  baronet  was  popular 
everywhere.  He  took  a  practical 
interest  in  agricultural  matters, 
and  will  be  greatly  missed, 
not  in  Yorkshire  only,  but  else- 
where. 


The  late  Mr.  Moray  Brown.— 
Many  of  Baily's  readers  will  be 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  the 
good  sportsman  whose  useful  life 
was  so  soon  ended.  They  miy 
possibly  remember,  too,  that  a  sub- 
scription list  was  opened  after  his 
death.  That  list  will  be  definite^ 
closed  on  the  15th  of  the  preeent 
month  (December).  Neariy  £700 
has  been  subscribed  or  promised, 
and  those  who  intend  to  contribute 
are  earnestly  requested  to  send 
their  donations  at  their  very  earliest 
convenience  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Coming 
15,  PaU  Mall  East. 


Summary    of   Prominent    Results. 

From  October  22nd  to  Noyember  20th,  1895. 


TURF. 
October  22.  Prinoe  Soltykdrs  br.  o. 
Aureus  by  Gold—light  of  Other 
Bays,  8  st  8  lb.  (Allsopp),  won  the 
Criterion  Stakes  of  626  bovb.,  for 
two-year-olds.    Criterion     Conne 

Six     furlongs),     at    Newmarket 
ooghton  Meeting.— No  bettiDg. 
October  28.    Mr.  F.  Lnsoombe's  oh.  o. 
Maroo   by   Barcaldine— NoTitiate. 

8  yrs.,  7  st  9  lb.  (M.  Cannon},  won 
the  Cambridgesbire  Stakes  of  1»460 
BOVB.,  New  (>unbridgeebire  ConrBe 
(1  mUe  240  yds.),  at  Newmarket— 
S.p.  0  to  1  agst. 

October  23.  Lord  EUesmere'Bbr.f.  Lady 
Nitbsdale  by  Lowland  Chief- 
Clarissa,  8  st.  (Bradford),  won  the 
Chereley  Stakes  of  407  BOTB.,for 
two-year-olds.  Boos  Coarse,  at 
Newmarket.— S.p.  7  to  1  agst. 

October  23.  Mr.  T.  Worton's  oh.  h. 
Victor  Wild  by  Albert  Victor- 
Wild  Huntress,  6  yrs.,  9  st  3  lb. 
(Calder),  won  the  Subscription 
Stakes  of  500  sova,  Bretby  Stakes 
Course  (six  furlongs),  at  New- 
market—S.  p.  6  to  6  on. 

October  24.  Mr.  F.  Luscombe's  oh.  c 
Marco   by    Barcaldinfr— Novitiate, 

9  st  (G.  Chaloner),  won  the  Free 
Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  700  sots., 
for  three-year-olds,  A.F.,  at  New- 
market— S.p.  7  to  1  on. 


October  24.  Mr.  L.  de  RothadiUd^ 
br.  o.  St  Fmsquin  by  8t  Sudob— 
Isabel,  9  st  6  lb.  (F.  Pratt),  won 
the  Dewhuist  Plate  of  1,317  sots., 
for  two-year-olds,  last  seven  tat- 
longs  of  S.M.,  at  NewmaAei.— 
S.p.  7  to  4  on. 

October  25.  Duke  of  Westminster's 
b.  c  Regret  by  Sheen— Farewell, 
8  st  4  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  won  the 
Honghton  Stakes  of  817  bovb.,  for 
two^yearK>lds,  B.M.,  at  NewmarlKt 
— S.p.  100  to  14  on. 

Ootober25.  Mr.  W.  Low's  br.  eolt  by 
Oak>pin— Hall  Mark,  7  st  12  Ik 
(Bradford), won  the  Free  Handicap 
of  900  80VS.,  for  two-yeai^-olds, 
Bretby  Stakes  Course,  at  New- 
market.—S.p.  9  to  2  agst. 

October  26.  H.R.H.  Prinoe  of  Wales's 
b.  or  br.  c  Florisel  IL  bgr  8t 
Simon— Perditall.,4yr8.,8  at  12  Ih. 
(J.  Watts),  won  the  Jock^  dob 
Cup  of  800  sovs.,  Cesarewitoh 
Cource,  at  Newmarket— 8.p.  7  to 
2  on. 

October  25.  Mr.  Wallace  JolinBtoiisrs 
b.  h.  Best  Man  by  Ormond  or  Melton 
—Wedlock,  6  yrs.,  9  st  (M.  Can- 
non), won  the  Old  Cambridgediire 
Handicap  of  678  sovs..  Old  Caai- 
bridgeshire  Course,  at  Newmarket 
— S.p.  2  to  1  agst 
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October  81.  Lord  EUeemere's  oh.  o. 
McNeill  by  Galliard— Zariba,  8  yrs.* 

7  rt.  12  lb.  (F.  Finlay),  won  the 
Great  Tom  Stakes  of  460  sovs.,  the 
Straight  Mile,  at  Lincoln  Autumn 
Meeting.— S.p.  7  to  1  a<<Bt. 

ITovember  1.  Mr.  J.  T.  Whipp'e  b.  c 
Lord  of  the  Dale  by  Riyeredale — 
St.  Alkelda,  4  yrs.,  7  at.  5  lb.  (O. 
Madden),  won  the  Lincoln  Autumn 
Handicap  of  280  sovs.,  1^  milee,  at 
Lincoln. — S.p.  8  to  1  agst. 

19oTember2.  Sir  J.  Thursby's  oh.  m. 
DomroBchen  by  Prism,  dam  by 
Kingcraft  —  Eglyntine,     6    yrs., 

8  St.  6  lb.y  won  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Handioap  of  465  soys.,  one 
mile,  at  Eempton  Park  November 
Meeting.~S.p.  9  to  2  agst 

Kovember  4.  Mr.  F.  Luscombe's  br.  a 
King's  House  by  Royal  Hampton 
--Glen  Isla,  8  yrs.,  8  st.  1  lb.  (T. 
Loates),  won  the  Lewes  Autumn 
l^mdicap  of  260  sovs.,  one  mile,  at 
Lewes  Autumn  Meeting.— S.  p.  6  to 
lagst. 
'  l^ovember  6.  Lord  EUesmere's  br.  o. 
Villiers  by  Thurio— Lady  Claren- 
don, 8  yrs.,  7  St.  6  lb.  (AUsopp),  won 
the  Chreat  Lancashire  Handicap  of 
460  SOTS.,  one  mile,  at  Liverpool 
Autumn  Meeting. — S.p.  100  to  8 
agst. 

l^ovember  6.  Colonel  Forester's  b.  or  br.  o. 
Arctic  by  Zealot— Ice,  6  st.  (W. 
Knowles),  won  the  Knowsley 
Nursery  Stakes  of  466  sovs.,  five 
furlongs,  at  LiverpooL— S.p.  100  to 
6  agst. 

NoTember  6.  Mr.  Jersey's  ch.  f .  Bride 
of  the  Sea  by  Grafton  or  Trayles— 
Seabreeze,  8  st.  2  lb.  (T.  Loates), 
won  the  Sixty-sixth  Liverpool  St. 
Leger  of  605  sovs.,  for  three-year- 
ol£,  1^  miles,  at  LivetpooL — S.p. 
llto4agst 

November  7.  Mr.  E.  More  CFerrall's 
oh.  f.  Runaway  by  Kendal — ^Decep- 
tion, 7  st.  9  lb.  (Allsopp),  won  the 
Liverpool  Nursery  Stakes  of  861 
sovs.,  seven  furlongs,  at  LiverpooL 
— S.p.  100  to  7  agst 

November  7.  Mr.  F.  C.  Stanley^s  br.  g. 
Match  Hare  by  Baliol— Harebdl 
by  Mandrake,  6  yrs.,  10  st  8  lb. 
(R.  Chaloner),  won  the  Grand 
Sefton  Steeplechase  of  410  sovs., 
from  Canal  Point  in  (about  three 
miles),  at  Liverpool. — S.p.  100  to  6 
agst. 

November  7.  Sir  R.  W.  Griffith's 
ch.  c.  Cold  Steel  by  Timothy— 
Tenax,  8  yrs.,  7  st  3  lb.  (Fearia), 
won  the  Liverpool  Stewards'  Cup  of 
860  80vs.»  Canal  Point  in  (nearly  six 


furlongs),  at  LiverpooL — S.p.  10  to 
lagst 

November  8.  Mr.  X.  Bibby's  ch.  f .  Chin 
Chin  by  Philammon — Bye  and  Bye» 
4  yrs.,  6  st,  8  lb.  (C.  Ward),  won  the 
Croxteth  Plate  of  265  sovs.,  five  fur- 
longs, at  Liverpool. — S.p.  5  to  1  agst. 

November  8.  Mr.  Dobell's  ch.  c.  The 
Rush  by  Barcaldine— Whirlpool, 
8  yrs.,  6  st  13  lb  (H.  Grimshaw), 
won  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  of 
1,075  sovs.,  at  LiverpooL— S.p.  10 
to  lagst 

November  9.  Captain  J.  E.  Aikin's  b  g. 
Banquet  II.  by  Rayon  d'Or^ElL 
T.,^ed,  8st  4lb.  (Parker),  won 
the  Hurst  ParkNovember  Handicap 
Plate  of  234  sovs.,  two  miles,  at 
Hurst  Park  Club  November  Meet- 
infi".— S.p.  10  to  1  agst 

November  12.  Mr.  L.  Brassey's  b.  o. 
Pardalo  by  Marden— Diablesse, 
8  yrs.,  6  st  8  lb.  (Grimshaw),  won 
;the  Leicester  November  Handioap 
of  283  sovs.,  one  mile  straight,  at 
Leicester  November  Meeting.— S.  p. 
100  to  7  agst 

November  14.  Mr.  C.  J.  Blake's  ch.  nu 
Bowline  fcy  Torpedo— Elina,  5  yrs., 

8  st  7  lb.  (T.  Loates),  won  the 
Markeaton  Stakes  of  460  sovs., 
about  li  miles,  at  Derby  November 
Meeting.— S.p.  8  to  I  agst 

November  14.  M.Leopoldde  Rothschild's 
b.  a  Galeazso  by  Galopin— Eir% 

9  st  (M.  Cannon),  won  the  Chester- 
field Nursery  Stakes  of  900  sovs., 
five  furlongs,  at  Derby.— S.p.  10  to 
1  agst. 

November  16.  Mr.  Wallace  Johnstone's 
ch.  f.  Remember  Me  by  Bread 
Knife— Gipsy  Anne,  8  yrs.,  6  st 

4  lb.  (K.  Cannon),  won  the  Chats- 
worth  Stakes  of  460  sovs.,  five  fur- 
longs straight,  at  Derby.- S.p.  7  to 
lagst. 

November  16.  Mr.  W.  W.  Fulton's  b. 
m.  Laodamia  by  Kendal — Chrysalis, 

5  yrs.,  8  st.  9  lb.  (Bradford),  won 
the  Derby  Cup  of  1,600  sovs.,  the 
straight  mile,  at  Derby.— ^.p.  100 
toOagst 

November  16.  Mr.  J.  Hope's  Lammer- 
muir  by  Torpedo— Lady  Adelaide, 

6  St.  10  lb.  (Gould),  won  the  Os- 
maston  Nursery  Stakes  of  460  sovs., 
seven  furlongs  straight,  at  Derby. 
—S.p.  100  to  9  agst 

November  20.  Mr.  Sparrow's  ch.  f. 
Easter  Gift  by  Montroyd— Adroit, 
8  yrs.,  6  st.  4  lb.  (Grundiaw),  won 
the  Midland  Counties  Handicap 
Plate  of  465  sovs.,  one  mile,  at 
Warwick  November  Meeting.— S.p. 

7  to  1  agst 
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FOOTBALL. 


OBtobar  21.  At  Stockport,  LuiOMhire 
V.  CheBhii^  fomier  won  by  2  tnes 
to  0.»  • 

Ootober  23.  At  Q#<Ulining,  CasoAU  ▼. 
Chftrterhoiue,  former    won   by   7 

Ootober  23.  At  GMnbridge,  the  Uni- 
▼ersityT.  St  Thonuw'B  Hoapital, 
former  won  by  3  soels  4  tries  to  0.* 

October  23.  At  Wo<3wioh,  S.M.A.  ▼. 
Boyal  Naral  College,  former  won 
l^  1  go9l  1  tiy  to  0.*" 

Ootober  23.  At  Cheltenhnm*  Newport 
▼.  CheltenliAm  College,  former  won 
by.l  goel  2  tries  to  2  goals.* 

October^  At  Ipswich,  Gnifolk  ▼. 
London,  former  won  l^  3  goals 
tol.f 

October  24.  At  Chatham,  Royal 
Emcineers  t.  Royal  Military  Aoa- 
damy,  former  won  by  2  goals  to  (Xf 

October  26.  At  Sandhorst,  Old  Car- 
thnsians  t.  KM.  College,  fomier 
won  by  5  goals  to  1.* 

October  26.  At  Woolwich,  Royal  Hili- 
taiy  College  t.  Old  Etonians, 
former  won  by  4  goals  to  2.t 

Ootober  26.  At  Manchester,  Black- 
heath  ▼.  Manchester,  former  won 
by  1  goal  3  taries  to  2  goals.* 

October  26.  At  Cambridge,  the  Uni- 
Tvaitj  T.  Old  Leysians,  former  won 
l^  2  goals  5  tries  to  0.* 

Ootober  26.  At  Cardiff,  Cardiff  Y. 
Gay's  and  St  Thomas's  Hospitala, 
former  won  by  3  tries  to  1  goal.* 

October  26.  At  Ozfoid,  the  UniY€r8it7 
T.  London  Scottish,  latter  won  by 
1  dropped  goal  to  0.* 

October  26.  At  Richmond,  Richmond 
T.  United  Serrioss,  former  won  by 
3  goals  1  try  to  1  tcy.* 

October  26.  At  Cooper's  Hill,  RJ.E.C. 
▼.  Old  Merchant  Taylors,  former 
won  by  1  goal  1  try  to  0.* 

Ootober  26.  At  Swansea,  Swansea  v. 
Newpoit,  former  won  by  1  try 
toO.» 

October  30.  At  Richmond,  Surrey  t. 
Middlesex,  former  won  by  1  goal  3 
tries  to  3  tries.* 

NoTember  2.  At  Holloway,  Cambridge 
University  ▼.  London  Caledonians, 
former  won  by  1  goal  to  0.t 

November  2.  At  Queen's  Club,  Notts 
Forest  ▼.  Corinthians,  former  won 
by  2  goals  to  O.f 
November  2.  At  Sandhnrst^  Old  West- 
minsters ▼.  R.M.C.,  former  won 
by  4  goals  to  2.t 

November  2.  At  Snaresbrook,  Oxford 
University  v.  Old  Foresters,  former 
won  by  3  goals  to  2.t 

November  2.  At  Richmond,  Blackheath 


V.  London  Scottish,  former  won  \f 

1  goal  4  tries  to  0.^ 

November  2.  At  Cambridge,  ihi 
University  v.  Ricdimond,  toaam 
W09  by  1  goal  1  try  to  a* 

Novembto  2.  At  Kecsiiigton,  Oxfori 
University  v.  Kensinston,  f ( ii  am 
won  by  3  goals  2  triee  to  0.* 

November  6.  At  Bichmcmd,  Oxlori 
and  Cambridge  Uoiveraitiea  ▼.  Lao- 
;  don,  former  won  by  4  tries  to  a* 

November  7.  At  Leyton,  Corinthisai 
V.  Cambridge  Past  and  Proanwt, 
former  won  by  3  goals  to  2.t 

November  9.  At  Blackheath,  Black- 
heath  V.  Oxford  University,  foimK 
won  by  1  goal  4  triee  to  1  goaL* 

November  9.  At  Richmond,  Haile- 
qoins  v.  Lcmdon  SoottiBh,  fooMr 
won  by  2  tries  to  1  try.* 

November  9.  At  Cambridge),  Newport 
V.  the  University,  former  i«-an  faj 

2  goals  2  tries  to  0.* 

NovenuMr  9.  At  Cambridge,  the  Uni- 
versity V.  Old  Etonians,  former  won 
by  3  goals  to  l.f 

November  9.  At  Qneen's  ClnV.  Ox- 
ford University  v.  Old  Carthnaiaa^ 
former  won  l^  3  goals  to  O.f 

November  9.  At  CaaSnidge,  the  Uni- 
versity V.  West  Bromwioh  AUnoo, 
former  won  by  3  goals  to  2Lt 

November  13.  At  Richmond,  Snzr^  v. 
Kent^  former  won  l^  1  goal  3  triea 
to  1  try.* 

November  13.  At  Rogl^*  Midland 
Gonnties  v.  Middlesex,  fonner  won 
l^  3  goals  1  try  to  1  dropped  goaL* 

November  16.  At  Wembley  Fazk^ 
Cambridge  University  v.  Gmsadan^ 
former  won  by  2  goals  to  Lf 

Novemiber  16.  At  Qoesn's  Club,  Corin- 
thians V.  St.  Bernards,  former 
won  by  2  goals  to  at 

November  16.  At  Cooper's  HUl, 
RJJS.C.  V.  Kensington,  fornMr 
won  by  4  goals  to  0.* 

November  16.  At  Charlton  Park.  Royal 
]bditary  Academy  v.  Royal  Naval 
College,  fonner  won  by  1  try  to  a* 

November  18.  At  Shef&eld,  Sheffield 
Wedneaday  v.  St.  Bemarda,  f onasr 
won  l^  1  goal  to  (Xf 

November  20.  At  Lsyhm,  London  v. 
Sheffield,  latter  won  by  2  goals 
to0.t 

November  20.  At  Cambridge,  the  Uni- 
versity V.  Rosslyn  Park,  fotmar 
won  l^  2  goals  3  tries  to  0.* 

November  20.  At  Blackheatb,  Mid- 
land Counties  v.  Kent,  former  won 
by  22  points  to  a* 

*1Tiidflr  Bogby  Boles. 
tUnder  Aaaod  iti<m  Bdtf «     ^ 
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